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INTERIM REPORT 


To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular 
to investigate : — (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
cduoation, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of slook ; (6) the existing methods of 
transport and * marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are iinanoed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which wo have taken up to the 25th of November 1926 on the 
subjeot of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most graoious 
consideration. " 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( ., ) T. II. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) GANGARAM. 

( „ ) J. MacKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) GAJAPATI NARAYANA DEO. 

( „ ) N. GANGULEE, 

( „ ) L.K.HYDER. 

( ) B.S.KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. MadaKj 

( „ ) E. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 

/ 

H5th May 1927. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and pros- 
perity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 

and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership Anri 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIR! 
Part I 

Question. 

1. Kesearch. 

2. Agiioultuial education. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of lioldings. 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

16. Animal husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural industries. 

18. Agricultural labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and sea freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General education. 

24. Attracting capital. 

25. Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Part 1 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for the Letter organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
rcsearoli into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(i b ) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the coiusc of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for reseaich not at present 
being investigated to -which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(?) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(??) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(m) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes 1 

liv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives wbioh induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what arc they ? 

(viii) What aro your view’s upon (a) nature study ; ( b ) school plots ; 
(c) Bckool farms ? 

(«c) What ate the careers of the majority of students wlio have 
studied agriculture 1 

(i x ) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youthB "? 

[xi) Are there recent movements for impioving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture % 
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(xk) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised^ 

(xm) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and ( b ) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
in fliiCTinnig and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any strilring instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in whioli the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the ease at. present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India 1 If So, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should he controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(«) Railways and steamers, 

(iii) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(v) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless 1 ' 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended . 

5. Finance. 

(а) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi 1 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(«) the sources of credit, and 

(iii) the reasons preventing repayment. 



(b) "Wlmt measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture's burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminablc mortgages be prohibited 1 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome 1 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors 
widows with life interest, persons legully incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new' irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing Systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(iu) Wells. 

What aro the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to. cultivators ? Desoribe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent, wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

(A 7 ,#.— Irrigation charges aro not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usur) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known io you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration 1 

If so, please give full particulars." 



(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land ns Inch have gone out of cultivation ? 


10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If bo, please indicate the directions 
m which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(c) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated "? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation 1 

(f) Wliat methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdnng as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on — 

(?) tho improvement of existing crops, 

(ti) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(in) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the presont crops 1 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should he 
mentioned. 


12. Cultivation. 


Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) tho existing system of tillage, or 

(it) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops 1 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ti) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 


(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully he taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 



(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Pam III 

15. Veterinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent 1 

( b ) (t) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

(it) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(Hi) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this 1 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient scrum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation 1 Is any fee charged, and, if so, docs this act ns a deterrent ? 

((f) Do you consider that the provision of furthor facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable 1 

If so, do you advocate that such furthor facilities should take the 
form of — 

(t) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Kesearch 
Institutions ? 

(Ii) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

• (i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? 'What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(t) improving tho breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(in) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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(b) Comment on tho following ns causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(t) Ovcrstoclring of common pastures, 

(n) Absence of enclosed pnstmes, such ns grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(til) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(tv) Absence of green fodders m dry seasons, 

(«) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your distrut. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing inf tie begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any piacticablc methods of improving or supple- 
menting tho fodder supply that would ho applicable to your district ? 

(e) TIow can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters * 


P.on IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
nil average cultivator on his holding during the year ? "Wlml does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) "What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as bfeckceping, poultry roaring, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such ns oil pressing, sugni making, rotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat si raw' for caid-board. utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc, ? 

(c) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry' 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to. among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances t 

(?) Can you suggest any oilier measures which might lead to gicatcr 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can yon suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(a) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

(n) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(b) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what arc the causes thereof and how could they be removed X 

(c) Gan you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation X 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as sucli are at present being put 
to their fullest use for* agricultural purposes X For instance, aro grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas. ? If not, stntc the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased X 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which Bupply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of foiests so as to benefit 
agriculture X Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(c) Is there an opening for schemes of a fTorcstation in the neighbourhood 
of villages X 

( f ) Arc forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing X Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(a) Do you consider existing inarkot facilities to bo satisfactory X 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and ^criticise in detail the channels of .marketing and distribution from 
the producer to tho consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overoeas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capaoity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by whioh an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may he improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(ft) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might he taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 


21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(a) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 1 

(it) by non-official agencies ? 

(b) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(if) Purchase societies ; 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements— e.g., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the plnuting 
of hedges ; 


(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 
(ini) Societies for joint farming ; 


(viii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(tx) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdinp scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
m order to compel Buch persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 

knowledge ha\c, ;n the main, achieved their object ? * P 
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23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing updn the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(i) Higher or collegiate, 

(ii) Middle school, and 

(Hi) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas 1 

(in) "What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary sohools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(a) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) "What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(b) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the ccononnc 
position of the cultivators 1 H so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(а) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and ciops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(tit) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenuie, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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’Memorandum of work done In tho Department of Soriculture In Mysore up 
. to tho prosont time. 

Extent and distribution of the indust > y . — Mysore is admirably fitted by 
soil, climate and local conditions for silk production. The industry is at pie* 
sent practised over about a third of the area of the State, to the south of a 
lino joining Chintamani, Sidlnglmtta, Cliikballnpur, Kuiugul, Mandya and 
Nanjaugud, and is slowly spreading northwards. Tho sericulturo of Koliegal 
Taluk (Madras Presidency) is a continuation and organic part of tho Mysore 
system. There is practically no part of tho Stale uhoro climatic conditions 
do not admit of extension of tho industry; tho only limiting factor seeihs to 
he economic. Tho totn'l men under mulberry is about 00,000 ncres { tho valUB 
of silk produced is over a croio of rupees, and tho industiy in Sts various 
branches supports about 500,000 families. 
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Mysore hns a distinct race of silk-worm which is polivoltino, and spins ti 
greenish cocoon yielding a beautifully lustrous silk of excellent natural 
quality The Mysore worm is hardy mid highly resistant to disease, but is 
slow '1 arming nt matunty and n poor producer of silk in proportion to the 
food consumed ns compared with uuivoltine and bnoltine races. It is how- 
ever c«o of the best polivoltinc worms in existence. 

Position of mien! fine in Mysore indvstiics . — Sericulture has on import- 
ant place in the agricultural economy of the State. It employs that pait of 
the labour of the home which is prevented by custom or feeblouess from parti- 
cipating m the more strenuous work of the field, and it also employs tlint part 
of the tune of the ryot which is left unfilled by the operation of the seasons. 
The utilisation of factors which would otherwise go to waste is wholly a gain, 
morally ns well ns mnterinllv, and one may claim for sericulture all that is 
claimed for spinning, with this addition, tiiat it is more profitable, ns it turns 
to account certain differential advantages of climate and natural conditions. 

Xatuic of ihc vulustiy — The great bulk of Mysore sericulture is suhsidiauj 
to ngiicultuic. It is piactised lu small agriculturists, who, as a rule, do not 
einpioi paid Inborn, nor devote o\clusne!y to reining either time or house- 
room or other rosom cos. They gcuoinlly grow their own food, and depend 
on the returns from sericulture for clothing nnd condiments, and for the little 
extras which brighten their lives. Bnt.it must bo mentioned that in paits 
of the State, sericulture hns established itself as a main industry in successful 
competition with otlici occupations. This stato of tilings is to be found in 
almost all tho silk-producing parts of tlic country', in the vicinity of large 
mmhets, such as Channapntna, Clukbalhptir, and Kollegal. In fact, in nil 
important sencultur.il areas, there is a nucleus wheie sericulture is the pnn- 
cipal industry. It may be noted that the same thing has occurred in Japan. 
This concentration seems to take place under the following conditions — 

(1) The soil is more suited for mulberry than for othci crops; * 

(2) the population is much greater than the soil can siipport if used 

for food crops, and there is in consequence necessity for a quick- 
jielding money crop which can j enumerate intensive application 
of labour ; 

(3) vicinity of large towns or important weekly bazaars affords fncilitv 

for selling silk and buying food-stuff's nnd clothing: 

(4) there arc no competing industries which draw off labour. 

Sericultme practised as a mam industry is rather more sensitive to 
external conditions than tho normal form and is therefore the first to suffer 
from unfavourable variations. This is duo to the foot that the competition 
of other eiops with mulberry nnd of other occupations with the rennne of 
silk-woims is never absent, nnd makes itself felt when, for some reason seri- 
culture begins to weaken. ’ 


Average returns from indhidual •undcrtalings.—Tho Ml sore rearer has 

wnrnyf aB< Vl half 611 ^ ,° f ™ UlbWr ?> which 1.0 roars six crops of 
Bilk-worms in the year. He loses or used to lose about two of these crons 
owing to bad seed or inadequate knowledge nnd resources, but is able liotwith 
standing to make a net gam of about one hundred rupees a yelr T e nvor 
n f^ U t ,?T , ° n a “°P from i st nrt to finish is about six w eelm. Apart from its 
undoubted material advantage,, the industry necessitates a cei tain amount 
n u d c T okcs a . meatal alertness which is more afan toindis- 
A SOriCUltUral ** generally an^air 


restoration. But the vitality due bad seasons upset this lightly built 

the industry to start iith n n«« V frn °nrnbte natural conditions enabled 
' SUrt " ,th a lie " lea® 6 of life about 1890. It is significant 
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that in this revival the impoi ted worm had disappeared, and the Mysore worm 
emerged triumphant. Once again the industry declined, till in 1914-15, it 
reached its lowest point, with an acreage under mulberry of not much over 
25,000. As a result of vigorous State action, the decline has been arrested, 
and the growth natural to a heel thy industry has been restored during the 
past ten years. 


State action. — The elfoits made to protect and develop sericulture arc a 
measure of the growing recognition of its importance to the State. Not voiy 
long ago, the Education Department was entrusted with teaching seuculturo 
tluough the agency of village schools — with no great success. The subject 

,, . , , was then taken up by the Economic Con- 

lei once, and a few trained men were sent 
-out for work to sericuHnral taluks. Each step rendered the scope for advance 
more obvious. Tn 1913, Signor IV. Man, nn Italian Expert, was appointed to 
organise sericulture, hut was able to remain only for a year, during which 
time he started a small farm at Chaimnpatna, and made a beginning in the 
mianufttocuic and issue of cellular seed. After Signor Mari’s departure, the 

si Oik was continued and developed by the 
Agrloultml Cmmltteo Agricultural Committee of the Economic 

Conference, which did much to populniise disonse-free seed, and improve the 
methods of rearing. The causes of the decline of the industry wore investi- 
gated, and remedies proposed. The Committee's labours at this critical period 
in the history of sericulture proved that the situation was not hopeless, and 
indicated the lines of useful action. In 1916, Signor Mari’s services were 
engaged for a second time, and Mr. N, Kama Rao, an officer of the Mysore 
'Civil Service, who was Secietary of tho Agricultural Committee, was asso- 
ciated with him for sericulturnl work. Signor Mari was only able to draw up 
a scheme before failing health and the outbreak of tho Great War compelled 
him to return to Italy. Mr. Rama Rao was then appointed Superintendent 
-of Sericulture in addition to his duties as Secretary of the Agricultural 

Committee. In 1920, the work had deve- 
Oremis tlon of S rl’ultur.U Dai art- J 0 p e d sufficiently to necessitate the organ- 

,C1 ’ isntion of a Sericultural Department, 

and the transfer of the whole-time services of Mr. Rama Rao as Superin- 
tendent. The new department was associated with the Department of Agri- 
culture as a temporary measure. It secured and utilised to advantage the 
services of Mr. M. YoneHlnrn, n highly qualified Japanese Expert, for scienti- 
fic work, and of Miss E. Sato for reeling. Later on it was possible to replace 
them by members of the department’s staff who returned from deputation 
wixli high technical training in Europe and Japan, or had been able to 
specialise by association with tho Expert in scientific work. 


flantifieation' of icorh in the depot tment . — Tlie activities of tho depart- 
ment have been based on a close analysts of the structure nnd requirements 
of the industry. Investigation placed it beyond doubt that the instability of 
Mjsorc sericulture in the past was due to one or more of tho following 
causes : — 


if) Bad or insufficient seed, 

(ii) faulty methods of roaring nnd reeling, 

(ifi) bad methods of purchase and sale — resulting in “sweating” at 
each stage, 

(if) want of economic stamina. 

That this analysis is in tho main correct seems borne out by the success of 
the action based upon it. The work of the department falls under the follow 
ing heads: — 

Education, Expansion, Improvement of seed-supply, Demonstration 
and advice — help in case of silk-worm diseases. Loans, Forma- 
tion of co-operative societies, Establishment of filature and popu- 
larisation of Mysore bilk, Improvement of reeling — machinery, 
and methods, Investigation Of markets for silk. 
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0 1 gam nation of ihe department.— The organisation of tho department for 
working out these objects is as follows: — 

The sorioulturnl parts of the Stnto are divided into four circles, each pre- 
sided with a well-equipped central farm capable of attending to all the activi- 
ties of the department in the area allotted to it. These central farms nrcin 

the charge of officers called Senior 
Circles, Farms, Ootpoila Inspectors? most of whom lmvo high 

academical and technical qualifications. Each central farm controls a num- 
ber of subordinate farms, located at strategic points so ns to command the 
scricnltural men. There are altogether ten such subordinate farms. Their 
function is to keep in close touch with tho royts, to secure them their require- 
ments ni tho way of mulberry cuttings, silk-norm seed, roaring and reeling 
appliances, and loans, and to advise nnd guide tbcm, when necessary, to pro- 
cure for them assistance, such ns disinfection; etc., in case of silk-worm 
epidemics, nnd to render them generally all possible assistance in mnking the 
roarings a success. 


In addition to the above, when work develops in a now area sufficiently to 
require continuous attention, outposts are established dependent on the 
nearest organised farm. These outposts nro shifted f) Qm time to time accord- 
ing to requirement. 


The improvement of reeling; and the filature constitute a separate section, 
under an officer entitled Superintendent of Heeling nnd Filature, with hend- 

quarters at Jijsorc; nnd the formation 
Co S orJwtiS?K?wteir <U ” flni mid cflrc of co-operative societies is treat- 

. ed ns n special branch of work, and lins » 

Senior Inspector with hcadquartors at Chnnnnpntna to look after it. The 
expansion in Cliitaldrng district is in charge of nn Inspector, who nt present 
works in diroct subordination sto the Superintendent. 


Tho following statement shows 
IVpnrtment • — 


tho organisation of the SoriculturaJ 


DmFcnoN— SurEmsTEKumcT or SraicrorunE (Ueaoquahtfrb, Mysore). 


CeXral 

Farms 


Reeling and 
Filature 

(Headquarters, 

Mysore) 


Co-operation 


Expansion in 
Chftaidrug 

liobbur 

Xnyjfcinahntti 


Mysore 

(Subordinate Farrr,t) 
T.-Rnrasipur 
HoIe-Rar.iaipnr 
Xagxmangala. 

(Onfpoif*) 

Artvlgud 
Hirst vo 
Mslv.ilh 


CllASSArATSA 

(Sulorima'e Farm)) 
Badadl (Peed) 

(Oj/poste) 

Mogemhilli 


Kcsioai. 
Hebbiu: (Seed) 


Koiar 

HicdigannT 

ftdlagbatto 


The total staff, exclusive, of clerical, is— 

C Senior Inspectors— 4 permanent, 2 temporary. 

20 Inspectors— 18 permanent, 2 temporary. 

30 Operatives P* m 
(. 2nd class 20. 
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The work done by the department "under the various heads of activity is 
summarised below : — 

Education . — 

Year. Education. 

3919-20 . . , .16 Long course students. 

0 Short course students. 

26 Pnnchamas. 

1920- 21 • 4 . . 4 Higher course. 

1] Loner course. 

24 Short courso. 

33 Panchnma students. 

1921- 22 . . . . 10 Long course (mostly volunteers). 

20 Short course. 

11 Panchamas. 

20 Students in Taluk Schools. 

1922- 23 • . . . 8 Long couise. 

14 Short course. 

1923- 24 .... No regulnr course for want of funds. Yet 20 

students in lower course and 3 in higher 
courbc were trained. 

1 from Hyderabad. 

2 from Coorg. 

Farm School trained 10 people. 

1924- 26 .... 10 Higher course. 

" ' 10 Lower course. 

6 Short course in Mysore. 

4 Short course in Chnnnnpatna. 

0 Short course in Holc-Narasipur. 

1925- 26 .... 77 Students including 22 in reeling. 

Till last year an allotment was usually sanctioned for scholarships in the 
budget of tlio department, and it was possible to train men for recruitment. 
The District Boards have always boon very generous in giving stipends to 
students from their districts, and have evinced great intorest in the encour- 
agement of the industry. Students trained by District Boards have invari- 
ably settled down on their own lands. It is getting increasingly difficult to 
find recruits for the department, for want of trained mon, and owing to the 
very low rates of pay allowed to operatives. 

Every farm of the department is a school for practical instruction, and 
profoundly influences roaring methods in the neighbourhood. 

In co-operation with the District Board of Mysore, and the Education 
Department, sericulture hns been introduced ns an examination subject in 
two selected Middle Schools at Kudcru and Malavalli. The District Board of 
Hassan has also sanctioned the opening of a sericultural class on tho same 
lines, at a place to be selected shortly. 

Expansion. — Exnot statistics of mulberry cultivation are not available. 
Our ideas of fluctuations in area have to bo based on tho figures in the Season 
and Crop Deports, supplemented by direct infoi motion and verified by first- 
hand general impressions. The export trade in silk* furnishes an index of 
the state of the industry, and tho demand for mulbciry cuttings and for seed 
cocoons furnishes another indication. There is no doubt that tho industry 
has been growing by expansion to the north of tho old frontier, and that a 
corresponding strengthening has been going on in the old areas. Tho years 
1923-24 and 1924-25 were bnd years, owing to scanty rain-fall and low prices, 
and in some places— specially wliefo sericulture had become a main occupa- 
tion — there was an immediate diminution in tho area under mulberry. That 

* See next page. 
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the mdustiy did not snffer more severely is duo partly to its natural robust- 
ness, and partly to the slowness with which causes react on a conservative 
population. Theie is howeier no doubt that to-day the industry has grown 
to nearly twice tho sire it was in 1914-15, and that deep-seated sources of 
danger have been eradicated. In estimating the scope for expansion, there 
is praoticalh no part of the State where tho climatic conditions are such as 
to preclude the industry, but regard must bo had to the economic conditions 
laiourablo to its introduction. There are parts of tho State where popu- 
lation is so sparse that agricultuie and e\ en domestic service are dependent 
on impelled labour, intioducing soncultuie lieie is out of the question. 
There are othei parts wliero wages aio high owing to tho existence of laigo 
centralised indiistiies like nulls, mining, factories, and workshops; and others 
again wheie there are already suitable subsidiary industries, which it would 
be inexpedient to disturb. Large sections or communities base religious or 
sentimental objections to one or moie stages of tho industry; and this pre- 
judice. where it exists, opposes a fnirlv formidable bninei to expansion. 
Allowing foi all this, thoro is no doubt that the sericulture of the State can 
be developed to about four times its present size, without interfering with 
any otliei avocation, hut merely by utilising resources which now go to waste. 
The increased output could easily bo absorbed by India, which at present 
imports about seien crorcs of rupees woitli of silk and substitutes either as 
yarn or as fabrics. This forecast assumes, of course, that nothing will occur 
in the meantime to curtail the world’s demand for natural silk, and that tho 
distance between silk and rayon and other te^iles will remain more or less 
vliat it is at present. Tins is by no means an impiobnble assumption. Tho 
t dative position of natural silk and rayon Mill bo referred to acnin later in 
we report. 



•Silk export rrow Mysore. 


Yoar. 

Silk. 

W/STE. 

Total r 




— — 



LsMIB 


Mb. 

Lakhs. 

lids. 

Lakhs. 


1915-10 

4,011 

23-0 

3,762 

•SO 

20 7 

1918-17 

4,622 

30 7 

4, f 03 

33 

340 

1917 18 

4,601 

354 

920 

•7 

80-L 

1918-19 .... 

0,591 

500 

2.97S 

20 

s 

Cl 

1910-20 

0,355 

50-0 

8,802 

S-9 

08 5 

1920-21 

3,021 

372 

0,710 

09 

44-1 

1021-22 . ... 

7,700 

77-0 

0,080 

39 

sj-s 

1922-23 

7,3*0 

$3*5 

3,110 

4*1 

S7-6 


Of tfmlowthTtheVnn?^ m f- °- t I ,is Bection of furnishes a measure 
01 X 110 growth of the department m influence and usefulness Ton vears nm 

lfl2oTTt C0Ul ? ™ 1* persuaded to take 200 la^ a^r In 

1820-26, wo produced 401,056 laying, i„ our gramages, ^d p^oeTmed^through 

cuioiaxfeMd our selected rearers, tho production of 


* See previous page. 
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quantity of disease-free seed, the grainages strained their resources to the 
utmost; and it is probable that the limit with our existing equipment has 
been reached. The demand is so strong that if we quadrupled our production 
we could hardly satisfy it. A feature of the present demand is the eagerness 
of the ryots for the new races. These new races and hybrids, which are a 
result of our experimental and breeding work, represent an inorease in yield 
of nearly 40 per cent, and a curtailment of the period of rearing by 4 to 5 
days in its most expensive part. To produce seed of these rnces on an ade- 
quate scale, it is necessary to have cold storage plant, with which the depart- 
ment has yet to bo provided. 

Some idea of the valuo of this branch of the department’s work can be 
formed when it is said that whereas formerly 2 crops used to be lost out of 
every 5 owing to bad seed, failures from that cause are now comparatively 
infiequent in areas reached by our seed organisation. 

A word of explanation is necessary about selected seed rearers. Since 
cellular seed is expensive, and its supply is very limited, it is necessary to 
supplement the work of the grainages — which turn out only cellular seed — by 
ciiM t n.,.. e a carefully planned and controlled com- 

plain of seed production with tlie co- 
operation of selected rearers in the recognised seed centres. The basis ot 
selection is a good mulberry garden, a disinfoctable rearing room, and skill nnd 
reputation on the pnit of the rearer. The selected seed-man has to bind him- 
self to Tear only cellular layings issued to him from the Government grain- 
ages, and to submit to supervision and conti ol. lie gets tlio cellular seed 
free of cost, his rearing room is disinfected, and he is placed in touch with 
the great body of reai ers requiring seed cocoons. Wo linve now 47 seed roarers 
in the far-famed seed centres of Bidadi, Kunigal, and Hobbur, capable of 
producing in the aggregate about 70 lakhs of seed cocoons. Mention must 
be made of a very notnble piece of intensive seed work conducted last year p- 
Mugur, one of the largest silk-worm rearing villages in tlio State. Thun 
consecutive crops had failed owing to pobrino. The department organised a 
systematic disinfection of rearing houses, and supplied cellular layings to all 
rearers. Not n single crop failed. 

The following figures show the growth of tlio seed work of the depart- 


D.F. layings distributed to ryots. 

D.F. layings were issued. 

D.F. layings and 27 laklis of seed 
cocoons through Seed Cocoon Cam- 
paign. 

D.F. layings and 60 laklis of seed 
cocoons. 

D.F. layings nnd 90 lakhs of seed 
cocoons and 9,000 D.F. layingB of 
Now Rnces. (Very unfavourable 
season.) 

D.F. layings /including 12,000 of New 
Rnces) and 70 laklis of seed cocoons. 

D.F. layings and 68 lakhs of seed 
cocoons. 


mont: — 


1919-20 

. . 180,297 

1920-21 

. 277,862 

1921-22 

, 326,193 

1922-23 

. 395,959 

1923-24 

. 240,901 

1924-25 

. 390,168 

1925-26 

. ‘ . 401,036 


Demonstrations, improvement in rearing, treatment of silk-worm epide- 
mics . — -What with the improvement of the seed-supply, and what with tlio 
example and the educative influence of the farms, tlio Mysore ryot, especi- 
ally in the vicinity of tlio department’s institutions, now gets a yield which 
represents a substantial improvement over what he used to get in the past. 
Ton years ago 25 to 80 lbs. was considered n fair yield for a rearing with 100 
layings; the present areinge is somowhere about 40 lbs. The record yield got 
anywhere w r as 89 lbs. for 100 layings of a F, hybrid, near Cliannapatna. The 
improvement consists in better spacing, a more suitable adaptation of food to 
stage of development, more efficient ‘methods of cleaning, some attention to 
silk-worm hygiene, and greater enro in mounting and harvesting. A very 
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largo number of demonstrations accompanied with lantern lectures aro held 
every yeni at important jatras, festivals, or other largo gatherings of people 
with the help of tho Distiict Boaids. Competitions are arranged between 
improved machinery and the old-timo village appliances, and many a convert 
to rational seiicnlturc has been secured. There were two large Sericultural 
Conferences at Channapatna and Mysore, held by the District Boards of 
Bangalore and Mysore, respectively, whero a number of important resolutions 
were passed which aro now under consideration. The District Board of 
Mysore, the premier silk-producing district of the State, co-operated very 
cordially with the department hy giving sericulture a prominent place in all 
their Confcremes and extending to it a scry gonoious measure of encourage- 
ment and nssistanco 


Loam — As has already been stated, the small rearer has not much econo- 
mic stamina and is frequently in need of loans for short terms. Ho was 
formerly at tho mercy of small moneylenders who praotically squeezed him 
dry; and when, as ftequontly happened, the moneylender was also a buyer 
of cocoons, the reaier rapidly lost freedom of sale, and fell into a position of 
dependence. There are two obvoius remedies — -State aid thiougli taccavi 
loans, and the organisation of co-operative oredit. Beal co-operation suited 
to the industiy is of slow growth, and ns will bo stated later, a sound and 
promising beginning has been made. Government have sanctioned a schomo 
or sericultural loans also ; in practico, theso loans at present provide for long 
term credit for capital oxpenditmo, while short term loans aro ns a rule left 
to co-operntne and private credit. Formerly tho administration of these 
loans was entrusted concurrently to local revenue officers, and the Superin- 
tendent of Sericulture, the lovisod rules of 1925 cost this responsibility solely 
in tho Senculturnl Department. The following statement sets forth the 
amount of loans granted each year: — 


Year. 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

■* 020-21 

1921- 22 ) 

1922- 23 [■ 

1923- 24 ) 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 



No of loans 

Amonnt 




Es. 

• • • 

• • • 

27 

3,060 

• • • 

• « • 

11 

920 

* • • 

• • • 

3 

450 

• • • 


4 

950 

• • • 

• • • 

21 

4,830 

Information 

not available. 

Loans were 

granted 

old rulos 

by Revenue Officers. 

. 

• • • 

10 

2,830 

. 

. 

39 

7,450 


under 


Cwpwta.-.T'w is „ 0 doubt that sericulture offers an almost ideal 
to-oporation, and jet strangely enough till last year there was not 
hr thTfi? 0 “"s* 0 ^culture co-operative society. One had been started 
Tt™^ per 5w Department some years ago at Sidlaghatta, but it failed 
ter rnmn 1 ,,S ^ types of society would not do, and that tho indusl 

d r dlst "mtive_type, combining short-term eiedit with supply of 
seed and appliances, technical guidance, and aid in marketing The work nf 

IllPUg 


( 1) JIn ^'varpet (3) Chakkere, (4) Mogenhalli, (5) 

Mugur, (10) Kairfmtti } Thimmasandra * ® Kutllur, (9) 
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Most of these societies havo started very well, and show gieat willingness 
and aptitude, hut have more than justified the anticipation that close and con- 
stant technical guidance is vital, at least in the initial stages. 

Filatuie, village and domestic reeling . — A small filature of 12 basins of the 
French type was installed in Mysore in 1922. The object was to train labour, 
experiment in reding technique, test the reeling quality of cocoons, and fami- 
liarise the silk world with Mysore sericulture. This filature started with 
exporting silk to France and England, and is now devoting itself to tho manu- 
facture of high grade silk capable of utilisation in Indian weaving. It is 
slowly educating the Indian demand, and preparing the way for grading up 
the quality of Mysore silk as a whole. It would be very useful if the filatuie 
wore supplemented by a small throwing mill and a w'eaving establishment. 
The filature is capable of producing about .300 lbs. of silk a month. 


A filature, equipped nlso with a throwing plant, has been established by 
private enterprise at Bangalore. 

Filatures have undoubtedly an important part to play in raising the indus- 
try by giving a load in the improvement of leeling, and by preparing the 

way for superior silk by advertisement 

8 and securing a demand ; yet the countiy’s 

silk as a whole can only be benefited by grndunlly improving the equipment 
and methods of the village reolers. 


Last year experiments woi e conducted with various types of domestic basin ; 
demonstrations were organised on a large scale, and constructive criticism 
was invited from all eligible quarters. The result of the investigation may 
be eummarised ns below: — 


(1) It is essential to the development of Mysore sericulture and even 

to its stability, that the quality of the raw silk produced should 
be improved and made uniform, so as to extend the scope of its 
employment in manufactures. At present, its low quality con- 
fines it to n nairow and comparatively unremunerative market. 

(2) Conditions in Mysore make it imperative that this improvement 

must commence in the villages in closo touch with the rearing 
industry; and it cannot be imposed from outside by the estab- 
lishment; of filatures. The improvement of raw silk is dependent 
on the improvement of cocoons by the provision of good seed and 
employment of better roaring methods on tlio one hand, and the 
introduction of more efficient reeling machinery on the other. 
In Mysore, reeling cannot, without disnstor, bo dissociated from 
seed production and rearing. 

(3) Tho reeling machinery should satisfy the following conditions:—- 

(a) It must possess all tho essential working parts of the latest 

typo of filature basin, which ensure propor size, strength 
, and cohesion. 

(b) It must he strong, simple in construction and capable of 

being attended to by the village smith with lps ordinnry 
resources. 

(e) Its initial cost must he within the moans of the average 
village family; its working should demand no special 
skill or expense, and it Bhould exact no requirements in 
, the way of furniture. 

{ d) It should be portable, and should lend itself to gradual 
expansion by the addition of fresh units, securing fresh 
economies with each expansion. 

!c) While not inferior in efficiency to the best foreign basin, it 
, should compare favourably with the village charka in 

cheapness of operation and adaptability to ’rural 
conditions, 

Tt is obvious that (b), (c), (Vi), (a) put the foreign basins out of court at 
once. To satisfy these conditions, a basin was designed and patented under 
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•the name of the “ Mysore Domestic Bnsin." This basin can be worked either 

.... _ . singly, or in combinations consisting of 

Mj- Bom . two or more. Probably live form the most 

adinntageous combination, ns they can be operated by a single turner. They 
have been successfully tested thioughout the State, and have invariably 
elicited great intoieat and enthusiasm during demonstrations. Silk reeled 
with the domestic basin is neatly ns good as fllatuie silk, and fetches prices 
fully 30 per cent, higher than silk produced with the village char], a. 


Experiment t . — Important experiments in silk-worm breeding are being 
conducted m the Central Fauns at Mysoic and Cliannnpatna, covering practi- 
cally tlio whole field of seiiculture. In breeding, the mam objects kept in 
view hate been — 


(1) select!! o improvement of tlio Mysoic race of silk-woims, 

(2) fixation of new races, 

(3) deteimination of the extent to which hybrid seed could be profitably 

issued for producing reeling cocoons, 

(4) lowing and acclimatisation of pure races for stock in the prepara- 

tion of hybiid seed. 


Besides the progress made towards the objective, the experiments were 
fruitful in results of great scientific interest. The experiments were only 
made possible by a fieo and successful employment — for the first time in India 
— of the artificial treatment of hibernating eggs so as to make them hatch like 
multivoltines. 


The experimental breeding work disclosed some important facts. The 
limits of improvement by selection in the pure Mysore race itself nro in sight : 
it is not possible to bhorten the rearing period, or to secure a more profitable 
latio between the yield of bilk and the consumption of mulberry leaves. The 
expeiimental work has been rich in results of great value to' the industiy, 
but to take full advantage of them, it is necessary to have more grainnge and 
reaiing space, more staff, and facilities for controlling temperature. The 
renters arc anxious to rear the improved seed nnd seed of higher yielding 
races, hut the department is not at present equipped to meet the demand. 

Organisation . — Sericulture lias its roots in the economic life of the coun- 
try, and is necessary to its progress and happiness. Improvement of seed nnd 
technical methods would bo barren of result without an organisation that 
secures to the workers the full benefits of tlieir labour. No industry can pros- 
per without a power of adaptation to clinnging conditions and without the 
capacity to assimilate new ideas. Its progress depends on the readiness with 
winch it can benefit by the advance of knowledge, nnd this requires alertness 
and power of internal adjustment, or in other words, a brond-based orgamsa- 
tion winch can keep abreast of technical progress, nnd which can safeguard 
the industry by influencing production, and by securing an appropriate place 
in markets. The organisation (this is my personal opinion) must begin in 
the village, with a co-operative sooioty or panehayat; tlio co-operative socie- 
ties, pancliayats and leading sericulturists of a taluk may form a Taluk Assol 
?-Si ■? n ' ■f 1 n .d ^ lc process of federation may rise through taluk and district 
till it culminates in a Control Bilk Association for the State, capable of ropre- 
senfing the industry and looking after its interests. Steps are tefngtXn 
with the approval of Government, to form a Provincial Sillr 

a Inch will probably have ramifications rrtnnPisif* X.1..T Ti ^^OCUltlOHj 

It is necessary 


„ i ■ v .|i ** VYi V *■« *uria «■ A'rovmciai c 

aluch will probably have ramifications extending into taluks 
also to linvo a Conditioning House in the State. 


heen'rcspoSiblo^nrc :— ? Cl " ef 1Densurei for wbidl tbe department has 


(1) Organisation of Government grainages. 

(2) Organisation of aided grainages. 

(3) System of selected roarers of seed cocoons. 

(0 Organisation of supply of mulberry cuttings to aid expansion. 
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, (5) Organisation of practical instruction to new rearers and reelers. 

(6) Provision of sericulturnl loans. 

(7) Concessions for introducing sericulture in new areas and among the 

- depressed clnsses. 

(8) Establishment of filature. 

(9) Designing new types of basin for Mysore conditions. 

(10) Establishing now races and breeds of silk-worm. 

(11) Organisation of co-operative societies. 

(12) Securing co-operation and assistance from Local Boards. 

(13) Investigation of South Indian mnrkets. 

(14) Concessions for the formation of mulberry topes. 

(15) Introduction of sericulturnl instruction in two middle schools, in 

. co-operntion with the Education Department. 

Prog i amme of work for the future. — The piogramme of work for the future 
will not only have to maintain progress on the lines already established, but 
will have to provide for the following important developments : — 

(1) Establishment of cold storage plant in the Central Farms. 

(2) Investigation of the requirements of Indian silk manufacturers and 

adaptation of Mysore raw,silk thereto. 

(3) Organisation of trade, and the establishment of suitable centres of 

distribution. 

(4) Standardisation of Mysore silk and establishment of a Conditioning 

House. 

(5) Formation of local silk associations which are in quick touch with 

all branches of the industry and their affiliation to a Central 

Provincial Silk Association. 

(6) Development of sericulturnl co-operation so as to embrace every 

part of the industry. 

(7) Legislative control of seed production and of epidemic diseases. 

(8) Protection for Mysore silk. 

This work has been and is being done in Japan, and is equally necessary 
here. The work requires more staff and more equipment and is of a magni- 
tude to tax the onergies of the department for the next twenty years. Lnter 
on, it may be possible to transfer some of the functions to local bodies retain- 
ing only scientific work and control in the department. 

Conclusion. — There is evidence of an essential change in the outlook of the 
Mysore silk industry. Till quite recently, wo were in secure possession of the 
South Indian market which took our average saleable output, however coarse, 
provided only it was cheap. Tbo combination of cheapness and badness held 
our industry in thrall, but kept it olive. Now, things are changing. Better 
reeled foreign silks, and artificial silk, and with its cheap glitter-irresistiblo 
to the untutored eye have invaded the traditional markets, nnd are fiercely 
competing with Mysore silk. One usually roads in foreign journals that arti- 
ficial silk — or rayon as it is called — can never displace natural silk, and so on; 
and this is no doubt truo, but with two important provisos — vis., (1) the 
natural silk must bo a high grade article, liko what is imported into Europe 
nnd America, (2) tho consumers must possess sufficient enlightenment to know 
what they are buying, and to know both what artificial silk is nnd what it is 
not. In India where much of the natural silk is reeled in a low grade, and 
where a largo proportion of the consumers look upon rayon as a durable 
foreign silk possessing the advantage of cheapness, rayon does displace, and 
is displacing real silk. In the long run, a better knowledge of rnyon may 
confine its employment within just bounds ; but it is possible that this Iniow- 
ledge may como too Into to save Mysore sericulture from irremediable injury. 
There is evidence that in Mysore, the very home of silk, a large proportion 
of the looms which formerly employed only real silk, now tako rayon, and 
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that rayon fabrics nro penetrating into middle class .liomcs. Usually, bad 
seasons, bj contracting the output of silk, laiso its prices; but last year the 
industry suffered Jrom the double evil of bad season and low prices.. There 
seems to be no doubt that one of the causes of this abnormality is the increas- 
ing rogue of layon. One has only to know that the imports of rayon into 
India hare increased fiom 19 4 lakhs of rupees in valuo in 1922 to 204 - 25 
lakhs of rupees in 1925 to realise the magnitude of this, menace to our silk 
industry The world’s production of rayon in this period has grown from 
79 J million pounds to 185 5 million pounds; and much of the accumulated 
capital and disciplined skill of some of the. most piogressivo countries in the 
world arc dor otmg themselves to increase, improro and cheapen this product. 
With proper dticction and improremont the. natural silk industry ought to 
rise abore the plane of direct conflict with this giant organisation by produc- 
ing a high class fibre which supplies a distinctive demand which will not accept 
a substitute; but in a cottage industiy practised by the rjot classes, adjust- 
ment to new conditions is a very slow process indeed, and in the meanwhile 
the industry itself may suffer lasting harm. Experience shows that our 
ryots arc very tenacious of sericulture so long as any hope is left; but once 
they are duron from it, nothing will induce them to take it up again. In 
fact, the places where sericulture once existed but exists no more, seem blight 
ed with a cuisc against its revival. Tlio reason is, that each acre which goes 
out of mulberry is a loss in capital alone of over a hundred rupees, and the 
wienth in economic life resulting from tlio loss of an established occupation 
paralyses tlio spirit of enterprise. And this is a loss which falls on a speci- 
ally poor, hardworking class of people. 

Tliero can be no doubt Hint our silk needs protection against foreign silk 
and more, specially’ against rayon. This is not tho plnce for discussion of the 
subject: it may suffice to say that the Board of Agriculture recorded it as 
their considered opinion that: — 

“In viow of the growing menace to the silk industry fiom the competition 
of foieign silks and silk goods on tho one side, and of artificial silk and artifi- 
cial silk goods on the other, it is essential that strong measures should be 
taken for tho protection of tho industry.” 

Apnrt from this, it is equally essential that Mysoi o should produce cocoons 
at less cost by employing belter seed and improved methods, produce bettor 
silks by . employing more officiont and up-to-dnte machinery, and standardise 
production by adapting it carefully to markets. All this Is necessary not only 
for improvement but for survival. A Silk Association with i. unifications reach- 
ing out into tnluhs and centres of production, and a State Conditioning House 
seem absolutely essential to safety. 
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Oral Evidence. 

. 9023, The Chairman : Mr. Rama Rao, you aro Superintendent of Sericul- 
ture in the Stato of Mysore? — Yes. 

0021. You have provided the Commission, tvith a very interesting memo- 
randum on the work done in the Department of Sericulture in Mysore. It 
is very complete, but there are a few questions which I should like to ask 
you. The first deals with co-operntion. Have you had a long experience 
of the co-operative movement in Mysore State P — Yes. 

9025. Are you a believer in co-operation in connection with sericulture? 
— I am a sincere believer in it. I think co-operation offers the only solution 
to most of our difficulties. 

9020. On the credit side, does sericulture call for any capital on the 
part of the cultivator? — Practicnlly no capital. 

9027. So that, these co-oporativo societies have not denlt with credit 
to a great extent? — Not to any groat extent. Sericulture is not a capitalist 
Industry, that is what T moan when I say that sericulture calls for no 
capital; but the sorioulturist is frequently in need of small sums of money, 
and that is where a co-operative society can come to his assistance. 

9023. Would you let tha Commission havo some amplification of the state- 
ment on co-operation which begins on page 8 of the memorandum ? Can 
you toll us the scope of theso societies? Wlint exactly they do for the seri- 
oulturist? — They practically help the sorioulturist in every stage of his 
operations. They purchase seed for him; tkoy find mulberry cuttings for 
him, because he has to plant mulberry boforo ho does anything else; they 
find disease-free seed for him; they find technical guidance for him; they 
help him to market his produce; they lend him small surnB of money when 
he is in need of such help, and if ho wants to rcol his cocoons tlioy help 
him to do so. 

9029. So that tlioir credit work is really confined to tho supply of seed 
and appliances on a credit basis, with an occasional advance of money if 
the sericulturist is in immediate difficulty? — That iB so. It is essentially a 
short-term credit. The money is never lent out for longer than three 
months; the usual period is 46 days; but supposing that through no fault 
-of his own tho borrower is unablo to repay the money within that term, they 
grant him one extension. Tho longest term for which money is loft with 
any borrower is three months. 

9030. Normally for only ono'erop? — That is tho position, but if the crop 
is lost through no fault of tho borrower, ho gets time until tho next crop is 
ready. 

9031. I want you to give tho Commission, if you will, a picture of how 
you go about establishing a co-operative organisation in a village which is 
taking up sericulture for .tlio first time. Where do yon get your expert ad- 
vice from? — It is very diffioult to got a villago to take up sericulture for the 
first time. A co-operative society can only bo started in a village whoro 
sericultuio has been established lor sometime. You must hove a sufficient 
number of people practising tho industry, and evon then there is difficulty 
in starting a co-operative society, Though sericulturists aro- used to praoli- 
'cal co-operation, the name sometimes calls up to thorn associations of co-opera- 
tivo societies that havo failed, and that kind of thing. Wo have to convince 
them that they havo been co-operating with one another, without knowing it* 
that they have got common aims wluoli can best bo met by common action; 
and then wo havo to get together a number ol people who can work together 
and start a co-operative society. It is very diffioult to start a co-operative 
society and I would not start ono in a villago uhcro sericulture it new. 
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90 J 2. I nm concerned to discolor from you, if I can, who it is that pro- 
vides tiio technical advice, a Inch is one of tho services, according to this- 
memoiandum, which tho co-operative society rondem to its member*'— 1 The 
Sericulture Department provides it. A Scrioulturo Society is started by tho 
Scncultuie Department, in consultation with tho Department of Co-opera- 
tion and the teilimial advice is fill milled by the Sericulture Department 
to start into. But the sericulture co-operative society is nl'o icfjuested to 
depute some intelligent member to undergo training in the noare>t Govern- 
ment farm. 

£0,13. What is tho system of innnngemcnt of these socioties?—' The finan- 
cial side of the management is done bj tho Registrar of Co-opeintivo Socie- 
ties, that is, the officer in charge of the Co-opeintivo Department, and the 
technical operations aro supervised by tho Sericulture Department. 

9034. So that members of the society do not manage the society s — It is 
the guidance that I am speaking about. All that tho members can do they 
are encouraged to do, but there is a good deal that they cannot do in tho 
present state of things, and there wo eotno to their assistance and do that 
for them.* 

9035. How old is tho oldest successful socioty that is working at tlio 
moment P — It is about 18 months old. 

9030. Do you look foiwnid to tho day when these societies will bo nblo to 
provide tliemselvcs vvitli efficient management and also provido tbomselves 
with technical ndvicoP — I nm confident thoy will bo ablo to do it after somo 
experience is gained, but it takes time; I think it will take five years. 

903". “Would you caro to give tho Commission tho total figure in your 
budget on account of senculture? — I can givo tbo figure nppiovimalely : we 
spend altogether about Rs. 85,000 on the average and wo get back some of it 
m tho way or returns. 

9038. How much do jou get back? — About Rs. 10,000. 

9039. So that you hnvo a net nverngo expenditure of about Rs. 75,000? — 
Yes; tho figures aro approximate. 

9010. What is tho total population interested in sericulture?— 200,000 
families. 

9011. Dr. Hydtr: In these two memotandn at ono place you say 200, (UK) 
families and in another jou saj 200,000 pcoplo. Which is rorrect? — Tho 
second memorauduint is not mine. 

9012. Which ono is yours? — The big ono. 

9043. The Chairman: And that is tbo correct one, is it? — Yes. 

9044. Dr. Hydcr: What proportion of jour population would those 
200,000 families comprise? — It would be about ono-oightb of our total popula- 
tion. 

9045. The Oha.ii man: Can you estimato tho total value of tho industry 
to the people themselves? — Yes, I would cstiranto it at over n crore ot 
rupees, and that is a couscrvatne estimate. 

9046. llavo jou considered the possibility- of tbo extension ol this indus- 
try to areas in British India not ot present engaged in sericulture? — No. 

9047. Do j-ou know the conditions of the industry in British India?— I 
know of the conditions in somo parts of British India; I boro seen some- 
thing of tho industry in Bengal, but not much. I know rather more about 
the industiy ii, Kollegnl in the Coimbatore district; that is practicalir a 
continuation of our sciiculturnl area. 


* Appendix I. - 

t Not printed. A memorandum on the Sill. Industry o] Mysoie bv Air. 
1020) Slha 01 th ° B “ nsoloro Sllk filature. (Government Press, Bangalore, 
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i)^18. Docs the Bengal scriculturist use the same worm? — It is nor the 
same bvorn. The usual worm reared in Bengal is smaller than tho Mysore 
one; It spins a smaller, flimsier yellow cocoon; ours is light green; tho 
Bengal*, one is called Nistri. 

0049, Is tho food-supply of tho Mysore worm confined entirely to tho 
mulberry? — Entirely. 

9050. Is tho mulberry crop liable to failure for any particular reasons? — 
There are a few minor posts, but there has not been any serious one, so 
far as I am aware. Generally, tho difficulties experienced m mulberry culti- 
vation are found to be connected with tho water-logging of tho soil or other 
causes. 

0051. Mr. lalvcrf: Is it bush mulberry or tieo inulborry that yon culti- 
vate in Mysore? — Tho distinction is merely cultuiol; there nro mulberry 
tiees also in Mysoro, but our usual method of cultivation is bush, and even 
m bush mulberry theio aro two or tlneo varieties of cultivation practised; 
the method adopted in each cose depends on the amount of in igation avail- 
able 

9052. The Ckuuman: How long does a mulberry plantation, once plant- 
ed, l&sl ?--lho plantation is renewed once in 20 years. Ohoio is no need to 
■do it, I think, with proper cultural methods, but no havo no exporionce. 

9033. Does the mulberry plantation repi csent an important capital from 
the serioulturist’s angle? — Ceitainly; it takes about fits. 100 to establish 
one acre of bush mulberry. It is not invested all at one time, but when 
mulberry has been established on about an acre of land, it represents about 
11s. 100 of capital. 

9034. Is the credit to carry tho sericulturist over tho earlier periods of 
his planting provided by the co-operative societies? — There aro not enough 
■co-operative societies to piovide money to any appreciable extent. 

9035. Do yon aim at that?— No, I do not. I think that the scricultural 
co-operative societies had better confine themselves to short-term credit for 
tho periodical operations connected with the silk-worm ronring industry. 

9056. Credit in connection with mulberry would requiro long-term cre- 
dit? — TeB. 

9057. In your view, is tho competition of artificial silk with natural silk 
increasing? — T havo made enquiries which tend to show that tho competi- 
tion of artificial silk is being felt, and it is bound to increase, but 1 think 
it is only a temporary phase. 

905S. On wjmt do you base that view? — On tho fact that artificial silk 
can never for any length of time compote with real silk, becauso it has cer- 
tain points of natural inferiority which cannot be overcome. _ For instance, 
it 1ms >got a lustre, which makes it easy to detect that it ie not the real 
article but only an imitation ; for another thing, it has not got the necessary 
tensile strength especially when moist, nnd it does not take certain dyes n3 
well as natural silk docs. 

9059. The tensile strength of the nitificinl silk and tho dut ability of tho 
finished artificial fabric have improved a great deal of recent years, havo 
they not? — They have improved a good deal, but they can nover come up to 
that of real silk unless, probably a higher class of raw material is used than 
is employed at present, nnd that would raise the cost. Tho most important 
point in favour of artificial silk iB that it satisfies certain tastes and that 
it is cheaper than silk. I would add there is a distinctive demand for 
natural silk which artificial silk can never supply. Artificial Bilk has cer- 
tain points of inferiority which cannot bo romoved without raising tho cost 
of production so much that tho advnntago of cheapness would disnpxienr. 

9000. lTow about tho relative price of the fabrics in India to-day? Is 
there a wide gap in price betweeu tho real and tho artificial? — The gap is 
very wide; I am speaking of tho fabiics which our women wear; a good silk 
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fabric would cost Rs. 70 for a piece of 9 yaids, wheieos a fairly colourable 
imitation of a similar size would cost nbout Rs. 15. 

9061. That is a very marked difference? — Yes, a very marked difference. 

9062. Have jou hopes of reducing the cost of production of the real silk? 
— I have. 

9U63, Do you think it might he possible to reduce it to nn important 
extent? — I think so; I am hopeful that with better organisation, the im- 
provement of our seed supply, and the improvement of our reeling, we might 
be able to reduce it by about 30 per cent. 

9064. As much as thntP — Yes ; as much ns that. 

9065. That means reducing the mortality of the worm considerably; does 
it not? — Yes, and also increasing the silk content of the cocoons spun "by 
the norm. 

9066. Do the epidemic diseases, which do so much damage to the worm, 
come in cycles ? — I have not noticed nny periodicity nbout the occurrence of 
these epidemics but they are most severe when, for wont of rain or other 
reasons, the supply of silk-worm food is scnnty or of poor quality. 

9067. Is it your view that your knowledge now enables you to keep in 
check the known diseases of the silk-worm? — It certainly does. 

9068. I suppose that the business of sericulture is a traditon of long 
standing in certnin communities in the State. Ib it very difficult to persuade 
districts uhich hare not been accustomed to the practice of sericulture to 
take it up? — I have noticed this nbout the e\tension of sericulture, that it 
generally extends by overflow ; there is an area where sericulture is establish- 
ed and it spreads from that area. 

9069. From village to village? — Yes, from village to villnge. You cannot 
easily plant a sericulture colony in a place where sericulture has not been 
carried on before; it is very difficult. Sericulture is Blowly extending in 
Mysore, and it is extending from old areas to new ones. We made some 
efforts to introduce sericulture in places whore conditions seemed suitable 
hut where it had not boon practised before; wo are inteiesting people, hut we 
do not succeed in mnking them take up the industry. 

9070. You have never had a successful effort of that sortP — I would not 
say never; but it is very difficult work; we feel we had better devote our 
effoits to some more useful lines. 

9071. Can you think of a case where you havo introduced sericulture with' 
success in a new area? — Yes; Cliitaldiug. 

9072. That is the only case? — Yes. 

9073. How do you go about establishing these now communities ?— I' 
generally satisfy myself by experiment that the conditions there nre suit- 
able, I plant a small area with mulberry, and send down n man there with 
silk-worm seed; after he had reared them there through all the seasons of 
the year and I am satisfied with the results, I interest some influential local 
man to tako up the industry. I tell him ho cannot expect to get very rich 
himself immediately, but that ho will be serving the community by showing 
them u way to some lucrative profession. Then, I help him; I give him the 
services of a trained operative from my department who works there a 
couple of seasons; and then the industry si only sprends. I find in the begin- 
ning that 3 havo to buy the rearer’s cocoons; ho docs not know what to do 
with them. Generally I place him in touch with markets, I find a market 
for his silk, hut later on he is able to do all this for himself, and then the 
business requires no moro attention from me than only to see that the man- 
gets good seed from time to time. 

9074. Arc you constantly training assistants who, in their turn, will he 
capable of going out and demonstrating?— Yes; I have been doing' it. 
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0b75. And I sjippo«o you find it is very important that you should not 
ndvo&ito the taking up of sericulture in areas where it is not likely to bo 
successful} you Imvo to be very careful not to have a failure? — Yes. 

9076. You experiment through one season beforo you make up your mind 
to recommend it? — I have sometimes experimented through more seasons 
than that; but one season is the minimum. 

9077. In villages which have taken up sericultnro on an important scale, 
how does the industry fit in with the normal business of the farmer? — IV 
does not interfere with it at all ; it only employs tlio spare resources of 
the farmer’s home; that is to say, the time that would otherwise go to 
waste, the time during which the people would otherwise be idlo. 

9078. In your view it is an ideal spare-time occupation for cultivators 
in this country? — Yes. 

9079. Can you say in your experience that the taking up of sericulturo 
lins not had a bad effect on the ordinary cultivation of the cultivator's 
farm?— Emphatically that has boon my experience. Far from having a bad- 
effect, it has improved tho general cultivation also by placing the cultivator 
in possession of funds which otherwise ho would not have commanded. 

9030. And going about the country, do yon think you notice that sori cul- 
tural areas ore hotter cultivated areas? Do you go so far as thotP — Yes; 
the sericnlturol areas are generally more densely populated; they are better 
cultivated. I would not claim for sericulture the entire oredit for the better 
cultivation ; it might he becanso the land is more fertile and there are more 
peoplo to work it; but 1 have found ns a rule that sericulturnl areas aro 
very well cultivated. 

9031. On what sort of scale does the small cultivator proceed P What- 
niea of ground do you recommend him to plant with mulberry? — That would 
depend upon how many working people ho has got at home, for that practi- 
cally sets the limit to the extent to which an ordinary household can prac- 
tise sericulture. 

9032. Wlmt would an ordinary household consist of? — A husband, n wife, 
a grown-up son and two little children ; such a household can manage about 
half an acre of mulberry. 

9033. Wlmt would thnt half acre give them in terms of silk and vnluo? — 
If it was good dry Innd, unirrignted land, whnt we call koshhi in Mysore, 
it would giro him Its. 100 net profit. 

9034. Sir Thomas Middleton: From which the cost of family labour would 
be deducted? — It would, for purposes of accountancy, hut it costs him no- 
thing because otherwise it would go to waste. 

9035. The Chairman : It is a spare-time occupation, so that although for- 
purposcs of accountancy you would deduct tho value of tho labour, in fact 
it is a net gain?— It is a not gain. 

9036. The liaja of Pailahimcdi: What aro tho factors you take into con- 
sideration before introducing sericulture in a village? — 1 would see whether 
tliero was spare labour in the village; whether there was any subsidiary occu- 
pation which had already established itself there; I would take care that 
I do not disturb any occupations which have already boon found suitable to 
tho locality, and I would satisfy myself about the olimatio conditions. 

9037. So, you generally choose big villages densely populated? — It is not 
tho population of tho village I consider so much ns tho population of tho 
locality. 

9088. Do you have Taluk Development Associations under the Mysore 
Government? I 6eo they are doing very useful worlc in other parts of India P 
—Tho local bodies have boon doing very useful work in Mysore, and we re- 
ceivo a good deal of help from them. We have got the District Boards; wo 
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used to htno Taluk Bonids formerly, but now we lmvo village pancliayats, 
the Taluk Boards having been abolished. The local bodies help us. 

90S9. Do they look into tho question of providing agriculturists with homo 
industries P— ' Yes; that is a very important item of work with them; tho 
District Boards take a great deal of interest in that. 

9090. Do they consult you constantly?— Yes; we are generally invited to 
attend their meetings and we are geneially co-opted to the sub-committees 
which deal with economic questions. 

9091. Whom do you hold responsible for seed distribution?— Oui selves. 

9092. The department itsolf? — Yes. 

9093. You do not entrust it to any village organisation P — Whei e co- ■' 

operative societies ovist, there aro about eleven of them in existence now, 
we hand over tho distribution of seed to them; otherwise our farms, of 
which there are a number distributed over the sericulture nrens, aie utilised 

as seed depots. Tho farm officers go among the farmers, book indents for 
seed and send us a consolidated indent. 

9091. Mr. Cahert: 'Who goes to tho villages? — Tho people who manage 
our farms. There arc a number of farms distributed over the State, and 
have got men in charge of them. 

9095. Men in chaigo of the Government farms? — Yes. 

9096. The Raja of ParlalAmedi: ‘Wliat are the well-known subsidiary in- 
dustries of tho agriculturists in addition to this? — Dope-making, mat-weav- 
ing, carpentry, and in some places cattle-breeding. 

9097. Of course sericulture does not interfere with nny of these? — No. 

9098. In dry land, what is tho richest crop you can grow in these parts? 

— Mulberry. 

9099. Do you not havo ground-nut? — "We do have ground-nut. 

9100. Compared with sericulture, considering the expenditure and trouble 
-which one has to undertake, how does it stand in yield? — It is nowhere near 
seiiculturc. 

9101. Can you give a rough idea of the difference of percentage between 
•the two? — I can give you very accurate figures about sericulture, but my 
impression about ground-nut cultivation may not be so accurate. The re- 
turn from sericulture is about Bs. 200 an ncro on dry land, provided 
Hhe land is suitable; hero ground-nut is not grown on dry land 
-of the same quality as that on which midberry is grown; I think the return 
ifrorn ground-nut is somewhere between Bs. 30 and Jls. 45 an acre. 

9102. Does your department co-operate with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? — My department is under the general control of tho Director of Agri- 
•culture, and in regard to scientific work I get a good deal of co-operation 
•from the Agricultural Department. 

9103. You work in harmony ‘with that department; you consult each 
other? — Absolutely. 

9104. Sir Henri/ Lawrence: Are you still Secretary of the Agricultural 
Committee? — No. 

9105. You were so? — I was so for two years. 

9106. The Raja of ParlalAmedi: Why do you not try castor as one of the 
crop useful for the worms to feed upon?— Mulberry silk-worms do not eat 
castor leaves. 


9107. There is a variety in Bengal which does so?— Yes, tho Eri. 

- 9103. Do they not do well in this elimato 5 — They do well but thev aro not 

as good value for the work done in rearing as tho worms that feed on mul- 
berry, They are not generally reared where mulberry silk worms can bo 
reared. * 


r ? 109 ' ®ye ft if Yon.tnke away the leaves of castor tho plant still bears 
trum, so that tbo agriculturist will be getting a enstor crop and be will be 
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benefited by sericulture also. So, I think it is a thing which ought to be 
thought of. You lmyo not considered that point? — I have certainly con- 
sidered it. I bare viowed it from this point of view; the limiting factor,, 
as 1 hate said, is the amount of spare labour available in the borne, so that 
industry is the most suitablo for the home which furnishes tlio best return 
for the labour 5 the rearing of the mulborry silk-worm is more profitable 
than the rearing of the Eri silk-norm. I tried Eri silk-worms when I was 
a revenue officer. 

9110. You have actually experimented upon them? — Yes. 

9111. Sii James MacKcnna: Do you suffer a good deal from pebrino 
disease of silk-worms in Mysore? — Yes, wo do suffer a good deal. 

9112. Are you aware of the work done on that subject by Mr, Hutchinson 
nt Pusa? — Yes. 

9113. Did you consult him on the matter? — He had been invited by the 
Mysoic Government at my instance. 

9114. You are very optimistic about the possibility of artificial silk de- 
clining and natural silk again taking its place. Do you really believe that? 
— I did not put it in such general terms, or if I did, I did not express myself 
correctly. I did not say that nitiiicial silk would decline; I said that arti- 
ficial silk would cense to compete with natural silk, that is, natural silk 
would rise to n plane where it would avoid direct conflict with artificial silk; 
that is what I meant. Just now, the competition of artificial silk makes 
natural silk decline. I said this was a temporary phase of things. 

9115/ You think things will balance later onP — Yes; when the quality of 
our natural silk improves, artificial silk will not bo able to compote. 

9116. And the price comes down? — Yes, that would help. 

9117. Pro}. Qangulec: Do you know of any tract in Mysore where ordin- 
ary cultivation has been replaced by mulberry’? — In every sericulturnl dis- 
trict there is a tract whore silk-worm rearing has become the chief occupa- 
tion and not merely a subsidiary occupation. 

9118. There is that tendency? — It is not a general tendency; it depends 
on certain well-marked local conditions; if those conditions exist this thing 
happens; it begins as a tendonoy and finally it becomes an established fact, 
but it depends on the oxistcnCo of cortain conditions. 

9119. Instead of growing a foodcrop, he would grow mulberry? — Yes, If 
the soil is more suitable for mulborry than for foodcrops. 

9120. Is there not a great possibility of tho expansion of tho industry- 
in Mysore? — I think so. 

9121. "Why do you not btart sorioulture in your Malnad trace ? — Because 
there is not enough population there. 

9122. Scarcity of population? — Yes; and I think itf certain pnrts of the 
area the air is too moist. 

9123. Bo that tho pressure of tho population on tho land is a factor? — 
Yes, a very important factor; I would say probably tho most important 
factor, after natural conditions. 

9124. Dr. Hyder: Is not your Malnad tract devoted to other crops snch 
os coffee and other more valuable crops? Is thero enough land for mulborry 
cultivation? — There is cuough land available for mulberry cultivation if the 
people want to take it up, for they have large areas of w r nsto laud. 

9125. The Jlaja of Parlakmcili: Where you cncourago soriculturo in a 
village, do you see that that villago reserves a certain area of land to grow 
their foodcrops ? — I do not need to fcoo it, for tho ryot does it for liim= elf. T 
toll him that sericulture is a good thing in tho locality, and then I leave it 
to Ills good sense to see in what area ho onn afford to put in mulberry. We 
cannot interfere to any great extent with the operation of economic laws; 
he consults his own convenience; wc merely tell him what is good. 
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9126. In course of time, there will be that trouble of mooting the demand 
for roodcrops? — It is possible to make too much of that difficult}. It is not 
ns though nc weie in an isolated condition which compelled us to produce 
all our requirements ourselves. So long ns no have the means to purchase 
foodstuffs we can always get them. The main thing is to produce the most 
valuable thing we can. 

9127. You would depend upon importing? — Not importing from foreign 
countnes; in India there are always plnces wheio foodstuffs con bo had from. 

912S. Impoiting fiom other parts of India?— Yes. 

9129. Prof. Gangulec: Ten years ago this industry was declining? — Yes, 

9130. Yon say in this momoraudum that one of tho reasons was the de- 
terioration of silk-worm? — Yes. 

0131. And you imported Japanese silk-worms, did you not? — Yes. 

9182. Then you go on to say that this Japancso race of silk-worms was 
finally replaced by tho indigenous race? — Yes. 

9133. You now dopend solely upon your indigenous races. Is that so? — 
"Yes; of course wo are conducting experiments to see whether it is possible 
to improve by cross-luceding, and wo ate also conducting oxpei intents with 
puro foreign races. 

9134. Have you tried any other rnces except tho Japanese? Have you 
tried tlio 'French breed? — I have tiled French seed - , I have tried both French 
seed got from Franco and French seed got from Kashmir ; I have tried Italian 
seed, Japanese seed, Chinese soed; I have also tried tho Madagascar race 
and tho Jfistri breed. 

9135. Whot is the result of those experiments? — -The silk-worms throve 
and I got cdfcoons; hut I did not seo any reason why any of these should dis- 
place the Mysore raco. 

913G. Yon say, “ It is not possible to shorten tho rearing period or to 
secure a more profitable ratio between the yield oi silk and tho consumption 
of mulberry leaves ”, nnd yet yon maintain that tho hybrid biceds would not 
he profitable?— For ope thing, the chances of successfully roaring a brood 
•of Mysore worms aro infinitely greater than of successfully rearing foieign 
silk-worms hero; it is easier to rear tho former, and tho incidence of disoaso 
is very much less; and for nnotlier thing, tho multivoltino raco has this ad- 
vantage that it offers occupation to tlio workers all tho year round, nnd there 
is no other silk-worm which is anywhere near as good as the Mysore race 
which offers tho same advantage. That is a very important consideration 
with us. 

9137. You have already leferred to the fact that you have been greatly 
benefited by the research work done by Lefroy, and Hutchinson and other 
workeis in British India?— It has increased our store of knowledge certainly. 

9138. For jour investigation did you seek assistance from thorn in any 
way? — So for os their researches related to conditions in Mysore, T asked 
them to advise mo about the organisation of my grainages; I consulted Mr. 
Hutchinson in this matter. 

9139. Did you ask him to test tho purity of seed? — No; but we asked 
'him to tost tho adequacy of our graiuago technique; I wanted to seo if other 
methods could bo introduced for tho purpose. He expressed tho opinion 
that it was difficult to apply tlio Pastour system of examination for pebiine 
to tho caso of multivoltme silk-worms; wo aro mainly concerned with inulti- 
voltine. When I read what ho said I naturally grow very much concerned; 
so I requested him to come hero and look at our grainages and see whether 
we were doing tho work properly. I took him round, nnd ho was satisfied 
with the technique. 

* 9140. Bo the technique that jou developed in Mysore was independent of 

any dixoct assistance fiom the researches of Mr. Hutchinson?— Yes, wo had 
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a grainngo technique independently of Mr. Hutchinson. He was satisfied 
with our technique in Mysoio, and then he advised mo to try a technique 
which he lecommended. I tried that for sometime, and I found that it 
was not superior to the technique that wo were already working, so far as 
practical results wore concerned. 

9141. You have a research staft here? — Yes, I have. 

9142. With regard to scriculturnl education, you say that yon have in- 
troduced this subject in selected middlo schools in the State? — Yes. 

9143. Is it compulsory? — No, it is an optional subject. 

9144. Hoo-> it fit in well in the curriculum? — Yes. They have two other 
optional subjects; this makes a third; I hare selected middle schools which 
are in the henrt of the soricultural area, and this option benefits the children 
of parents who are practising sericulture. 

9145. In middle schools? — Yes. 

9146. Who teaches this subject of soriculturo? — The toachors are nominat- 
ed by mo. 

9147. Does this department work in consultation with the Education 
Department? — Yes. The scheme has boon worked out in consultation with 
the Inspector-General of Education; 1 select the teachers and send up their 
names to the Inspector-General of Education, and ho appoints them. Their 
technical work is supervised by mo ; they are treated for administrative pur- 
poses as pait of the school staff. 

9148. Could you give us an idea of the salary those sericulturo teachers 
got? — Rs. 25 per month and, I might add, they deserve very much more. 

9149. The Raia of Farlakimcdi: They do not get any sort of allowance 
for taking up this duty? Does Government, in order to encourage the 
teaching of sericulture in schools, give any allowance to such teacheis? — 
They are not being given any allowance so far; the experiment ilsell is now; 
Government tiro watching the results, I boliero. 

■ 9150. Have you recommended the granting of such on allowance, or is it 

under your consideration? — This experiment is financed by the District 
Boards, and I am satisfied that they have given as big a salary as they can 
afford. The District Boards themsolvcs have so many cnlls upon thoir puise. 

0151. Mr. Calvert i In this printed noto yon have used to oxpiossions, 
one of sericulture “supporting” families: — and another of sericul- 
ture being a “ subsidiary industry ", To what oxtent is it subsi- 
diary and to what extent is it a solo support? — I could not give 
yon the proportion ; but in tho vicinity of large markets and in areas whero 
conditions are specially suitablo to sericulture, it is the sole occupation ; and 
I have enumerated in ray noto tho conditions which favour that concentration 
of the industry as a solo occupation. I think in tho Mysore district about 
a fourth of the silk produced is produced by people who practise the industiy 
as a sole ocoupotion, 

9152. And three-fourths is subsidiary? — Yes, in the Mysore district. 

9153. Are there any caste restrictions with logaid to people who go in 
for cocoon rearing?— No, 

9154. Do all people take part in it? — Some communities have senti- 
mental objections and, in places whero the industry has not penetrated, 
everybody has sentimental objections to some oxtent; but it is easy to over- 
estimate tho influence of that prejudice, 

9155. Your hotter class Hindu cultivators will go iu for silk-worm rear- 
ing? — Tho disinclination does* not proceed on' any caste basis. There arc 
some communities which havo a religious horror of raking lito, the Jains for 
instance. I have never tried to induce a Jain to take up sericulture beenuso 
he cannot do it without losing caste. In other communities thole is less 
difficulty. 
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9156. Now, these people who go in for scrieulturo ns a subsidiary indus- 
try, are they tenants, small owners, medium owners, or big owners?—' They 
are generally small holders of land either as owners or as tenants. 

9157. Do tenants actually go in for sericulture? — Yes, the tenants here 
are in very many cases kadun tenants; generally the largest number of ten- 
ants aro to bo found in mom sillngos, and they have got a right of occupanoy 
of land. Of course it requires some fixity of tenure to induce a man to put 
money into the soil; a tenant-at-will is not likely to plant the land with 
mulberry. 

916S. Tho bigger owners do not gu in for scrieulturo? — No. 

9139. Are there any cases in which the higger owners havo grown mul- 
berry for liiro to tenants? — Theie liavd been a few eases but not many. Tlio 
higger owneis generally are absentee landlords. 

9160. 1 presume that tho co-oporati\o societies you have now, elect their 
own Chairmen .ind the committees P — Yes , they do. 

9161. Thoir organisation is based on self-help? — Yes. 

9162. The technical advice comes from outside? — Yes. 

9163 Is the supervision of tlic->o <-ooicties done by yourself or by your 
staff 9 — By me and by my staff. I havo got a man specially on this work. 

9164. They aro trained entomologists? — They arc trained scriculturi«ts ; 
they base some knowledge of entomology, but they havo specialised in seri- 
culture. 

9165. They know nil about tlio silk-worm? — Yes. 

9166. You are moro or less under the Director of Agriculturo? — Yes. 

9167. But is there a separate Entomologist npart from yourself?- Yes, 
there is an Entomologist attached to tho Department. 

9163. For general work? — Yes. 

9169. You are not under him? — No. 

9170. Do tho people who rear tlio worms do tho reeling themselves? — 
Generally reeling is done by a different class of people. 

9171. Do the co-oporativo societies so for extend only to tho rearers, or 
are tho rccloito also in co-operativo societies? — Tho rearers only, because 
tho problom thore is simpler. 

9172. Is the reeling done at home or in factories? — It is sometimes done 
in tho homo; it is sometimes done also in what you may coll a factory; there 
are a number of charl.ai set up in an open yard under tlio supervision of 
ono man. 

9173. Aro tho workers men or women? — They arc generally men, but I 
havo seen women doing the reeling also. 

9174. Throughout the Berioultural operation, the work is done chiefly by 
men and not by women? — I thought you referred to reeling, and I said by 
men generally. The rearing work is done by women and tlio Tooling work 
mostly by men. 

9175. Do the co-operative societies sell the cocoons 9 — They do. 

9176. Do they do it by auction or what sj stomp — Well, not exactly by 
auction. These co-opeiative societies at tho time they distulmtc the «eed 
to tho members find out from the members whether the? aro going to sell tho 
cocoons by themselves or whether they expect any as* 'stance from tho socie- 
ties in the solo of tho cocoons. Supposing the memiior wants the society’s 
help, the society makes an estimato of tho quantity of cocoons they havo to 
and sale for. and they make a contract with the reelors; and os, soon as the 
cocoons arc ready they are made over to the reeler, who pnvs tho market 
price lor them. 

9177. Do you find any diihculty in finding a sale foi the cocoons? — Not re- 
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9178. Do tho rearers got good prices compared with tho Calcutta market? 
— I do not know about tho Calcutta market for cocoons. 

9179. Are tho rates obtained on a fair level with the Calcutta pricoP — 1 
think wo got a better price here. 

9180. Professor Gangulcc ; You do not compete with Calcutta? — No. We 
not compete with Calcutta, but the prices of our silk are higher than the 
prices of AEalda silk. 

9181. Mr. Calvert: You do not find a ring of purchasers boycotting youP 
— We have never had that difficulty. 

9182. You are lucky. Thou, these is no organisation linking up tho rear- 
ers, tho rectus and the weaveis? — Only Government have such an organisa- 
tion. 

• 9183. You deal with the rearers? — With the rearers and tho rcolers. 

9184. Weavers are quito separate? — Yes. 

91S5. Aro they co-operatively organised? — l'horo arc a few weavers’ co- 
operative societies. 

9186. You mean silk wearers P — Thcro is no exclusive class of silk weav- 
ers. Silk w caving is done by ordinary u eas ers, and thcro aro a fow weavers’ 
co-operative societies; but my knowledge of tho subject is not intimato 
enough to furnish accurate information. 

9187. You cannot say whether there is any difficulty in disposing of ifca 
silk goods? — Woven fabrics you mean? 

9188. Yes, the actual silk goods as woven P — I do not think tlier* • is. 

9189. Is there any special tax on sericulture? — No. 

9190. Is your department still dependent on trained men from Japan? — 
No. 

9191. They have gone? — Yes. 

9192. To wlmt extent does tho State nid the soiicnlturnl industry P — I 
have told you what tho department is doing for sericulture. Wo furnish 
seed from our grainages. 

9193. Nothing further than that? — Wo finance them; wo administer tho 
sorieulturo loans sanctioned by Government and we belp them to find a market 
for their cocoons if they want that kind of help. 

9191. You find no difficulty at all in finding a markot for your cocoonB? — 
Thoie is no difficulty. Generally these cocoons aro bespoken before they are 
harvested. When tho worms promiso well tho reolors have a look at tho 
village rearings and they make bargains in advanoo of tho harvest. 

9195. Heeling is a whole-time Occupation ?— Reeling in some villages is; 
in some villages they got a .reoler from outsido if they find thnt tho price 
offered by the usual reeler is not good. The rcolers goncrnlly go to tho 
villagers and buy the cocoons, and it is a whole-timo occupation with them. 

9196. Mr. Kamat: For the Success of sericulture certain climatic condi- 
tions are an important factor; is not that so? — They are. 

9197. And next, after tho climatic conditions, a certain amount of tradi- 
tion in tho matter of rearing of worms is also a very important limiting fac- 
tor? — I would not call it a limiting fnctor; I would say it would help seri- 
culture very much if there woro a traditional sericulture in the particular 
place, hut that tradition must be one of success nnd not of failure; if it was 
a failure it would operate in tho opposite direction. 

9198. You said boforo starting co-operative societies in a new area you 
would ho anxious to see that ihoio.was this sort of tradition in the area; is 
not that tho enso? — Yes ; before starting co-operativo societies 1 would seo 
that there was sericulture existing in tho area. 

9199. Bearing these important factors in mind, would it he easy in your 
opinion to introduce sericulture in certain parts of British India with which 
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you ore com errant, as a spare-time occupation? — I do not know enough 
about tiie conditions in British India, and I think it would be rash on my 
pait to make any statement. 

9200. Was the Mysore State approached by any of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments of British India through their Directors of Agriculture, for assist- 
ance, say, for instance, for tiamed men to introduce this as a secondary 
occupation »n Biitish India? — Yes ; the United Provinces Government ap- 
proached the Mysore Government on the subject. 

9201. Other Local Governments have not approached yon yot, such as the 

Bombay Government or the Central Provinces Government? — No. I do not 
think that either the Bombay Government or the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment have approached us. I know we hare done some work in this 
direction for the Madras Government, and the request of the United Pro- 
vinces Government for assistance is under correspondence with that Govern- 
ment. I 

9202. The United Provinces Government is the only Government which 
lias made an attempt so far to your knowledge? — I believe so, to my know- 
ledge. 

9203. Supposing an attempt were made, do you think it would be worth 
while to send out trained men to British India, and make a beginning by 
introducing sericulture there?— I think so. If all itfio conditions that I 
specify in my note existed in any part of British India, with suitability of 
climate, it would certainly be worth the while of British Indian Govern- 
ments to see whether sericulture could he introduced there. 


9204. You think it would ho a feasible proposition for Local Governments 
in British India to approach the Mysore State for trained men for the in- 
troduction of this? — I do not know if the State has any trained men to 
spare, because our industiy is growing and we have not enough woikers as 
it is; but if we were given time I think wo could ti-nin men. If the need of 
any British Indian Government was urgent enough we could lend the services 
of a man for a shoit period. 

9205. But supposing jou can spare the trained men, do you think it is 
feasible to make senculture a spnre-timc occupation in British India 9 — I 
do not know enough about the conditions there. If the conditions were 
suitable the attempt would he woitli making. 

9200..Js' ir Remit Lawrence : In your note you sny, “Large sections or 
communities have religious or sentimental objections to one or more stages 
of the industry”? — Yes. b 

]‘“ v ® toId i 13 the Jains have such objection. What other large 
communities do you refer to? — Brahmins. - b 

population JamCS MacKcnna: Buddhists?— Wo have not a large Buddhist 

or Is , tllero an ? opposition on the part of Jains 

or Brahmins to tho extension of your work?— No. 

They merely refuse to take it up by tbemsolves? — They refuse to 
haven It !S ^ amon E 5t Brahmins I have found people who 
worms J ° th0 ftrSt Stag0S of the "Prions, that is rearmgofsTlk- 

froin"^t d ^^^Tn^ PrCT0 ^ 0th ° r Se0ti ° nB ° f P°P* at ™ 

producer to undcieU 
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should bo prohibitive, for that would bo starving our silk Iooiub ot their 
row material, I would say it should bo about enough to bring up tho price 
of the imported material to tho price of indigonous silk of similar quality. 

9214. Dr. Ryder: Are you referring to silk yarn or silk piecegoods? — I 
am speaking of silk yarn. 

9215. Tho duty on silk yarn is 15 per cent, while that on silk piecegoods 
is 80 per centP — Yes. 

9216. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do you ask for protection against both silk 
yarn and silk goods? — I am concerned mainly with silk yarn. I do not think 
that silk goods compote very seriously with tho silk-weaving trade in India. 
But if it is considered necessary to raiso tho duty on silk goods olso, corres- 
pondingly, I should ltavo no objection. 

9217. It is rather a question of what is your proposal? — My proposal is 
that raw silk hero should bo protected against raw silk coming in from out- 
sido India. 

9218. Would you put on a duly of 100 per cent, or 200 per cent. ? What 
is tho amount that you have investigated and ascertained to be necessary ? — I 
think about 25 per cent, would bo a proper rate. 

9219. You would raise it from 15 per cent to 25 per cent? — Yes. 

9220. That would bo sufficient protection for your industry? — I think so, 

0221. Have you worked it out? — Yes, I have. 

9222. Is the Mysore worm an indigenous worm? — It has become indigen- 
ous; I believe it came originally from China; there is a worm in Chinn that 
is similar to the Mysore one. I got cocoons from Canton Which wero very 
similar to the Mysoro cocoon. 

9223. When did they come into Mysore? Ilundreds of years ngo? — About 
100 years ngo, I should think. 

9224. Dr. Hyder: Was it not introduced by Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sultan? — That is tho tradition, hut I have recently had icason to doubt its 
correctness. 

9225. Is not tho silk industry chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans 

hero? — A very largo number of Mahommedans practise it, hut I would not 
say it was chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans. , 

9226. Sir Henry Lawrence: You regard the Mysoro silk-worm ns tho best 
in India? — Tho best multivoltino worm in India. 

9227. I want to know whether it is considered better than tho univoltine 

or polyvoltine? — It is tho best worm in India. < 1 

9223. Is it suitable for other tracts tbnn Mysoro? — Yes. 

“ 9229. Is it suitable for tho whole of India? — I do not know; I know that 
Bomo very good crops hav6, boon taken with ’sood which I sent to the South 
of India, and which woro reared under conditions vory different from thoso 
which prevailed in Mysoro ; I know they Imvo been tried in Bengal and reared 
very successfully; 1 do not know about other parts of India. * 

9230. Where has it been tiled? — Tn Bengal, Cochin and Travancoro it does 
vory well. 

9231. You do not know of any experiments that have boon made with it 
in Bombay or the Central Provinces, or Upper India P — 1 do not know. 

9232. Do you know if any experiments have boon made in Kashmir? — I 
know that experiments have not been made in Kashmir. 

9233. Dr. Hyder: Have you been supplying your seeds to Baluchistan? — 
No. 

9234. Sir Thomas Middleton: In tho statement which you lmvo put in you 
say that .the increase in the output of silk iu tho last eight yeors-hos been 
about 60 per cent. Is this increaso mainly duo to an extension of area, or 
mainly duo to improvod methods of cultivation?— It is largely due to oxten- 
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sion of area, but it is also partly due to better seed and better rearing 
methods. 

9235 In the same period the receipts from silk exported from Mysore 
hare increased from 27 lakhs to 87 lakhs. What proportion of that increas- 
ed receipt is likely to hare reached the producer of silk* — I have said that 
the rearer gets only a very small share of the profits of the silk industry. 

9236 You cannot giro us any idea ns to what percentage of the increase 
ho is getting? — I have not worked it out. I could ghc you the figure if I 
find timo. 

9237. You think it is going mainly to the w oarer? — It is going to a 
number of persons who base not earned it. to the man uho lends monoy to 
the loarer, to the man who reels the cocoon, to the sowcar who burs the 
silk fioni the small real or, and a good deal of it goes to the broker. 

9233 Between 27 and 87 lakhs there is a good deal of money to be account- 
ed foi, and one would hope that some of it, at least, leaches the producer? — 
Naturally, otherwise there would be no expansion of lunlbeiry cultivation. 

9239. You have told us already that about one-fourtli of the industry is a 
whole-timo industry, and about three-fourths is part-time. Wlint is your 
policy? Aro you aiming nt extending the part-time industry or the whole- 
time? Which would you like to see developed? — The part-timo industry. 

9240. Do you legard the whole-timo industry as a somewhat lisky one? — 
Yes, tlicie aro risks, unless the conditions aro absolutely favourable. I have 
said in my note that it is more susceptible to variations m conditions than 
the part-time industry. 

9241. In jour memorandum I notice a statement new to us, that the 
students trained linro invariably settled down on their own lands® — Yes. 

9242. That is your experience hero? — Yes. that has been my experience. 

I find it difficult to get recruits from among tbe trained people, because they 
prefer to do business on their own account. 

9243. That seems to indicate that silk culture is fairly profitable?— It is, 
certainly. 

9244. At any rate, it pays better than Us. 25 per month as a teacher; 
is that the inference® — It very largoly depends on the person. 

9245. The Chairman- Yon gave ns an estimato of the not profit per acre 
of silk-worm rearing ns n pait-timc occupation. Can you give us an equi- 
valent estimate of its net profit per acre as a whole-time industry? — More 
capital comes into the business when it is a whole-time industry. The pio- 
fit dopends upon whether the mulberry is grown as an irrigated crop or ns a. 
dry crop. I would put the figures at about one and n half times the return 
from bericulturo practised ns a part-time industry. 

9246. Is that deducting the value of the labour of the family enrrying on, 
the industry? — Yes; where it is practised as a whole-time occupation I would, 
deduct nil that in working out the net result. 

9247. Tho increase being due to tho fact that it becomes a 12 months' 
occupation instead of an occupation carried on during the 6lack seasons so 
far as agriculture is concerned? — That is so; it becomes tbe sole occupation 
of the entire family, and tho cultivator puts his other resources into it also. 

9248. How mauy crops does tbe part-time man produce? — There is no 
difference in the number of crops ; the only difference is in the volume. * 

9249. Mr. Calvert : Aro tho roelers separate front the rearers,® — Yes. 

9250. Could you give us any indication of tlio amount of wages earned, 
by a reeler? — There are two kinds of people employed in loeliug; one is tho 
man. who actually feeds tho threads, that is the reeler. There has also got 
to be a turner ; the turner is paid about 3 aunas per day ; it is generally o. 

* See Appendix II. 
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hoy, and I have also seen women employed in that work ; it is not \ cry strenu- 
ous work. The man who feeds the cocoons or the reeler, I mean, gets 8 to 
10 annas a day of 9 hours’ work. 

9231. Professor Oangvhc: Most of tho silk is exported from Mysore to 
British India, not overseas? — Yes. 

9232. What percomago of it is consumed in tho Stnto itself? — About 30 
per cent., of the silk piodnced in tho State is consumed m tho State. 

9253. Is it converted into silk-cloth? — Yes. 

* 

9234. And CO per cent goes out? — It goes to South India, 

9253. Not to any other part? — Mostly to Southern India. 

9256. It tho silk trade is a profitable ono, you anticipate a timo when 
this 60 per cent nil! also be consumed in the State P — I should not like tho 
State to use all the bilk that it produces, for it is a poor Stato ami silk is an 
article of luxury. I should like rich pmts of India to buy our silk and send 
•us the money. 

9257. Is it likely to develop ns a factory industry? — Rearing, no; reeling, 
to a certain extent. 

9238. Reeling is done in Japan on a factory scale? — In Japan also a good 
deal of reeling is done in cottages. 

9239. Silk-worm roaring is done in Japan in villages but reeling in fac- 
tories, and Japan is competing with the whole world? — That is so. 

9260. Do you find a tendency hero for it to he put on a factory basis P — I 
-see the tendency but as yet it is in its beginnings. Wo have evolved from 
the individual reeler with his single chat ha to 10 chat has working in tho 
same plncc; of course, that requires a capitalist. Recently, wo have had a 
filature started. T think it will hove n great influence on tho improvement 
•of reeling, hut our main problem is to see that cottage reeling will flourish. 

9201. You stated in reply to Sir Henry Lawrence that some Brahmins had 
no objection to the rearing of silk-worms ? — They havo no objection to roar- 
ing. 

9262. Do they object to killing? — They do object to killing. 

9263. Sir Henry Lawrence: I do not quite understand that. What do 
the Brahmins object to? — Stifling tlio cocoons and killing tho worms. Tlioy 
do not object to feeding thorn on mulberry leaves. 

9264. Professor Gangulec: And then selling them to somobodyp— Yes. 

9263. Then tho other people lull them? — Yes, 

9266. Sir Henry Lawrence: But do they not object to tho rearing of the 
silk-worms when they know that the worms aro destined to bo killed? — There 
are no very serious practical results from such objections, though they might 
possibly cause some qualms of consciouee. 

9267. How many acres nro usually devoted to this industry by tho man 
who adopts it as a full-time occupation ?•-— All the land that ho has got ; gene- 
rally about 4 acres. 

9263. And on that land ho gets one and a half times tho profit of tho man 
who carries it on as a part-time occupation ? — Yes, 

9269. When carried on as a whole-timo occupation it yields Rs, 300 an 
acre? — Yes. 

9270. So that ho makes Rs. 1,200 from his 4 acres? — Yes. 

9271. As net profit? — As not profit. I am not deducting tho cost of living 
from that. 

9272. That is not net profit?— Tt is not net profit; it is tho profit of tho 
business. Of course, that it what lie keeps with himself; it does not include 
tho cost of his household, and lie also works at it. I have not included tho 
cost of his household, but I havo included the cost of the labour he employs, 
the manure that ho uses, tho appliances, tho seed and that kind of thing. 
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9273. Do you include the man’s own labour? — I hare not included the 
labour of the family; it is the remuneration for the labour of the family 
m fact and the return from land combined. 

9274. Is 3 our comparison on all fours? As I understand, in the part- 
time industry you have excluded these charges but in the whole-time industry 
you have included them; is that so? I understood you to say that the part- 
time sencultuiist makes Rs. 200 an acre? — In neither case did I include the 
cost of in mg of the family. 

9275. Dr. Ilydrr. There is no exemption from land revenue on such ciops 
as mulberry plantations? — No. 

0276. All these mulberry plantations have to fear the assessment?— They 
have to pny the asso-sment fixed for the land. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Sat ui day, the ISth November, 
192G, at Coimbatore. 
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[Extracts from Mr. N. Bama J?ao*s letter, dated Mysore , the 14th 
December, 1926.2 

APPENDIX I. 

I give below the work done by the Managing Committees of Sericultural 
Co-operative Societies (which are elected by the members), and the assistance 
rendered by Government Departments. 

Work done by the Society’s Work done by Government 

Committee. Departments. 

(r) They ascertain the requirements (i) The Sericultural Department- 

of members for seed, and send places them in touch with recog- 
out agents for buying seed co- nised seed cocoon rearerB, and. 

coonis to seed centres, often at help them to secure good bar- 

some distance. gains. 

(ii) Thoy arrange for cellular ex- (ii) The Sericultural Department 

amination of moths, so as to sends down a man with a micros- 

obtain disease-free eggs, doing cope for examination, 

such preliminary work as pnir- 
' ing and segregation in cellules. 

(Hi) They liatoh the eggs under the (t ii) The Sericultural Department 

supervision of their most expert disinfects the nursery, 

member and distribute young 
worms, after rearing through 
the first two stages. 

(i«) They receive loan applications, ( iv ) The Sericultural Department 

investigate the bond fides of deputes a man to watch the 

the applicant, nnd grant loans. renrings of the members, and 

give them advice. 

(v) They grant time for repayment (v) The Co-operative Department 

when necessary. audits their accounts. 

(in) They invite deposits, borrow (vi) The Co-operative Department 

money, and do such acts ns may lends them money out of an 

be necessary for providing allotment made by Government- 

themselves with funds. for the purpose. 

(ini) They obtain for members the 
advice and guidance of the de- 
partment. 

(vni) They obtain for members mul- 
berry leaves, or worms, as may 
be necessary whenever members 
have not enough or more than 
enough leaves for their renr- 
ings. 

(ix) They take the responsibility of 
marketing or reeling the cocoon 
crop of the members. 

It '(nil he seen from the above that the Co-operative Societies manage * 
their oVrn affairs pretty completely, and that we do not spoil them with too 
much control. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Tho figures I gme regarding the profit from sericulture practised ns a 
part-time industiy, viz., Rs. 200 per ncie per annum on dry land and Rs. 300 
per aero per annum on irrigated land, are correct. 

My ncu i i that the income fiom sericulture as a whole-time industry is 
about one and a half times as much as that from tho part-time industry — 
which is to say, that it is about Rs. 300 per acre per annum on dry land, -and 
about Rs. 450 per acre per annum on irrigated land. 

In arriving at the figures, I have deducted from the gross returns all items 
of money expenditure, such as cost of manure and seed, wages extra labour 
employed, and land levcnue. 1 have cot deducted the cost of the home- 
labour devoted to tho industry. This, in tho case of part-time sericulture, 
is labour most of nhicli would otherwise go to waste for lack of employment; 
m the case of tho whole-time industry, it is the whole of the labour of the 
family. 

In tho latter case, the return not only includes the results of the labour 
which would otherwise go unemployed, but also the wages which the adult 
males would have earned if they had not taken up sericulture as a main 
industry. It is to be noted that tho whole-time worker also spends more 
money on cultivation. 

I append a tabular statement (bolow) which I hope will bo found to give 
clonrly tho details required by the Commission. 
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Saturday* November 13tb, 1926. 
COIMBATORE. 


I*rr»rNT: 


'Jlu> M\ron«s 01 Lim ttik.ow . n.b. (CAaiimen). 


•Sir Hrsnr Snvmr IiUi r.rvcr, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S 

•Sir Tiro ha i Minnt r ros-, K.H.C., 
C.R. 

iRnt finhadut Sir Ginca Ham, Ivt., 
C.T.r,., M.Y.O. 

Sir James MacKinsa, Kt., C.I.R., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 


Mr, U. CitAnnr, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Raja Pm Kumhna Cjusimu. Gaiv 
tati Kaiuvava Pro of Pnrlaki 
modi. 

Professor X. G.\sc.rt.rr, 

Dr. L. K. limn. 

Mr. I). S. Kamat. 


Don an Bahadur T. Racjhvawa Panici v 
Gaul, C.P.I. 

Rno Bahadur 1). Mratsu ami Naycdc 
Gauu. 


^ (Co-op M Mcnbert.) 


Mr. -J. A. Mahan, I.C.S. 
Mr. T. IV. H. Smith. 


| (Joint S(rrctann-) 


■Mr. RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, M.A., CJ.E., Director of Agriculture, 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QiT'Tion- J.— Rismucii (o) <ik— Research must nltrnyi, bo very largely a 
provincial concern bvnus.e it must Ural with lota! problems. India l* Mte't 
a vast tountiy and conditions differ m> much in different port* of it, that 
a cry fetr ptohloms ore general mid is'ry fen ni;i iculliirnl p radices inn tie 
applied to the whole of Indio. E\on in the Madras Presidency itself tiro 
-conditions vary enormously, It is for ibis tenon twee ss ire for each 
3’rorinco to havo its onn research department to deni with it 1 , on spot ini 
prohlems. A Central Research Institute like I’tlsa has only a limitid iclne 
to Madras, 'llic main crops in which we ore interested are not crown at Pu<a 
jit all. It is. only scry geneinl problems. yuok rs those of iho fundamentals 
of soil phy sics and chemistry, mycology, to lomologv, etc., which cm he tackled 
nt Pusa with bcneSl to the Ptm in ros. 

2. In considering tho question of research it is nece snry to distinguish 
between what may be (.ailed fiuidnuientnl rcscarth nnd applied reseauh. 

3. rundamcntal research should be the mam concern of n Central Re earl'll 
Institute like that at Pusa, tho application of the diseoi erics made thc.ru to 
local problems, which often requires additional reseatch, must always be the 
ctosk of tho ProTinoial Research Institutes. Tbero aro many problem* which 

imolre no non scientific principles, but rather the diagnosis of the local 
conditions. Once these havs' lira si analysed the application of the main prin- 
ciple is obnous. 

4. To illustrate nbat l mean, take tin case of soil physics, n subject ninth 
has hardly been touched as yet jit Indin. The Central Research Institute 
•should nttnek tho problem along its broad lines while the Provincial Research 
Institutes should l olio w it up ns related to their own soil types nnd climatio 
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■conditions, To do this organised co-operation is needed both to plan out the 
gonernl campaign and to keep the provincial resonrcli officors in touch with the 
discoveries made by the central research officers, and there should bo frequent 
intercom se nnd discussions between the two groups of officois so that side-lines 
of local interest may bo followed up. 

3. At present thei o is little or no oignnisation for tliis to be done. The 
same tiling applies to all the big fundamental subjects of research whether, 
they bo chemical, entomological, mycological, or bacteriological. To take 
another example, Dr. Hutchinson’s work on the effect of sulphur bacteria on 
making phosphates soluble in composts wns a fundamental pioblom and is 
capable of infinite development jn tho Provinces under different local condi- 
tions. Yet there is no organisation for following it up aud Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments liavo dono so or not just ns they pleased, and wliero they 
have done so, have not kept in sufficient touch with the Imperial Bacterio- 
logist to make the fullest po->sihlo use of his expeiionco and advice on tho one 
hand, or with other Provinces which may bo working at tho samo problem. 

0. T am therefore in favour of both a Central Research Station and a 
Central Advisory Boaid to act ns an advisory body to the Provinces and afford 
them help when necessary both with men and advice. 

7. Tt may bo necessary for this Central Research Institute to carry out its 
investigations on fundamental problems, not at Pusa but jn a Province. This 
has alioady been recognised since tlic Imperial Dopnrtmont have established 
their Sugar-breeding Station at Coimbatore, thoir Animal Nutrition Station 
at Bangalore, and their dairy schools at Bangalore nnd Wellington in this 
Presidency. The samo idea is being followed by vile Indian Central Cotton 
Committee who have decided to undertake research on the boll shedding of 
cotton. This is a fundamental problem in which nil cotton-growing areas are 
interested, but the original work is to be done at Coimliatoio by the Com- 
mittee’s losonicli officors. 

8. What I should like to see is an organisation on tho lines of tho Indian 
Central Cotton Committee with funds at its disposal to study all crops. Such 
an advisory and conti oiling body on which the Provinces, the firms, tlic Innd- 
holdeis, and in fact all thoso interested in agriculture should bo represented, 
could do an immense amount of good nnd a fiord very valuablo help to the 
Provinces. Piovineinl losoaieh could bo strengthened nnd helped financially 
and supplied with i-eseareli officers il need bo, nnd big problems tncklcd undor 
the guidance of an advisory committee. At tho same timo tho Tndinn Contra! 
Cotton Committee should not be disturbed and it should be loft to deni wdtli 
cotton. 

9. It is also very necessaiy to rouse tho interest of all thoso who are 
connected with agriculture in the research which is being dono. It is tlioy 
jwho will have to apply tho results. Not only tho ryots and the landholders, 
but also railway companies, shipping lines, and firms must bo interested and 
a central organisation o! the kind suggested whoso conferences tlieir represent- 
atives may be invited to attend is the best wnj of lousing the inteiest of aueli 
bodies, 

10. 1 feel vciy strongly that gieater facilities should be given to lesoarch 
officer-, from the difieient Piovinccs woikhlg on similar subjects to meet one 
another. Before tlio Wni, a few sectional meetings weie bold in the >eais in 
which the Bom cl of Agueultuio did not sit. Those meciings were very bene- 
ficinl and helpful. They were dropped on giounds of economy. Such meet- 
ing-, should be hold frequently and resenreh officers should be froolv deputed 
to attend them and Directors of Agiiculture should also attend such meetings. 
In this way, gi cnior co-opovation and co-ordination would be possible. It 
olton happens now that tbo research officors nnd Directors in one Province 
do not know whnt thoir “ opposite numbeis ” in other Provinces are doing 
and this loads to unnecessary duplication of work nnd otlior ovils. 

11. At the risk of boing tedious I should like to give one example to illus- 
trate my point. I nrn pinticulnrlj inteiested in “ artificial ” farmyard 
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manuie ns there would appear to be great possibilities of developing this* 
souice of ot panic mnniire m this Piesidency lvheie largo quantities of waste 
material are available. and I should like to know just what has been done ill 
other Provinces, then difficulties and successes. It w as only when I met my 
fellow Dnectors at Simla Inst June — wlieie I went lor quite another icnson 
be it noted — that I was able to collect tins information. It should ho obtain* 
able in ieady foim through n central committee where Directors can meet 
fiequeml? 

12. Piovinces must issue then own litcratuie in the form of leaflet®, etc,, 
dealing with local agricultural pioblems in the local vernaculars. hut a gicat 
deal of information, both geneinl and paiticulni, could ho issued hy the cen- 
tial committee At piesent the lesults of provincial ie®caich arc issued in the- 
foim of Pnsn bulletins but these are too technical for the goneial public, 
while the Aiii icultmal Journal of India docs not reach a sufficient number 
of the general public. I would advoiate the appointment of a special Publi- 
city Olliter attached to the cential committee, a man with the knack or 
journalistic writing, whose duties would he to tianslato. so to speak, all bulle- 
tins, etc . into simple language and distribute lcgular aiticles to tlio Pie-s 
all over India, even to small local pnpois, if ncces-aij , in the vornnuilnr. I 
feel that the genet al public do not know enough of what the agurnltural 
departments aie doing. It was foi this reason, nt the nils ice of Loid Willing- 
don. that this department i-sncd its Popular Account of the work of the 
depaitment and publishes monthly a Digest which is a 1 mining account of its 
opeiations. Since this has been done thcio has been much less criticism of 
the depaitment due to ignorance and misinformation both inside and outside 
the Legislative Council and I think that wc mo in closer touch with the agn- 
cultuial public than we used to lie. 

13 There is no lack of problems which await icsenrcli when men and money 
can he found. In Madras, the special problems which need intensive study 
nt the picsont moment aie . — 

(1) Oil-seeds and pulses — These crops need study along the lines which 

have been adopted with prddy and sugar and cotton, and mote 

recently, millets. 

(2) Fodder ciops — An ngrostologist is needed to studs the whole ques- 

tion. 

(3) Soil plnaics — n question which has not yet been touched in this 

Prosulciicj and which it is chisel? hound up with. 

(4) Agi icultmal ongitioeiing — a study of local implements with a vieir 

to their improvement. 

Precision was at one time made for all the above resent ch officeis m the 
Madias Agricultural Depaitment, but these posts have not been filled for kick 
of money. 

14. As regaids men foi icseaich work, I do not think that l call? suitable 
men can be found ns a general rule (of coiti-e tbeic ore exception’s) in tins 
country and it is necessni?-, in the fust place, to leciuit Dmopenn io«enrcli 
oilieeis to stait the work and tram then own Indian assistants who can ulti- 
mate!? take their places. This has been done in the p.l-t with success. 

15. The best method of recruiting Indian rescnich officeis is to first ti.vin 
assistants under a Emope.m olficoi and when the? have been in the seivice 
for some vonis to pick out hkelv men who show talent and send them to 
England for special tiainmg and then bring them back to take charge, 

1G. In this Picsidencv, this has been done in the ci®e of the Paddv Special- 
ist and I am convinced that it is the best method and will give better result® 
than reel mtmg men who have gone to England on tlieir own account and 
taken an ordinal?- college couise there. We know nothing about the ultimate 
suitability of such men ns ie®emch ofhceis. 

£'* I 110t ae ‘ co t ’ int sufficient tiaining toi research officeis who aie 
to hold high posts and oiganise and contiol lesearch in the futuie can be- 
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given at Pnsa. It is necessary to send sucli officers to bo trained at 
Rotlinrosted, and elsewhere, under the very best authorities and it is useless 
to send men for such training till no are first sure that they me likely to be 
what we want and until they have a preliminary grounding in the work to 
he done on the spot. 

18. With regard to provincial research on ciops and plant-breeding, the 
following piogressive policy should he followed: — 

(1) Appointment of an expert botanist and plant biccder who will 

• examine the crop, its distribution and possibilities and plan a 
campaign. 

(2) Establishment of a central breeding station at the Research Insti- 

tute with necessary laboratories and equipment and staff of 
assistants and plant collectors. 

(3) Establishment of sub-stations in the main areas devoted to the 

ciop for the evolution and testing of special strains to suit local 
climatic and soil conditions and special markets, with the 
necessary equipment and staff. The subordinate staff to these 
sub-stations must be appointed at least a year ahead of opening 
the station so that they mny bo trained at the central station. 

(4) Intensive study of manurinl and irrigation problems connected with 

the crop. 

10. This policy has been accepted in, this Presidency and is being followed 
Research on paddy has readied the third stage above and is just entering or. 
■the fonrth stage. Research oil cotton lias reached the second stage. Research 
on millets has reached the second stage and the third stage is now being 
considered. Research on sugar has been complicated by the work having 
-hitherto been done at Coimbatore by the Pusa staff. It may bo said to be 
now in the second stage only. Other crops like oil-seeds, fodders, etc., have 
not yet been attacked. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — It must be admitted that all 
forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have resulted 
in fnilme. Students who come to the Agricultural College at Coimbntoie do 
bo with one object in view and one only, i is., to obtain a post in Government 
service. If they do not obtain such a post they look on it ns a grievance. 

2. As far as possible care is taken to accept only such students as come 
from the agricultural community and those who have lands of their own or 
who will have lands and several different courses liavo been tried and constant 
changes made, but the result is the same. A two years’ course of practical 
agriculture designed to teach farming had to be abandoned because it failed 
to attract any student once they find that this did not lead to Government 
service. 

3. I think that it must be admitted that at present there is no demand for 
agricultural education for its own sake and that there will be no such demand 
until present conditions change very considerably. 

4. An experiment has been tried in the Presidency with two agiicultural 
middle schools where a two yeni practical course is given in the vernacular. 
These, however, have not lenliy been a success. A certain number, about 15 
per cent, of the boys who have undergone the course have returned to their 
lands, but it is difficult to find enough students to keep the schools running 
and one will probably have to be closed at an caily date for lack of students. 

5 . I am strongly opposed to all ideas of trying to teach agriculture in pri- 
mary schools or of including it ns a vocational subject in high schools. Agri- 
culture is a technical subiect which can only be taught in a special technical 
school to which a farm is attached. Small children cannot be tauglit practical 
farniing. TJp to the nge of about 12 or 14 boys should have a literary edu- 
cation supplemented by “ Nnturo Study ” and after that they mny he taught 
practical fanning and special technical schools equipped with a farm. 
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G. A great deal inoie might bo done in teaching nntiue study in piimary 
and middle schools. Tile majority of Indian rhildien arc liopele-sly ignoinnt 
about natnial objects and piocesscs going on aiound them. Could thou 
knowhdgo oi nature he mci eased it would holp the Agncnltninl Department 
m then proji iganda woik To take one instnneo only The nierago ryot looks 
on a cateipillni which eats his crop ns a complete entitj and lie lias no con- 
cption that it has any connexion with o moth or buttoifly. When the inins 
come tin pest just disappoais oi appeals ns the case mnj he and he does not 
knoll nhy — it is a plague sent by tlio Gods. Jf we tic to demonstrate n 
coutiol method which imohex the catel ing of moths, ho lails to see any con- 
nexion and i- not mteiested 

7 Could chddieii in schools he taught nature study such difhcnltie- as this 
would disuppon . N ituie study, to he successful, needs enthusiastic and 
knowledgeable teachcis moie than text hooks, the fields and the insects, etc., 
aie the text book. In connexion si th nntuie studs, the school guidon lias 
a useinl place. At present it is too olton mndo ns abortive attempt to tench 
horticulture which is styled " Agriculture " and tlio lesult is bonentli conteinjit. 

8. The “ ngricultuinl Inns " m filial schools of which so much is lienid could 
bo ohtnined by teaching nntuie study if this subject were really well taught, 
and this, mid a literary education of a general kind is all that should he 
attempted up to the high school stage. 

9. Agucultuio is not suited to “locational” treatment in a high school 
foi several i onions, the chief of which is that it is not a r lass-room subject 
which can he taught from a text bool.; it tan only' be taught on a fni m. 
The difficulty nnd expense ol attaching a farm to all high schools must he 
obvious In the next plate cion if a faun is nttnehed to tlio high school 
insufficient time can he denoted to ngricultuie. Tlio hoys are taken away to 
attend other elnsscs at a time when they should ho on the land. It is essen- 
tial that cvciy operation needed to laiso any pniticulni crop should be 
conducted by tlio hoy s themselves, they must not see it done only or he told 
about it, they must cnirv it out with their own hands Pncii nglirultuinl 
operations cannot he fitted into a lime table such ns schools delight in ol so 
many liouis a day nt coitnin specified times Tlio time comes when the whole 
day must he spent in the fields jiloughing oi weeding or harvesting nnd tlicso 
times cannot ho predicted nnd put into n time table since they are dependent 
upon climatic factois. Then on the othei hand tlicio are times when no work 
can be done oil tlio lnnd It is tliciefore necessary that any com so in practical 
agriculture should be designed cntuely on its own mid it will not fit in with 
othoi comses. Hence tlio necessity for tho specinl technical school for teach- 
ing agriculture in which this is tlio mnin subjoct and all other subjects nio 
subsidiary to it nnd if they tiro taught nt all they must give wav to field 
work and only be engaged in when suitable occasions nrise and the students 
can be spared fiom the land. 

10 At a stage about Foi m IV tho boy s should hat e a choice of going on 
through tho normal high school course lending to the Uniroisity nnd n pro- 
fessional life or of going into special technical schools to fit themselves foi an 
agricultural or industrial career. A number of such schools would hnie to 
ho established. Thoso designed to teach agriculture will bo equipped with 
farms and the couiso of instructions would ho along stiictly practical lines 
and given in tho vernacular. A minimum of pure science would bo taught 
jnst sufficient to explain tho piocesscs being earned out in the field. The 
teaclieis at these schools would have to ho ti allied in an agricultural college 
nnd to hold an ngricultuinl degree and the courses should be Sntroduted bv 
tho Agricultural Department. 

11. Sucli a training would not fit a boy for Government sen ice oi foi a 
clerk s post nnd ho w ould have to return to the land. 

12. I am told that, were this scheme adopted, the technical schools would 
remain empty and that every box, when it comes to the parting of the wavs 
at Form IV, would choose tho high course nnd the road to the TJnirersity. If 
Tim is so, it simply meant, that there is no demand for an nKripuItural edura- 
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tion .uid that demand cannot, bo created b\ Government. It will only 10 /iii 
when it hns boon sufficiently ptoied that tiic loud loading to the Univeisivy 
and the overcrowded proiessions usually leads, to unemployment and starvation 
When that lesson has been sufficiently learned, the technical schools will come 
into then own and farming will become populai . 

(if). — In England it was the gentlemen in liners who built up the ngricul- 
tni.il industiy hut this l*- nob tho oase in India. The big landholders here do 
not co-opeiato m the cause of agriculture and cultivation is always bolter in 
ryotnwan areas. 

2. One tenson probably for the unpopularity of an ngi lcultuial life, wind' 
is by no means confined to India, is the dullness of tho village, socially and 
intellectually, to a man w'lio has had some education and a taste of tho torn, 
facilities, and has learned that there is something bettoi. J believe, tTieic- 
loro, that one of the ways to make agriculture more attractive to the 
educational youths is to improve the conditions of village and that bodies like 
the Young Men’s Christian Association could probably ho very helpful. Wlmt 
is needed is a few public spirited young men to make up their minds to ini- 
pi ovo the village, to start a social club, to take up the teaching of health and 
hygiene, to found a library and generally to take the town facilities to the 
village. In fact, agriculture as a profession is not likely to become popular 
till the Indian youth has learned a spirit of citizenship and any movement 
which tends to tench this should he encouraged. 

3. The bottermont of tho economic and social conditions of the lillages will 
do rnoro to stop the present drift to the towns than any system of agricultural 
education, It is the educated men who do not like agricnltme and who go 
to the towns. Tho village pnnehayats should ho strengthened nnd tho old 
villago oiganisations reconstituted. Those should give oppoitunity for public 
spirited educated men to do good work in villages, 

(x ). — Tlio problem is both of recent date and complicated. Befoic tho 
uiisottling influences of English education, every young man found liis tailing 
determined for him by his elders or by the custom and tradition of his caste. 
Cultural education had no money value and was not sought after, except 
by a few. Practical agriculture, as the main industry of tho population, held 
the loyal allegiance of youth nnd age. Tho practice of agriculture wna, 
of course, developed to a greater extent than tho theory or science. Tho 
various incidents of agricultural and allied work came to bo specialised as the 
woik of certain families and tho village, iu its economic aspect, was very 
largely a self-contained whole. The life of tho individual was naturally 
cramped (i) by the joint family organisation and (ii) by the absence of scope for 
ambition and initiative. English education afforded corcors to the indivi- 
dual. At first, such careers wero assured; then the sight of a few' dazzling 
prizes made the multitude freely bet on the ganiblo of English education, 
until to-day the " unemployed ” problem among the intelligentsia calls for 
urgent solution, 

2. To make agriculture attractive to half-cducatod youths by offering land 
or monoy inducements is neither necessary nor feasible. Under the joint 
family system and the traditional villago economy, the ownership of broad 
acres is as much a trust and responsibility ns a sign of individual prosperity. 
Leaving out of account the middle class youths who are out of the village for 
education, there are still as many men nS tho land can support, and more, 
to look otter agriculture m the villago. If they put energy and money into 
then work, they can achieve a groat deal. Moreovor, the restless and ambi- 
tious educated young men will not ordinarily bo satisfied with the humdrum 
village life. Tho alumni of agricultural colleges haidly take kindly to agricnl- 
tuial pursuits, whether they come fiori agricultural classes or otherwise; they 
are ambitious to earn their best and to earn for themselves and they would leave 
to brothers or uncles the task of extracting yields from their small joint pro- 
perties. Tho oxtra profit yielded from putting their brains into the fnmilv 
holding is hardly felt ns sufficient recompense for flie loss of a career, in which 
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they can Inc for thcm-elvcs, n cared for which they fitted themselves after 
an expense, which, according to Indian conditions and ideas, is substantial. 

QtFanos J — DrMONsmATios- anti PnorAOANDA. — fo) Tho jncasiires which 
are adopted in this Presidency foi influencing and improving the practice of 
"ultit atois me as follows. When research, followed hy trial on an experi- 
m<nt station, lias shown that any particular practice is an impiovernent over 
local methods 01 agriculture, it is brought to the notice of the ryots bj means 
of deinonstiation plots Likely lyots in the localities concerned are picked 
out and per-unded to tij the improvement oil a small portion of their land. 
A\ hen new things such as seed, imnnre, 01 implements aio concerned, these 
are given tree (in the c iso of implements loaned) in tho first place. The im- 
prov oment in question is carried out under tho suportision of n district olfiter, 
known as an \gnculturnl Dcmonsti ntor, and a cultivation sheet is kept, that 
is to s-n a profit and loss account, in which all oxpenditnro is noted, tho ryot 
himself supple mg the data Attempts are mndo to carry such plots to a final 
'onclnsion the crop is harvested and weighed and valued. Side hy side with 
the demons! rat tun plot is another on which the local method is rarritd out, 
the cost of tins finding its plncc in the cultivation sheet also. Thus, at the 
and, it is possihle to see the o\nrl monetary gain to he secured liy the ndoption 
of the improved method. As far ns possible, these demonstration plots arc 
laid down in conspicuous places, tic., public roads, near n Tinges, etc.. <-o that 
ns many people may see them and discuss them ns possible, nnd they nro 
marked In a flag or some such thing to call tho attention of the casual passer- 
by to them. This method has been found satisfactory for set oral reasons. 
The rjot sees tho unproi rinent advocated carried out on his own land, in 
fact lie does it himself, nnd this disabuses lfis mind of the idea flint he cannot 
do on his land what is done on a Government farm, flint on the latter somo 
secret nostinm of which lie is not told is used, or tlint the faun soil has somo 
special inherent fertility. Al«o it removes the fear that Got eminent hnvo 
some ultenor motive in wanting these improvements carried ont. Ho actually 
j'oos the result both in crop and money and reaps tho benefit. When tho 
demonstration is successful he is quick to adopt the improvements for lmnsclf 
and his neighbours will follow Ills example. In this way his confidence is 
gained nnd by beginning with simple improvements, like a reduced sced-rnto 
and economic transplanting of paddy, for instnneo, which cost nothing, ho can 
*ie gradually led to adopt other improvements which may cost money to carry 
ant, sueli as the use of iron ploughs or tho application of artificial manures, 

2. These demonstration plot' have proved successful nnd popular and there 
is a glowing demand for more of them. Some 000 of them exist t-cnileifd up 
nnd down tho Presidency and the main things being demonstrated rue tho 
following — 

(o) Paddy . — Reduced seed-rate followed by economic transplanting; uso 
of improved strains; cultivation with iron ploughs ; growing 
green manures; applying bonemcal with green manures; appli- 
cation of mnnmcs liko sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate 
in conjunction with cattle manure, 

<b) Suoarcanc . — Lino planting, propelling, wrapping, propping; use of 
improved varieties; application of manures liko poonne supple- 
mented liy sulphate of ammonia; impioved methods of making 
jagger.v, use of an improved typo of furnace, iron nulls, ote., use 
of iron ploughs for preliminary cultivation. 

<r) Cation . — Use of improved strains; drill sowing, imercnltivation with 
hullock-drawn implements; conservation of water: application of 
manures; clean picking. 

id) Coconut *. — Introduction of dry farming methods of intcrcultivation 
and planting. 

(f) Demonstrations of methods dealing with pests nnd diseases, 

Q>) Tho limiting factor is mow and money. These plots need the constant 
attention and supervision of tho Agricultural Demonstrators, both to see that 
tho necessary ep«ation= are carried out at the right time, and to sustain tho 
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necessary interest of the ryot at the eai ly stages. It is not always possible 
to bring the demonstration to a final conclusion at harvest time, hut as many 
such results as possible are obtained, At prosont thore ore not enough Agricul- 
tural Demonstrators to supply the needs of the Presidency, each has a juris- 
diction of two taluks, sometimes more, and there aio largo areas ns yet un- 
touched. The ideal is to have one Agricultural Demonstrator and two 
demonstration inaistrifis to each taluk, and this should bo worked up to as 
rapidly as possible. The Agricultural Demonstrators are men who have undo 1 ', 
gone a course of agriculture at the Agricultural College at Coimbatore. 

2. In addition to the above, wo have a few large demonstration plots, which 
wo call demonstration areas. This is, at present, an experiment. It is an 
acceptance of the challenge that what the department teaches is not adapted 
to practical fnrniiug, ami that wliat may be demonstrated on a small plot is 
not necessarily successful on a larger area. Areas of about 10 acres have been 
taken up on ryots’ land and hove half the land has boon devoted to our im- 
pioved methods and compared and contrasted with local methods carried on 
on the other half. So iar, the results have been very enconiaging, but there 
is insufficient staft to ennblo us to have many of such aieas. 

3. In addition to this, a vigorous piopnganda Is earned out. Advantage 
is taken of ns many fails, festivals, etc., ns possible to hold small agricultural 
exhibitions, to ghe lantern lectures, spraying and ploughing demonstration'', 
etc., and to distribute literature. In one place, «o Imre cron organised a 
ploughing competition and wo art constantly on the look-out tor new methods 
of gotting hold of the people. 

(fi) Given mon enough of the right kind for Demonstrators there i*6 no pniti- 
culnr difficulty in gotting ryots to adopt expert advice, provided tlint it does 
not imply the expenditure of anything but a small sum. The ryot is very 
shroivd and is quick to take advantage of a teal improvement once he has boon 
shown it on his own land. 

2. Attempts are being made to get co-oporntivo societies to tako up 
demonstration plots and areas and to run them for the benefit of their mem- 
bers, and to supply the members with nccessaiy loans to enable them to put- 
ebase implements and manures. A few societies nro doing this very woll 
indeed, but llteie is a gient tendency for the society to want the Agricultural 
Demonstrators to do all the woik, and Government to bear all the cost. This 
is not possible or advisable and considerable improvement might be made along 
those lines by co-operativo societies formed for the purpose. 

3. It is often suggested that moro use might be nlade of the cinomntogrnpli 
for piopagandn woik, but the difficulties in the way of this at present nro to- 
my mind insuperable. A projector is a difficult thing to hnndle if it is carried 
about by unskilled domoustratois. The main trouble, however, lies iu the 
production of the films. Any ono who has had anything to do with this will 
at once icnlibo that a good film must be “ staged ” most carefully by trained 
nctois. Attempts to fill an ordinary opciation as it is performed in the fields 
givo only poor results of little 1 or no educative value. This difficulty has, I 
believe, been realised by both the fltnfl at Pusa and by the Bail way Companies 
who aio tiying to produce films. A great deal of harm may bo done by tho 
use of a bad film which docs not show the imjnovemont it is wished to advertise 
very clearly, as it will appear to be a diffioult or even foolish operation. 

(tf) Many striking instances can bo given of the success of demons tiation 
and propaganda work, but the following two examples trust suffice. The fnst 
relates to tho introduction of the sindeivahc furnace with n thin pan for the 
boiling ol cauo juice to make jaggaiy. This fuumre is *■„ designed that it 
needs no fuel beyond that <supplied bv the megw and hash. Hundieds of 
these furnaces have been introduced and in many districts they have tovolulion- 
isod the sugarcane industry and it has been started in places whero it had 
disappeared on account of tho cost of firewood. For instance, in the Chittoor 
district in 1021 during tho enno milling season it was usual lo see hundreds of 
ceit-londs of fuol coming in fiom the forests every day to supply the furnaces. 
In that jeni tho Agricultural Department fust bogan to demonstrate the im- 
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piovcd furnace nnd non one ^eoa uo sincku of fuel, but only the chimneys of 
tho furnaces ot which 710 are at woik The stump; to the ryots is anything 
tiom Rs 50 to Us 100 pel acie depending on lus chstnnco from tho foiosts. 
Round C'oimhntoie duung the enno milling season the chimneys of the 
-iiidew ilio luin.uts are quite n ioatuie of tho landscape 

2 Jho second example 1 have chosen is a demonstration against a disease 
known is “Mahali ” of the Areca Palms on the West Coast. This disease is 
taitsed hj a lungiis which attacks the fimt and it can ho picrcntcd by spray- 
ing the bundles of tiuit with Rouleaux Mixtuie just before tho monsoon mins. 
This method 1ms been stendilj demonstiated on all possible occasions foi the 
last foiti or five seals and a vigorous campaign carried out with tho help of 
tho oo-oporative societies end last veai 13 lakhs ot trees wore sprajed laigely 
undo i lie guidance of depni tmentnl sfliccis and wholly as a result of mu piopa- 
„uul woil The woik cun now lie snfels left to the guidon minus them- 
selves all of whom know what to do 

3 Other example-, ot successful pi pagandn work could be given, but the 
abosc must suffice. 

4 As lcgards failures, these also exist, and they aio laigely due to tho 
fact that the improvement advocated is costh or implies a good deal of tionblo, 
such foi instance ns the presen ntion of cattle manuie hy tho loose-box method 
which is not popnlai with lyots 

o The leniedj is two-fold, moie demonstrators so that nioie pnrticulni 
attention can lie dcioted to the special point (naturally Agiicultural 
Demonstrators push those improvements which nio most popular nnd hold out 
most piomise of success) and more search to devise better methods winch will 
lomove the paiticulai prejudice tho ryots may have 

Qufstion 6 — Agutci’I.tuiiaTj Inhebtliixess. — ( a) (1) Tho main causes of 
bon owing aie — -(f) Among the middle classes — False standards of life. 1 am 
all for people spending moio for real comforts and raising thoir standard of 
living, but false 'tandaids lead people generally to the imitating of richer 
folk at wasteful expenditure on mariiages, otc. Education lias contributed 
its share in piling up debt. And onco in dobt. a ryot rarely gets out of it, as 
the inte of inteiest he pays his creditor is usunlly thrico tho net yield on land 
of the same rupee v alue as his dobt. The ryot does not sell a slice of his hold- 
ing — it is deiogatoiy to do so — nnd sontiraont is agninst it. The debt goes on 
doubhng eveiy sec en or ejght years until the inevitable crnsli comes. 

(u) Among the 71001 . — Diink is .1 powerful factor in keeping tho depressed 
and the- coolie whole they arc. 

(b) Special mensmes to lehnhilitnto the indebted rjots nnd to pieient his 
land being auctioned by tho monoylendei seem to be urgently needod. Tho 
creation of Laud Mortgngo Banks under Government auspices seems to be the 
only hopeful remedy for the evil, which in certain districts lias nssnmod huge 
propoitions Loans might be issued in the same way as taccaii loans nnd 
at the same rate of interest and on tho snmo kind of seemity and made 
retovunble in instalments ns hist 1 under the Revenue Recovers Act. extensions 
vif tune being given 111 bad seasons. 

2 In a wot village, all the principal landholders, except fom or five, nro 
me-q 01 less 111 debt, having boirowed at nine per cent or more from Obetti 
mouoylendeis. Manv neglect to pay even interest, and by such default have 
been getting deeper and deeper into debt. Of the few who are without debt 
half owe that position to their being engaged in piofcssionnl caieers. 

3 Th° scheme would loquue pieliminaiy financing wliichmay, forinstance, 
be pioyided by tbo people themselves ns. c.g,, from postal savings bank funds 
01 mv certificates , there w oul d not be much recurring expenditui e as tliei 0 
woulrt he ns steady inflow of instalments yeni after year. Thcie would be no 
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report to courts and no terrors of the law and the oxtra work to the Rc\ entio 
Department can be mot by an increase of staff. 

4. To prevent unnecessary resort to such help, help might be restricted to 
cases where the debt exceeds a certain multiple of the hist on the holding. 

5. At present a large proportion of the net earnings from agricultuie goes 
to the moneylender and the ryot m debt is in a position of unstable equili- 
brium. Under the State Aid Scheme, stability will bo lestored to the iyot, 
and a smaller propoition of the net earnings will be deioted to the payment 
of interest. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — More attention should bo devoted by the Irri- 
gation Department to minor works and the keeping in repairs of oxisting 
tanks and channels, especially the smaller ones. Many of these have iallon 
into disrepair and owing to the negligonco of the villagers have become in- 
efficient. It seems to be nobody’s business to put thorn into order again. In 
quite a number of places in the Presidency thcie arc small tanks which hold 
water for only a few months in the year, but they make all the difference to 
the local crops. If the&o fall into disiopair, the ciops sutler or in some cases 
disappear. Channels often become silted up and arc encroached upon and 
the result is the water-supply is defootivc. 

2. There should be a special branch of the Irrigation Department whose 
business it should bo to remedy these ovils and to keep in thorough repair 
all the existing iirigation facilities nnd insist on those whoso duty it may he 
to Keep tank bunds repaired nnd channels cleared carrying out their respon- 
sibilities. The snmo special branch should examino tlio possibilities of small 
irrigation projects serving only a very limited area, both ns legards the 
extension and improvement of existing schemes and the carrying out of new 
ones. Insufficient attention at present is devoted to small local irrigation 
schemes while work is concentrated on the big projeots. 

Question 10. — FEirnnisnits. — (a) The main drawback to the more extended 
uso of natural manures is their cost. This has of late yoais increased so much 
that in many cases it has ceased to be profitable to uso thorn, that is to say, 
the increased yields they give do not pny for the cost of the manure. This 
is laigoly due to the fact that tlieso manures aro being exported in large 
quantities oiery yonr and that there is a good demand for thorn, especially 
irom the estates in Ceylon, by those uho are growing highly priced crops and 
who can therefoio a ft or cl to outbid the Indian cultivator, as the following 
figure') will shou . — 


Export of festilisers from the Madras Presidency. 


Name of fertiliser. 

1023. 

1024. 

1925. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bones .... 

. 10,707 

9,003 

7,492 

Oil-cates— 




Giound-nut . . . 

. 300,437 

290,572 

883,176 

Castor 

. 12,460 

66,332 

24,674 

Gingclly 

. 07,369 

207,669 

365,946 

Others . . . 

114,807 

27,484 

22,564 

Horn, . . , 

. 16,122 

20,148 

25,211 
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Imports o] fertilisers into Ceylon. 
From 1893 to 1924. 




ri«n jiAMnir. 

Tisn orATto. 

GnonrD-MT 

roOKAc. 

floyrvrrAt. 

Tot 


Price per 
Tons ton ,n 

1 

Price per 
Tons. . ton in 

Tons. 

Pi ice per 
ton m 

Tods. 

Price per 
ton in 




rnppc*. 

i 


rupee*. 


rupees 


rupees. 

1S9S 

• 

73 

37 

10 

120 


... 

4,714 

55 

1899 

• 

48 

66 

• •• 

.. 

... 

... 

3,636 

G5 

1900 

• 

1 

*25 

51 

31 

168 

... 

... 

4,802 

51 

1001 

• 

337 

44 

1 

... 

... 


4,3St 

63 


• 

899 1 

51 

... 

... 

... 


3,728 

48 

1903 

• 


50 

... 


... 


3,909 

51 

1004 

• 

3,131 

S3 

10 

156 

1,393 

68 

4,377 

57 

1003 

• 

3,487 

60 

20 

144 

1,387 

72 

4,172 

51 


• 

0,031 

58 

20 

149 

1,630 

80 

10,286 

30 

1907 

< 

10,797 

09 

20 

123 

3,516 

80 

4,739 

56 

1903 


9,713 

37 

50 

161 

4,827 

79 

6,573 

07 

1909-10 

• 

10,141 


CO 

139 

5,732 

84 

4,657 

54 

1910-11 

• 

19,845 

59 

160 

111 

8,730 

81 

I 5,544 

65 

1011-12 

• 

1S.3J8 

59 

161 

111 

10,607 

78 

7,717 

72 

1911-13 

■ 

20,720 

57 

3,661 

93 

15,627 

87 

6,6-41 

83 

1914 

• 

4,43) 


3,108 


14,989 

99 

5,882 

85 

1910 

• 

3,082 

73 

52 

30 

31,624 

86 

P.766 

77 

191« 

• 

6,676 

107 

1,228 

160 

23,828 

94 

12,813 

87 

1917 

• 

7,01 3 

C6 

1,2S7 

129 

16,114 

98 

5,392 

100 

1918 

• 

12 70S 

84 

C.8SS 

113 

21,488 

PC 

10,767 

98 

1919 

• 

13,303 

102 

10,903 

132 

20 092 

121 

12,535 

88 

1920 

• 

10,732 

121 

18,412 , 140 

10,670 

110 

17,123 

118 

1921 


3,618 

102 

1,570 

146 

3|o53 

117 

6,052 

118 

1922 

■ 

3,749 

104 

7,323 

145 

16,025 

120 

10,128 

113 

1923 

• 

9.202 

80 

12,578 

117 

14,103 

122 

14,073 

107 

1024 

— 

j 8,700 

78 

18,703 

195 

14,476 

117 

11,567 

111 
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Until this export is checked in some way it is not possible to extend the 
use of indigenous manures. 

2. The use of artificial manures is increasing, but again it is largoly n 
question of cost. Of lato the ptice has been reduced and now sulphate of 
ammonia, for instance, is bping used in very large quantities in this Presi- 
dency. If the price can be brought low enough to ensure a profit by their 
use, there is no particular difficulty in persuading the ryots to use manures. 
As an example, I may quote tlio V Circle (Tiichinopoly), where during 1925-26 
the following quantities of fertilisois wore used by the ryots: — 

lbs. 

Fi«h guano 6.824 

Bonemoal 30,901 

Trxchinopoly phosphate 3,783 

Ammonium sulphate and Nitrate of soda . . G,8Q4 

Superphosphate 79,620 

3. Much more can be done with tho better preservation of cattlo manure 
and with the manufacture of “ artificial ” farm-yard manure and both these 
are being widely demonstrated in this Presidency. 

(b) Tbero is very little fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers in tins Presi- 
dency and no special precautions are necessary at present. Most films sell 
under a guarantee and cases of deliberate fraud are very raio. 

(r) Tho same methods as were dealt with under quostion 3. 

(c) A groat deal more research is needed on this subject. Tho chemical 
section of this department 1ms done a great donl of work on tho subject and is 
still doing such work, but a great deal still remains to bo done, especially on 
tbe following linos : — 

(1) Discovering how rapidly the uso of artificial manure^ used alono 

deteriorates tlio quality of grain, and how soon cattle manure 

will make up such deficiencies. 

(2) Discovering whether otbor organic manures like oil-cake, fish 

manure, artificial faun yard manure are as good ns cattle manure. 

(3) Testing the behaviour of combinations of oignnic and artificial 

manures with different crops and on different soils. 

(41 Testing the efficacy of different phosphatio inanities. 

2. Tho lesults of our investigations a ill he shown to the mcmbois of the- 
Commission in detail at tho Research Institute at Coiralintoie. They aio far 
too numerous to detail lioro. 

(/) I am inclined to think that tho evil offects of using cowdung ns fuol 
nro apt to he exaggerated. A very largo proportion of the cowdung thus 
used is collected from roads, etc., and would in any case have never reached 
tho land ns mnnure. Fuel of some kind must be had aud people nro not likely 
to buy wood, however cheap it may ho, instoad of using cowdung which they 
can got for nothing. I am of opinion that nothing can be done to stop this 
practice and that it docs not matter so much as js sometimes thought. 

Question 11. — CnOrs. — (a) (*> Existing crops can b6 improved along tho 
fallowing lines: — (1) purification, (2) increased yield, (3) disonso resistance, 
and (4) drought resistance. A groat deal has been done along the fust of 
these two lines which were the most obvious and promised tho quickest returns. 
Improved strains of paddy, cotton, sugarcane, rayi and cholam now cover 
largo areas of this Presidency. Their further progress depends on facilities 
for distiibution and reproduction and distribution of pmc seed in large 
quantities. As regards the last two lines of improvement, work is now being 
began and it will take time to ovolvo such stiains. It is usually considered 
that it requires seven years for a plant breeder lo evolve a now strain up to 
tbo point at which it can ho safely given unt to the ryots. It will probably 
take longer than this to evolve disease or drought resistant strains. At the 
moment, strains of paddy resistant to piricvlt/ria, of cotton resistant to boll 
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«i«i til uni mi" n rrsistnnt to mo-aic .tit Iwing ttorl.od.tt. Much remain^ to 
b. dune mid 10 tin-, end the research mid plant breeding stations should he 
«.tr<nctlu*n« il to the utimht . , 

In tin connection it i** important that ^oine easily recognised oluuactei 
honhl bo built into oven imploded strain, if po^ilile, in order that *t inay be 
rasilt neognistd and traek kept of its «pie.id and punty aftoi it lias been 

distil bated ... 

! t\ orl. is urgently needed with puke. oil-seeds, mid fodder crops, ululo 
tin t( .ire iio-nlih lesnlts to lie obtained fiom fruit. In particular a strain 
<t gi mind-lint nsistant to wilt disease is needed A pulse expert, and oilseed 
expert and .in agio.tologist are needed 


(a) (it) There is little scope for the mtioductioii of now ciops in this 1’iesi- 
dnirj nhitli already gums a very wide innety, lint more nuglit be done with 
the deielopnunt of ft nit culture on the hills and of xegelobles on garden land, 
'wo flops which the department has linrdlv touched ns yet for lack of stall. 


i. As t< garth, loddei crops seiernl now vaiicties such ns lucerne, bet\enn, 
i (iitint a gras, and 1 It pliant gra-s litis e bten introduced during lecent yenis. 
Then si ope is limited and it is not likely that any more now fodders could he 
mtroduied with suiccss. 


3 A laige mindier of gteeu diessing ciops hose been intioduced with 
success and hero again it is unltkclj that nnj mote ton bo usefully introduced. 


ft i) ftii) The rapid distiihntion of seed is a great diffitultv and .in un- 
doubted handicap in the way of spreading a new strain oior a wide area. 
Time arc in this Presidency no seedsmen of icpute who can ho trusted to 
tale up this work, as is done in Em ope, while the department cannot afford 
fntilitits for laige seed farms. Wo aie, thciefore. dependent upon prisato 
indinduals for the multiplication of seed and it often becomes mixed in conse- 
quent e. An attempt has been made to overt ome tlio difficulty liy means of 
seed unions, subsidised by Government and supervised by tlio district stnfl, 
and ill tile case of cotton Ibis 1ms met with a good dcil of success. In tlio 
ease of pmldy. however, such seed unions base not been very successful ns 
this is a food trop 


2 Tho question is complicated by the fact that all ciops cannot he treated 
alike as regaitls the method of seed distiihution In the case of millets, tlicio 
will he n groat deal of difficulty in keeping a pure line uiicontmninnted, 
because in this plant natural pollination takes place. It willj therefore, ho 
necessary to upload any new strains ovei a iciy largo area tery i.ipidh if it is 
not to detcuoiate icrj quickly. 


3. This implies mi met eased staff of distiict officers to spread the strain 
and .also some lalioratory and controlled seed farm organisation on a big scale 
to keep on sending out n few tons of undeninlly pure seed on its r.iteci of 
expansion. 


1. Tho work of distribution of seed is really work wlueli should be done by 
co-operntive societies, and tho Agricultural Department slionld not he ham- 
pered h\ the work of distiihution at all. Their duties should coaso with the 
notation of now strains and tho maintenance of nucleus stocks of such seed. 
Co-opci attic satieties hate, howeier, hardly advanced far enough in this 
I tendency to lie intrusted with this work on n big scale or to orinco a de=iro 
to toko it up 


o In consultation witli tlio Registinr. I haio recently agreed to hand over 
the seed distribution now done by my department in any particular aiea to 

JrfialtaJfU? 4 CC 7 P a' U ’ V< ; fc0C ! 0ty nml « m to E>vc them ovoiy chance 

of tailing this work off mv hands even it at first they make mistakes, and the 

beginning of this year, issued a circular to all societies to 
that effect, hnt so far there has been i err little icsponse and liardlv any 
wu ties haxe come foiwaid to do the won., * ' 


>>. The solution of the difficulty appeals to be foi tho Co-oneiative IVuml 
iweut to make a spotinl effort to push this hue of wmk, Z m^mvMlc v.e 
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must go on as we are doing now and bo content to remain patient and content 
with slow but sme expansion. 

(a) (iu) Damage by wild animals is a practically negligent factor in this 
Presidency. 

(c) Efforts at introducing profitable crops sometimes prove too successful. 
The example of Cambodia cotton and ground-nut bears remarkable testimony 
to the adaptability of the ryot but not to his capnoity to take long views. 
Cambodia cotton was introduced by tbo Agricultural Department as a suitable 
and paying crop to bo grown under wells. Ilyots took to it eagerly but they 
wont a great deal further than the department advised them to, by raising 
Cambodia wholesale on unirrignted lands and without pioper lotalions. This 
multiplied insect pests and necessitated the enforcement of a Pest Act. Again, 
ground-nut was first cultivated on the less fertile diy lands of the South 
Arcot district. It was soon found that the giound-nut crop was engerly 
bought in by exporters at handsome prices and tho crop spread from district 
-to district until the area under ground-nut, which was barely 74,000 acres in 
1882-83, has reached tho figure of 2 million acres at tho present day. The 
crop is now grown on all kinds of soil, including black cotton soil, and some- 
times without rotation, and is often grown iriigated under wells. This exten- 
sion is, by no moans, nn unmixed Mossing. 

2. Cotton and ground-nut hove been responsible for deflecting large oxtonts 
ot lands from the cultivation of food-grains. To a certain oxtont, tho re- 
duction iu food gtains lias been mndo up by extension of cultivated areas and 
hotter rates of yield; but in a country, which does not import much food- 
stuffs. it is not n very w iso policy to devote hinds wholesale to tho cultivation 
ot money crops to the detriment of foodcrops. This will lend to an unsettling 
ut the balance of the lyots’ economic condition; tlic lyot can baldly eat money 
will'll his granary is empty, and as money is spout moro quickly than ginin, 
the poorer ryots in a tract liable to famine nic likely to be loft with noither 
grain nor money when seasons nic adverse. 

3. The rapid spread of ground-nut ill recent years in the uniiiigated tracts 
•of the Ci rears anil tho Deccan which are liable to frequent famine or scarcity 
is a matter to he viewed with grave concern. 

Question 13. — Chop i-kotection. — (i) External . — The existing measures for 
the protection of irops from external infection, pests, and disenses are 
adequate, 

(u) Internal . — Internal mensuies against infection nio provided for in tho 
Madras Presidency by tlio Madras Agricultmnl Pests and Diseases Act, 1919. 
This Act is at present in operation in connection w itli the control of — 

(1) A fungoid disease of the palmyra palm caused by p lithium palmi- 
vorum in the Godavnii and Kistnn distliets. 

;21 An insect pest of coconut palms — Xcphant is nrrhiopa in Malabo) 

' and South Kannro, 

(3) Insect pests attacking Cambodia cotton. 

(4) Tho eradication of the water hyacinth. 

i. Xo diffienlix lias boon found in opemting the Act iu the liisl two eases 
and tho last; and' steady progress with the control of the icspeetive pests and 
diseases has been mndo under its provision. 

3. In tho case of cotton, however, the Ael has mot with a great deni ot 
opposition. The main pests at which control is aimed aie tho pink boll worm 
and the stem weevil. The only method of eontiol of theso insects which has 
been discover od is to ensure a dead senson each year when there is no cotton 
on tli« gi omul, so that a laige proportion of the insect population die of 
star ration and are unable to cftiry on to the nest sowing season. Honeo the 
new crop siarts its life unhampoicd by insect attack and tho harvest is i cach- 
ed befoio this population hn* inn eased sufficiently to damage the lint. Snell 
■measures lime been adopted in most of tho importnni cotton growing coun- 
tries in tho world. When the Acs was fust put into foiec in tin's Presidency 
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in 1920-21, xt has enacted that all Cambodia cotton should be xcmovcd from 
the field 1 ! and destiojod by 1st August each yeax. The usual sowing time, 
winch depends on tho adsent of the early rams. is in Octobei, usually about 
15th Octobei Thus a two months' dead ponod was mined at. The Act was, 
howeiei, deficient in that it pioiidod foi notice of ©indication being given and 
also time foi appeal. The lesult was that it was seldom tho cotton was re- 
moved until the end of August and this induced the dead period to such an 
extent that it was useless for tho purpose foi ninth it ttn« designed. 

4 The Act has now been amended so that no notiet* need be gnen and it is 
illegal to haso Cambodia cotton on tho gioimd after the pi escribed date, but 
that dote has been made 1st September Even if the Act is honestly complied) 
with the insulting dead pencil is insufficient, a ponod of two complete months 
being the minimum penod which is necessaij to lime any eonttolhng effect 
on the insects. 


5 The Act has always met with opposition because it iutoifered with the 
second picking. Tho first or mnm season picking is taken in May the Juno 
lams pxoduce a now flush nnd there is n second picking in July. If tho rains 
aie delayed, ns is often tho ease, this second picking is not comploto, or has 
not boon taken at all, by 1st August. The lyot sees Ins eottou full of bolls 
and objects to being forced to destioy it bcfoie he can liaivest tin* second crop. 
Tins ciop is, howei ci , badly diseased nnd stained and is u*ry inferior and 
it is icnlly a bcttei policy to foi ego it so ns to ensme that the following 
season’s first crop shall be insect free nnd of good quality nnd thus lealise 
better puces, 


G. Tho natural opposition could probably have been satisfactorily dealt 
with by tho Agi icultural Department by means of piopngandn, the l.vots being 
a leiy tcachnble body of men. Indeed, in the neighbourhood of 'Avanashi, 
near Coimhntoio, the i.vots legulnrly remove their cotton aftei tho fust pick- 
ing in June, plough the land and inise a foddei or food ciop with tlm July 
lams, a very much hotter system of farming. Tho opposition lias, however, 
been fostered by politicians and petitions were picsented year after rear and 
the Goiernment hme given way, with tho lesult that the Act, though amend- 
ed, lias been lendercd quite nugatory as far ns insect control is concerned. 


7. The Agricultural Department’s case is a sound one and is based on 
facts and figures obtained by caieful expci imont. It mnv be summarised 
thus— 


(1) At the Central Farm at Coimbatore, wlicte the cotton has been 
regulnijy uprooted caily each year, actunl counts linvo shown 
that the maximum incidence of the pink boll woim has stendilv 
declined, which shows what the Act would be capable of accom- 
plishing were it strictly enforced. 


(2) We know that flower buds, which are produced between the middle 

of December mid tho end of January, are the buds which givo 
most of the crop of tho first picking. 1 

(3) Wo know that it is precisely this period ot or the greater part of 

which the spotted boll worm is most active in attacking flower 


(4) We know that attack of tho spotted boll woim causes the crop to he 
sis weeks late and that theiofoie in an unfmonrahle season with 
a shortage of water, tho crop is bound to give a poor yield. 


8 This being so, all cotton should bo eradicated liy 1st June. The ofleet 
of such on order would be twofold. The area of Cambodia would he reduced 
since it would not pay to glow it on diy land. Tins would not matter. It 
would bo better to have a small nioa of leally good cotton than a huge aiea 

cotton I t.> a m™ 5 ’ n l 1 tU i ff i Tl0 i ^cultural Department could evohon good 

nnd indeed base already done so Tho second 

have a bonUcLriffec^Tirfainfnrcondihons^ 0r ° PS wl ‘ lCh ’ rould ’ 
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9. This ca-e has never been considered on its own merits alone. At 
-present, the Act only extends over some of the districts which grow Cambodia. 
’It should not only bo extended to cover all cotton-growing districts in the 
Presidency. but it should apply to nil kind* of cotton, and the date of 
oindication should be made such that a real dead season is prodded. Only in 
1 1n’s nay can adequate internal protection be provided for this erop n gainst 
pests and diseases. 

10. Tho only other alternative is to evolve a stinin of cotton which is 
resistant to tlic* pests. This is being attempted, but it is not likely to succeed. 
The breeding work of tho department is at present greatly hnmpcved for want 
of application of the l'e«t Act, since tho breeding station is surrounded by 
cotton fields where tho cotton is allowed to remain on the ground till 1st 
September and these insect-infected crops infect the cotton of the breeding 
station causing great lo ; s and seriously hampering the work. 

11. Two other legislative measures, which have ns their object, tho pro- 
tection and improvement of the cotton crop have mot with greater success, 
the Cotton Transport Act, III of 1923, and the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Att, XIT of 1925. The Cotton Transport Act lias boon applied to 
<1) the Tiruppur-Cnmbodin area, (2) the Tinnovclly area, and (3) tho Northerns 
and Westerns area. No cotton, ha pas, seed, etc., may be imported into these 
mens by rail except under a license issued by tho Director of Agriculture. 

12. The protected areas represent well-known trade types and in every one 
of them tho Agricultural Department have evolved and given out to the ryots 
improved types, but w ork was hampered by the bringing in of inferior cotton 
by meichants for adulteration. 

13. The Madras notification prohibits imports by inil and sea only. 
Import by road has not yet been touched owing to tho great difficulties of 
such control. Cases have come to notice of cart traffic in cotton with a view 
to evade tho Act, and there is evidence that cart traffic gcnorally has received 
an impefus in the cotton areas from tho restrictions on transport by rail. It 
is neces'-nry to stop all such unfair traffic effectively by restricting traffic at 
least on the important routes. 

14. Conditions are much more favourable for effective eontiol of move- 
ments by’ rail. Vested interests have, howover, done their best to obtain con- 
cessions which narrow the usefulness of the Act, c.ff., mills and exporters in 
the South hare been granted annual licenses for import of Cambodia hapas 
in the euvreut year at tho instance of the Provincial Cotton Committee 
though such a step is admittedly opposed to the objects of the Act. 

15. In spite of these set-hneks, definite results have been achieved. Im- 
provement has been reported in the Northerns cotton owing to tho keeping 
out of Cocanndns cotton. Cotton marketed in the South has been comparatively 
fiec from admixture with Mysore and Deccan cottons and cotton in tho 
Noi therm and Westerns area free from admixture with short-stapled cottons 
from Bombay and tho Central Provinces. 

Id. The Cotton Ginning and Proving Factories Act regulates the working 
of tho ginning and pressing factories. There are 62 pressing factories and 
aliout 370 ginning factories in the Presidency, 

17. AM pressing factories and most ginning factories maintain tho 
prescribed registers showing tho weights of cotton handled by them with parti- 
culars of ownership, and all pressed bales of cotton aro clearly marked and 
numbered, so that it is possible to trace any bale of cotton "back to its owner. 
It is ns yet too early to judge of tho merits of the Act. 

18. Of late, small ginning factories have been springing up in tho cotton 
areas, away Irom the railway and the pressing factories; and these are much 
more difficult to control though it is in them that clean ginning is most often 
neglected. Also, the control of scales and weights in the ginning factories 
hardly helos the riot whose tanas is sold on the basis of weighment in the 
godowns of the dealer. A remedy for this situation will have to be found. 
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Cm-sMOK 14 — iMPirursTS — Co) Them is in all piobabilily a giout deal 
which tould l>o done by way of improving the existing agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery far more than along linos of introducing now machinery. 
Western machine-, are too e\pcnsi\o foi tlie ryot and do not suit out condi- 
tions of small holdings 

2 What is vuy uigontlj needed is the caiofnl testing of tliffei cut ninhes 
of ploughs undei conti oiled c.xpci uneutal condition, tlio testing of diffeicnt 
makes of <ane eiuslung mills and of vvatol lifts and buckets, the invention of 
a i lies [i automatic seed drill and tlio improvement of jokes. Good, bturdy 
and cheap winnowing and threshing machines arc a necessity, and it should 
not bo difficult to improve upon the piesont tjpo of conntij enit which is hard, 
on tlio roads 


3 What is needed is a Rcsomch Engineer who is a farmer hist and an 
Engineer afteiwaids, u man who is familiar with the land and tlio handling 
of nguonltmal implements and tho various problems with which the lyot is 
confioiited He must have sufficient mechanical training and skill to bo able 
to make implements with his own hands, and to know lion to test them in tile- 
fields and alter them to fit moio closely the desired conditions. lie must, of 
eonr-e, bo given a good workshop and equipment. Unless he knows how to 
use implements fiom the forma's point of view, and knows ultimately wlmt 
soit of woik an implement should do, ho will novel Micitcd ns a Ilescaich 
Engineer. Such a man will bo difficult to find and I doubt vv bother lie can 
be tound m this country because the graduate in Thigincciing is not drawn 
from the ngiicultmnl community, while the grndunto in nguculturo is not 
likely to possess tlio mechanical aptitude to benefit liy nn Engineering train- 
ing and become a good mechanic. It will probably be nere«nry tlierefoie to 
look foi him in England or America ancl got a man with farming knowledge 
and instincts who is at tho smne time a good and rcsomceful mechanic. It 
is trno sueli a man will know nothing of tho local conditions, hut ho is moio 
likoly to l>o ablo to learn theso and apply liis knowledge of mechanics to them 
than tier vend. 


4. Work of this sort has as yot been untouched and it is likely to lead to 
much more rapid progi c-s than any attempt to introduce modem western 
machinery. Indian agricultural implements arc in many cnscs cxtr.ioidinnrily 
well adapted to local conditions, tlioy me cheap, easily mado and ropaned 
and they are conslmctcd of liintcunls closo to hand The} are, however, 
undoubtedly cnpablo of unpi ovemont if carefully studied in the light of 
modern knowledge of the roil conditions. 


(6) This is loigely a question of adequate Uomonstintion and once more 
tails foi inuejsed staff. Tlio limiting factors mo price and tho size of the 
cattle and tlio question of impioromeut of implements (especially ploughs) is 
closely bound up with tho question of cattle improvement. 


2 Tho pushing of iion ploughs, iron enno nulls chaff cutteia, etc., is part 
of the regnlni piopag.uuls walk earned on li> the disluet office] s and plough- 
ing demonstrations aro given oil an possible occasions In 1021-25 1,831 
non ploughs and 2.031 spnio pails wcie sold in tho Presidency nnd in 1925-26, 
1,713 ploughs and 2.969 spare ports were sold. Wo can safely say that 1,600 
ploughs aio being sold ciery year and ns tho life of a plough is foui years or 
so, theio must bo at least 6.000 iron ploughs novr in use m the PrcMdoncv 
The steady demand for spare parts shows that they mo being used 


3. I considei this a very fair into of piogiess when wo hem in mind that 
fifteen yenis ago an iron plough was havdly to be seou off n Government farm. 

(e) The main difficulty fell by the manufacturers is probably tho com- 

l!pi r ,w 1V r y ““S ° f ?? lcs mndp in tlic .tear as compared with Western 

„„ ' °P CT atiou. It would not pay n fum to mnnufnctuio any pmliculnr 

t m prU'Zi^be’TLfni 0 ^ ^ V eai > lnwo «*«*«% « 
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2, This is another matter which might well ho taken nj» by co-operative 
societies who should be able to distribute ploughs once the Agricultural Depart 
inent have demonstrated their efficiency. 

Question 16.' — Animat, husiianduy. — The answer to this question has been 
compiled by Mr. U. W. I/ittlewood, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Live- 
stock, who lias requested me to incorporate his reply in my own. 1 have 
little to add to what he says beyond the fact that this Presidency has a definite 
policy of animal husbandry which is being steadily pursued with success. All 
the lines of not only cattle-breeding and distribution of breeding bulls, but 
also of dairy wenk and animal nutrition studies touched on by Mr. Littlewood 
are being pursued. The latter subject is being studied in close co-operation 
with tbo Imperial Physiological Chemist at Bangalore. 

2. All that is needed is an opportunity to develop this policy to its utmost 
capacity, that is to say sufficient men and money. 

3. With refeieneo to dairying I believe that this will never prove really 
profitable until a pure food law is introduced to protect the honest dairyman 
trom the unfair competition with which ho now meets from those who 
adulterate thoir milk and yhi and can thus undersell any producer of puic 
milk. 

4. As regards the possibility of utilising a cinematograph, pleaso seo my 
remarks under question 3. 

(a) (t) Improving the breeds of livestock. — Pedigreo liordB of locnl breeds 
bliould be established and special attention paid to a dual puiposo animal. 
Milk recoiding should bo widely advertised amongst the milk contractors, 
zamindars and other cattle breeders. 

2. Largo zamindars should be encouraged to establish pnre bred-herds of 
country cattle. 

3. The three main breeds in this Presidency which may bo maintained are 
the Ongoles, Itangayams and Alambady. 

4. Breeding bulls from dams selected for their milk yields should bo loaned 
to district boards for improving cattle in their distiicts. 

5. A maintenance giant of Its. 100 per animal should be given by Govern- 
ment to the District Board ; tbo balance of maintenance should be made by 
tbe District Board; all services could be Jrec. Bulls can llien be tiansferrecl 
from district to district to provent inbreeding and this may ho done at tlio 
discretion oi the Deputy Direct or of Agriculture, Livestock, nftor consulting 
the District "Bosid. Good Ongolc bulls will cost between lls. 300 to Us, 350 
each at 3J- years to 4 yenis old. Aitor the ago ol 8 ycais or so those hulls 
will become too old ior breeding purposes. They can then be withdrawn to 
the farms, castrated, and sold ns woik animals and tho receipts credited to 
Government. The animals would realise possibly Us. 400 to Its. 500 n pair. 

(a) (it) T/lc belle tmrnl of dabying industiy . — Small dairies like the one 
nt tli6 Ooinibntoio Agricultural College rould bo run by co-operalivo societies 
quite easily, as in largo towns most of the separated milk could either bo 
sold back to tho ryots for feeding thoir calves, or sold to the coffee hotels in 
the towns. 

2. Dairying in its strict souse is almo-t unknown in Southern India except 
for ono or two Government farms. 

3. Milk recording should bo done at all large Government institutions, 
like hospitals, etc., where cows are milked on tho promises, in ordor thai 
reliable data regarding yields of the various breeds oould bo obtained. At 
present tho Government farms nro the only places whoro milk recording is 
done and as they have not a largo number of animals, tho data obtained art 
not sufficient. 

4. At tlie present time in this Presidency, dairying is not a profitable, 
business owing to the poor yields of tho countiy breeds. A dairy will just 
about pay its way ih this Presidency if good crossbreds aro nvailnblo'. Cross 
breds nro at a disadvantage ns they are not dual purpose animals in tho oyes 
of the ryot. They yield good milk, but the mnjoiity of the l-yots would not 
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purchase a copied bull fci work purposes They scorn to bo biased ngaiJist 
4liem Evoiy efloit should be made to produce a good animal of tlio country 
breed which will cahe annually and will give sufficient. milk to feed its calf 
ind maintain it in good condition and also give a surplus ulncli could be Swu 
m order to pay for the tow’s maintenance. Until it is achieved, dairying 
will not be a piofitnble indimrv, as will be been fiom Mr. Cnrrutn b Bulletin, 
that is, that the a\erage Madras milkman just about pays lus way auu this is 
attei he has adulterated his milk. 


(a) tin) hnprouno cxisttnq practice in Inimal Iliishanib'l.—T.n foinicr 
seals when a big man died in a village his lelatnes generally dedicated a bull 
-o the temple. A committee of local bleeders was immediately called and 
bull caller who brought toi inspection. The examination was tery strict and 
if a bull did not poshes- all tlio points which the committee thought tlio 
hieedmg bull should bate, it was not accepted. In this wav, very good hulls 
weio dedicated to temples. Owing to the lncionscd price of cattle, this prac- 
tice ot dedicating a good bull to the tomple is gradually becoming obsolete. 
The relatives pay onlj a smell amount for an animal and dedicate it to the 
temple 'Without the consultation of the committee Owing to this, scry poor 
bleeding bulls are seen in the districts. A Brnhmini bull m former ilnys was 
allowed to loam o\er any ciop and was m a good condition. But, in these 
days, when expensive crops nro being laiscd. the ryot in many instances .does 
not think twice about timing it out of his field, and so hulls aro seen to-day 
sn a poor condition. I stiongly atliiso the appointment of a committee of 
capable broedeis in each village for the purpose of selecting hulls for dedi- 
cation to temples and for supervising the breeding cattle in tho village. 


2 More veteiinary hospitals should bo opened in the districts in order 
-to tonibat the diseases which break out. 

3. Picvcntivo inoculation against rindcipcat should be well advertised in 
all the v lllages. 

1. More piopagnnda woik should be done by the Veteiinary Doppitment 
in demonsti ntmg bloodless castration, and tins will require more staff. I 
suggest that tlio committeo stated nbo\o should nlso decide what bull calves 
should be kept for breeding in tlio ullage nnd also state that tbo lcmninder 
should be castrated by the Vcterinaiy Officer by a bloodless castration method. 
The committee could also see that every bull calf not recommended was 
castrated. The benefit of castrating useless bull calves should nlso ho pointed 
one to cattle breedeis by tho Veterinary Officers. Por instance, tho Ongolo 
breed of cattle is detenorating annually owing to bnd breeding bulls and to 
the importation of outside blood ; this is due to cows and heifers being served 
by outside bulls in the graying areas. 

5. Small herds of the main breeds of cattle and buffaloes in this Presidency 
could bo kept in each experimental stntion for the purpose of demonstrating 
good feeding and rearing, mill: iceording, etc., to tlio ryots of tho district? 
A herd of six or seven cows with one breeding hull would suffice for a 
-beginning and tho bull could bo utilised as a stud bull for the district at the 
same time. 


0. Village panchnynts should he encomnged and they should he advised 
to pay attention to limit the stock gi azing lands and not overstock xlie .0 as is 
visually done. 


7. Silage-making should ho demonstrated in tho blooding tracts liy the 
Agricnltmnl Demonsti ntors, especially in years of good rains when thole will 
’be an abundance of gr’eon fodder. Silage-making should aUo be demonstrated 

pnw°in S the a foresfs ntS S ° ^ WS ° C " U b ° D,ndo of tlic gra ” nnd " ceds " llich 


8 Concession towards purclin-ing good breeding hulls by co-operative 
t ocietie«5 should be given b} Government. * * 

9. Co-operative societies j-lionld bo encouraged to open milk denote in 

Sissas* srfAsSS 
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10. It is to bo noted that the ryot does not pay any paiticular attention' 
to the feeding of his female stock. Coirs and heifers generally receive- the- 
fodder discarded by the bull calves nud Work bullocks. The ryot should bo- 
educated and shown that neglecting his female stock is unprofitable. lie 
should be taught how to feed and roar his cows, and I think a demolish ator 
with a cinema exhibition showing work on Government cattle laims, etc., 
would be tlio best means of bringing tliis to the knowledge of tho lyot. 

11. Milkmen’s Co-operative Societies should be founed in Inigo towns in 
order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder in bulk and so obtain it at n cheaper 
rate. Advances should bo given to milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows 
when their cows become dry. 

12. ^Regarding the Madras Dairy Industry, all reset ved forests in tlio 
neighbourhood of Madias City should hs reservod specially for the grazing 
of dry cows belonging to tho milkmen of Madras. Forest Panchayato will 
levy a monthly sum for grazing. This would no doubt stop tho slaughtering 
of good cows when they become dry. From information rocoived at various 
times, it is discovered the Madras milkman now sends most of liis good cows 
into the Nellore district for grazing until they calve down again. It is duo, 
no doubt, to the decreasing numbers of good milk cows nnd tho milkman is 
just realizing that good milking cows aro not plentiful and that it is more 
profitable to retain his good milkers and to pay foi their maintenance whilst 
dry. 

13. It has been pointed out by different people at various times that tlio 
maintenance grant of hundred rupees towards tho maintenance of n breeding 
bull is hardly sufficient in those bard times, and possibly better lesnUs could 
bo obtained if Government increased tho grant by 2!> per cent. (The Director 
now has power to do this.) 

14. Stops should .bo taken to work out the different values of all Indian 

foodstuffs and fodders ns soon ns possible and a list giving data of all these 
should be prepared by eaoh Provincial Government. This will be of groat 
benefit to the cattle breeder and rearer. lie will then have some idea how 
much concentrated food, oto., should be fed to tlio diffciont kinds of Stock 
and ho will also be given information as to tlie manurinl vnluo of each 
foodstuff. , 

((i ) (i) Infury done by ovcrdorl.ing of common voi-turc s, — The injury 
done by overstocking is that 'the animals nro novel in good condition and so 
they are liable to pick up any disease! which eomos along. 

2. Bull calves between tho ago of 1 and 2 ycare very often servo pure bred 
cows, and so various breeds of cattle become mixed. No bull calves should be 
allowed to graze in the grazing areas along with female stock. Only bulls ot 
well-known pedigree should bo allowed to roam ovei grazing areas. 

(b) (if) Absence of enclosed padu/es . — Young grasses in pastures never 
get a good chance to grow as the ryot is often so short of fodder that ho turns 
liis cattle on to the grazing grounds immediately after the first shower of rain. 

2. In this Presidency it is soon that the ryots usually graze their cattle on 
the grass bunds nnd these are generally iu ehnigo of n boj or woman. 

(6) (Hi) Insufficiency of dry fodder , — According to my knowledge, dry 
fodder is becoming scarce in tho Ongolo hi ceding tract in tlio Guntur district 
where the introduction of commercial crops, such ns tobacco, ground-nut, ©tc., 
is gaining ground rapidly. A ryot will only grow fodder value about Bs. 40 
per aero whoiens ho can make ns much as Bs. 100 to Rs. 175 per acre out of 
tobacco so that this becomes an economical problem. In tho Guntur district 
alone tho Imperial Tobncco Company non* employ about thirty Em openns in 
leaf production, and this must have an effeot on the enttle-breeding ot the 
district. 

(b) (if) Absence of green foddei in dry season i. — This is voiy noticeable, 
ns during tlio last three years the Knnga.vam breeding tract lias suffei ed from 
water scarcity and it is soon that tho Kailgaynm cattle on the whole were, 
smaller in size than thoso seen in previous years. 
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«> I'uihh r -h> nugi . — Tlicic is genetally ‘canity ol fodder m the C.11 n- 
bntnie Dairy duiing the month# of Match and May mid m Ilosur mid Ohiiitahi- 
doM finm Kobiuary to Mny. Animals do not begin to thrive until July 01 
August, that is six to scion weeks 

Ul) Supple minting Jodilu supply .— 1 am iiitonned that 111 lonncr days, 
the Ongolo not who lesoriod one-fourth of his holdings for grazing loud u as 
not taxed oil this portion In the-o days he is In sod on the vvlioloof his 
holding and so he is unable to lone nil tins Innd un< lopped. He maintains 
the same limiibei of catth ns in fotmer dav®, gums nioie commercial crops, 
less foddei erops it senes .ilinut one-lhnd of his foimci pnstnre for gimullg 
.uni so 1 ns cuttle stiffs t 


1 suggisl that gi i/ing mens bu lice of lax in the uots’ holding# and that 
tach not should be compelled to glow a certain miioimt of fodder or siraw 
sufBcieut to 111a mt 1111 the mimbei of animals ho keeps and that his number of 
animals should ho limited to his holding 


(1) Jin ii< 1 ml' 1 r»( in tin <r matin by > unU — ’lliore are 110 lyots in 
this l’n sub m \ oho devote then vvholi attention to Uitlle-brcedmp. ('nltle- 
brceding is mam It one of their side lines. The Indian ryot geneinlly has a 
littlo of each eiop anil he stems to dnlihlc in evoiy thing 


2 I do not tlnnk lnndowucrs mil tnk< iiiuili p actiiil intorest iu cnitle- 
breoding until thev can see thnt this is a piohtiilile business and until the 
breeds of cattle are impioved and thou milk vields im roii'-cd, 1 do not think 
into icsr util be shoo 11 The puce of fiulinn rattle is too Ion. 


QuI'stios I'd — Poki ST 8 -— Foiest lands air probably no) being utilized to 
then fullest 1 ipnritv for agricultural puiposes, lint it is extremely diflkult to 
utilize stub laud 5 . Directly siuct contiol is raised, the lands are apt to be 
abused and the tiers stripped off them, when soil ctnsion taker place very 
mpidly There are veiy many places to lie seen where, in rompnrntivoly 1 orent 
tunc" there «n- jungle and non there is nothing but Imre lock 


2 . One ot the liest attempts which hit® been made to solre this ptoblem of 
recent years is that of the Foiest I’anehnjats. and it should he possible to 
persuade such pnnohnyuts, not onli to ennseive the forest-, handed over to 
them and leguhito the grazing and fuel rutting, but nKo to terch tliein to 
plant trees, gion green dressings, both for teed and cutting, enltivnto fodder 
crops, prepare has and silage os a reserve in the hot weather, and even to keep 
brooding bulls ami regulate tin* 1 nttle-bio'ding 


3 . Steps ne now being taken to get into touch with the pambnvats with 
this object in view The pnntlnv.it system should bo encouraged mid il ehoiihl 
bo the first step in the leaimng of co-operation and should develop ultiiuiiteiv 
'nto co-opcintive societies. 

* 1 . The difficulty with such Forest Pnnrhujat-, howovei, is the same as that 
.vith co-opeiative societies, agricultural associations, etc A very few of them 
are really good and mean business Too many of them depend entirely upon 
tins enthusiasm of one or two puldii -spirited men, and when tliev go the 
panehaynt, society, or association inpidly dn i.vs ami die®. Mum' of these 
bodies exeept fiovermneut office is to do all the vroil? « n d even give them a 
subsidy, and as soon as such help is withdrawn the body rapidly dies. 

vtd } Vhn y- m “ U, y- » (treater spirit of public service and colMielp. 
\\ hoio good cirg mis itions exist thev aie being oiiccnnaged and used to ilio 
utmost, but thetc arc at pic ,.*nf far too lev, of such bodies 

QurUTiox 20 --Mvi*KiriM —Adultci.itmu 11 berm or possible is the rule 
Improvement „ largely dependent on educating the coulciemc of the huving 

ndultorathm is'* jmi tkadcrlv' ufc^This i** \'ii"gelv*\' IlsF* ^ ^ 

IHidcr existing conditions. ,t ,s almost impo-s.ble to jimkedmn” modueUnvan' 
able tn a pme state 011 a large seale at pi event nrico, rf'P f f ucf n ' a . 1 ,(' 
is usually watered or mixed with flour ' 1 1,1 i rRP loirn ‘ i ' ,n,,k 
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3. Ghi is obtainable only in an adulterated form ovcrywhoie except in the 
Inigo producing centres and oven then, only when purchased from the direct 
producer, Tlio adulteration of ghi it duo to tlie rapid extension of t lie 
markets for ghi and ike smallness of supplies. Oils are also subject to adul- 
teration, lower pi iced oils being used to adulterate the higher priced oils. In 
respect of tlioso. co-oporntiro production and sale have a good chance of contri- 
buting to public welfare by making and selling standard qualities of these 
ai ticks at loasouabk prices. 

(a) Existing market facilities arc very far from being satisfactory. Tlie 
Inston of the Tiruppw collon innikot will seive to show the difficulties which 
ovist: 

(i) The idea of a cotton market was first mooted at a meeting of tho cotton 
growers and sellers of tho Coimbatore district, held at Coimbatore on tho 10th 
July 1918. which resolved, among other matters, 

(1) that a " Coimbatore Cotton Maikoting Association ” be formed, and 

(2) that the possibility or this Association establishing markets for 

ha-pas at Ooimbatoie, PoUachi, and Tiruppnr should fuither he 
considered. 

I * 

(ii) A committee appointed at the above meeting to consider tho best 
methods of carrying out its lesolutions met on tho 3ul August 1918 and 10 - 
connnended that tho Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Association wlion formed 
should appronoh Government to have a market opened at Tiiuppur under the 
auspices of the Municipality and controlled by tho rules of the Association, 
and that the opening of such markets at othci centies could he considcicd 
later, if the experiment at Til nppur proved successful. 

(iii) Tlie opinion of the Advocate-General was obtained by the Director of 
Agriculture n« to the powers of municipalities in regnid to such markets. The 
opinion fnvouied the proposal. Jt is cxti acted below . 

"Municipal Councils tan piovide places for use ns public mnikets for 
cotton (ride sections 194 and 113 of Madras Act JY of 1884). Pale 
ot cotton in or upon any public street or part thereof can l>e 
prohibited — i idc section 203 (1) of Madras Act IV of 1884." 

(it>) The matter was accordingly placed before tho Tirtippui Municipal 
Council and it readily accepted the proposal. 


(r) Tlio Municipal Council in its meeting held on the 19tli February 1919 
passed a resolution in regard to tho establishment of a cotton and kapas 
market and submitted copies of its resolution and tho recommendations of its 
sub-committee for the approval of Government. 

(ri) The proposals of tho Municipal Council w r ero apples cd by Government 
jn G. O. Mis. No. G49-M., dated 2Gth April 1919, and the Council was requested 
to frame by-laws for the management of the market and submit them tor tho 
approval of Government. 

(vii) A suitable site was selected and approved by tho Collector and the 
foundation stone of the cotton market was Inid bv I7is Excellency the Governor 
on 14th June 1919.’ 

(uiii) J he plans and estimates of the cotton market wore sanctioned in 
G. 0. No. 438-1V., dated 12Ui March 1920. and it ih understood that tho 
market buildings have nearly been completed since. 


(t*> Draft by-laws were framed by tho Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Asso- 
ciation at the request of tho Municipal Council and passed in a general in cell ng 
with Mr. 11. 0. Sampson ns Pi cskknl. Tlie by-laws were based on those of the 
JJerar (otton markets, modified whcio necessary to suit local conditions Thee 
W'cnt further however, in two important respects, (1) in tlie definition of the 
/wirkrt propei , which was made to imludc tho whole of tlio municipal men 
and (2) m the direction of protecting the trade from tho malpractice-, ot un- 
scrupulous doaleis which arc likely to lower the stnndiud of cotton moducod 
and consequently its price, 1 
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/ x \ Meanwhile considerable opposition to tlie cotton market began to be 
•visible among the commission dealers, agents and middlemen at Xiruppur. 
Tlio opposition fust took shape m regnid to the location of the market. The 
objection was disposed of by the Collector, Mr. F. J- .Richards after personal 
inspection who decided m favour of the site on the Palladani load. The objec- 
tors then urged the abolition of the market As they were, however, in a 
ixunoutt, the\ v,cic informed by the Municipal Council that they could only 
make suggestions for modifications in the by-laws Objections ana suggestions 
weit also invited undei section 25G (1) of the Madias District Municipalities 
Act, 1S84 Those that weie lecened were considered at a meeting of the 
Municipal Council held on 22nd Mnicli 1920 and the draft by-laws, suitably 
amended in the light of them, weie finally submitted foi the approiol of Gov- 
ernment on 29th Mai cli 1920. 


(ml Meanwhile the Madras District Municipalities Act of 1834, undei which 
the diaft by-laws weie framed, was leplaccd by Act V of 1920. The Advocate- 
General, to whom the by-laws were foi waided foi sciutmy. held that tho more 
linpoi tant of them were illegal and nlfia itres under the new District Muni- 
cipalities Act. 

(xii) Government then considered the question whetkei special legislation 
should he enacted on the lines of the Bernr Markets Act so ns to enable by-laws 
such as those drafted for the Tiruppur Market to be duly enforced. 


(anil) A draft Bill, the Madras Industrial Ciops Markets Bill, was prepnied, 
embodying the essential features of tho Berar legislation, but the proposed 
legislation was abandoned by Government, ns it was supposed to contain many 
features, open to control ersy or objection such as (1) tho proposal to levy a tax 
on all cotton entering the municipality, but not necessarily enteiing tho 
market “ yard,” (2) the pioposal to limit the numhei of municipal councillors 
on the market committee, and’ (3) tho financial lelations between the council 
and the committee. 


(ti i ) The only alternative was. theieforc, to amend the by-laws so as to 
come within tlio scope of the Distnct Municipalities Act V of 1920 and this 
was oidered hj Government. Meanwhile the attitude oi the Municipal Coun- 
cil entirely changed after the election of the councillois m 1920 and the Muni- 
cipal Council appointed a committee of tlnee councillors, including the chnir- 
mnn and tlnee cotton merchants of Tiruppui to undertake the amendment of 
tlie diaft bi-laws and they did this m consultation with the Inspector of 
Municipal Councils The draft by-law s as modified by the council are to be 
found in column 3 of Appendix XV. 

(art The market is to be foi grains nnd other agiicultural produce nS well 
as lor cotton, under tho new scheme. There is only one representative of tho 
Cotton Mnilceting Association who must he a cotton merchant resident in 
Tnuppui ns against six under tho old scheme. Except for piovidifig space 
and accommodation where buyois nnd scllois can meet, none of tho oiiginnl 
objects with winch the market was built is given effect to hi the now draft 
Vy-lawa and it is difficult to see how the interests of the glower, middleman 
mei chant and bujor arc to be safeguarded. ’ 


2. It will be seen from this that tho whole question has now come to a dead- 
lock and no further action in dei eloping cotton markets can be taken till 
special legislation is introduced. 


(b) Existing market facilities and systems of maiheting and distributioi 
foi different hinds of agricultural pi oducc .— Dotted throughout the President 
and at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles are innumerable weekly markets 
These we owned mostly by Local Boards or Municipalities and in some cases b 
private individuals. Agricultural pioduce from villages finds its wav to thesi 
markets either through ullage cait-trncks ot by head-loads or by canal 
according to tho nature of the district. The markets are mostly situated oi 
local fund roads. In the delta districts of the Circars the moans of communic 
ation is usually by canals. On tho West Coast the agiicultural pioduce i 
ho . ad - 1 ° at3s , to the markets. In all other districts, villages an 
connected with each other by a net work of cart-tracks which are nefer re 
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paired dr maintained in good condition for traffic. After tlie produce reaches 
tiic weekly markets they are convoyed to towns ky local fund roads or by 
boats or by trains. From hill districts produce like grains, tea, or coffee aro 
invariably carried by bullock carts whete ronds of some kind arc available or 
by pack animals. This Presidency is not adequately supplied with railways 
though more and more railways are being opened, but railways will not, in 
the near future, be able to command all the traffic in agricultural produce 
and bullock carts will remain the chief menus of conveyance for many yeais 
to come. Improvement of the condition of ronds, repair of cart tracks through 
the agency of village panchayats, the use of motor lorries for the transport 
of agricultural produce from weekly markets to big tiading centres, the aboli- 
tion of the numerous tolls on the local fund roads arc Eome of the ways by 
which the system of transport could be improred. 

2. System of marketing . — Crops may bo divided into two main classes (1) 
food crops and (21 commercial crops. 

3. Food crops . — In the case of food grains, the bulk of the produco is sold 
to middlemen, merchants and moneylenders to whom the producer is indebted 
for ensh advances ior cultivation or family expense®. The big landowner who 
is generally solvent prefers selling in the open market and such men some- 
times hold stocks for a rise in price. In the case of paddy, there arc a lnrgc 
class of professional dealers who go about tho villages and nrrnngo to buy 
stocks and supply them to big merchants in towns. The dealers always 
approach the village sowcar who nets ns sub-dcnler and also ns a petty mer- 
chant. Export to outside districts or out of Indin is nrrnnged by larger 
traders in towns. 

4. GommCiciai crops . — In handling commercial crops like cotton, ground- 
nut, jaggeiy and oil-seeds, etc., both a moneylender who act® as a middleman 
and a commission agent arc involved. It will perhaps 1m unnecessaiy for tho 
purpose of this lcply to enumerate in detail the methods of marketing these 
commodities in the various districts, but I shnll give some typical examples. 

5. Cotton. — The methods of marketing cotton vary in different centres. 
At Adoni, the ryot takes his cotton in country enrts to the market place. The 
agents of the buying firms go about inspecting tho cotton and thou state their 
rates for that particular day. The ryot then takes his cotton to tho com- 
pound of the agent whom offer is the highest and by tlie time tlio carts reach 
there the commission agents also arrive. Each iyot ohooses his commission 
agent who attends to the wcigliing, etc. The agent of the buying firm 
examines each bora and begins to pass a few' boras and rejects the rc-t, but 
the latter are accepted whon tho ryot is prepared to give allowance, i.c.. so 
much cotton free for each 12 innunds. The ryot is obliged to givo tho allow- 
ance, as such oi the boras that are rejected nrc marked and no other hrm would 
give even the price first offered when they see tho marks on the boras. Tho 
commission agent helps to reduce this allowance at times, hut lie docs not 
press the claim in tho way he ought to do ns he does not want to bo at logger- 
heads with the firms. In addition to tho allowance and the commission, tho 
ryot lias to pay lor weighing charges, etc. 

0. Ai Bellary, the ryot and tho middleman bring their cotton to tho 
market and if the price offered is acceptable to them they dispose of it the 
same day through the commission agents. Otherwise they leave the cotton 
with the commission agents, borrow monoy from ihom to tho extent of oO to 
CO per cent, of the value of their cotton and go away to their villages nftcr 
instructing the commission agents to sell their cotton ns soon as the market 
improves. The agents very often borrow’ money from the bnnlc on security of 
this cotton and sell it at their convenience. The ryots will havo to accept any 
rate which the commission agent says ho sold their cotton, but he seldom states 
the value which lie actually l calmed. In addition to the intorest on the money 
advanced, the commission agent gets his commission, godown rent and insnr- > 
mice charges, but the ryot has also to givo nllownncos in kind and pay for weigh- 
ing charges, etc., ns at Adoni. The ryots in Bellary centre are for the most 
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part under the thumb of the commission agents and middlemen to whom they 
ore always indebted. 

7. At Handy al, most of the cotton is sold on foiward conti acts. The vil- 
lage middlemen and sometimes the big influential ryots enter into forward 
-ontracts with the buying films somo months m advance. They, buy cotton 
from the lyots eithci on forward conti act or for cash and fulfil their contracts. 
Somo ryots, how over, piofer to sell thoii cotton diiect to the firms. Thoy bring 
it to the market on the day convenient for them and dispose of it at the pie- 
i ailing rate. Thoy have no option to wait till tlio price for cotton rises as 
*hoio are no godowns at Nandynl. 

8. Giouml-nuts — This crop is laigoly o\poitod The cultivator somotimes 
sells the crop on tlio land to tho denier who ananges to harvest the crop and 
sells it to the sub-agent of the big buying firms like Volkart Brothers. These 
big firms establish small depots at comcmont centres where the produce is 
collected and then tianspoit it to tlio ports. Holding up of stocks by rich 
lnndownois is not very common in tile case of this crop ns tho commodity is 
more oi less of a peiislioble nature. 

9. In the case of a crop like sugnicaue, which is grown on a compaintivelv 
low ncicngc but which at the same time involves large financial transactions, 
maikoting conditions aio generally bad. Tho trade is in tho hnnds of a few 
commission agents working on behalf of merchants, and these men go about 
tho districts duiing the season and successfully form a ring. Tho producer 
deals thiongh the village moneylender to whom he pays commission for the 
privilege of sale, godown rent, a contribution to the villago deity and interest 
in small sums of money advanced through the soason. Tho middleman or 
moneylender is unable to get a fair price on account of the ring aforesaid 
and the producer suffers in consequonco. 

10. Ways and means of improving existing systems of mail.eting. — Tlic 
existing systems of marketing will be improved in proportion to the advance 
made in general education of tho ryot and the population ns a whole. This 
is a fundamental need. 

11. In the meanwhile, an improvement may lie mndc by tho establishment 
of organisations for tho puipose of co-opei ntiro ciedit. Until oxpeiicnce has 
boon gained m this foim of co-operative work and until members who actually 
cultivate tho land are solvent and sufficiently educated to conduct the nffairs 
of such oigamsation-,. cfioit to sell co-operatively is likely to end in disaster, 
for the success of co-operative sales organisations depends on tho handling 
of largo quantities of pioduco of one kind necessitating the employment of a 
business man of expci lcnce, and until co-opeintive credit work has created 
confidence m the minds of the aveiago ryot, sale transactions would not ho 
on a sufficiently huge scale to warinnt tho employment of a special man for 
the purpose The pmnnry need, tlieiefoio, is tho undertaking of co-operative 
credit work with a now to lemovo oi nt least to mitigato tlio indebtedness of 
the ryot winch foices him to sell Ins produco to the village soil car to whom lie 
a gicos to sell by a system of forward contracts. 

12. The channel of inarl.cting and distribution from the producer to the 
icnsumcr in India or exporter in the ensi of produce cxpoited overseas. — -The 
produce, in tho case of foodgiams consumed locally, pass from the lyot to 
tho middleman, who sells to the merchant. In the case of pioduco sent oht 
of tho district by load or inil, tlio channel of distnbution is fiom tho ryot to 
the moneylender or middleman, who sells to the commissioned agent on behalf 
of the expoi tci. Tlio lattei soils to the importer, who, in his turn, sells to tlio 
merchant until the produce finally reaches tho consumer. 

13. In tho case of export by sen, tho pioduco passes tlnough at least one 
middleman before ii roaches the commissioned agent omployed by tho export- 
ing firm. Thoio me therefore three intermediaries from the producer to the 
exporter. 

14. Set vices rendered by each intermedia iy and whether each intermediary 
acts in the capacity of a merchant or commission agent. — The middleman and 
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moneylender mo the only intermediaries vl.o are m touili with the actual 
growers and it is they who furnish information, correct or otherwise, regard- 
ing conditions of ciops and harvest prospects in tho area in wliioh they worlc. 
In tho case of commissioned agents employed by exporting firms, their services 
are necessary because it is impossible for a firm to become sufficiently acquainted 
with bazaar prices and fluctuations except through such agencies. Further, 
dealing with middlemen diicct is difficult, as these intermediaries usually deal 
on a small scale and lack the necessary capital. 

15. Tho small middleman acts in the capacity oi a merchant in tho case of 
produco for export purchased by a fum through n commissioned ngont. 'When 
purchase of ptoduce for local consumption is involved, the middleman ofton 
acts in tho c.ipaoity of commissioned agent, hut in tho majority of cases as 
merchant and monoylondcr. Tn the emo of commercial crops, tho middleman, 
to a limited extent, may net as a commissined ngont only. 

1G. The margin upon which such intermediaries operate . — A commission 
ngont will make from 1J to 3 per cent, on transactions and the merchnnl will 
got fiom 6 to G por cent. Tho rates will he low in tho case of foodgrains and 
higher in the case of commercial crops. 

17. I have no information regarding the rate of commission allowed by 
European expoiting firms to their commissioned agents nor do T lmow the 
margin on which such firms work in handling diffeient classes of ngiiciiltmnl 
produce. 

18. The method lv which each ti ansa ct ion is financed or, in the case of 
barter, by which an exchange is affected . — Tn tho case of small transactions 
betwcon moneylenders^ merchants and the producer, a promissory note is 
given by tbo latter stipulating that ho will either pay in cash or in kind at 
a specified rate at the time of harvest. The rates of interest ehnrged vary 
from 10 toMO per cent. 

19. In tho cn>-e of produco sold in laiger quantities and moie especially 
commercial crops, it is a common practice for the big mcrchnnt to advance 
money to their commissioned agents, the rate being about 5 to 10 per coni, of 
the value of tho produce to bo purchased, the balanco being payable after the 
pioditcois delivered. 

20. A system of barter by which an exchange of goods is inndo exists in 
the Agonoy traots and in other hill tillages, agricultural produce being ex- 
changed for cloth, bends, bangles, oil and driod fish. I have no detailed 
information ns to the basis on which suoh exchanges are affected, 

(c) J. Steps whereby the quality, pviity, grading or parking of agricultvial 
products may hr impiovcd — THstinguishing where possible between the produce 
destined for (a) the Indian inarhet and (b) rxpoit. — (a) Improvement in tho 
quality of produce for the Indian iruuket is dependent on an improvement in 
the methods by which produce is sold. The advance of money for cultivation 
against a valuation put on the crop before it is harvestod encourages the lyot 
to ignore questions concerned with purity. This method of financing the 
ptoducer discourages tho cleaning and drying of produce and quality is tliorcbj 
affected. Improvement in the quality of produce is possible by means of 
pure line selection and by hybridisation. Attention should also bo paid to 
methods by which cereals bocomo adulterated liy cross fertilisation, use of 
farmyard manure containing foreign seeds, the threshing of different varieties 
on cowdungcd threshing floors. Adulteration in all such cases is iiivoluntniy 
and must bo distinguished from deceitful mixing of produco and wilful neglect 
in the matter of clonning, winnowing, and drying. 

2. (h) In tho case of produco intended for expoit, steps should also bo 
taken to remove causes or adulteration roforred to abovo. This should form 
part of tho propaganda work of the agricultural dopnitmont, agricultural asso- 
ciations, and co-oporativo societies. There is a deinand for uniform, pitro and 
gradod produce in the case of coirimcicial crops, hut hero again the system of 
sale and the method by which tho producer is financed m the root cause of bad 
quality nnd adulteration. Tho remedy lies in improving the economic condi- 
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tiou of the producer and progress m this direction can bo made by the estab- 
lishment of co-operntu e credit societies. Wien the lyot is solvent and indepen- 
dent ot loans outside his society. lie will be in a position to sell his produce 
accoidmg to quahts . 

3 The foimation ot co-operativo sale societies, which should bo the 
sequence ot successful ciedit work, mil make it possible to introduce system' 
of giading md an nnprosemont foi the cxpoit trade 

1 T! hethrr effccftit *tcp% mlqlit hi tal en to plaee at the disposal of tlif 
t dhmton. inert hauls and trade rs mfoimnlton as to marlat conditions 
vhether Indian or o>n ms, flop returns and titnr? rfmfl new* in central. — 
Iu the cise of the msolsent lyot oi cultnator nlio is indebted to tho village 
money londci and nuddlemon, little adinntngc will be gained by the circula- 
tion ot information concerning market latcs In the case of co-operative 
societies such infol m.ition would bo of value, ii supplied in time, and tins 
would also apply in tho case of hig grouois who aio soli cut. 

1 As the methods of transport are slow , neither the producer nor the dealer 
aio in a position to take the lic-t advantage of fluctuation in prices. The 
supply of mfol (nation to meiclinnts and tradei* concerning tnaikeling news in 
general is already undertaken liy Chambers of Commeice. Tho Madras Agn- 
cultuial Department publishes the tiop forecasts and the season and crop 
reports, hut this does not contain anj prices m the ml ions markets. Collec- 
tion of information regaidmg tho prices in the vai ions taluks might peiliaps 
he undertaken tliiougli tho agency of the taluk tnhsildars, but wliothpr the 
benefits tlmt me expected to accrue from sncli publication will be at all com- 
mcnsuiato with the labour involved js lather problematical in view of the 
conditions of mnikcting prevailing in the count ry already explained. 

(tl) A great drawback ill marketing is the multiplicity of weights and 
measures. Standni disntion is a ctymg need. The Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee l ceommended such standni di-ntion ns long ago ns 1 PI 3-14, but its 
iccoiumcnd.it ions have not Jicen giion effect to. If one defimto standni d 
ennnot bo agreed on for tho whole count! y. n simplification at loast of the 
present bowildoiiug number by setting up fewer standards suitable to homo- 
geneous areas is desnable. Tn Vizng.ipatnm and Gnnjnm, weights and measure' 
vaiy from taluk to taluk and sometimes from town to tow n. Other districts, 
though not so bad, are still in a had way. 

2. Such discrepancies enable the buyer, who i* the shrewder of the two, 
continually to deceive the seller who is a lyot. 1’rofe-sionnl merchants are 
know n to has e tn o sets of weights, the largei for purchasing stocks and tho 
lighter for selling in retail. Information ns to the genoral level of prices 
under fluctuations fiom time to time can hardly be of use when their con- 
icrsion to local weights and measures hnd no meaning oi is not possible. 

Question 24. — Atituctiso Cintvl. — (a) Men with capital haie hitherto 
puichased land more with a siow to stabilise then position and piovido foi 
their loss gifted children than to ailien tore with new impioiements in agri- 
culture. The reason for not delating capital to ngncultuie is that there is 
o larger income from capital put to other uses than agi iculture. The best 
cultivation in this countiy is not tho result of the efforts of tho capitalist 
farmer, hut that of the ivot who has asmnll garden faun with a good will. 
There, freed from the wony of the lariablo monsoons and from the need to 
pay hoaiy assessments, the lyot resoits to imcnsisc cultivation and appears 
at his best. Capitalist faimois might lie a success in coimtiie* which are 
young and where land fit for Cultivation is niailnblo in plenty. In India 
the tendency of faimeis with surplus capital is rather to increase theii hold- 
ings by xrarchaso of more land than to dovote it to more and more intensiie 
cultivation. Such purckaso would be useful at least in creating large hold- 
ings, but for the fact that, in the next generation the large holding is again 
subdivided into smaller parcels. As the joint family system is well-nigh un- 
alterable, right lines of progress lie in finding more and’ mote wavs and means 
of increasing yields of land owned by the small farmer who has a little capital, 
and this h what the Agricultural Department lift- «et itself out to do. 
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The number of men who live by agiiculture is large enough. There is not 
•enough work and not enough wages and income for them, oven now. The 
need is not so much for diverting the capitalist to agriculture as for securing 
that such floating capital as is in the hands of the ryot is conserved and used 
for the benefit of agriculture. Helping him out of indebtedness is one way of 
achieving this end. Another way is by educating him in proper ways of living, 

i.c., making him spend more on things like sanitation, wholesome food, and 
decent dwellings, which will improve his efficiency, and spend loss on marriages, 
ceremonies, promiscuous charity and drink. These changes will make him a 
jjfus instead of the minus economic unit he now so often is. 

(6) The force of custom and tradition . — The Indian ryot i6, as all good ryots 
should be, conservative, and is slow to give up traditional practices unless 
others are clearly demonstrated to be hetter. When such demonsti ation is 
forthcoming his response is ready enough. The Agricultural Depnitment had 
first to learn and then to tench. The process of teaching the ryot by effective 
•demonstration began not so very long ago, and the results have beon, by no 
means, discouraging. It has to be remembered that there are only a few 
hundred men to demonstrate to the ryots of a Province as large ns Madras, 
and that there are comparatively few other agencies to supplement their 
influence and teaching. 

2. Other factors arc ignorance and indebtedness. 

3. Another reason is what may be described as a “ Inck of strenuousnc's ” 
which prevents people from doing the best they are capable of. There is a 
'tendency to remain in a state of contentment with things ns they are, which 
is detrimental to progress. The defect is constitutional, probably duo to 
climatic eanses; and the influence of malaria and hookworm, but it has to 
be reckoned with. 

Question 25 — WnarAUF, or Run si. Porunmox. — The following replies to 
question 25 have been supplied by M. R. Ry. V. N. Visvanntha Rno, M.A., 
II. L , tho Statistical Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, Madras, who 
lias had some experience in these mntteis. At his request I am incorporating 
it in my replies to the Questionnnnc. 

(h) Yeb. The scope should be the ascertainment of the economic position 
of the ryot. As to the scope and methods of such enquiries, I nm in agree- 
ment generally with the views of Mr. Burnett Huist in the Repoit of the 
■Economic Enquhy Committee. 

(c) Villages may roughly be divided into three clnsses: — 

fl) wet land villages, 

(2) villages with superior dry lards and where gardens (lands with wells) 

predominate, 

(3) villages with inferior dry lands, 

Jn (1) the classes who depend on unearned increments (c.p., Brahmins, 
Hon-Brahmins higher castes) have tnken most readily to English education. 
This has led to the disintegration of the joint family life, tho prosperity of 
individuals and hardships to many, and extravagance in living by imitating 
their betters. With the removal of the cheek on procreation imposed by life 
in the joint family houses, the families of these individuals usually increase 
m geometrical progression, and the result is partition of property into un- 
, economic holdings, migration to towns, indebtedness, sale of land, etc. This 
will ho obvious by taking the history of families taken at random, which hnvo 
lieon educated for three or four generations. In the fourth generation, they 
arc more often objects of pity than of envy. The landless labourers in the wet 
villages have beon more or loss tho economic slaves of tho landholders and 
•there is much discontent, now that ho has discovered that to bo such a slave 
is neither pre-ordained nor in the eternal fitness of things. The efficiency of 
the wotkov has been lowoiod by such discontent, and this together with tho 
attenuation of the purse of his master, is lending to tho deterioration of wet 
cultivation. On many of these holdings yields have gone down to tho abso- 
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Into minimum, ns 1 -, shown bj the wondoiful way m which crops on them hate 
boon known to lespond to good fanning when they chance to get it. 

2 'l he «-upenoi di v and gaideu land villageo usually hat c a sturdier lyot 
population, the Brahmin is absent, oxcept ns a purohit (priest) or as. a 
sebool imstei , tlie lyots nre more accustomed to work with and supervise 
then labour, and families do not multiply with the fatal facility that is so 
often observed among the educated townsmen. The lesult is that in 
these tillages the vjot is at his best. Etc is lesourceful, and recop- 
tn o ot ideas, and usually has enough moncj to adventure with now experi- 
ments It is ho that has been responsible for the sweeping new practices m 
iiiltuation that have come in lecent joais, the spread of Cambodia and 
Kai lingaimi cotton the hotter cultit «ttion of dry lands He does not rendilj 
bin wet lands, and he is slow to lesort to Enghsh education Thoy are 
nsu.illv appionched directlj by the Agrienltuial Department but appioach 
tluough then sons at the Agucultuinl College is practically bailed, as they 
do not caie to master English and Mathematics which is the entrance 
t|\iihfi(dtiou to such schools A scheme of vernacular middle schools may 
poiNiblj provide foi a leal want among bucli men. 

,1 In (3) tlie jyot is face to face with the wolf ot the door. Tlieie is veiy 
little unearned inclement from land. Land does not respond except to hard 
woik and even then only if the season is favourable and the villnge popu- 
lation is usually a stiuggling proletariat A few wells make a few families 
somewhat better off than then neighbours In a good veaT, theie is surplus 
money to indulge in such luxmics as litigation in civil or enminnl couits. 
As thoy aie dependent on the vagaries of the seasons, they do not caie to 
spend money on improvements, which may not givo them moie. The popu- 
lvtion is fairly stntioiinrj and the suiplus. if anj. move off to the moie pros- 
perous mens 

Qiustion 26 — Statistics. — (a) (t) Kiguies of areas under ciops aio fairly ac- 
curate with two exceptions. Ctop aicas nio not recorded m detail in perma- 
nently settled tiacts winch cover about ono-tliird of tho Piesidcncy. The 
lehnbihly of tho figuies leportod by estates vary, dopending on whothoi thoy 
me suivejcd or unsuiroyed, mid whether their administration is nssumlated 
to the sfnndnrd prevalent in the ryotwnn tracts Any impiovcment must 
take the foim of the maintenance of land recoids in these tracts and this 
implies a sufficient staff responsible to Government nnd not to the landholders 

2 The second exception is m the case of dry crops which are often sown 
mixed m the same field This is especially tho case in the Deccan. In such 
oases, it is difficult to nsccitnin tlie area under each crop. At present the 
men is split for recording purposes into its component crops jn proportion to 
the rows under each. 

3. It was suggested by Mi. Stuart, when ho was Diiector of Agricultuie, 
that the area under each impoitnnt mixture should bo entered separately in 
tlie Season and Crop Report. 1111011 the areas of mixtures are of sufficient 
importance lie proposed once every ten years to make a detailed census of 
actual crops by a special staff, and specify nil mixtures in detail; to compare 
the figuies thus obtained with those reported b> pnlunris, nnd on tho basis of 
this comparison to estimate the usual proportion of mixtures nnd adjust the 
jonrlv figures accordingly. 

4 Tt is by no means certain that this would be any impi ovement"on the 
present method 

3. An attompt is now being made, at my suggestion, to record the .iron 
mul yield of mixed cotton mid hon a separately m Guntur awl the Deccan, 
and tho lesult of this expeument will throw light on the general problom. 

6 Even in ijotwan distiicts it is not uncommon to find tho nice under 
one ciop i eported undoi anothei. Some of such mistakes aie detected in my 
office by a comparative study of the figuies, others escape notice. 

(«) (u) A useful check on tho estimated yields published in tho season and 
crop Report was provided by tho Rail-borne Trade Returns winch iuinisbed 
c only available information about the inland movement of the crops. These 
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mm to ttviC’ abolished in smt! they should he ro-lnt*d an tin impuA.d 

i'mt.i jrrronimeinh d )«j tin- fin.mJ i*t A^rit ullure m Order* h.n i 

minify iKcn i"Ued tlifit rail-boii't mum. *-hou1d Ik And p>i)>Ii~!» I 

j.methk f«>t rotten, hnt it h.V I* arjri ntlj needed l*, t fiiul.tr ittunis tot all 
« rop * nlw h v ill *1 ioa their wmm from dtstrht f«» dtslmf, Sf,ui«u' *■ ecu 
l«* irrrpiot «'M if tbit i*. d<oi--. 

t f*» A ‘le.tistu.d (]i-j>.in !>■<':. t should be .atn< hed to t ,»cl< Puniuiut! (»«»- 
orhii’Pnt -iinilar to The Department of M.TtiHtirs for India at (,'rih iitta. *Iht* 
hitter compiles ret mils '■** 1 ,; m In, Pro. ne-vs and has ro imam- oi judging; nr 
the tlojjM o of ntTtttn'-v m Muh retuito-. A Provincial Dcjuuunent would hint 
« wide field of u ("fnlne-s tilth m>.ud to net army and it could ndrUm- 
to the la«U of working out in »htul and git ini* choc i to tun * ot improtcmeut 
sMjjKO'fed hy hod ip- |ih«» the I’niC' Ibupnrt Committee, tile Weights ami 
Men Mire- Committee, tin fn.linti Cotton Comnuttce. the Sugar Commission, 
and The 1 min .trvtd Commission. At present recommendation. untile he such 
Committers me apt to he ignored for lark ot funds anil stall. 

‘2. In Madras ft statistical .return is attarhed to the Directin' of Agnail- 
tureV office, hut there is nerd foi ntotc clericd staff, and «l»n for tlio e* tab- 
Irslnitfiit of n staff ot ttnieinrj ofhrnrs to examine the at turd registering of 
statist its in hint, oflieis. a ltd to giro advice tin improvements, 

•*i. It is also necessary 1 to t any out n laigo nmnhei of oiop cutting e\pe>,- 
nu-nts emit year on the iwiin crops if real flociiiftey ns iog.mls yields e to hi 
obtained, tied tin* system should also he extended to minor < rops. At present 
the stall of tln> Agiknlmnii Deportment docs not admit of this being dom- 
What is needed i~ a -per i-d tinp < lifting stafi who roufd tie i mployetl in non- 
hutvest ttinn as extra demon* nnt>us. 
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Oral Evidence. 


9277 T/it I'hoirmun Mr Anstcnd, you nre Directoi of Aguculturo in the 
Piesidencv oi Madras* — Yes. 

9278 I do not know whether you would cnie at this stage to make any 
statement of a general character or whethei jon would lik" to proceed at 
onto to question and answer* — I think I would hko to proceed at once to 


question and answei. 

9279 Would you tell the Commission at the outset what jour own training 
and experiences hate been* — I took n Xatm al Science degree at Cambridge in 
1899, from there I went to the West Indies ns a member of the Imperial 
Department of Agmultine under Sir Daniel Moms. Out thcie I was De- 
search Chemist; then I uoiked ns a Sugni Chemist m Barbados nt tlic head- 
qnai tei s station; tiom tlieie I took charge of the whole of the agricultural 
oiganisntion in Granada; from theic I came over to the Indian Ren ice and 
was cinplojed as a Scientific Adviser to the planting districts m Southern 
India under the Goiernment of Madras From there I took mj picscnt office 
ot Dnector of Agriculture. I am myself a Reseat cli Chemist. 


9280. The Commission is greatly obliged to you for the \eiy complete note 
of evidence that you have placed before ns, and which is, I take it. to ho read 
in conjunction with the scries of monogiaphs provided from the services in 
-this Province, in the shape of n file which you probably have hefore you* — Yes. 

9281. Would you give the Commission an account of the organisation of 
yoiu staff in the Presidency. First will you give ns an account of the central 
staff in the College heie directly under you, with some account of the division 
of duties as between the carious Heads of Departments, and then some indi- 
cation of the disposition of the staff of the Agriculture Department through 
the districts of the Presidency? Now, first for the staff immediately under 
you m the College for doing research, teaching and so on * — -Yes. Here at the 
college all Die research of the Department is done; this is not only a teaching 
college, it is also a research institute We base a sv stem of wlint we call 
sections foi each subject, with a reseaieh officer, an Imperial officer, at -the 
head of each of those sections. Those sections at present consist of a Chemistry 
Section, an Entomological Section, a Mycological Section and a Botnmcal 
Section, Then, in addition to that, the other lesearch officcis nre plant 
bleeders who are also stationed here with laboratories in the big College, and 
little farms of their own, plant breeding stations. Of those directly nnder 
me. we hare first of all a Paddy Specialist with the station tlmt I had tho 
plensuio of showing jou and the othei members of the Commission yesterday 
afternoon; then we have a similar thing for cotton, a Cotton Specialist with 
Ins own station; we have a Millet Specialist, that is the last one: we Ii.lv c just 
staited that post. That officer agnin has his own station. Each of these 
sections have their own staff of assistants in the Provincial Service; they are 
responsible to me for the wotk of then own sections; nml I look on those 

•reseaieh officers as my advisers on their particular branches Then the teach- 
ing staff here consists of a Professor of Agriculture with a number of teaching 
Assistants. That teaching is done on n timo-tnblo of which I base conti oi. The 
teaching is the University course; we nre affiliated with tiie University of 
M.ulias; it leads up to the Madras Univeisit.v degree of Bacheloi of Science in 
Aguculturo. The Univeisitv ot Madras of coni so impose their rules on us 
for examinations and the standnid of the course. 


9282. Is ail the teaching done here* — All the teaching is done here At 
the pie-.ent time tlieie are about 80 students and it j« a tliiee .venis' coiuse. 
The cential farm is mainly used for teaching students; we try to glow ns 
many of the ciops as w ill gi ow liei e and ns ai e l epi esentativ e of the Presidency, 
The course is largely a practical one ; the students have to eairv out all tho 
operations of agriculture with their own hands Ail these officers are diieetly 
responsible to me. 


9283. Are all the officers who are charged with th© dutv of teaching doing 
a certain amount of research woik*— No; not very much.’ We do allow them 
to do research work, and they engage in the long vacation m doing research 
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work. The research officers themselves, though they do not teach directly, do 
give a certain number of lectures to the students and the students of couise 
see what is being done in the lesearcli sections. The teaching assistant in 
entomology and the teaching assistant in mycology are assistants on the staff 
of the research officers. So that, the students have evoiy opportunity of seeing 
exactly what is going on in the leseaich being done here and aio kept up to 
date in it. 

9284. You think that the intei -action between lesearch and teaching has 
been beneficial to both? — I think so. 

9285. Do your research workers complain that their educational duties 
iuteifeie with tlieir technical work? — Xo. 

9286. That is the whole pictuie as regards the essential organisation? — That 
is the picture here'nt Coimbatore, 

9287. Now, will you give the Commission a geneial view of the disposition 
of the staff of the Agricultuinl Depnitment in the distncts, and at the samo 
time let us know what grade of officer holds each position 9 — May I icfer you 
to the map which is at the end of my Administration Repoit which I have 
placed before you? That map shows exactly whore the circles arc and wheie 
the men are posted. We have divided the Pi esidency into eight circles. Each 
one of these circles is in charge of what we call a Deputy Director : he is an 
Imperial officer. He is directly responsible to me for the work in the circle: 
the district work, all the propaganda work; and in many of these eiicles 
there is an experimental station, that is to say, a farm on which the lesearch 
work done here is fiist of all tested out in the district befoio it can be put out 
to the ryots. Thnt farm is in charge of the Deputy Director in each circle 
On this map, the round red spots are the headquarter stations of the Deputy 
Directors; the round green spots are the experimental stations that I am 
talking about. Under ench Deputy Director tbeie nro a number of what are 
called Agricultural Demonstrators who me scattered about all over the Piesi- 
dency to do the actual demonstration and propaganda work with tho ryots. 
Those demonstrators me in the Suboidinnte Provincial Service and they are 
recruited from men who have passed through this college and have taken their 
agricultural degree. They are employed by tile Government for this woik. 
and all my staff in the districts have passed tluough this college at one time 
or another, including even farm manageis. In fact we do not employ, if 
we can help it, any man who has not passed through this college or some similar 
agricultural college outside this Presidency. The majority of the men aie 
our own men who have been through this college. Many of these Deputy 
Directors have ri«en from the ranks and were themselves students trained at 
this college. The Agricultural Demonstratois are scattered about as widely as 
possible so as to cover as big an aien ns possible. At the piesent moment the 1 
actual aiea thah each one works over is, on the avciago, ahout two taluks, 
which is far too big, hut we arc limited by tho number of these men and we 
have to do what we can. As you will see on this map the black dots .no 
where the headquaiters ot the Agncitltutnl Demonstratois are. You will see- 
theie are a very large number of white blanks where we have not done any 
work at all, or practically none; thnt is for want of staff. We concentrate 
oil tho areas round about these black dots. All these men are responsible, first 
ol all. to the Deputy Dhector. who is Responsible to me For the work. I tour 
about . visit the circles, discuss what work should he done and how it should be 
done, with the Deputy Directors; they themselves aie responsible foi getting 
it done in that pai ticular way. 

928^. Before you go any further, do these blank spots where you have not 
been able to place men conespond approximately with the dry aie, is in the 
Presidency, or is there no connection between them and the dry areas P — Thore- 
is not very much connection; hut a great deal of it is dry ai-ea. We have 
rather concentrated on the wet areas and the garden land, but there is no 
real direct connection in that way, 

9289. But you have concentrated oil iriigated areas? — Yes; the reason for 
that, if 1 may say so, is that when this department was started some 20 years 
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ago wo started om work on pnddy us being the most important crop in this 
Presidency foi t« o reasons ; first of all it is n food crop and secondly it is tho 
biggest crop Theio nro 31 million acres of pnddy in this Presidency. “Wo 
st, u tid with that and wo have done more work and gone further with paddy 
perhaps than nnvtlnng el«o Wo naturally concentrated on pnddy liolk, 
lhen after that wo havo concents ated iciy paittcularly upon cotton woik, 
cspeeiilli all lonnd Oounlmtoi o 

0200 >.ou, on another question of general application; wliat organisation 
base jou lieio foi molding tho adniinisti atu o o\]iciicnce of tlio department? 
Have I made tlio question deni 0 — No, not quite clear. Do you mean publica- 
tions 5 

9291 1 nuan this Have you a lccord ofhco here which is a store-houso of 
information a depository of past experience and which is rnpnblo at bliort 
notne ol pi muling tho lliieetoi with all the mfonnatum' beating on n pnrti- 
cul.vt ptohlem w bethel Uu.toiic.il ot cun cut s — Xo, not exactly that, we havo 
to hunt it out of the libianos, we hate a voiy good hbi.it y hole at tho college: 
wo bate a complete set of publications on woik which has been done ill othm 
Pi ounces. Wo should hate to bunt it all out omselves, there is no i ceord 
ofilco to winch I can go and asl. for information 

9292. Is not that felt as a wnniP — I do not Hunk wo have folt it os a 
want; we have always hunted up nil om own information and we keep a 
complete set of leeoids of om own. 

9293 You do keep complete lecords of your own; yon do not linvo to hunt 
through large volumes of dominants and papoin® — No; if I had to start an 
entirely now subject, T should have to do that but we should do it for ourselves. 

0291 So Hint, on the whole, yon cannot say that theio is any place for a 
madunc of that nature 5 — T do not think so. 


0295. I tako it that, broadly speaking, the allocation of functions botween 
youi department nnd the Secretariat is that yen nve responsible for keeping 
the records of the technical matteis nnd the Seeictnrint, in the main, is res- 
ponsible for keeping the records of the ndimnistintivo work? — Yes. 


9290. Have you found that the Socretnnnt pi ov ides yon with accurate and 
full mfonnatum about past administiativo cxpeiienee 5 — Yes; I have no com- 
plnints to make about that ; I can always get the infoimation that I ask for 
from tlio Secretariat. * 


9297. Now mnv I take you into the body oi your noto ot evidence? You 
state theio roiy plainly ymu view about tlio Central Research Institute nt 
Pusa The Commission is anxious to hoar your candid view about Pusa. If 
yon would rnthoi give such information in camoa, I slinll take an opportunity 
Intel on of clearing tho room; otherwise, perhnps, yon would let ns hear now 
wliat you havo to say? — I tlunk I am prepnied to let you hear now what I 
havo to say on the matter. I do not quite know bow the discussion will go 
but mnv I say at nay moment if I would like to stop 5 

9293. You can stop wlieneioi you like®— Then T should like to stall in 
public if T may 


9299 Very "ell?— As fni ns this Piosidency is concerned, in some ways we 
have always found Pusa very useful, but in some ways it is not of uso to us. 
J!°r ono thing, as I said just now. ono of om great problems heio is pnddy. 
and paddy cannot be grown nt Pusa; therefore Pusa .is far as that crop is 

S?" 0 ?’ Tli't "?> ° f TC 7 Rront nso J to , lls - on veiy general problems. 

But I look on Pusa .is being a central resenich station, wheie fundamental 
problems can be worked out, which is of enormous value to ns We tnko tho^e 
discoveries up and w oik thorn oat here to see how tliov fit local conditio^- 
and m that way wo uso Pusa, and hare found it exuemclv valuable. We also 
fin-l visits fiom the Imperial officers of gieit use to u*, or we used to: nonrt- 
ranLt nffmS”* 4 Ret f the . 1 " m “ ch ns 1 "ould like to have them beenuse 1 

wlm comos W tu?s ^ • Thc t,,n< ; llin g allowances or an Imperial officer 
w lto comes from Pup to a Prov tnco at e chat ged to that Pi ov inco Verv often 

it is impossible to find that money and so I* cannot have X Imperial offiem" 
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as much as I should like ; but I have had a lot of help from Pusa, and I look 
■on Pusa ns being a very valuable asset. 

9300. You divide in your note the works of fundamental importance which 
may properly be dono at the Central Research Institute, from the application 
of such fundamental principles to local problems which in your view is better 
carried out in provincial institutes? — I feel they must be carried out in 
piovincial institutes. 

9301. On the question of Pusa as an institute concerned with the funda- 
mentals of research, what have you to say about the capacity, _ prestige and 
reputation of Pusa on that score? — I think the prestige of Pusa is a very high 
ono; I think they are perfectly capable of carrying out fundamental research 
and have done some remarkably good work. The scientific staff of Pusa is of 
the very highest, and it has been partly recruited from tlio Provinces. Two 
■of our Madras men have been taken out to go to Pusa. I think it has a very 
high standard. 

9302. So that, you have no criticism of Pusa to offer on that ground? — 
No criticism on that ground, none at all. 

9303. Is there anything which you wish to say about the teaching at Pusa? 
— I do not think Pusa is capable of giving a complote training to research 
officers or distriot officers who are to bo heads of sections in the Provincial 
Governments, in all cases. 1 sny that for several reasons; I think it is much 
moro important that such men should get their training abroad, because Pusa, 
after all, is a comparatively now place, and I lay a lot of stress on what I 
describe as the “ atmosphere ” of the place whore you learn. In England, or 
Germany, or any other part of Europe, you go to a University or a station 
kke Rolhamstoad, that line been doing uondeiful woik for 60 or 70 yeais, or if 
it is a University, for hundreds of years. The atmosphere of training that 
you get there to my mind is all important; Pusa could never give that atmos- 
phere. Then there is another point; tlio mon at Pusa who are engaged in 
research nro also engaged in teaching, and I very much doubt whether a man 
enn both conduct resenrch and teach; I think -that he is bound to devote much 
more attention to his research than to his teaching. It is not always the good 
research man who is able to teach; the teacher, I think, is rather born. 
Another thing is that, after all, the men at Pusa are engaged in work there ; 
they stay out long periods at work, throe or four years at a time, without 
going home; so that, I think, they are bound to be out of touch with the 
latest methods. Possibly they may read about them, but even if they have it 
is not the same thing as seeing them dono and. seeing them carried out all 
round you as you find in a station at home like Rothamstead. For that reason, 
I do not think Pusa is tho best place to train the men we want; I would much 
rather that they were actually trained at home. 

9304. What you say is of course subject to your own experience here that 
teaching nnd research can bo combined to the advantage of both? — Yes, but 
I am afraid, possibly, f may have misled you. I did not quite follow your 
original question; it (is my fault. Hero my research officers, the heads of 
sections, do not do any teaching; they have teaching assistants who do tho 
teaching. The mon actually engaged in research do not teach ; my Chemist, for 
instapco, does no leaching at all. 

9305. But they are in touch? — Yes. 

9308. And meeting daily the men who are teaching? — That is truo; but 
they do not have the bother of lecturing and dealing with the students. 

9307. Is it not of some importance that they should he in touch with the 
students, oven thongh they are not in direct personal touch with them?— 
Yes, it is important, as long as tho man is not taken off his actual research. 

,9308. It is a question of having adequate staff reasonably divided between 
teaching and research? — Yes. 

9309. On pnge 33 I see you_aro definitely of opinion that there is serious 

lack of co-ordination and inter-communication between Province and Pro- 
vince? — Yes, , * 
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9310 You would probably ngico with mo tlmt it is oasy to c'capRorato tUo 
dancer of duplication of work; it is sometimes useful to lias e results checked, 
bv investigators at a distance? — Yes, I do agree with that ; it is very inlunblo 


at times. 

9311 . So that, vou do not nim at nlmt I may call geometrical accuracy m 
the distribution of research. You would not object to a certain amount of 
oicrlnpping 5 — No 

9312 But your desire is to obtain a reasonable dogreo of co-oidnintion 
and inter-communication 6 — Yes 


9313. So jou turn to the expedient of a Central Advisory Board? — Yes. 

03U noil do you coneeivo that Board ns being constituted?— I conceive 
that Board ns being constituted very much on the lines of the present Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. It should bo a Board on width all (lasses in- 
terested m ngnculturo should be rept evented; the science side, the actual 
cultnntors and big landholders, the important Rajas and Znmindnrs, the 
tradis com erned, the liig shipping people, railways, iirigntion ; everybody in 
any way connected with ngnculturo should bo represented on it ns a ropro- 
scntntn'o Board. Then I lOnccito of that Board appointing, and appointing- 
very cnicfully indeed, (ommittees to deal with tho research work nocevsaty la r 
each crop; that is to say. there would he n number of committees dealing 
•with each crop and also with the telcrinary work, and possildj with co-opera- 
tion. Those committees would have funds at their disposal, and would nttunlly 
lay down tho policy and the wotk that was to he done in research; if it were 
necessary to appoint men to entry out that resent cli, they should be appointed 
and obosen exactly along tlie lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
which I look on ns an almost ideal organisation. 

9315. But, of cour-c, your Central Advisory Board would he dealing with 
all crops? — Yes. 

9310. Do jou conceive tho Central Advisory Board ns linving conitol over 
funds, or the right to recommend the allocution of funds? — Yes. 


9317. ’Wlint funds?— They must liavo some funds, and the funds shonld be- 
pros ided by tho Government of India. 

9318. But wlint funds do you suggest? — Do you mein liow- to raise them? 


9319. Do you suggest they should be Central Government funds? — Yes. 

9320. Have you any suggestions to mnko ns to how those funds might ho 
raised P— Yes, liy a cess. In tho same way that tlie funds for tho Indian 
Central Cotton Committee are raised I would have a ce-S; I think von could 
put a co*s on most crops. 

9321. Would it bo an export cess?— Yc=. 

9322. Do you think it would bo reasonable to disburse funds, tho result of 
a ccss upon oxport trado, upon cultivators and upon crops not concorned with 
tho export business?— I think that wonld bo fair for tlie total good of tlio 
country. 

9323. Mr. Cairo t .- Why do you suggest an oxport cess,? Why not tin. 
acreago cess?— I think an export cess would bo verv much easier to collect 
It is going to be very difficult to collect an acreage cess, cspeciallv where vou 
have a rotation of crops. 


9321. Professor Gangulre ; Do you suggest an export cess on all crops? ~ 
Not necessarily on all crops; on somo crops, you could not have an export 
cess, bnt you could on big crops; for instance, 1 would put an export cess on 
oil-seeds; on cotton there is one already; I would lave one on oilseeds 
certainly, and I would have one on pnddy. 

aenl^s 5 ixportid. ri?erf? What l ’ roportion of the P«dd? is exported?— A great 

9326, 'What proportion?— I could not tell you straight off. 

9327. 'Would it bo 5 per cent?— It is more than that I think- T nm 

snro; I would liko to got tho figures and toll you. 1 nm no ‘- 
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9328. Your export cess would have to bo tlint multiplo of an acreage cess 
whicli your home-consumed product benrs to the amount exported ; that is to 
say, if 5 per cent of tho rico produced is expoited, your export cess on rice 
would bo 20 times the acreage cess? — Yes. 

9329. Then why not an acreage cess of one-twentieth of tho weight? — My 
reason for not adrocating an acreage ces,s is that I think it would be such a 
very difficult thing to collect. 

9330. It could be collected with tho land revenue? — I think it would bo 
difficult. 

9331. The CItaii man : How do you conceive the Piarinces standing in rela- 
tion to your Centrnl Advisory Board? Whore would the initiative lioP — Tho 
initiative would lie with the Centrnl Board. 

9332. As regards tho particular problem, would tho Centrnl Board suggest 
the problem? — I think very often thoy would, but sometimes the Province 
would suggest tho problem. 

9333. And the Province would go to tho Central Advisory Board and say, 
“ Hero is our problom, please bless us and give us some financial assistance?" 
— Yes. 

9334. Would that give an opportunity to tho Central Advisory Board to 
look at tho problem, to divide it into its component parts, and if necessary to 
allocate somo fundamental part of the problem to, let ns say, Pusn? — Yes, 
•exactly. 

9335. And to corrclnt© that work with tho works known to bo going on in 
-other Provinces? — -Yes, exactly. 

9336. But it would bo open to tho Province to withdraw at any moment, 
of course, at tho sacrifice of any financial assistance which tho Central Advisory 
Board might bo inclined to giro? There would lie no compulsion upon tho 

. Province? — No ; there would ho no compulsion. 

9337. In your experience do you tnko tho view that a scheme of that nnturo 
•could ho conducted without any invasion of the position of tho Provincial 
Government in relation to agriculture P— Yes; I think so; we have oxporionco 
here, if I mny again quote tho Indian Control Cotton Committee. Wo hnvo 
in this Presidency a cotton problem connected with a somewhat mysterious 
disease; we find that a very large proportion, 40 or 60 per cont, of the actunl 
bolls produced, fall off and never produce cotton at all. It probahy is not a 
disease; wo cannot find any particular Organism. It is a very big and funda- 
mental problom; wo in this Provinco are not able to tackle it; wo hnvo neither 
-tho staff nor tho money to tacklo it, Tho Indian Centrnl Cotton Committee 
lmvo dccidod that it is a problem which must bo attacked. They are providing 
the staff, two men who are being selected in England, a Botanist nnd a 
'Chemist, to tnko up this study and they ore putting up Bs. 60,000; thoy have 
decided that the work should lie dono at Coimbatore. These mon nro going 
to be sent to ns, the Central Committeo nro going to finance them nnd wo on 
our side say we will give them every fnoility for doing the work, We shall 
find accommodation for them here both in regard to bungalows and labora- 
tories and shall put everything, including land, at thoir disposal. It will 
■work perfectly smoothly ; there will be no friction whatever ns far ns I can see. 

9338. I assume that you accojit both tho Piovinciolisation nnd tho making 
of Agricult uro a Transferred subject,’ ns something permanent in India? — Yes. 

9339. So that your opinion, T take it, is that any scheme which was sug- 
gested and wlurli because of its bearing on thoso two points did not eommond 
itself to the Provinces would ho doomed to failure from the start? — Yes. 

9310. On page 34, paragraph 11, there is just one point. You are elonr 
that there is a lack of sufficient knowledge in any one Provinco of what is 
going on in other Provinces. I assume that the more reading of published 
accounts of work done in other Provinces is not a sufficient guide to whet is 
going on. Is thnt your view?— Yes. It is not a sufficient guido. It is of 
tho utmost importance thnt ono should bo able to talk things over with mon 
who arc doing similar work, who liavo probably rlono a lot of work which thoy 
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cannot publish. My idea, if I may say so, is, that men working on tho same 
subject should be able to get together and discuss their difficulties, 

9841 Ton think the money spent on these journeys is well spent? — Very 
well spent, indeed. 

9342 Turning to page 34 you say in paragraph 14, “As regards men for 
research woik, I do not think that really suitable men can be found ns a 
geneinl lule (of course there are exceptions) in this country and it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to recruit European research officers to start the work 
and tram their own Indian assistants who can ultimately take their places.’ 
Tlint process is going on at this moment in this Province, is it not? — Yes. 

9343 But in your view it would not ho in tho intei ests of tho country to- 
tnko the final step before it is perfectly clear that the Indian officer who is bo- 
take on tho work is capable of maintaining tho high standard already 
attained 9 — I think it is absolutely essential that we should have the very best 
men that no can get irrespective of a lint their nationality is; it is the host 
men that we want always. 

9314. There is not merely a shortage in India of tho very best; there is a 
world shortage of tho very best ? — Yes. 

9345. Do you think tho short-term contract is proving a success? — No. I 
do not like the idea of it at all ; I do not think it is going to attract the best 
men. We have experience of one man here on a short-term contract, but ho 
has only just come. I do not think you are going to get the best men on 
the short-term contract, for this reason, that at tho end of the contract tho 
man becomes unemployed and his prospects are not particularly good; ho is 
always risking unemployment. In these days it is no joke to como to tlio end 
of a joh and hare to look for nnother at the end of every five years. Therefore 
I do not think it will attract the best men. I think it may attract men at 
the beginning of their career; it is not so had for a young man to take his 
first job like that hut a more senior man, I think, would hesitate long before 
accepting such an appointment ; I know I should. 

9346. At tho same time, of course, any general appointment of officers fiom 
overseas on contracts other than short-term contracts would bo difficult to 
reconcile with the principle that Indianisntion should proceed ns fast ns 
thoroughly competent Indian officers can bo trained and appointed? — That is 
true. 

9347. So that probably a linlf-wny house is wliat you are aiming at? — Wo 
must aim at a half-way house. 

9348. With regnid to paragraph 15 on page 34, will yon tell the Commission 
at what stage in his career you think an Indian research worker trained in 
India should proceed to Euiope or America? — That depends to some extent on 
the man, but in general terms I would like the man to have had nbout ten 
years in the Service at least before he goes. 

9319. What age would ho ho then before ho leaves this country? — He would 
then he round about 30. 

9350. Your experience is quite definite in this respect, that you prefer 
that an Indian should be trained in India than that ho should proceed as n 
young man oieiseas to be trained? — Yes; I think he ought to hare the local 
knowledge first and give ns an opportunity of seeing whether lie is going to 
he a likely man for the woik. 

9351. Now would you-tnrn to page So of your note? Are you satisfied 
with the staudard attained by a graduate in this Piesidency?— Not altogether. 

9352 In what lespect are you dissatisfied ?— I think they do not know- 
enough: they have not got sufficient literary education when they come to 
begin their degree course; their English is woak; that is what I am mairilv 
dissatisfied about; wo do not have sufficiently good material to work on during 
tho corn so. 

Di. Under: Do you take Intermediate students of tho Madras tfni- 
rersity ? — Yes, 
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9354. The Chairman : During tlio first year of what course? — During tlicir 
degree course hero; I would Hko them to be better educated when they come. 

9355. Sir Henry Lawrence: At what stage do they come? — They como after 
they pass their Intermediate ; they como from the colleges. 

9356. Fro feasor Gang nice: Intermediate Arts or Intermediate SciencoP — 
Intermediate Science. 

9357. The Chairman: "What about their scientific equipment when they 
como to begin their course ? — It is very poor. They know practically nothing. 
Even if they have taken their Intermediate in Science thoy know very little, 

93-58. How about iho scientific attainments of the degree student after 
he lias taken his dogreo? — The scientific attainment is good enough for the 
purpose for which we want him. 

9359. Is it your view that men who aro best qualified for the post-graduate 
training aro at any rate qualified in pure science? — Wo have no post-graduate 
training hero. 

9300. No post-graduate training hero at nil P — No. 

9361. Arc you training no research students at allP — What we generally 
do in the way of training research workers is that after a mnn has taken hie 
degree he gets a definite appointment with the Government ns Assistant to a 
research officer ; then Ho goes into that section and the research officor teaches 
him as it were. 

9362. So that ho has the advantage of both a salary and post-grndunto 
training P — Yes. 

9363. What is his equipment in pure science? — llis equipment is just wlmt 
we can give him here, but ho has a lot more to learn. 

9364. Wlmt do you say about his equipment in pure science when he comes 
to yon as an officer appointed for post-grndunte tininingP — I think it is suffi- 
cient ; we can tench him the rest easily enough. 

9365. The inference is that he has mnnaged during his degree course to 
make up the leeway and to overcome the limitations, which in your view aro 
serious, in .students who como up for the degree course?— Yes. Wo gi\e him 
a renlly good grounding in tlint course in science j ho is always a little hit 
weak in English, but I do not know that that matters very much. 

i 9366. On pngo 33, in answer to question 2, you sny, “ It must bo admitted 
that all forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have 
resulted in failure.” Aro you really inclined to think that the fact that your 
students when they leave this college aspire to offices in the public servico is 
a mark of failure? — Yes. 

9367. Somebody must fill the public services, must they not? — That is trne, 
hut my romplnint is that no student would come to this college at all if ho 
did not think lie would get a Government post, 

9368. So that, to the extent to which an agricultural college is a training 
ground for public service, you think yon have been successful, but to the extent 
to which an agricultural college is concerned with training agi icnlturists to 
return to the land and to work tliero on a rmnraereial basis, you think you 
have failed? — Yes, exactly. 

9369. Is it within your knowledge Hint other countries havo to contond 
with the samo difficulty? — Yes, T notieo that most places complain of this 
difficulty. 

9370. Do you know of any country which does not complnin of the samo 
difficulty? — No, I do not. 

9371. Is it your view that you would lmvo had more .success in the second 
category (that is, the training of agriculturists proper) if you had elected to 
train them at an institution other than that nt which you were training 
officers for the public service? — Yes, that is what I wish to do. 

9372. Do you think that close touch with men ambitious for public servico 
disturbs the minds of those who como here in the first plaro with iho intention 
of returning to the farm? — I do not think I would put it Hko that. 

f 
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9378. Will you put it in your own way?— Yihnt I «mU hhc Jto do > is to 
train men who wish to go l.nck to tlieir f turns m a technical school dw totod 
to thnt iittrpoio m w Inch tlio training would consist of ns littlp scionco tw 
possible mid ns much practice ns possible; I would givo that training ill tho 
vernacular and not in. English nt nil; every word of it should bo in tho 
lornnoulnr. 

9374. ,1/i Calrcrl Would yon not havo difficulty with regard to termi- 
nology, for instance “ sulphnto of ntnmonin ” ? — ! think that difficulty W'ould 
be oici come, because e\ on non in tlio Tamil language a great many 'turds bttru 
beon simply tnkon bodily from the English langunge. They would call it 
“ sulphate of ammonia ” Krom the point of view of teaching a farmer I 
would not nnnd if it was called what the ryot calls sulphate of ammonia. Tho 
ryot nlunih refers to it os " sugar.” 1 do not think it would innttor as long 
tis people know what tliev were talking nbont. 

9375 The Chairman: Havo you pursued the nftor-enroers of studentswhn 
liaro left jour college and who liate not gono into tlio public service P — Wo do 
not keep a careful teeord or register of them, lmt I know proltj well wluit lias 
become of all of thorn. 


9370. Do you not think thnt a persistent attempt to keep ncenrnto records 
of nftci -careers might, nt tlio end of 15 or 20 jears, ho a vory useful thing P— 
Tes, I think it would, 

9377. I gather from the general trend of your nolo thnt you arc strongly of 
•opinion that in tho earlier stages of education, literniy is the goal of modern 
general education? — Yes. 


9378. nut jon do think tlint a certain amount of nnturo study can he given 
•without any loss of direction in that respeetp— Yes, I feel very strongly upon 
that point; I would like, in tho primary schools, to soo nntnre study intro- 
duced os a central subject, so to speak, and all tho other subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, built up round that nntnre study. I think thnt could 
"bo dono very easily; if you arc tCnihing 6nin11 children to rend tliero is no 
reason why they should not learn to read by rending about nntnre study 
■subjects. All tho tenching, dictation and arithmetic could ho hound up with 
nature study and deal with agricultural subjects, nntnre subjects. I would 
like to seo nature study a central subject round which primary education 
Should bo built up. 

9379. One 1ms to bo very cnrcful in discussing there mntters to distinguish 
between words nnd fools. What sire of class has tlio ordinary teachor in this 
Presidonry got to deal with in a primary school P — I suppose about 20. 

9330. A tonclior would tnko 20 children between tlio ages of 0 nnd 10. Is 
that approximately correct? — Yes. 

9331. Would you agree with mo that to tako 20 children between the ages 
of 6 nnd 10 into n garden for half an hour, and giro tlioso children, 20 of 
•them mind yon, a good talk on nature, is one of tlio most difficult things that 
you can ask a person to do?— It is difficult, but it can bo done. 

93S2. I am sure it can, hut jon do reallj mean it is a verv difficult work 
to do well?— I do. 


9333 What percentage of teachers in the primary schools in this Presi- 
dency do you suppose are capable of doing that?— Very few- indeed, at present. 

9331. Wlint constructive suggestion linvo you for equipping those teachers 
-mtli the necessary knowlcdgo? — Tho teachers in this Presidency go to a 
training school to begin with and that training srhoo) should teach them liow 
to tench nature study. 

9335. I see you are quite clear that a smnll school garden and not a school 
farm is what is required? — ror nnturo study, yes. 

93S0. Wliat sire of plot do you recommend?— I do not think it need be 
big; T do not want all my nnturo study taught in a stereotyped wny m a 
school garden; I want tho children to bo taught outside; I want thorn to bo 
taught about the weeds that grow in thoir own fields, about tho trees that they 
enn see round the school, tho life history of butterflies nnd tilings liko that. 
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For tlmt you do not necessarily want a garden at all; I could teach nature- 
study in a totrh. 

9387. You are not at all sure that gardens are necessary? — They are not 
necessary, though I think they are a useful adjunct. 

9388. On pngo 3G you give a description in paragraph 10 of tho sort of 
school you are thinking of, designod to oncourago boys to return to the lnnd. 
Is that tho purely vernacular institution that you wore describing just now?" 
— Yes, I would lmvo it all in tho vernnculnr. 

9389. 1 seo you intend to teach tho rudimonts of puro soienceP — -You must 
tench tho rudiments ; just enough to explain tho operations that you nro carry- 
ing out. If I may talco an example, if you nro going to teach a student it is 
a good thing to plough a little Loiter than tho country plough docs, you havo 
to show him why, and theroforo you have to toach him tho rudiments of soil 
physics. But I would not go further than that; I would go just far enough 
to ennblo him to understand why a particular operation is necessary and no 
further. 

9390. In paragraph 12 on tho same pnge you nro dealing with the ten- 
dencies that bring nbont this disinclination to return to tho Innd, and yon 
think you seo a possibility of tho experience ol unemployment on tlio part of 
those who hare been trained in provincial lifo and public life having its effect 
on tho milage boys in their choice of a cniccr. Bo you, in fnot, seo the 
slightest sign of this tendency? — Not the slightest, but I think it is bound to 
corno in time. My feeling is that thcro is no domnnd for agricultural educa- 
tion in this Presidency for its own sake at all, nnd wo cannot do anything 
until that domnnd exists. It is no good talking about schools until wo got 
tho demand. At present there is no demand, but I think tlmt demand is 
hound to come by a process of starvation in time. 

9391. On page 37 you say you boliovo that ono of tho best ways of making 
agriculture more attractive to tho people is by improving iho conditions of 
village lifo. Has tho co-oporativo movement undertaken this work in this 
Presidency? — It has, but it has not got very fnr with it. 

9392. Through tho medium of belter-living societies, or liow? — Yes. 

9393. Havo you got aueh a thing ns n bettor-living society in the Presi- 
dency? — Wo havo got some sort of health societies, but very few of them. 

9394. Are they founded on a co-operative lmsisP — No, they nro not, not 
on pure co-operation. 

9395. So that your co-oporativo organisation as such hns not passed beyond, 
tho stage of providing credit? — Exactly; that is all that is dono. 

9396. You recommend the revival of tho pnnclmynt ? — Yes. 

9397. Have you studied tho history of tho ancient pnnehaynts? — Not 
deeply, hut I think a groat deal could bo dono by tho panohayats, nnd is boing 
dono in many places. 

9398. In tho old days a village isolated by lock of communications had to- 
manage its own affairs for hotter or for worse? — Yes, 

9399. So that some system of village government was inevitable? — Yes. 

9100. But in thoso days you havo communications and you have offectivo 

administration and judicial systoms conducted from outsido tho villngo, so 
that in those fundamental matters there is no longor a need for communal 
government on a pnnehayat basis P — Truo, hut thon the pauclmyat, instead of 
doing that, might take up theso questions of improvement of health nnd sani- 
tation, and so on. 

9401. So that tlio panchaynt really becomes only n name; it has no con- 
nection with tho institution which in nnoiont days used to bo known by that 
name— Yes, that is so. 

9102. Dr. Jlydcr: Your pnnehaynts working in certain directions havo boon 
a success. Could you tell ns why tho panehayats hero are a success P—No, X 
am afraid I could not. 
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0103. Diuan Tlnhadur llaohmnyyo : Ts there n strong village feeling, and 
Jn spile of tlio rapid development of loininumrAtions dors not each villugo feel 
it is a sepnintn entity* Hus not tlic movement winch stalled a few jeara ego 
succeeded in ninny cases P — I think it Ins. 

The Chutnnan Am 1 not light in thinking that in the old days there was 
a senes of panchnynts, one in oarh community]’ 

Jlr it im Dahodvr Tlaohntavya - Yes, in some ease.. 

HUM. The (Ymiininn On page 37 sou s.i> ; “ The problem is both of recent 
date and complicated Befnte the unsettling influences of Ihiglish education, 
o\ en joinig man found lus falling determined for him hj his ildcrs or by tlio 
custom and tradition of his paste. 1 * T suggest to sou that >oii are over- 
emphasising the disturbing lnflucnee of English etlucntion nnd perhaps rather 
forgetting the inoi Stable distiirhnnee icsnltmg from the outer world breaking 
m upon those vill ige romnmnities, due to improved communications and tiado 
with the outer world. Do you agioe 0 — Yes, 

IllOi 1 think jou guc on page 3 of the general memorandum ill the file of 
memoranda provided tor the t’unnni'sion some time ago tin account of the htatf 
dealing with ileuionst intion work?— Yes. 

0100. lion do jou divide responsibility nt thp top ns In tween Itff-enrch nnd 
Demonstration, bate you a pnrtnnlnr olfieor who is charged with tlio duty of 
organising dv mnnsirntionx 0 — Hath Deputy Dins ter is responsible for that in 
his own rmlo. 

SM07. Hut what is the position nt the centre, m this College ?— Ro'Onrcb 
men lime nothing to do with dr nioii't ration 

9103. Who docs organise demonstration and propaganda here in Coimbatore 
m a general was over the vhole Province; dn you do it yourself I do it 
niyselt. 

9109. I lmd an idea that one of your Deputy Directors was specially 
charged with the duty of a\er-looking demousi ration niul propaganda through- 
out the Provimef— No. 

9110. You emphasise the immense importance of demonstration on the 
cultivator’s own plot Who takes the ri«k in regard to thoie demonstmtions; 
the cultivator or the Government F — It is a point vliich lias never been settled, 
lnt there is no lisk, \u* never demonstrate anything unless we know it will 1>p 
a success, 

9111. Is not llml the soil of risk that you would bo prepared to under- 
take 0 — I should bo peifectly prepared to lake it, yes. 

9112. You any that this plan is being pursued up nnd down tho Ik evince. 
It is being puiMied, I take it, at tho-o centres which you pointed out on tho 
map? — Yes. 

9113. Are experiments on cultivators’ field, being parried out at rll tluvo 
centres, or have you demonstration plots under the control of the depat tmentp 
— Demonstration plots under control of the depaitment. Wo newr tarrv out 
an experiment on a ryot’s field if vie can possibly help it, for two re -irons ; 
fust of nil, there is tho risk that you mention, and one failure put*, oiio hack 
far more than a number of Mu.eses bring one forward. Another thing is 
Hint in my opinion yon never con tarry out an experiment which i» of nny 
vnluc on a ryot’s field, hecniiso you aro very Imry about the insults, and yon 
know nothing about this piobnblc errors and that sort of thing It is un* 
scientific to experiment on a ryoi’s held. 


9414. Pothapi I wed tho wron r word ; 1 mean nil your demon* t rations arc 
uping caincd out on tno cultii ntork’ on it plots, ntul jonr experiments on 
jour tnrn fan ns ? i os; all our expentm nt*» are earned out on Ottr ov it expert- 
mental farms ; nowhere ohn. 1 


911S. Hnvo jon applied yourselves to tlio problems of dry cultivation in 
Mtdabnr 9l ^ enC ^° ° n ccr * aln along tlio west censt, especially in 
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9416. And on the higher tracts ? You have tracts of dry cultivation at a 
higher altitude than the one you have mentioned, have you not? — No, not 
very high. 

9417. They are all low, arc they ? — Directly we get up hero we get the big 
rainfall and we get tlip jungle. 

9418. 1 understood there was an intermediate zone? — Along the West 
coast there is, but it is only 600 or 000 feet; it is on tho dry hill tops; we 
have done a great deal of v, ork there. 

9419. How far do you think you have been successful in demonstrating 
improved dry cultivation? — Locally we have been very successful. What 
has happened is this; we have a farm on the West coast at Tnlipnrambn, half- 
way up the West coast. That is in a dry tract ; on that farm we did dry 
faming nnd started our own methods ; and now all the hills around for many 
miles are covered with that cultivation, carried out by lyots who have copied 
us. The same is tho case in connection with coconut cultivation ; it lias been 
a success, but it is slow. A great deal of work remains to be dono yet, but 
on the whole it has been successful. 

9420. Where is the principal famine area in this Province P — One of tho 
worst is Bellary, right up in the north. 

9421. Would you describe the agricultural practices in that tract; what are 
tho major crops there? — The major crops arc millets and cotton; it is a famine 
nrea because along there the monsoon very often fails. During the Inst three 
years, for instance, and until this year, they have had prnctically no rain, 
at all. 

9422. That is a dry area ? — It is a dry zone. 

9423. How many stations have you in that area for demonstrating im- 
proved tillage and cultivation? — We have a farm at Hngnri, but wo have not 
done very much work along that line; nothing like as much ns we should do. 

9121. Does it not occur to you that that is one of the points most requiring 
attention from the Agricultural Department? — It is. 

9423. How do you account for the fact that your department has not 
applied itself towards the solution of the ngricnltuial problems of these famine 
areas?— Purely owing to lack of staff and money. As a matter of fact we 
, l’ e . ft s °heme that has been before Government for some time for doing 
definite work on that very problem, but we have not yet got either tho staff 
or the money for it; it is still under consideration. 

9426. Dr. llyilcr: Could not you transfer some of your activities fiom tho 
wet areas nnd make a fair distribution of men between dry and wet areas P— ^ 
That could be done. It is a question of balancing problems, but in my opinion 
it would be n pity to stop tlio work we are doing. 

T . hc Chau man. -1 fully realise what you say; but I still have some 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that yon have applied what men and 
money yon havo to districts not subject to famine while you have not applied 

your men and means to those districts which are liable to famine? Wo 

do not think it is a sufficiently big problem. If I may say so, with the present 
means of communication famine can be dealt with ; you can get food to 
people very quickly. 

' 9428. What was tho most important famine yon had there?— We have never 
had a serious one there m my experience. 

9429. How long have you known tho district?— In 1924 there wns a small 
famine; but during the 20 years I havo been hero they have not had anv 
serious famine. 9 

t 9f a 0. Is it still called a famine nren ?— We still call it a famine nrea ■ hut 
people do not starve and die nowadays ; famine can be dealt with. ’ 

9431. But of course the standnrd of living in that area is low?— It is Jow 
yes. * 

9132. Do you agree that, short of tho preservation of life, one of tho first 
duties of your department is to apply it«elf to tho problems of those areas, 
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where the cultivator is on the very margin of subsistence ^" e > ^, ut . J 
not let you get the impression which I cm afraid I have given you, that wo 
have done nothing, vc hevo done n good deal, although wo ought to do a 
good deni more, I admit, and wo would do more if we had the staff nnd money. 
The truth of the matter is that wo want more research on n lint to do in areas 
like that, unless wc know that, I do not think we can do anything; nnd 11 do 
not think we over shall know that nntil wo have a good soil physicist at Pusa. 

9J33. Do you not think that enough is_ known already to givo the hope of 
greatly mci eased yields, in years of partial drought, as the resnlt of better 
cultivation and better rotation ?— Bettor cultivation, certainly. 

9434. Not better rotation but better cultivation?— Better cultivation, yes. 

9435. And vet jou have no station in that particular area designed to 
demolish ate better cultivation? — Yes, wo have. 

9436 1 beg jour pardon; I thought you said you had none? — Yes, there 
is a station at Hagan, nnd another one at Nandynl, wheie ordinary methods 
of cultivation are demonstrated. 


9437. Dr Hvdcr • Have you got one at Cuddappnh? — Wo have no station 
at Cuddappnh, but wo have a demonstratoi there. 

943S At Kurnool? — At Kumool we have a demonstrator. 


9439. The Chairman: now long hnvo those stations been opened? — Ungari 
and Nandynl aero two of the earliest stations in the Piesidoncy. 

9440. Have they been a success ? — Yes, there has boon a very hig improve- 
ment in the cotton cultivation. 


9441. Have you an agricultural economist 6n your staff? — Wo have no 
agricultural economist. 

9442. Do you think an appointment of that sort would ho on advantage? — 
It would ho an advantage. 

9443. Do you think it is urgently called for? — Not so in gently as others. 


9444. Will you turn to page 38? What is the approximate nverngo num- 
ber of nllngcs in n taluk in Hie Presidency? — -It varies enormously; the sire 
of the taluks varies and the number of villages in them vnries enormously. 

9445. You have no figure in your mind? — No. 

9440. DexCan Baliadm Bagharayya: From 50 to 200? — Yes, from 50 to 200; 
they vary as widely ns that. ^ 

9417. The Chairman: On page 39, you say, “In nddition to the above, 
vehavo a fow lnrgc demonstration plots, which w’e call demonstration mens. 
This is, at present, an cvpeiimcnt. It is nil acceptance of tlie challenge that 
what the department tenches is not adapted to practical fanning, nnd that 
what may bo demonstrated on n small plot is not necessarily successful on a 
larger area ” That is a very familiar argument. Bnt lion comes it that 
•demonstration on the ryot’s own holding which, I presume, is begun as pnit 
of the ryot’s general scheme of cultivation, does not moot this challenge? — 
I think it does; hut it is a challenge wlncli has been flung at us so often, very 
often not by the ryot but in tho Legislative Council. 


. M48. I should have thought tho fust answer, tho answer of tho demonstra- 
tion plot on tho ryot’s own holding, was tho best answer of tho two?— It is 
not quite n complete nnswei, because tho demonstration plot on tho ryot’s own 
farm is always a very small one. It is very often a qunrtoi of an acre, and 
they say that wh.it one tan do on a qunrtoi of an acre ouo cannot do on ten 
acres. So \ said I would show them that that wns not true. 

9449. They cannot have it both ways. First they say, what you enn do 
on ten acies, you cannot do on a quarter of an aero; then they’ Bay, what 
yon can do on a quarter of an nore yon cannot do on 10 acres; hut if the rvot 
% or ., 10 acr *f> J hnvo thought the demonstration of a particular 

n method on half an acre would be an ideal exposition of the possi- 
nnfoHtunately. practlce?—I a & ee '> but other people do hold tho same view. 
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0100. On page 119, you point out tho extreme difficulty of getting really 
satisfactory cinema films prepared? — Yes, 

9151. If I may say so ns one who has had some experience, in anothor field, 
of the difficulty of getting demonstration and prbpagnndn films prepnred. I 
entirely agree with you ; but of course it can bo dono. It is a highly technical 
art, tho pcoplo who have it are few and thoy must bo properly paid? — Yes. 

9463, Would you support a proposal to have a propaganda bureau, parti- 
cularly a bureau concerned with the proparation of films, ns a control insti- 
tution in tho country? — I would mtppoit it very strongly if I were assuicd that 
it would ically ho dono properly. What I am afraid of is the exhibition of 
poor films, because peoplo will say " If it is liko that wo will not do it.” 1 
want very good films; if these are got and tho exhibition dono properly I 
should support tho idea very strongly. T foiesco a difficulty, lion over, about 
showing them. 1 think that again will linvo to be in tho hands of fairly 
skilled men, who will tako the films round. Tho ordinnry projector is not a 
particularly easy thing to hnndlu, I linvo tried ono. Yon have to put it in the 
hands of o fairly intelligent limn. 

9451. I do not think that presents any great difficulty; I think people who 
lmo learnt to drive motor cars in a week will easily learn tho art of projecting 
cinema pictures? — It is very easy to sot fire to tho film, especially when it is 
being shown in villages in tents and that sort of thing where you have no 
buildings. If the film caught firo there non It! ho trouble. 

0451. Demonstration through nn opnqiio screen in the open air is best in 
these days? — Yes. 

9450. Tfyoso are technical difficulties which enn he met very easily? — The 
point I want to make is that if it is to bo dono it should be dono by 
skilled men. 

9400. Do you attach importance to it if it can bo dono?— Yes. 

9407. Do you think it is a promising lino? — It is very promising if it can 
bo done well. 

9153. Would you agree ihnt practices which do not promise substantial 
returns are, in tho nature of things, unlikely to attract cultivators who arc 
in debt! 1 A three, four or five per cent increase in ontjuit is not a great 
at fraction, is it? — No. 

9159. It is when you reach 15 or 20 per cent? — Yes. 

9100. That is your experience in this Presidency? — Yes. 

9401. What uso lin.s been made of eo-operiitivo organisation^ for the pur- 
poses of demonstration and propaganda? — Well, as much as possible, Wlierc- 
cver T can peisundo a co-opoi ativo society to run a demonstration area of tlioir 
own T do so, and a certain numlioi of them is doing veiy good woik in that 
direclion; but thcro arc not enough. A gloat number of these societies are 
not interested in that kind of work at all. 

9402. Dcwnn JJahadur Iiaghavayua: They linvo just made a start at Lnl- 
gudiP — That is true; the Lalgudi ono is a particularly good ono; but there 
ought to he a great many moie. 

9463. It is a viry recent one? — Yes. 

9464. Thr Chairman: Talking about ngiicultural indebtedness, enn you 
provide the Commission with any detailed statistical statement of tho state' 
of debt in this Presidency? — I could not do that; I linvo no moans of finding 
out. 

0465. Could you get those figures? — No. 

9160. Can you toll tho Commission what pioportion of tho debt is serin oil 
and what unsecured? — 1 have no information. 

9167, Do you know tlio exiont of the mortgngo debt? — I linvo no informa- 
tion on those points. 

9163. Do you think the problem can be envisaged ns n whole until those 
fundamental facts have been ascertained? — No, probably ^ not, ! think they 
should be ascertained. - 
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9469 They have not been ascertained P— No. 

9470. Deuan Bahadur Itaghaiayva : Cannot yon get figures from the Regis- 
tration Department?— Only for mortgages; that is all. 

9471. The Chairman: Perhnps jou would see whether figures of th.it sort 
can bo piowded? — Yes, you could get the mortgages, but that is not the com- 
plete story. 

9472. I agree that mortgages are not everything, hut they would lie some- 
thing? — Yes. 

9173. And so far they are better thnn nothing? — Yes, wo could gut you 
those figures. 

9474. You say education has contributed its shnro in piling up debt; do 
you mean the expense on education has proved unremunerntive? — The expense 
on education at the Universities ; there is this tendency. on the part of pnronts 
to send their boys to a University for an expensive training. 

9173. So that tho education has proved unremuiiorativo? — Yes. 

9470. Among tho poor, you say drink is a powerful factor in keeping the 
depressed nnd tho cooly classes where they are. Is tlint hocauso of its physio- 
logical effect, or because of the expense? — It is the physiological effect. 

9477. Dr. Dydcr: Does tho ryot also send his son to tho TJniversitj ? Wo 
aro concerned with the indebtedness of tho ryot? — Yes, lie has a tendency to 
do that. 

9478. And for that purposo, he is getting into debt?— Yes, I tliinlc that is 
ono of the factois. 

9479. The Chairman : Tho cost of drink is also on important consideration 
amongst tho lower-paid wage earners? — True, it is. 

9480. You have not piovidcd ns with any answer to question 4, 
Administration. There aro just ono or two questions which I should like to 
ask you on that. Do you find that tho lailwny authorities pay attention to 
any request that you may put forward for tho construction of branch nnd 
feeder lines? — Yes. A good many linos have been made in tliis Presidency, 
nnd a lot moro aro projected. 

9481. Dr. Uydcr: Aio you or tho public satisfied with tho branch lino 
rules made by the Government of India? — I think so. 

9482. The Chairman: So you have no complnint against tho railways on 
that score? — I hnvo no complaints against tliom. 

9483. What is your opinion about tho service rondeiod by the railways and 
tho charges levied? — I hnvo no great complaint agnlnst tho railways on that 
score j tliey have reduced tho charges, and I very much doubt whether, from 
tho railway point of view, they could reduce them very much moic. After all, 
tho railways haro got to pay nnd, on tho whole, though wo keep on worrying 
them, they hnvo treated us rather well in this Presidency. 

9484. Do you ever make applications for reduced rates on particular 
products?— Yes. 

9483. They have boon mot sympathetically? — They have been mot sym- 
pathetically on tho whole ; wo do not get nil we ask for ; but I think they give 
us nil they can in reason. 

9480. How about tho Local Railway Advisory CoinmittcoP — I do not know 
much about it. 

9437. What avonuo has the cultivaloi by which ho can bring any grievanco 
ho may feel against tho railways to the notice of tho authorities?— He would 
do that tluough tho Collector of tho distiict. 

9483. Is it within your knowledge that if tho cultivator makes a complaint 
it cannot go up to higher authority until the cultivator deposits Rs. 100?— No. 

9489. Of course, that is not necessarily a ground of complaint?— No. 

9490. Aro you satisfied with the loads ill tho Presidency ?— I am not; the 
roads aio getting steadily woise. 
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9491. To what do you attribute that fact ? — To the fact that now the roads 
have been handed over to the District Boards, and the District Boaids do not 
spend sufficient monoy on them ; they spend their money on other things, like 
education, schools, hospitals, etc., and they do not keep up tho roads. The 
roads in this Presidency are nothing like as good ns they were 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

9492. Ha vo you any suggestions for improving tho position?— I. am nfraid 
not, except, if I may use tho expression, “ gingering up ” the District Boards. 

9493. How axe you going to do that? — I do not know; it must he done in 
some way or other. 

9494. "Would you suggest that where a District Board has failed and failed 
badly in its dnty in tho matter of roads that for n period at any rale that 
particular responsibility should bo removed from it? — I agree with that. 

9495. I do not know that that would hold any particular terrors for the 
District Boards? — No, probably not. 

9496. But it might improve the roads? — Yes. 

9497. Dr. Hydcr: Is not the monoy collected at the toll barriers spent on 
the improvement of tho District Board loads? — It is not earmarked for the 
roads; it goes into the general funds. 

9493. Aro you suro of itP — I think so. 

9499. Piofcssor Gangulcc: Is there no such thing as a iond cess? — No. I 
am told now that tho money received from toll bars is earmarked. 

9500. The Chairman: Does tho Meteorological Service givo you as much 
help as may bo in its power to givo? — At present it does not givo us any help 
at all. 

9501. Do you think it ought to? — I do not think it can. 

9502. You do not think that tho Meteorological Dopnrlinont can do any- 
thing for agriculture? — Very little, unless they can forecast wlmt the monsoon 
is going to be liko at least two months ahead, and I tako it that that is im- 
possible. Jt would bo of some assistance if they could do it. 

9503. Do you think if thoy could forecast the monsoon two months ahead, 
that would be an important contribution to your pioblemP — I do. 

9501. How about tho Post Office? — I do not think tho posts can help us at 
all. 

9505. Docs tho Post Office not conduct a savings bank? — Yos. 

9500. Js not that a direction in which thoy could help you P — It is n general 
.direction. 

9507. Do you not think that tho habit of snving amongst tho agriculturists 
is ono of the most important virtues which enu bo encouraged P — Yes, certainly. 

9503. Do you not think that tho Post Offico could help you there by tnking 
upon itself the duty of popularising tho savings system? — Yes. That is a view 
which had not struck mo. 

9509. Do you envisage tho day when every village will have a broadcasting 
receiver? — I suppose ultimately, yes. At present, of course, wo nro a very 
long way from that; wo aio hardly linked up oven in Madras. Thoro is very 
little wireless to bo had. 

9510. Do you think it will come? — 1 think it is bound to come. Personally, 
I think wireless is going to change tho whole fuco of tho world in quito a short 
time. I envisage being ablo to talk very easily with England. 

9511. Have savings certificates been pushed at all by any organisation?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

9512. But you will agree that this question of investing tho surplus margin 
in a good season is very important? — Cerlninly. 

9513. Moantimo, nil such savings arc invested in ornaments for women? — 
That is a common custom of tho country. 

9514. That is n praclico which to my knowledge is almost universal? — Yos, 
it is almost universal. 
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0515 I suggest to 5011 that the wealth so utilised is not necessarily wasted; 
is it not tho case that the ornaments ore usually pledged in famine periods?— 
Yes, I think that putting the savings into ornaments is merely a form of 
investment; it is considered safe 

9516 And it is available as a source of credit? — Yes, or it can always be 
turned into money 

9517. J)r. Uydcr What do you think is the vnluo of the total amount of 
silvei ornaments which a gaily decked hrido of a ryot weais 8 — I do not know. 

9318. The Chairman: How long have you been in. this Piesidency? — Twenty 


years 

9319. With regard to question 6 of our Questionnaire (Agricultural 
Indebtedness) arc jon familiar with the statutes, whether All-India or pro- 
vincial, which deni with the question of debt or ciedit? — Ho, I am afraid 1 
liai e not made a study of that 

9520 Aro vou fanulmi with the practice of advancing laccati loans in tho 
Presidency? — No; again, I do not know sciy much about it. 

9521 Have you applied yonrself to the pioblom of long-term ciedit at all? 
— No. only in a veiy geneial u nr. That part of the work I rather look upon ns 
being tho duty of the Co-opeiativo Department, which is an entirely sepnrate 
department. I am m clo=e touch with that department, I meet the Begis- 
trai, and we talk things ovei a great deal, but that is ns far ns if goes. 


9522. I do not want to press you on the point, ns you haie told us that you 
have not applied yourself to it, hut surely in tho matter of faccavi it is not 
quite coircct to Bay that co-operative organisations are alono concerned with 
it, is it? — No, not in the case of taecaii. 

9523. On page 40. dealing with our question G (&) you say, “special 
measures to rehabilitate the indebted ryot and to pi event liis land being nnc- 
tioned bj the moneylcndei seem to be urgently needed.” Is the whole of the 
scheme which you a'dumbrnto designed to deni with existing debt, and not to 
provide long-term credits for improvements P — I think it could do both, but 
existing debt is the first filing to get rid of. 


9521. You make a suggestion in paiagrnph 3 for the preliminary financing 
of such a scheme, and you say “ e.q., from postal savings bank funds or cash 
certificates.” So that you do lean upon the Post Office a little? — Yes. 

9525. You sny fmthor “ tbeie would not be much recurring expenditure as 
there u ould be a steady inflow of instalments year after year.” Do yon know 
tlie into of interest paid to investois in tile Post Office savings fund? — I do not 
at the moment, no. 

Den on "Bahadur Baghaiavya: It is 3 per cent. 

9520. The Chairman: Is that money on demand; is it liable to be produced 
at call?— Yes. 


9527. I do not want to tnko you into this unless you have seiiously consi- 
dered tlio financial proposal that you havo mado ; but do you think it possible 
to finance a scheme for long-toim credit on funds liable to be produced at mil? 
If it is only n general suggestion I will not pursue tbe matter? — It is a general 
suggestion. 

9528. You mnko a proposal for the provision of land mortgage banks under 
Government auspices. How far has this idea proceeded in your Presidency? 
Is this just a suggestion from you or is it in tbe air? — It is in the air. 

9529. Nothing so far lias beou done? — No. 

9530. Do you know anything about tho specific proposals for tho sotting up 
of these land mortgage banks? — No, it is merely a proposal of mine 

Penan Bahadur Banhauivya : Two banks have just started working. 

9531. The Chairman : I notire you do not give us an answer to our question 
7 (Fragmentation of Holdings) although you havo boon good enough, ns a 
Presidency officer, to piovide us with a monograph on that question?— I have- 
sent you a noto on that question. 
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9332. Have you accurate facts and statistics ns to fragmentation in tlie 
Presidency? — No, I have not, but tliey could bo got. 

9533. Are they available?— They are not available; they will havo to bo 
got. 

9534. Docs that mean that they have been amassed but not arranged, or 
that they have not yet been collected? — It means that they will have to bo 
collected from all the villages; they arc thoie but ive should have to collect 
them. 

9535. They are there T suppose on the land revenue records? — Yes; they 
would have to bo put together. 

9530. The matter has not gone any further than that? — No. We could not 
possibly get thorn collected in time for this Commission. 

9537. I should like to nslc you a question or two in reg.ud to your answer 
•on page 41. Whnt so-called major irrigation schemes have you in this Presi- 
dency? — Beginning in the north, there is a very big canal centre in the Goda- 
vari nil round Yizagnpntnm, right down. There is a big canal irrigation 
scheme run from the river. . And then there is the big Mettur project which 
is now being constructed and which is an enormous affair. Then there is 
another project here at the foot of these hills, which will bring wnter, irriga- 
tion. light and power into Coimbatore; it is projected but not completed. 

933S. Whnt degree of touch is thcro between yon and yonr department on 
the one hand and the Irrigation Department on the other''’ — None whatever. 

9539. Would you agree with mo that no irrigation pioblem is without its 
•agricultural problem? — I ngiec veiy strongly. 

9510. How do you account for the fact that there is no touch between these 
two departments? — I cannot account for it; it always has been so. 

9541. Dr. Under: Ts it due to the land reronuo system here, wdieie you 
havo consolidated nssessn cut for water and revenue, that the Irrigation De- 
partment is more in touch with the Land "Revenue Department than with your 
Department? — That probably is the reason, yes. 

9342. Dm cm Daliadur Itaohavayya : Before undertaking big schemes of 
irrigation do not the Land Revenue Department now consult tho Agricultural 
Depaitment as to the suitability of tho soil, adaptability to irrigation and so 
on? — They do in a very tentative way. A lew projects have been sent to the 
Director for his opinion. But no notico is taken of one’s opinion. 

9343. The Chatman ; That is not quite tho same thing ns not consulting?— 
That is true; but I may point out that on tho Mettur project, tho new- one, 
wo have never been consulted nt all. 

9544. May I ask you when you first heard of tho Bhavani scheme? — When 
J was living hero at Coimbatore. 

9515. About how long ago? — Before tho War. 

9510. Do you know how that scheme is piocoeding at the moment? — No. I 
understand it ib hung up. 

9547. Have you ever been consulted about the agricultural problems con- 
nected with thnt scheme? — No. 

9313. Do you wish to ninko any specific complaints or. to malco any sug- 
gestions with regard to this absence of touch between the Departments? — •' Yes. 

T would like to suggest thnt tho Diiector of Agriculture should bo a member 
of the Irrigation Board. 

9519. How about your Provincial Board of Agriculture? — Wo have not got 
one. 

9530. You havo nothing of that soH? — No, no Provincial Board of Agri- 
culture 

9531. You have no consultative or general Board of thnt sort which brings 
together round a table every one interested in agriculture? — Wo hnve nothing 
of thnt sort. 
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9352. Then how nbmit the minor schemes!* Have yon in this Presidency 
any officer charged with the duty of advising the cultivators as to minor 
irrigation works!* — No. 

9353 Is it jonr view that ft grent deal might ho done to increase the pto- 
dnetmtv of tlic soil of this Presidency by minor irrigation works?— Yes, I 
think a 'great deni could he done. AVlmt I particularly wish to emphasise is 
that existing works, existing tanks and existing channels should he kept in 
order. 

9531 You will he glad to see oven the existing works kept in order? — -Yes. 

9353. You say, “Tlieio should he a specinl branch of the Irrigation De- 
partment whoso" business it should he to remedy thoso evils and to keep in 
thorough repair all the existing irrigation facilities.” Do you mean major 
and minor? — No. I am speaking of minor woiks here. 

9556. Sir Ganga Bam : Do the Iirigation Deportment get any revenuo from, 
these minor tanks'*— No, probably they do not, hut there is always the water- 
tax and the land-tax. 

953” Vctoan Bahadur Baghaiawia : Is there not a minor irrigation staff 
attached to each district working under the Collector, a staff of supervisors 
and overseers** — There is, yes; imt they do not got these things done. T 
want n Special Irrigation Officer who w ill see tlmt they arc done. 

9353. The Chairman: Ts well-inigntion in the Presidency being pushed? — 
Yes ; that is being pushed up to a point ; the pumping and boring is done by 
tlie Industries Department and they help tho peoplo. 

9539 Wo shall of course ask the officer responsible for the technical details ' r 
lmt I wondered n bother on this subject of wells there was anything yon 
wished to say ns to the measure of touch between tbc two departments?— No, 
no moro than wlmt I have said. Wc are out of touch with tlio Irrigation 
people. 

9360. Have you water-logging problems in this Prc«iJenev?— Not very 
serious ones. 

9361. Have yon tho alkaline problem?— Again not n very serious one. 

9562. By not very serious, what do you mean P— I mean that thcro is not a 
veiy big area of alkaline land, and it is alkaline land which can ho handled; 
all that is necessary is to grow a big, bulky green dressing on it and plough 
it in. 

9563. Have you in mind that the fact a ccitain amount of water-logged 
and also of salt land exists is a warning tlmt it miglit spread?— Yes. We aro 
wntclnng that. We keep our eje on that very cnrofully. 

9364. Have yon any schemes bore, not for irrigation in the ordinniy sense, 
hut for occasioned soakngo of the soil* Tlmt is to sny, smnll schemes designed 
to give a group of ryots enough water to soak thofr gronnd, sny, two or three 
times 9 — That is to soy, small tanks P 

9565. Yes. That is the soit of schemo which you linve in mind when von 
say that an extension might he brought about?— Yes. A great many of tlieso 
tanks exist all over the Presidency, but vliey are opt to fall into disrepair and 
it seems to ho nobody’s business to keep them in repair. I want that sort of 
thing looked to more caiefully. 


9560. Have you found that in matters on which you and tlio Irrigation 
Department must, in the nature of things, come togotber, yon tigreo with tho 
Irrigation Department? How about the advice of these two departments ns 
to tho amount of water required to gi ow sugarcane P— We do not agree ts a 
matter of fart in this Presidency wo Imre renlly done very little work indeed 
upon the question liow much water is in fact required for the crop. 

””“ St *° a “«™> »” Mmlon 
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9569. Professor GaiiQulce: Do you carry on any investigation on the water 
requirements of sugarcane? — iso. Wo are just now beginning to try and find 
out. The sugarcane station which you saw yesterday is a Government of 
India station. Wo have no station of our own, but w o ate just opening a 
station of our own at Annkapalle. There I am definitely preparing to carry 
out systematic research work as to tho amount of water required tor sugnr- 
cane/and I have got sanction to put down all my water channels in cement f 
so that it is a piece of new work, 

9370. Mr. Calve) t: But sugarcane occupies a very minuto aren, does it 
not? — No. 

9571. 100,000 acres? — Yes. 

9572. But that is nothing? — Nothing compnred with some other Provinces; 
but still it is a good area in this Province. 

9573. Nothing compurcd with 39,000,000 acres of your total area? — No. 

9574. The Chav man : Have you anything to say ns to the method of charg- 
ing for water P Which method do you recommend, tho volumetric basis or 
the acreage basis? — I should like to recommend the volumetric basis, but 1 
sec the difficulties of carrying it out. 

9576. You think it is the ideal basis? — T think it is ideal, hnt I admit the- 
difficulties. 

9570. And yon have nothing more which you wish to say on that subject? — 
No. 

9577. You do not give us any answer to our question 9, witli regard to- 
soils. I am sure you innst have a great donl of information which is material 
on that question? — I am afraid my answers are not very complete, because L 
had such a very short time within which to prepare that note. But 1 would 
like to mention that, with rogard to question 9, 1 have nn sue red it in 
answering other questions. 

9578. Are you satisfied with what yon arc doing licio ns to research on- 
soils? — 1 am satisfied with what wo have done; hut I want to do a lot more, 

9579. Have you problems of denudation and reclamation before yon, denu- 
dation duo to flooding of deforested areas P — Yes; there are those problems 
but they are not very big problems here. 

9530. Not very important in this Presidency? — Not very importnut. 

9581. I slioidd have thought that In the hill country here they were very 
substantial? — No; on our hills ncnily nil the cultivation is being carried out- 
by big companies who are growing tea. rubber, coffee and that sort of thing; 
the rest of it is forest and heavy jungle, and the planters, ns a whole, bnvo 
been taught to stop all soil erosion. When T entuo here originally T found" 
that thoro was a good deal of that; I introduced systems of green dressing, 
trenching, pitting and so on, which have boon very successful and nro now an 
almost universal practice ; a tremendous lot of denudation lias been stopped. 

9532. Ts there no cutting down of virgin forest above tlie lcvol of forest 
plantations? — No. 

9583. Bo that you do not think tho shocking calamities of J925 were in 
any way due to faulty practices P — No. 

9584. But were entirely duo to tho immense rainfall in a short time? — 

Entirely. ' 

9535. How* about improving and reclaiming lands by the deposit of siltP 
Ts that a practice which has been worked out in tin’s Presidency at all? — No. 
Wo have dono nothing of that sort. 

9686. Yon probably know that in manj* pnits of Italy, for instance, most 
important and fertile tracts have boon built up by tho able application of tho 
principle of carrying silt by water* nml depositing it where it is required? — 
Yos, Jn this Presidency nothing of that sort has been dono; but a similar 
thing is being done in Travancoro, 

0587. On page 41, question 10, you give n list of tho fertilisers exported. 
But before proceeding to that 1 should liko to ask if you Imre anything to- 
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•say ns to the use of night-soil ns mnntiro. Ts that prnctico in existence in this 
Presidency at nil? — Yes, in certain places; especially round the towns you 
uill got people to tnko it. But on the w hole in this Piosidoncy tliere is a 
strong caste objection to using night-soil. 

9388. Do you think that the manufacture of manure from night-soil will 
overcome tho’ prejudice? — I think it might, particularly if it wore by a pro- 
cess like tho nctivnted sludge process which uould climinnto all smell nnd 
appearance nnd leave the mnnuic in tho form of nice, clean organic matter. 

9589. Do you think, in view of tho enormous expense of fertilisers nnd 
tho large population m this Prosidoncj, that that problem is one which might 
noil lcceivo the attention of your depaitment? — Tcs. It is receiving the 
attention of my department. 

9590 Work is hemp done? — Work is being done up to a point. I would 
like to hate an activated sludgo piocoss linked up with tho drainage system 
of every big town; that is a point of view that I liavo done my utmost to 
teach, to presell about nnd to locturo about. The difficulty arises in getting 
the municipality to do it. Thoic nro ono or two schemes being put down 
now; there is one at Madura, nnd there is a big scheme in connection with 
Madras, which I believe is to have an activated sludgo plant. But it is slow 
uphill work convincing pcoplo nnd it is nn expensive thing. 

9591. Does that loavo a crude manure; is flint tho ultimate process? — No; 
it does not leave it in a crude state; yon deal with night-soil nnd sen ago ns a 
wholo and treat it bacterinlly; it leaves the mud at tho end, which is tho 
fertiliser. Sludgo is a \ciy valuable feitiliscr. 

9592. Is your department actually cm lying out investigations in that 
direction? — No; I have asked for an activated sludgo plant to he attached 
to this farm, but I liavo not yet got it; I hope to got it; I certainly think it 
is a thing I ought to hare. 

9593. You give a list of fertiliser oxpoitod from tho Madras Presidency; 
you give tho weight of bones exported in tons. Do vou deplore that export?— 
I do deplore it; I wnnt it stopped. 

9591. T)i. Jlydct: Do yon want jt prohibited P— ' Tcs ; prohibited. 

9595. The Chairman: What is tho limiting fnctor in this Presidency? — 
Phosphate. 

939G Quite definitely? — Quite definitely. 

9597. Professor Ganqulcc; Wlmt about nitrogen p — That is not tho limiting 
factor. 

9593. The Chairman: Aro superphosphates or is slag being imported? — 
Superphosphates are. 

9399. Not basic slag? — Not basic slag to any extent. 

9600. Yon give n list of impoits of fertilisers into Ceylon; are those all 
from Madras? — To a very great extent. 

9601. But not nil? They arc tho figures of import fiom overseas into 
Ceylon, nre they not 1 *— My table of figures shows tho imports into Coylon of 
feitilisers from everywhere. I could give you figuies showing how much goes 
from Madras to Ceylon. 

9602. As it stands I really do not seo that the tnblc makes much contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem, because one does not know how much of 
these imports come fiom Madras nnd how much from elsewhere? — Most of 
theso things do actually go to Ceylon from Madras. I put in the table to 
snow how- the price was going up. 

9003. On page 43, paragraph 2, you sny, " If tho pi ice can ho brought low 
enough to onsuio a piofit by their nso, there is no p..i tieulnr difficulty in 
persuading tho ijots to uso manures.' 1 Of course if you can bring the level 
of cultivation upwards that is the same thing, is it not? — Not altogether. 

9604. It lias the same effect? All I mean is that, if you introduce vniie- 
ties of ciops which aie hotter Qualified to make full uso of the manures which 
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ore 'provided, tlien a price can be paid economically for the manure which 
with a poor quality of crop would not ho economic P — Yes, that is true. 

0005. Have you any figures of improved yield per acre in typical tract? 
of the Presidency ns the result of applying various manures? — Yes. 

000(5, Could you provide us with those figures? — I can, yes, 

9007. Perhaps you will put them in later on? — I will, 

9603, With regard to this question of fertilisers in relation to research, 
do you feel that yon are carrying out sufiiciont resoaich on fertilisers F— 
Certainly not sufficient ; but J am satisfied with the work that we have done, 
though it is certainly not sufficient. If I were to admit it was sufficient I 
should have to admit that research on that particular problem had finished, 
and I do not admit that. In view of the fact that even at Rothamsted new 
discoveries arc being made in rotation to manures, we cannot yet have done 
sufficient work out lioie. 

9G09 v On pago 43, paragraph 3 (c) { 1 ) you say: “ Discovering how rapidly 
the use of artificial manures used alono detoi iorates the quality of grain . , .” 
What do you mean by “ quality of grain ’’? — Its feeding value. 

9610. Its feeding value no the human population? — This is a very big sub- 
ject on which no have dono a great deni of work in this Presidency and wo 
rather think wo aro on tho ovo of a very grant discovery. It would take a 
good deal of time to explain that to you; may I deal with that actually in 
the laboratory; T have got it all planned out there with all the graphs and 
everything else. 

9011. I only wanted to know what you meant by the woids "quality of 
grain." You aio not concerned with the price on tho market; you are con- 
cerned with the iiutritivo value? — Yes, 1 am concorncd with the nutritive 
value. I should like to take yon through that story in tho laboratory from 
beginning to cud. 

9012. On page 41 you say you have not, in yom view, had the icsomres 
at your disposal to give tho attention to horticultural matters which they 
deserve. What Imvo you by way of horticultural stntions? — Wo have at 
Coonoor a very .small trait station where no aro experimenting with varie- 
ties of plums and apples, and fruits of that sort. Iinlf-way down the Ghat 
vve have another liltlo station where we can grow tropical fruits; at tho foot 
of the Ghat we have a third station where wo can grow oranges. They aro 
alt very small and work on them is very limited. 

9613. Do you think fruit-growing can bo undertaken by ryots P — J dp not 
think it can ho developed very widoly; it will have to ho confined to the hills; 
there is no reason why it should not be in tho hands of the ryots in tho hills. 
Tito main difficulty about fruit in this Presidency will contra around the 
transport to the markets. 

9014. "Whore will tho mnrkefs ho? — Tho markets would he in tho big towns 
liko Madras. Transport will ho our chief difficulty. But if ono could j?row 
apples alrd fruit that would travel well, I think n good deal could be done. 

9013. Do you too auy signs of cultivators in tho hills taking up fruits? — 
Very little. 

9616. JJcwan Bahadur Raqhavayya: Is not n good deal of tropical fruit 
grown in tho plains? — A cortnin amount of oranges. 

9617. Oranges, plantains and mangoes P — Yes; hut not ns a big industry. 
A good deal of plantains is grown, but otherwise: it is not a big industry. 

9018. The Chairman: Js the dopnrtmont attending at all to tho question 
of tropical fruit-growing? — Yes; in particular wo have dono a fair’ amount of 
work on plantains. 

9619, Have you a station? — Wo do some of that work at tlio Anakapnllo 
station, where part of tho work is dovoted to plantain growing. 

9020. Of course tho tropical fruit problem is quito a different ono from 
the hill fruit problem; is it not? — Quito a differeirt ono, yos. 
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962] The production of tropical fruit, if capable of extension, might make 
4 i very important addition to the ryot's moans of livelihood "—Undoubtedly; 
all the w ay up tho north-east of tho Presidency there nre great stretches of 
lime:, mid oranges and that sort of tropical fiuit, ns to Tillich mo have dono 
and are doing a certain amount of uorU, though mo have not got n station. 

9622. You uould like to do more? — Yes; I should like to have a definite 
citrus station. 

9623 On page 44, in nnsnci to question 11 (a) (Hi), you say. “There are 
in this President} no seedsmon of loputo ulio can ho trusted to take up 
this work." Do you think it would he a great advantage to agriculture in 
tho Presidency if tho distubution of good seed uoro to pass into reliable 
commercial hands? — Yes, if it passed into reliahlo commercial hands, I think 
it would bo a great advantage. 

9621. Has it eiei occurred to .sou to consider tho possibility of encourag- 
ing tho venture b}, let us saj, n small subsidy on a declining scale or somo 
expedient of that sort? You do not recommend it?— There is no starting 
point. 

9625. Is tho main difficult} the fact that seed at present, apart from that 
which you distribute, is in the main being distributed by those who lend money 
to cultivators? — Yes. 

9826. On page 44, paragraph 4, you give what you conceive to bo an 
ideal system of distributing seed. You probably conceive the co-operative 
societies ns being even better distributors of seed than commercial people? — 
Yes, 1 do. 

9627. Do you look forwnid to a day in the mensurable future when these 
societies will be in n position fo distribute seed?— I nm afraid I personally 
-am ver} pessimistic about co-operntivo societies in this or any other Presidency. 

9623. So that when von say that the work of distribution of seed is really 
work which should be done by co-operntivo societies and that the Agricultural 
Department bliould not be hampered by the work of distribution at all, yonr 
policy tbero is really one of despair. You do not look forward to the co- 
-operative societies being able to relieve you of this function? — Not in my 
time; I think one here and thcio will be nblc to do it, but ns a general thing 
I think it will bo many years before they can do it os a whole. Hoio and 
tbero one finds a society which can and will do it, but they will not bo able 
to do it for the whole Picsidency for a Tory long while. 

9629. Deuon Jlnliodur Rnohoinpuo : Pome societies have taken over the sale 
of seed from you already? — One or two of tho good ones, ns an experiment. 

9630. The Chairman: How about the details of jour owm machinery for 
distributing seed? This is v cry important; can you tell us any more than yon 
have put in in your note? — No; I tried to put it in the note voTy fully, but 
I will go over it again if you wish. 

9631. If you arc satisfied there me no points of interest, I will not trouble? 
— T have nothing to add to that note and to tho description in my Administra- 
tion Report, as long as it is plain. 

9632. On jingo 43, in answer to question 11 (c) of our Questionnaire, that 
is to say, asking whether any successful efforts in improving crops or substi- 
tuting more profitable crops have come under your own observation, you talk 
about Cambodia cotton having required legislation and tho passage into Inw 
of a Pest Act. Was that tho Pest and Diseases Act of 1919? — It is a locnl Act, 
not the All-Indin Act. 

9633. Tho Pest and Diseases Act of 1919 is mentioned later in vour note, 
4»nd I was wondering whether that was the snmo Act. Perhaps }ou would 
ratlioi wait till we come to tho second loference, and I will take" vou back 
to it? — Y^s, it is the same Act. 

9634. "Would }ou make it much more rigorous than it is?— Yen much rnoro 
rigoious. 
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9035. Of course, Government is naturally sensitive about any compulsion? 
— True. 

9630. Do yon think public opinion is ripe for the extension of the Act in 
tho direction you suggest? — I think so. 

9037. On page 45 you tnlk about tho extension of tho ground-nut crop in 
recent years; you give the very considerable incieaso that has taken place in 
the past 22 or 23 years, and you say this extension is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. Is that because ground-nut lias displaced food crops P — Yes; for 
no other reason. 

9033. Do yon think the standard of living of the cultivator in the country 
which you know horo is likely to riso substantially as the result of any pro- 
cess other than the substitution of money crops for food crops? — No, I do not 
think it is. 

9039. You think that a substantial increase m purchasing power can only 
result from an extension of tho acreage, and an improvement in tho yield, of 
monoy crops at tho expense of food crops? — Yes, on tho wholo I do think 
that. 

9640. Then why do you doploic tho extonsion of ground-nuts? — Well, 
bccauso tho first duty of an agricultural country is to feed itself. 

9641. You do not think that the ryot, given cash for a money crop, can 
always feed himself? — Not necessarily. 

9642. Do you not think ho can buy his food with the cash he secures for 
tho money crops? — Not necessarily nt nil, beenuso if your food crop runs short 
nnd you hnvo to import food, immediately tho price of food will go up, and 
you nic in somebody olse's hands. 

9013. How do you reconcile Hint with your agreement fif you do agree) 
that no substantial nnd lasting improvement in tho ryots’ economic position 
can bo attainod by any means other than an incroaso in the amount of money- 
crops grown? — No, J think I must go back and say 1 do not agree with thnt; 
I did not quite seo tvhero that was leading to. 

9614. Dr. Jlydcr: T nsk you to considor this position. In a famine yenr 
you will liavo no food crops at all? — No. 

9645. Thou you have theso prosperous years in which tho cultivators glow 
money crops? — Yes. 

9646. Now compare tho first state of affairs with tho second state of affaiis. 
You say an agricultural country should grow foodstuffs. In a famino year 
there will bo no food crops. If in good years tho cultivators grow monoy 
crops, there is a probability of thoir having monoy to pay for imported food 
in a famine year; if tlioy do not grow monoy mops, they will not ho nblo to 
purchase imported food jn the famino yonrs? — That is so up to a point, but 
that does not imply that all tho monoy got in n good year is bnvocl up against 
a bad ono. I do not agree that it is saved ; it is spent. 

9647. But tho position would bo the same if ho grow food crops; in a 
famine year thoro will ho no money nnd no food P — True; thoro will ho no monoy 
or crop. 

9618. So thnt I think tho bnlnnco of advantage lies on tho sido of tho 
monoy crops; bccauso if ho raises a monoy crop thoro is a clianco thnt ho may 
carry over some monoy to buy his food in a fnmino year ; but if ho grows a 
food" crop, thoro will bo no monoy and no food P — Yes, I sea that, 

9049. The Chairman: I suggest to you that this apparent paradox is to bo 
explained in this way; thnt, gvvon good soiling of money ctops nnd good buying 
of necessities; given also sufficient communications to mnko available at a 
reasonable price to tho ryot foodstuffs nnd tho necessities of life which he 
must buy, an incroaso in purchasing power, tho result of tho substitution of 
monoy cropB for food crops, is in fact going to lend to an increased standard of 
Iiviug? — Yes, I ngreo, 

9650. But, in the nbsenco of those communications nnd good selling and 
buying by tho ryot, persons other than tho jyot got tho benefit of tho difference 
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between tho value of the food crop and the vnluo of the money crop, and the 
ryot is still left with hunger to face in years of famine? — I agieo. 

9051. Do you suggest any action to check tho tendency described on page 
45. “Tho rapid spread of ground-nut in recent years in the unhrigated 
tracts of tho Ciicais and the Deccan, which nre liable to frequent famine or 
scarcity, is n matter to ho viewed with giaic concern.” Have you any posi- 
tive measures m v tew now P — No. 


9052 Now mnv I take sou to pngo 48 of yom note. Have you any strik- 
ing examples of tlie successful introduction of agricultural machinery into the 
Picsidoncy ? — No striking examples. 

9653 How about tho sugni mill a — I should not call it sti iking. Tron 
sugai nulls arc undoubtedly spreading; they came linked together with the 
impioved \aiicty of cane, which is a very liaid one which the country mill 
will not crush so that they lind to huso tho iron mills. 


9651 Projeniir Cangtilcr What about tho Monsoon plough? — The Moubooh 
plough is slowly becoming popular - wo sell n gu-at mans of them: it is largely 
a question of puce 

_ 9053. The Chairman' Later on jon snj you think that theio is a veiy pio- 
mising opening for the introduction of improved implements of tillngo based 
rathei on a bottciing of the indigenous tools and implements rather than upon 
any introduction of new mnchinciy? — Yes. 

9656. I suppose that in the interests of India you look forward to a thriv- 
ing industiy founded on a flourishing system of agricnltmoP— Ye«. 

9G57. Do you think that Indian industrial enterprise is coming forward to 
moot the demand for improved agricultural implements?— It is not coming 
forwaid now j I tlnnk it would come foiwnrd. 

9653. Can you suggest any way of oncoui aging that movement?— No; I 
am nfinid I cannot. Wlmt I feel is that if one had a cheap and efficient 
plough that one could sell in such scry largo quantities ns to make it worth 
while foi a firm to take up its mnnufnctuie, there is no reason at nil uhv a 
firm like Tnta’s should not be ablo to make it in India. 

9659. So ns to get tho full advantage of the cheapness of mass production ? 
— Yes. 

9660. Is thero any difficulty in tho way of distribution of agricultural 
implements which you wish to bring before tho Commission?— No, there is no 
difficulty about distributing them. 

9GG1. Would you suggest that the instalment principle of payment, the 
price-down system oi tho hire system would ho the best form by uliich you 
could extend the uso of more expensive implements?— The hire system if 
anything; I do not think the instalment system will work; the hire svstom 
will be the better one. 

9GG2. As regards question 15, Votorinary, you do not give us any ideas*— 
Tho Veterinary Department is a separate depm tment. 

9663. I quite undei stand that, but it touches you very closely, does it not? 


9661. Is thero nuy thing that you wish to sav abont tho central institution 
at Muktcsar? T am merely giving you the oppoi tunity ?— No. I have nothin" 
special to say about Muktcsar. a 


9663. What about the I*iovincinl Department; is it in 
operation with you?— ThOie is very close touch indeed. 


close touch and co- 


9666. Yon nio satisfied, nre you?— Quite satisfied. 


i vctcrinaiy skill in relation to the improvement of tho 

breeds of animals P Are you getting there the help yon nro entitled to expect 
from the Veterinary Service.— Ye-. Wo have a Veterinary Ofiieer from the 
Veterinary Department attached to all our cattle farms to deal with disease. 
There is an officer at Uosur, and there is one here. 
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9668., Have you anything to bring hoforo tho Commission about tlio teach- 
ing of veterinary science f — No. J mny put in a word about research. I 
think more veterinary research should be done in the Province] I should like 
to see more provincial veterinary research. 

9009. Provincial veterinary research carried on at existing institutions? — 
Yes ; at existing institutions; X want thnt done centrally and provincially in 
tho same way as we arc doing agriculture. 

9670. On page 49, .you spool: of tho Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. Littleuood. What is the exact function of thnt officer in relation to 
animal improvement? — Ho looks after nil animal work; he has charge of what 
I may call the Presidency work; ho looks after all the questions dealing with 
brooding and animal work ail over tho Presidency. 

9671. Is he a whole-time cattle improvement officer? — Yes; with head- 
quarters at Hosnr. 

9672. "What is lie Styled? — Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock. 

9673. You do not call him Cattle Improvement Officer? — No, 

9674. Do yon not think some title of thnt sort might make his function 
plainer to tho public? — T do. I think there is rro system with regard to most 
of tho titles given to officeis in my Department. They are very often inappro- 
priate: T "should like to have an ituprm ornent in thnt direction. 

9673. On page 19 you go on to deal with dairying : you say it is not going 
to prove really profitable until tiro publrc is protected by low from inferior 
products put on tlio market. Do von suggest that public opinion is now 
ripe for legislation oil this matter? — I think so. 

9676. Do you suggest that there should bo, municipal rnles or provincial 
legislation or an All-India Act? — I think it would ho hotter if tho legislation 
were Provincial. 

9677. The urban population forms nil ovet whelming majority of tho poten- 
tial demand? — Yes. The matter is now under tho consideration of the Madrns 
Municipality; they are talking of introducing such legislation. I think they 
were and they certainly should. 

9678. Are there no rules now?— No. 

9679. I thought you had a Public Health Act in Madrns P — Yes; hut it 
doe- not deal with the question of pure food. 

9680. That is definitely so, is it? — Yes, you can adultcralo food ns much 
ns you like. 

9681. Do van Jialiaihir IhiahnuniW : Under the Madras City Munoipnlities 
Act, the municipalities can contiol food? — They have tlio power, but thoy do 
not oxerciso it, 

9682. They can frame b.ve-lnus? — They can; but they do not. 

9683. The Chairman: There are really thieo stages ; the first is to do nothing ; 
tho second is to pass rules but not to enforce them ; the third is both to pass 
and enforce rules. At what stage are you? — Wo are at the middle stage. 

9694. Dnra:\ Jinhwhir Itagltuvmryn : Tlieie is an Act empowering tlio Cor- 
poration to do it? — Yes; but they have not done it yet, 

9685. The Chairman: Have you nnlhing to say about the improvement of 
sheep? — We aie doing a little work on that; wo are trying to improve tho 
quality of tho wool and tho u eight of tho clip. 

96SC, Do you think that sheep offer any promise for the future? — I do not 
-think so in this Presidency ; there nrc not sufficiently big grazing areas. 

9CS7. I>r. Ryder: What about the Nilgiris? — In tho Nilgiris slioep do not 
do partiuilaily well, beenuso they cannot stand up to that tcrriblo monsoon: 
you got a very high death rate when yon try rearing sheep in tho Nilgiris 
We tried to do it, the plnnteis tried it, but in the lug monsoon, owing to the 
cold, tho wind and tho rain, they die unless they nro cai-ofully sheltered, anti 
that adds to the expenditure enormously. 
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fffiqq. The Chairman- Arc yon doing Anything in the nay of improving goats? 
— Wo hme not touched that. 

PC 5 !) The goat is n useful animal, ir it not? — Yes. It i« a useful animal 
but it is n serious nuisance. It does an enormous amount of damage to forest 
grazing mens. 

Of, 30. Jt gives good milk? — Ye«, lint it also doss nn immense nmoiuit of 
harm. 

£•601 Dr iran Bnhad’tr Hanhatavna : Is not there a systematic campaign 
carried on for the destruction of gnats in tins Presidency y — 1 mould net tali 
it a systematic campaign, but many of the Forest Pmwliaynts hat o determined 
to eliminate the goat Ik unite it does more damage than it is north. 

P(>92 The Chau man Why is that so? Do yon wish to Fee the goat elimina- 
ted fiom the Presidency <* — No. by no intuits; I should like to see it controlled; 
hut I certainly do not want to eliminate it hy any means. 

Puns. 1 notice that there are more pigs in this neighbourhood than 1 hevo 
teen an, where elsi in India. Is that nn important industry r— K is not im- 
portant, it depends a great deal on the caste of the people who keep and 
eat pigs; round lure there me a great innny people who do that. 

9091. Time you any idea of the pig population of tho Piesidcncyr — None 
whatever; they me tluefly kepi for food purposes. 

9695. Dr. J/yrfri; Are they l.ept hy the PnnrhnmnR? — Yes. 

9690. They eat them?— Yes. 

9097. The Chairman: I do not see any other reason for keeping pip,® — For 
making bacon, 

9693. Tliat ib food 9 — Yes; I meant they were oaten direct. 

9G99. Dr IT-nlrr; Do the Panchnmna supply the European population of 
the Madras Presidency* nnd other arous wjth pip.?— No; all tho pig that is 
eaten liy Europeans is imported; ne should be afraid to oat pip bred in this 
country . 

9700. Thr Chairman : On page 19. yon say, "Large rmnindars should bo 
encouraged to establish pnre-bied herds of country cattle." lion- do you 
propose to do that? — Merely by education and propaganda generally. When 
we arc talking about vncouingmg rmnindars, Rujas and big men to take up 
ngricultuip. T think a great deal could bo dono (it is liegmuing to bo done 
now) if tho Govcrnois of l’ro\ inces nnd His Excellency the Viceroy shout'd 
that they took a personal intcre-t in the matter. Lord On-cben, tho Governor 
of Madias, w lie js a farmer nnd is tery keen on farming, ib doing that, nnd 
it ir undoubtedly doing a lot of good. T should hko to rco more nl that dono; 
I think it is one v ay of unprm ing things. If the really high oflii ini? like the 
Viceroy mid Governors show that they ore intorested in agriculture and rare 
about it and know about it, 3 think „it would do an enormous amount of 
good where big men arc concerned. Uis Excellency the Viceroy is at pre-ent 
going \o see nil the Government farm; himself and to my mind he is doing 
an immense amount of good work. 

9701. ,1/r. Cah-eii: Da you think if tho Viceroy nnd Governors took an 
intorcst in cattle-breeding, os they do in liorso shows, it might do a good 
deal for the cattle-brreaing industry ' Yes. I understand Lord Wtlllngdom 
did that; I should like to see moro of that. 

9702. How many premium bulls have you jn the Province at tlio moment? — 
Twelve. 

9703. Only 12?— That is all. 

9701. Are you satisfied witli that figure?— No; tills is quite a new idea 
of ours. Wo have only linen at it a very few years. 

0703. Are they standing nt n fee or frceP — At a small fee. 

9706. Do you think the fro is a deterring factor? — No, not if it is kept 
• low; I'tlnnk there should be a fee; I do not believe in giving things away; 
there is no value then set on them. 
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0707. Professor Gan (juice: How much do you charge P — 8 annas or a rupee. 

9703. Never more than a rupeop — No. 

9709. The Chairman: Whom are the best cattle in tlio Presidency? — In the 
Ongole tract. 

9710. Is the difference as between tho best and the average really notice- 
able?— Quito noticeable, 

9711. Is the Ongole tract an area of enclosures? Is tho land enclosed? — 
No, it is not enclosed. 

9712. Dcioan Bahadur Baghavayjia : Is there not tho Kancha system there 
to some extont? — To some extent; it is a very small extent, ns fnr as I know . 

9713. The Chairman: Do you associate the effect of enclosed pastures and 
enclosed land generally with tho general improvement of cattle? — Yes, it would 
itnprovo tho cattlo if we could do that. 

9714. With regard to pngo 49, the herds of the Military dairy farms are 
of course founded entirely on tho first cross between an imported bull and 
tho local cowP — Yes. 

9715. Is that cross highly economic and satisfactory ns a producer of milk? 
—Yes. 

9716. Wlmt about Ilia next cross after tho first cioss? Is that a useful ani- 
mal? — Quito useful. 

9717. And the next? — Tho next also, I think; I have gieat hopes of this 
crossing; I think llint wo have somo animals here that will show wo me 
justified in thnt hope. 

9718. Do you think that ono of tho results of this cross is likoly to bo an 
improvement in tho indigenous breed?— Yes; us far ns milk is _concorned 
certainly. 

9719. How about tho cross as a contribution to the production of a dual 
purpose nnimal ? — You will not get a dual purpose animal on that cross. 

9720. Which are you inclined to bock, the nttempt to dovclop a good dual 
purpose animal or tho attempt to Bpocialiso ns between draft and milk? — 
I am backing both for their own particular purposes; where yon want to do 
dairying and supply milk to big towns (winch is ono of our problems) I should 
bo in favour of tlio cross; where you want animals for cultivation purposes, 
I should favour tlio Jvangayom or tlio Ongolo breed. 

9721. Do you not think Hint ono of tho hopes of improving tho breed of 
cattlo in tho countryside is tho production of a dunl purpose animal, which 
will mako it possible for the cultivator to breed his Own or his neighbour’s 
working bullocks, and at tho same time to got a reasonable return In milk 
from the dam of the working bullocks P— Yes, J agree, but I do not think that 
you can over mako a dniry pay ns a daily, with that kind of nnimal. 

9722. So that the result of your cross with breeds from overseas is likoly 
in tlio main to assist dairying industries founded on tlio urban demand for 
milk and milk products?— That is what it is intended to do. May I say, while 
wo arc on this point, that that is why, in this department, wo have over and 
ovor tmnin insisted on Government and olsowhere that we must do both kinds 
ot work. At one time we woro fnood in this department by this attitude, 
" If you want to do cross brooding, why do you want theso puro Indian herds? ” 
Wo have emphasized that point because wo must do both. At Hosur you saw 
I am not only doing my cross breeding, bnt also grading up puro bred herds 
of OUgolo and Knngaynm for that very renson. 

9723. I quito understand that. On pngo GO, you nio tnlking about im- 
proving the existing practice in animal husbandry. You say “ In former 
years whon a big man died in a village his rolnlives generally dedicated a 
bull to tho tomplo. A committee of local breeders was immediately called," 
Tlion you go on to descriho tho manner in which that committee might ho used 
for presont-day needs. How is that committeo to ho constituted ? — It would 
bo a village pnnclinyat, to a great oxtont. 
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PGSS. The Chau man • Are you doing anything hi the way of improving gouts ? 
—Wo Iim c not touched that. 

PG B 9 Tiio gout is n useful nniinnl, is it not? — Yes. It is a useful nnimnl 
but it is n serious nuunrco. It does nn enormous amount of damage to foiest 
graving areas. 

DfiPO. It gues good milk? — Yes, lint it oho does on immense amount of 
harm. 

PGM Union liahadvr llauhiuaym : Is not there n systematic nimpnigii 
corned on for the clestrwtion of goals in this Presidency? — J would not call 
it a systematic camp tign hut many of the Forest Panelmyats have determined 
to eliminate the goat In cause it does more damage thnn it in worth. 

Ph'Jd. The i 'him inn n Wliv is that so? I)u you wish to see the goat elimina- 
ted fioni the President v ■* — Xo, by no means; I should like to sen it controlled; 
hut I certainly do not want to eliminate it by any means. 

POP3. 1 notire that there me more pigs in this neighbourhood than I hn\o 
teen .inrwhere cl«e m India. Is that nn important industry?— It is not im- 
portant, it depends a great deal on the oasto of the people who keep ami 
cat pigs; round here there are a great ninny people who do that, 

Pfiot. Have you any idea of the pig population of the Presidency?— Xono 
uhnfeur; thev'are thiofly kept for food purpo es. 

PlP»5. lit. Ilydet: Are they kept by the Panchnmns? — YV .. 

90'IQ. They eat them? — Yes. 

9o97. The Chau man: I do not see any other n.ison for keeping pig.?— For 
making bacon. 

Pi', os. 'J'hat is food 5 — Yes; ! meant they wore eaten direct. 

P0!>9. Dr. Hyde: Do the Pnntlinnms supply the Curopesn population of 
tlio Madras Presidency and other arras with pigs?- No; all the pig that is 
eaten by Dutoposiis is impotiid; we should he afraid to eat pigs bred in this 
country'. 

WOO. The Chau man : On page 1*1, you say. "Large cun i ml an. 'hould bo 
entournged to establish pnre-lired Ivnls of country rattla." Ilnw do you 
propo-e to do that ? — Merely by education and propaganda generally. 'When 
we are tslknig about mcoui aging ratnindan , Knjn* and big men to take up 
agriculture, 1 think a great dial eould be done tit is beginning to In* dnno 
now) if the Governors of Pioiinres and Ills Jlxcclhnev the Viceroy showed 
tlirt they tool, a personal intrrest in the matter. I.nrd Gos’htn, the Gmcntor 
of Madras, who js a farmer and is scry keen on farming, is doing that, and 
it is undoubtedly doing a lot of good. _ I 'hcmld like to »rp moro ot that done; 
I think it is one way of improwng things If the rrnlly high o Girin!' lil.o the 
Viectoy and Governors show that they are interested in. agiieulture and earn 
about it nnd know about it, I think ,it would do nn enormous amount of 
good where big inon are rmicerntd, Ills Dxrellenry the' Viceroy is at present 
going so se'o all the Government farm: himself nnd io my mind he i» doing 
an immense amount of good work. 

P701. 3tr. Calrtrf: Do you think if the Viceroy and Governors took an 
interest in cattle-breeding, ns they do in horse shows, it might do a pood 
deal for the cattle-breeding industry?—' Yes. I understand Lord Willlngdom 
did that; I should like to sen more ol that. 

9702. IIow many premium hulLs have you in the Province at the moment* 1 

Twelve. 

9703. Only 12?— That is all. 

9701. Are yon satisfied with that figure?— Xo; this is quite a new idea 
of ours. We have only lieen at it a very few y ears. 

0703. Atc they standing at a fro or free® — At a small fee. 

9700 Do you think the fee is a detening factor?— Xo, not if it is kept 
low; 1 think there should he a fee; I do not believe in ghing things nwny; 
there it. no valun then set on them. 
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9707. Professor Gangulcc: IIow much do you chargo? — 8 annas or a rupee. 

9708. Never more than a rupee P — No. 

9709. The Chairman: Where are the host cattle in the Presidency? — In the 
Ongole tract. 

9710. Is tho difference ns between tho best and the average really notice- 
hhle?— Quito noticeable. 

9711. Is the Ongole tract an area of enclosures P Is tho land enclosed P — 
No, it is not enclosed. 

9712. ficxean Baliadui Baghavayya : Is there not tho Kancha system tliero 
to some extent? — To some extent; it is a very smnll oxtent, ns far as I know. 

9713. The Chairman: Do you nssorinlo tho effect of oncloeed pastures and 
enclosed land generally with the general improvement of cattle? — Yes, it would 
itnprovo tho cattle if no could do that. 

9714. With regard to page 49, tho herds of tho Military dniry farms are 
of course founded entirely on tho first cross between on imported bull and 
the local cow? — Yes. 

9715. Is that cross highly economic and satisfactory as a pioducer of milk? 
—Yes. 

9716. What about the next cro->s after the fust cross? Is that a useful ani- 
mal? — Quito useful. 

9717. And the noxt? — Tho next also, I think; T have great hopes of this 
crossing; I think that wo have some animals hero that will show wo aio 
justified in that hope. 

9718. Do you think that ono of tho resnlts of this cross is likoly to ho an 
improvement in tho indigenous breed P — Yes; as far ns milk is % concerned 
certainly. 

9719. How about tlio cross ns a contribution to the production of a dual 
purpose animal? — You will not get a dual purpose animnl on that cross. 

9720. Which are you inclined to bade, tho attempt to develop a good dual 
purpose animnl or tho attempt to specialise ns botweon draft nnd milkP — 
I am backing both for their own particular purposes ; where you want to do 
dairying nnd supplj’ milk to big towns {which is one of our problems) I should 
bo in favour of tlio cross; whore you want animals for cultivation purposes, 
I should favour tho Knngaynm or tho Ongolo breed. 

9721. Do you not think that ono of tho hopes of improving the breed of 
cattle in the countryside is tlio production of a dual purpose animal, which 
will make it possiblo for the cultivator to breed his own or his neighbour’s 
working bullocks, nnd at tho same time to get a reasonable return in milk 
from tlio dam of tho working bullocks?— Yes, I agreo, but I do not think that 
you can over make a dairy pay as a dairy, with that kind of animal. 

9722. So that the result of your cross with breeds from overseas is likoly 
in tho main to assist dairying industries founded on tho urban domnnd for 
milk nnd milk products P — That is what it is intended to do, May I say, while 
we are on this point, that that is why, in this dopailment, wo have over and 

t over again insisted on Government and olsewheio that wo must do both kinds 
of work. At one time wo were fared in this department by this altitude, 
" If you want to do cross brooding, why do you wautt Iieso pure Indian herds? ” 
Wo have emphasized that point because wo must do both. At TTosur you saw 
I am not only doing my cross breeding, but also grading up pure bred herds 
of Ongolo and Kangayom for that very reason. 

9723. I quite understand that. On pngo 60, you nro talking about im- 
proving the existing practice in animal husbandry. You say “ In former 
yoais when a big man died in a villago bis relatives generally dedicated a 
bull to tho tomplo. A committee of local brecdors was immediately oallcd.” 
Then you go on to describe tho mannor in which that committee might be usod 
for presont-day noedB. How’ is that committee to bo constituted? — It would 
bo a villago panclmynt, to a great extent. 
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9734. Hon - would it be chosen for this purpose P I take it it must command 
the confidence of breeders in the villago? — -Yes, it would be the headman, the 
elders and the priest of the temple, who do command the respect of tho 
villagers. 

9725. On page 50 you say, “Silage-making should bo. demonstrated in the 
breeding tracts by the Agncultni al Demonstrators, especially in years of good 
rain when there will be an abundance of greon fodder.” Can yon give the 
Commission, very shortly, a history of tho attempts to popularise the silo in 
this Presidency P — When wo first began w ork on these tilings, we « ere obsessed 
with the idea that silage should ho mode m a tower; we had tremendous fail- 
ures with that system and I think it made nil silngo-mnking unpopular both, 
in the department and outside the department. Now wo have discovered that 
the waj to make silage m this country is not in a towel but in a pit. Now 
that ue iiare discoreiod that (I am afraid somewhat late in the day) we are 
trying to demonstrate it. But there is no doubt that wo are suffering from the 
fiist mistakes which were made, many years ago, befoie there was a properly 
organised Agiicultural Department fai leseaicli. I think it is a very good 
example of how important it is to have organised reseaich woik instead of 
haphazard methods. 

9720. When did you make the discovory that you could make silage in pits 
in the first place P — About 10 yenrs ngo. 

9727. What steps did jou take thereafter and up fill now to popularise 
itP — We now make silage on all our experimental stations and demonstrate 
its use there. 

9728. Do you can; it out ns demonstration or piopnganda on tho culti- 
vators’ holdings? — It is very difficult to do it. Wo have done it in several 
places. At all our experimental stations wo make it nnd use it and shon 
tho people how to do it. 

9729. You told the Commission that the best way to persuade the ryot to 
adopt non methods was to go to his own farm, uoik under his own conditions, 
and show how it was done. Is that not applicable to the silage P— It cannot 
be done quite so easily. 

9730. Why? — In the first placo, tho lyot must be growing a fodder crop 
from which to make it, which vory often lie is not. Ho must then agree that 
you may cut it and silage it, which he is not always willing. to do; it is a very- 
difficult thing T o demonstrate in that way. To begin with you must have 
the ryot’s permission to demoustinto on his land. 

9731. I ngiec, hut will lie not giro that peimission? — He would perhaps 
give the permission, hut vory often he lias not got the mnteriol in sufficient 
quantity for tho demonstration. You want a fairly big aiea of fodder to 
cut and put into tho pit. He is not always prepared to lot you do that. You 
cannot demonstrate it on 30 or 40 cents, of land as you can with other things; 
that is tho practical difficulty in demonstrating silage. 

9732. Prof caw Gnngiilce : On page 39, you say that the ryots are a teach- 
able body of men. How do you reconcile that with the statement you have 
just made? — I do reconcile it. You are trying to hurry mo too much; give 
mo time nnd I will teach him to make silage. I cannot teach him ns quickly 
as I could teach him to transplant paddy, for instance. It may take 10 years. 

9733. The Chairman: Do you agree with mo that this system of silage may 
mako a very important contribution townrds solving one of tho ryot’s principal 
difficulties? — I am sure it will; and the light which lias been thrown on tlie- 
valuo of silage by animal nutiition woik makes it still more important. 

9734. Wlint crops aro you recommending as the best for silage? — Sugarcane. 
When you thin out tho sugarcane that makes very good silage. 

9735. What part of the cane do you use for milking silage P — You cut out 
the suckers nt the bottom. 

9736. That means no sacrifice? — No; they have got to be thrown out in 
any case, and it is used as fodder. Then, verv largely cholam, millet and 
jouari can be used. 
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9737. At what stage do you recommend the cultivator to cut his cholam 
tor silage? — Just about when it begins to throw flower. 

9738. That is a very difficult moment at which to see it go down the pit, 
is not it? — Yes. Sunflower we recommend as a crop for silage. We use that 
ourselves and it is a very useful crop for silage. 

9739. Is there any forest glass here which would malto good silage? — I 
do not know. I doubt it. We know very little about grasses. 

9740. What about spear grass? — At Hosur that is what we are going 
to do; we hnvo discovered that hay made out of spear grass is not of any 
great value; the cattlo only just maintain themselves on it; so to get over the 
difficulty we are going to cut it early and make silage. 

9741. With regard to what you say about the nutritive quality of hay 
made from spear grass, do you include hay made 'from spear grass before the 
spears harden P — Yes. 

9742. Do you think the fact that the use of the silo involves double hand- 
ling of the fodder is a serious disadvantage? — No. 

9743. You think that the ryot would find a place for his pit quite close to 
where he feeds his stock? — I think he could quite easily and, after all, 
that sort of thing does not matter very much in this country. Where the 
ryot does his own work it is a question of labour and thero is always labour 
to be had. 

9744. We realised the other day at Hosur that in this climate it is necessary 
to cart your crop almost ns you cut it unless you work early in the morning 
or very late at night, so ns to prevent a degree of dryness occurring which 
prevents fermentation P — That is so. 

9743. Is that a serious handicap to silage-making by the cultivators? — I 
would not call it serious, but it makes it more difficult. 

9746. You have known for 10 years that silage should be made in a pit; 
♦ can you tell the Commission how many ryots as such are to-day malting silage? 

Very few indeed. 

9747. Do you know of any? — Yes. 

9748. About how many? — The Pattagar of Paliacottnli, one of the bigger 
cattle breeders here, is malting it. 

9749. Is he a typical ryot? — No. 

9750. Do you know of any typical ryot who is making silage? — No. 

9751. Do you think that is duo to some inherent difficulty, or due to a 
failure in propaganda, or due to the time which must inevitably elapse between 
the recommendation and demonstration of a process, however sound that 
process may bo, and its adoption P — I think it is a combination of those factors ; 
•one very important fact is that the ryot does not usually grow enough fodder 
to make silage; he does not as a rule grow enough fodder to keep his cattle 
properly fed, his main area being taken up by crops like ground-nut, tobacco 
and others. 

9752. Do you think that the practice would substantially improve the 
quality of the working bullocks in the Presidency? — I think it undoubtedly 
would, yes v 

9753. And thereby make an important contribution to the fodder pro- 
blem? — Yes. 

9754. In view of what you said, do you feel yourself that your department 
is spending an adequate amount of time, money and attention in recommend- 
ing the adoption of silage? — Yes; I think we are. 

9755. Sir Gan an Bam: Have any big landholders in the Province taking 
-to this? — Only the Pattagar of Palincottah. 

9766. You do not know of any other landholder who lias taken to it? — No. 

9757. T/ic Chairman: On page 51, in paragraph 10, you are more hopeful 
about the u«c of the cinema than you were earlier? — May I point out that the 
note you are taking me through was written by Mr. t Littlewood nnd not by 
mo? 
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9768, But I want your views. I take it that you are responsible as regards 
the views put forward P — I am not more hopeful ahout the cinema, though 
Mr. Littlewood thinks that it could be done. I made that remark about the 
cinema m my introduction to this very note of Mr. Littlewood. 

9769. I quite agree. But I am sure tho Commission wishes to hoar your 
views about cattle improvement and so on, because you are tho responsible 
officer? — Yes. 

9760. On page 61, paragraph 11, you say, "Milkmen's Corporative Socie- 
ties should be formed in largo towns in order to purchase foodstuff and fodder 
in bulk and so obtain it at a cheaper rato." Do you know what Mr, Littlewood 
refers to there? Is it co-operative societies of milkmen supplying tho demand? 
— Yes; we have a Milkmen's Co-operative Society in Madras. 

9761. Is that a co-operative dairy? — No. It is simply a sooioty for getting 
cheaper foodstuffs and fodder in bulk. 

9762. A buying society? — Yes. 

9763. Is tho demand for milk in Madras supplied in tho main by milk from 
cows or by milk from buffaloes? — Milk from eowa in tho main. 

9764. Is that tho rulo in this Presidency ? — I think so, yes. 

9765. You think that the cow supplies tho greater part of the milk in 
this Presidency? — In tho hig towns, yes. 

9766. But not in tho rural areas ? — I do not think so. It varies from area to 
area. In tho towns as a whole it is supplied hy cows. Thoro are some places 
where people like buffalo milk much moro. 

9767. Do you think the public distinguishes between the two classes of 
milk 9 — I think so. 

9768. By flavour? — Yes. Buffalo’s milk is much riohor in fat. 

9769. You think the public prefers cow’s milk? — I think the public in 
towns does certainly. 

9770. You think tho buffalo is a better milk-producer than tbo average 
country cow?— Yes, and it produces much richer milk. 

9771. And more milk?— Yes. 

9772. Do you feel that tlio amount of attention givon to tlio buffalo is 
hindering tho improvement of the cow ns a milk-producer? — No. I would not 
say that. The buffalo is a very important animal ; it is used almost entirely in 
some places for cultivation, especially in tho very wet districts, because it can 
stand up to the wet and where it is used for that purpose it is also used for 
the dual purpose. 

9773. On page 61, paragraph II, you say, “ Milkmen’s Co-operative Socie- 
ties should he formed in laTgo towns in ardor to purchase foodstuffs and fodder 
in hulk and to obtain it at a choapor rate. Advances should be given to 
milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows whon their cows become dry.” From 
what source do yon suggest those advances might comeP — From Government 
loans, or wheio there is a eo-operative society they borrow fiom the banks. 

9774. I only wanted to ho certain that Mr. Littlewood is not suggesting 
any subiention of tlio dairying industry from tlio funds provided by the 
general taxpayer P — No. 

9775. There is sometimes a tendency to forgot that Government is merely 
another woid for the general body of tax-payors? — Yes. 

9776. Sir. Calvert: Mr. Littlewood has no objection to the advance being 
made from their own savings? — No. 

9777. The Chairman: Do yon think the cultivator on tho whole is as well 
or better off than he was 20 ycaTs ago? — I think he is a good deal better off 
than he was. 

9778. Then why do you suppose Mr. Littlowood, in paragraph IS, talks 
about “ these hard times ”? — Because times are still hard, though the culti- 
vator is better off, they used to ho hardei . 
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9779. So thnt it would havo been plainer if he had talked about this hard! 
world rather than these hard times ? — Yes, it would. 

9780. In regard to paragraph 14, on page 51, you sny, “Steps should bo- 
taken to work out the different values of all Indian foodstuffs.” Arc you 
familiar with the work being carried out nt the Animal Nutrition station of 
the Government of India at Bangalore? — Yes. I am working in very close 
co-operation with that station. 

9781. Do you suggest that the work is after all of a fundamental character 
and completely within the category which you described in an earlier part 
of your note ns being thnt which might suitably bo dealt with by a central 
institution, or should it also be dono by provincial organisation? — I think wo 
ought to do exactly ns I suggested for the whole system ; the central organi- 
sation nt Bangnloro should work on tho fundamental problems and the general 
questions, and wo should take it up where it is necessary for our own local 
needs. In this particular case T should not expect Mr. Worth at Bangalore 
to work out tho values for nil tho foodstuffs in the whole of India ; ho would 
only work on particular lines j it is our provincial duty to work out tho nutri- 
tive value of our own local foodstuffs. That I consider wo ought to do and- 
we are taking steps to do it. 

9782. Would you suggest keeping in closo touch with Mr. Warth in thn 
work that you arc going to do? — Tho very closest. As to the work thnt I am 
now doing on animal nutrition, I lay all my schemes of work before Mr. Worth 
for his advice and opinion, fio is always willing to ndviso. 

9783. Do you think that tho problem of animal nutrition is also capable 
of being broken up into two parts, ft fundamental pnrt and n part dealing 
with local application ; and it is anothor illustration of the way in which work 
should bo divided beta cen the Central Government institution and tho provin- 
cial institution ? — Exactly. 

9784. I want for my own information to bo sure thnt I understand whnt 
Mr. Littlowood means when he bays on page 51 that " ryols usually graze their 
cattle on tho grass builds.” Is that a division between irrigated fields? — Yes. 

9785. On page 52 you say, 1 There is generally scarcity of fodder in tho 
Coimbatore Dniry during tho mouths of Mnrch and May.” How much silage 
do you mako in tho Coimbatore Dairy? — Enough to carry us through tlio 
hot weather. 

9786. Thnt only moans that on tho land yon have here there is a shortnge 
of grazing P — Yes. 

9787. And he means there ib general scarcity of green fodder P — It would 
have been clearer if lie had said “ shortage of green fodder.” 

9788. Do you think greon fodder is better than silage? — Yes. 

9789. Have you asked Mr. Worth about thnt? — Yes. 

9790. lie told us tho other day that ho thought an experiment now being 
conducted showed that bilngo gave slightly better results? — So lio tells mo, 
but I want to see tho results firbt, 

9791. You stick to your own view? — Yes, 

9792. On page 52 Mr. Littlowood Bays, " I suggest that grazing areas bo 
froo of tax in tlio ryots’ holdings, and that each ryot bhould bo compelled to 
grow a certain amount of fodder or straw sufficient to maintain the number 
of animals ho keeps, and that his number of animals should be limited to his 
holding.” Now, to divide thnt suggestion up into its component parts, I do 
not know whothoi you agree with any or all of thisP — 1 ngreo about the- 
grazing area being free of tax, but T do not ngreo to compulsion. 

9793. Have you consulted thoJRevomie Department on thnt point? — I am. 
afraid tho Kovenue Department would be against it. 

9794. Because it moans the sacrifice of revenue P — Yes, but thnt objection! 
could bo overridden. 

9795. How do you mean? — If it were a better thing to do. 
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9798. It is ft question of degree? — Yes. 

9797. Hnve you any figures in mind ns to ulint it would cost? — Xo, I am 
afraid I have not. 

9798 That after all is the point? — Yes, it will hnvo to ho worked out very 
carefully, 

9799. Dr. Roller: Mr. Littlev. ootl says that in former days a certain portion 
of the men uns twx-froo; is that n reference to pro-British days or British 
■dnjs* 1 — The pre-British days, I expect. 

9=00. lie says, “ I am informed tlmfc in former days tho Ougolo lyot who 
reserved one-fourth of his holding for grazing land was not taxed on this 
portion ”? — I am afraid I cannot tell jou where ho got that information from. 

9801. The Chairman: You arc opposed to compulsion? — Yes, always, 

9802. How about tho number of animals being limited? — I am afraid 
you cannot do that without compulsion; but you must simply do wlint you can 
by teaching thorn. 

9303. You would have to limit the advantage of the easement from taxation 
of grass lands to those rjots nlio kept an approved number? — Yes, you would 
hnvo to do something of that sort, 

9804. But you would probably find a group of rattle in tho immediate 
ncighbouiliood of tho rillngo which, on that particular day, would bo without 
owners? — Yes, but I think that difficulty could lio ovcrcomo. 

9805. Is thero a demand from overseas for tho indigenous cattle of this 
Presidency? — There is a big demand for Ongoles. 

9300. Whore?— -They go to Ceylon, they go to Mnlay, and they have oven 
gono as far away ns South America. 

9807. Have thoy gono to Brazil P — Yes, and that demnnd was so gront that 
wo lind to stop tho export of theso cnttlo; it is forbidden now. 

9308. Is it absolutely forbidden? — Tho export of that brood is absolutely 
forbidden. 

9309. Are you in agreement with the policy of closing your ports to nil 
export of cnttlo? — Certainly, of a breed ljkc that. 

9310. WhyP — For this reason, that tho people sell nil their breeding bulls 
and nil their best cows, and tho stock runs down nnd down; that is exactly 
what did linppcp; so we stopped tho export nnd built up tho breed again. 
Thero was a great danger of that breed being entirely lost. 

9811. When did yon eloso tho ports to that oxport? — About 16 yenrs ago. 

9312. You point to a steady deterioration in the cattle of tlio ryot going 
on to this day. Do you attribute that to the effects of export? — Mo, It was 
only on this particular breed that thero was such a tremendous drain. 

9313. Would you agree with me that the demand for pedigree animals over- 
seas has been tho groat stimulus in Great Britain to tho improvement of 
various breeds of cnttlo?— Yes, I agree. 

9314. What effect, do you supposo, tho closing of British ports to tho export 
of British pedigree animals, particularly to tho continent of Amorim, would 
lime had upon the hi coding policy in Great Britain? — I agreo that that would 
liaie been disastrous. But this case of the Ongoles was a particular case, and 
I approve of it. 

9315. Do you want this embargo maintained? — I want to maintain it for 
sometime yet, but I think wo could soon got to a state of things where we 
could tnho off tho embargo. My difficulty is that, when it is taken off, I wnnt 
some control as to the number of cnttlo and, particularly, what cattle may be 
exported. 

9810, Do you not think reasonable control from tho beginning would have 
been hotter thau a hard and fast cmbaigo? — From tho beginning, yes; but 
when that oxport began, there was no Agricultural Department to advise on 
this sort of thing. When wo first got control, it was far too late to control it. 
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0817. Can you support these -views by any figures of the estimated numbers of 
reasonably pure Ongoles exported P — 1 think I can got the figures. "What I 
can safely say is this, that the breed lias improved during the last 15 years a 
great deal, which is duo to the closing of the ports. 

9818. What has happened to the blood that a cut overseas; is there an 
Ongole breed in Brazil, for instance? — I imagine there is. 

9819. Have you looked to that country at all for tho means of a possible 
improvement of tho indigenous cattle? — No. 

9820. You havo not thought of the possibility of importing bulls from 
Brazil? — No. 

9321. You havo not dealt villi question 17 of our Questionnaire ; it deals 
villi Agricultural Industries. As tho result of what I have hoard recently, I 
should like to break up this question into two divisions: first, subsidiary 
industries proper, and secondly, spare-time occupations. With regard to 
those subsidiary industries of which tho raw material is agricultural produce 
in one form or another, is any important extonsion of industries of that 
natuio talcing place at tho present time in tho Presidency? — No, I think not. 

9S22. Havo hydro-eloctrio schemes been developed in tho Presidency in 
recent years? — No. 

9823. Is tlioie any project for hydro-electric development? — Yes, there are 
one or two projects. 

9821. Do you think theie is some hopo that chenp power might induce 
manufacturers to venture on setting up factories? — Yes, I think there would 
bo, but I foresee difficulties. 

9825. Woll, tlioie arc always difficulties? — Cheap pover would help, there 
is no doubt about that. 

9326. Do you think it would he a groat advantage to the rural areas if 
hydro-electric power had the effect of dotting factories over tho countryside 
rnllior thnn concentrating them nt tho ports? — I think that might bo an 
advantage. 

9827. It might have an important influence on raising the standard of 
living; might it not? — It would. 

9828. Can ]yoU speak nt all ns to hydro-electric possibilities? — I nm a 
bit sceptical about them ; iny difficulty is this, that it is a question of cost, to 
a great extent; it is a question of tho cost or your power lino. It is going to 
bo a very costly thing to tako your power lino in this country from village to 
villago, so to speak, for several reasons, 

9329. Well, there is tho obvious technical i onson of stopping down in small 
units? — Yes. 

9830. But, apart from that, of course, dotting your factories about the 
countryside is to ho desired ; instead of having to lead your power nt groat 
loss, you uso your power near the sourco of production in the countryside? — 
Yes. 

9831. Is any resonrch going on in tho Presidency, boating on this question 
of working up agricultural products into fmishod articles or partly finished 
articles P — No, nono at all. 

9832. On tho question of spate-time occupations, which is quite a diffeient 
question, should I bo right if I said that in your irrigated trnots your culti- 
vators havo no important amount of spnro-iimo? — Yes, jou are eonect in 
saying that, particularly in tho double cropped lands. 

9833. It is different in the dry tracts? — Yes, vory different. 

9834. Whnt has boon done in the way of investigating and recommending 
spare-time occupations in this Presidency? — Very little indeed; tho Indus- 
tries Department havo done n cot tain amount of work with silk and things of 
that sort, but the Agricultural Department have dono nothing. 

9833. Nothing at nil ? — No. 
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9336. Have you any views that you wish to express on tills question?— No, 
•I do not think so. It seems to me that it is a matter primarily for tho Indus- 
tries Department with their technical knowledge. 

9837. It is no doubt present to your mind that where there is spare-time, 
it can be, ns it were, employed at a profit, even though, ns compared with fac- 
tory labour, it appeals primd facte to bo uneconomic? — Yes. 

9833, In other wotds, if you woie doing nothing, you could save yourself n 
certain amount of expenditure bj making yourself something which, if you do 
mot mnle it, you would base to buy? — -That is so. 

9839 Although if sou placed a factory wage salue on your spnro-time, you 
find it would pas you better to go and buy it? — Yes. Tboono difficulty I have 
in my mind with regard to any idea of subsidiary industries, what are usually 
called cottage industries, is the difficulty of marketing tho goods when you 
have got them In this countiy tliero is great difficulty in marketing tho 
goods. 

9340. In the case of cloth-making, for instance, the market is the man’s 
own hack? — Yes, that is a particularly good one, but it is more difficult with 
regal d to baskot-making and that sort of thing. 

9841. Have you anything to sny with regard to scrioulturo? — No, wo do 
not deal with that; tho sericulture work is done by tho Industries Depart- 
ment. 

9842. On question 18, Agricultural Labour, have you a labour shortage in 
any of joui imal areas licie? — There is not a great labour shortage any- 
where; the plantations in certain areas do compete with tho landholder for 
labour, but I do not call it a serious matter. 

9343. Is there a serious sm plus 5 — No. 

9344. Is there any unemployment in any district? — No. 

9846. So that, in your view , your labour here is well distributed over tho 
work to be done? — Yes, I think wo are wall off in that respect. 

9S4G. Professor GanguJcc: What is your exact definition of the agricul- 
tural labourer; nro you speaking of a landless man? — He may be landless; ho 
may not linvc any land at nil, or ho may go off to labour in his own slack 
season, particularly to the planting districts. 

9847. The Chairman: With regard to question ID, Forests, do you think 
thore is adequate touch between the Agricultural Department and tho Forest 
Depaitment 5 — I think thero is; again, wo work on very close teims; I can 
always get what I want out of the Forest Department. 

9348. Has it ever occurred to you that by attaching forest officers for a 
short period to the Agricultural Department and employing them in districts 
where forests can render service to agriculture, for n mnttor of n few months 
only, a more undeistanding attitnde of mind among forest officers might be 
engendered? — I agree. 

9349. Is that over done here? — It has never been done. 

9850. Would you look with favour on such a suggestion ? — Yes, I would. 

9351. Arc the forests being exploited as reserves of fodder against famine? 
— Yes, in times of famine forest areas ordinarily closed are opened. 

9852. But it is too late to wait for famine, is it not; you bnvo to make 
your hay or silage beforehand?— Yes. That is not done: theso areas are 
merely thrown open for tho cattle to graze in; there is no system of making 
bay. 

9353. Thero is no system of establishing a famine fodder reserve?— No. 

9854. Do you think it might bo a good thing?— It would be a good thing 
if it could be done. 

9355. Havo you ever suggested it? — No; I have not. 

9350. When was the last serious foddor famino in this Presidenovf— In the 
year 1925. 

9357. Can you give the Commission any estimate of the number of cattle 
•that died m that famine? — No; I cannot. 
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DS58. Was it an important number? — It was an important number. 

9859.. Do you thinlc, having regard to tlio largo areas of forest (some of it 
■at considerable altitudes) in this Presidency, a well organised system of 
famine fodder reserves might have saved large numbers of cattle? — Yes. 

9860. To the great profit of the ryot? — I agree it could bo done. 

9S61. It would be a good thing? — Yes. 

9862. Hnvo you been able to use the prickly pear as a means of staving off 
fcbo worst effects of fodder famine in tins Presidency? — Yes; wo have done n 
lot of work on that; wo have published a bulletin on the subject. Wo have 
■used prickly pear ; it is undoubtedly a useful thing in bad famine times. 

9863. Wns it a success? — Yes; I would call it a success; it is not very 
popular, but it is a success ; it keeps the animal alive. 

9SG4. On page 63 in answer to question 20. Paragraph (a), you say 
" Existing market facilities as very far from being satisfactory. The history 
of the Tiruppur cotton market will servo to show the difficulties which exist.” 
Then you go on to givo au account of the efforts to establish a market in tho 
Coimbatore distiict. What selling arrangements in fact existed before tho 
attempt wns made? In other words, what soiling in rangements exist now? 
Is there n well-established market P — No; exactly tho same soiling arrange- 
ments which I hove described under tho heading of “ Cotton ” on pngo 65, 
paragraph 6. 

9861. Tho Commission has read through this very detailed nnd interesting 
■account of this attempt to establish a mnrket. Do you sny this attempt broke 
•down owing to tho deliberate design of those who were interested in prevent- 
ing a market being established? — Yes. 

98G6. Do you suggest that provincial legislation should bo passed which 
would make possible tho formation of n market according to tlio plan origin- 
ally suggested? — Yes. 

9867. Ilnvo you nmdo representations to that effect to Government? — Yes. 

9868. On page 61 you sny, “The mnrket is to bo for grains nnd other 
■agricultural produce as well ns for cotton under tlio new scheme.” Wbnt wns 
the object of the merchants or commission agents in introducing other crops 
into this market, if that was their doing? — Simply to make it a general 
market instead of a cotton market only, ns we wanted. 

9869. Do you doplore that? — 1 do not object to that so much, but I think 
it would ho very much bettor to have n separate cotton markot. 

9870. On page 61, on our question ns to ” Existing market facilities and 
•systems of marketing and distribution for different kinds of agricultural pro- 
duce,” I should like to osk you a general question : Is it your viow that 
sufficient facts lmvo been accumulated nnd sufficient work carried out on those 
facts to justify firm views ns to the marketing practices in this Presidency? — 
■No, I would not go as far as that; I think wo do know pietly well what goes 
on, but I would like to have it examined by a special officer before anything 
really dofinitc was done. 

9871. Do you think that would be a field in which an agricultural econo- 
mist might very safely bo employed P — Yes, cortninly. May I say in commo- 
tion with that that wo are doing some work of that sort at tho moment for the 
Control Cotton Committee; we have chosen nnd they have approved one or 
-two small areas in tho cotton-growing districts in tho Presidency, nnd our 
men are trying to got at tho exact economic conditions at those places as test 
'places. Wo arc getting on very well with that. 

9872. Is it tho fact that somo of thoso results have boon published, and 
■some have not? — Wo have sent them up to the Cotton Committee, but T do not 

know whether they hai-e actually published them. 

9873. Do you thihk tho producer fares worso in his marketing of food crops 
than ho does in lus marketing of expoit cropsP — Yes, I think on tho whole ho 
■does. 
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9874 Is it the case that the piesenco of buyois, representative of the large 
export firms, affords somo measure of protection in the case of money ciops? — 

It does, undoubtedly. 

9873 They rule the mnikot? — Yes. They lulo the market and you get 
fairer competition. 

9870. In your oxpeueneo in this Piesidenry, docs the moneylender conti ol 
the money irop of the borrower as completely as ho controls the food ciop of 
the boirouer? — Yes, I think he does. 

9877. lie controls both 9 — Yo«. 

9878. And if the debt rs sufficiently substantial, tho whole of tlio crop, 
whether a food ot a money crop, will pass thiough tho money londoi’s hands? 

— Yes, ns long ns tho debt is sufficiently large. 

9879 So that it is really in tho fact that tho true mnikot pi ice for liis 
fooilgi jins i» less easy to discolor that tho explanation lies? — Yes; that is so. 

9s$0. You mention certain charges that the cultnatois pay. \Yhnt other 
due- or charges are there which the lyot pays liy tho tune ho nnives at the 
point of selling? Are there any dues at tho outskirts of the town 9 — Thoic is 
probably a municipal toll 

9881. Ho pays that 9 — Yes, tlioio are no mnikot dues, of course. 

9S82. Docs ho pay that on the vlieel oi on tlio value? — On the wheel. 

9883 Then he gets to the market? Wlint is the fitbt charge lie pays thero 9 
— The first clinigo is foi having lu» stuff weighed. 

9884. Then does he pay foi standing accommodation for his cart duiing 
the day 9 — There are certain places where he has to pay for it. hut not otory- 
wliere; certain municipalities make rules about that. 

9833. You hare taken lnm to tho point wlieie he 1ms paid for having his 
cotton weighed. What is the next charge? — The next charge is for the com- 
mission agent. 

938C. Is there a chanty cess? — There is. icry often; nenily always if there 
is n temple. 

9387. Is that resented by the ryots? — I do not think it is resented; I do 
not think they resent the tomplo ce's at all. 

9SS3. J h. Kamat • Is not that a seiy small amount? — It is; I think lio 
looks on that ns a leligious duty. 

9889 The Chan man Are there any other chaigcs to fnco? — No, I think 
that is the end of it. 

9S90 But it is usual, I suppose, for disputes to aiiso after tho rate has 
been fixed and the cart unloaded? — Yes, and lie gets the worst of them. 

9891. Because ho caunot vory well lelond his cotton, nnd go off with it, and 
so ho is hound to acquiesce? — Yes. 

9892. Do you think a properly controlled market would go a long way to 
secure a fairer loturn to tho grower? — I do; it would remoio a lot of these 
charges, nnd lie would get fail weights and fair prices, and wonld not base to 
pay these extra charges. I cm isage a cotton market committee to which ho 
could appeal m cases of dispute. 

9893. Do you think the time has come whon public opinion is ripe for tho 
licensing of comraision ngents or middlemen?— No, I do not think so. 

9894. You do not think any suggestion of that sort would ho useful?— I do 
not think we are ready for that. 

9393 Is it yout mow that sanations in weights and measures are a dis- 
adsnutago to tho cultivator? — I think they are a great disadvantage. 

9390. Do you think that publio opinion is ripo for the standardisation of 
weights and measures in tho Piesidoncy 9 — Yes. I think so; T do not know that 
it would bo popular, but I think the time lias come when wo could got it done. 

9897. On pago 30, you are talking about tho maikethig of ground-nuts; 
you say thiB crop is largely exported. In what state does it leave the culti- 
vator’s hands? Simply dned?- -Simply dried in the sheik 
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9898. Where is decortication enriied out? — Mostly in France; it goes homo 
in the shell to a groat extent. Some of it is decorticated out hero in factories. 

9899. Do you know anything about the process of decortication? — It is 
simple; the shell is very biittle; it goes through rough rollers with just suffi- 
cient pressure to crack the shell but not tho kernel inside. 

9900. Is that known as tho dry method? — Yes. 

9901. Is any ground-nut decorticated by the wet method? — Not to my 
knowledgo. 

9902. Do you know that there is a complaint from buyers oveiseas with 
regard to that? — Ye*. The ryot very often does it for getting better weight, 
but not for decortication purposes; ho wets his ground-nuts thoroughly for 
tho purpose of adulteiatiou. 

9903. Daean Bahadur liajjhavayya: To a largo extent he nsed to do it? — I 
do not think ho used to do it for decortication purposes. He wots his ground- 
nut only for tho purposo of getting a better weight. 

9901, Perhaps yon will find out whether it is done. Tho oultivatois may 
not be awnro of the effects of wet decortication? — Yes. 

9905. The Chairman : On page o0, paragraph 9, yon say that, in the enso 
of sngnrcano, commission agents working on behalf of merchants go nbont 
tlie districts, during ilio season mid successfully form a ring, you go on 
to say. “The producer deals through the village moneylender to whom lio 
pays commission for tho privilege of sale, godown rent, n contribution to tho 
village deity and interest on small snms of money advanced through tho 
season.” I do not quite sec how tho commission agonts form a ringP — They 
form n ring to control tho price ; they will not buy beyond that price. 

9906. Thoir concern, ns commission agents, is to get their commission? — 
That is true, but it is not exactly like that. Their commission is not always 
paid on the amount of money that they handle, but on tho quantity that they 
buy ; that is to say, if they are giving a bigger price, they do not get a bigger 
commission. 

9907. But do you suggest they get a smaller commission? — They got a 
smaller commission or a fixed commission. 

9903. If tlie percentage going to the agent does not correspond with tho 
total paid then it ceases to bo a rommission in tho ordinary sense, docs it not? — 
In tho ordinary sense, yes. 

9909. Is it definitely tlie enso in this Presidency that these commission 
agents aic not paid on a percentage basis P — They are not paid on a percentage 
basis. 

9910. On what basis are they paid? — On the basis of so much for every ton 
they buy. They are paid on volume, not on value. 

9911. Wlmt interest in the world has tho commission agent got to form 
a ring when lie is paid a fixed r«to on weight?— -Because, vory often, he is 
not only the commission agont but ho is doing business on his own. 

9912. Mt. Kamat: Ilavo you any co-opornlivo salo societies for tho sale 
of jaggery? — I do not think theie is a single ono yet. 

9913. The Chahman: Do you suggest that ilio cultivator is entitled to pro- 
tection against any ono who po*-cs as a commission agent hut is, in fact, n mer- 
chant? — I think ho should have protection. 

9914. What would you suggest should he done?— I am afraid I have no 
practical suggestions to make, but I should like to see that protection given 
to tlie cultivator. 

9915. What objection do you seo to tho licousing of commission agonts in 
regard to a crop liko sugnrc.moP — No objection, except that it would be an 
.unpopular measure. 

9916. With tho commission agonts ?~>-yes. 

9917. Do you think that would create alarm and disquiet among the ryots? 
— No; tho ryots would like it. 
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9918. Will son tell the Commission whether it is the custom of the ryot in 
this countiy to hold his home-grown food-grains for consumption throughout 
the 12 months?— As a rule, yes. 

9919. So that, if he markets his food-grains, on the assumption of tho 
practice you describe being general, ho is only marketing the surplus ? Yes 5 
unless he is very much indebted. 

9920 In which ease, he has to sell everything and borrow money to- buy 
food ? — Tf he is very much in debt, he lias to do that. 

9921. Are the physical arrangements for storage in the home adequate? — 
Can a ryot keep gram in good condition for. 12. months? — Yes. Different 
methods, are adopted in different places j each district in the Presidency has a 
different method of stoiing. Some is stored in the ground in pits, some is 
stoicd in hig pots, and some is tied up into staoks wrapped round with rice 
straw, which is a very good way. 

9922. These methods ore very practical? — Very practical indeed. 

9923. In pniagrnph 16 on page 57, you say, “ Tho margin upon which such 
intermediaries operate, a commission agent will make from H to 3 per cent, 
on transactions, and the merchant will got from 5 to 6 per cent.” Do you 
think wo may take it that those statements are founded on sufficient data? — 
Yes, I am suie of that. 

9924. May I take it that, on this question of marketing, yonr view is that 
sou have come now to the point where all such facts ns are already at your 
disposal should be brought together, deductions drawn, and action taken, if 
necessaiy and that you should also proceed to get further data representative 
of marketing conditions throughout the Presidency? — That is the position 
exactly. 

9925. Are you waiting until you can get an agricultural economist before 
jou can do that? — Not necessarily; but I think tho two things should go 
together. 

9926. Is anything being done at tlie moment?— Nothing; the Marketing 
Act in this Presidency has been dropped. 

9927. In answer to question 20, on pnge 67, paragraph 2 (6), you are talk- 
ing about propaganda in the matter of adulteration of crops and the conse- 
quent i eduction in their aggregate market value. Have you got taluk 
development organisations in this Picsidency? — No. 

9928. Nothing of the sort ® — Nothing. 

9929. Apart fiom tho co-operath o organisation, what is the smallest organi- 
sation? — There is nothing except tho co-operative organisation. 

9930. Nothing at all? — No. 

9931. There is no district association P — No. 

9932. And no taluk association? — No. 

9933. Do you think that Taluk Development Associations are sound? — 
No, I do not think tlioy aro sound ; they depend too much on just one or two 
particularly keen people, and directly they give it up, the whole tiling dies. 
I would much rather have a good co-operative sale society. 

9934. But you took such a gloomy view of tho co-operativo movement 
earlier? — I do; but that does not moan that it should not ho pressed on. I 
want it to be developed; I think that is the way oat. 

9933. Violator Oangulce: Have you any agricultural associations?— There 
are none. 

9936 You had one® — We had one or two and thoro are one or two which 
may still he said to exist, hut they aro ns near dead ns may be. They die for- 
tho reason that they are stai ted by one or two enthusiastic men, and directly 
they lenvo tlio place the whole thing dies. 

9937. The Chav man : I notice that our questions on Co-opoi ation have been 
left unanswered. I think jou made it plain to the Commission that you have 
not concerned yourself with the details of the woiking of the co-operative 
organisation? — Yes. 
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D938. There is nothing that lins not been touched upon so far that you 
wish to say about co-operntion p — No; only that very oiten it scorns to mo 
that what happens to the co-operative societies and agricultural associations 
is that they arc all run by the enthusiasm of two or three people, and they 
entirely depond upon them ; when these enthusiasts go, the whole thing falls 
flat. 

9939. But I do not think any movement in human society is dependent 
upon the mass mind ns such. Do you not think there are always loaders? — 
Theio are always lenders but in these organisations it seems to mo you get 
nothing to load ; nobody is anxious to do anything. 

9910. Is not that largely a question oi education by the few who are able 
to get n move on P — 1 think myself that most of thoso difficulties wo have been 
discussing really boil down to the question of education. 

9941. Question 23 deals with General Education, apart from agricul- 
tural education. Yon lmvc touched on gonornl education in answer to our 
question on agricultural education, but there arc ono or two questions deal- 
ing purely with general education which I should liko to ask. Would yon 
agree that one of the principal enubes of tho relapse into illiteracy which 
takes placo among boys who have their education stopped at tho age of 10 or 
32, is tho fact that they return to entirely illiterate homos in villages in which 
thorc is no rending material P — I agree. 

9942. Do yon think it follows from that that any forward move in educa- 
tion, designed substantially to rnibo the percentage of literacy, ought to ho 
accompanied by a determined nttompl to push adult education? — Yes, on tho 
whole 1 agree; but I should rather liko to see it go straight on, so to speak; 
I should liko to seo something designed to catch tho boys when they Jenvo 
school and go lmck to their villages rather than an attempt to educate peoplo 
who are 30 or 40 years old ; I would rather onteh them when they are 17 or 18, 
and continue tlieir education. 

9943. Do yon not think that when you arc trying to move a mass which is 
so entirely inort ns tho rural population of India undoubtedly is in tho matter 
of education, yon must push wherever you got a grip on it? — -Yes. 

9944. Do you not think that a plan designed to increase literacy amongst 
school children, thnt is to «.ny, to keep children long enough in school to mnlco 
them literate and to maintain their literacy when they leave school, nnd at 
the. same time to push adult education, offers tho best hope of achieving suc- 
cess? — I agree, but T have not much hope for adult education. 

9945. Why not? — 1 do not flunk it would he popular enough to entieo tho 
ndults to como. 

9910. What experiments have been tried, within your knowlodgo, in this 
presidency in that connection? — I do not think any experiments on adult 
’education have been tried. 

9947. On wjuit, then, do you form your view on ndult education P — Simply 
on my knowledge of the people. 1 do not envisage tho adult ryot fairing 
tiie trouble to go to school. 

9918. Dr. Uvdcr: Has any aflempfc nt ndult education beon made by tho 
Missionaries working in tho rural areas? — I do not fhinlc so; they confine 
themselves mostly to children and tha younger people; T do not think they 
have done very. much with regard to tho adults, nnd that for the snmo reason, 
thnt they do not find it popular; tho adults will not go to school, 

9949. Mr. Kur/mt: Arc there any night schools in this Presidency? — Tho 
only night schools Hint T have any knowlodgo of aro tho fow we run ourselves 
on our farms for the hoys of the fnrm laboureis. 

9950. Thr Ohahmnn: I find it difficult to understand yoftr argument on 
page 5S ; you any, " Capitalist farmers might he a surer ■•s in rounfries which 
aro young and where land fit for cultivation is nvailnhlo in plenty. In India 
tho tendency of farmers wifh sui plus Cnpifnl is rather to increaso their hold- 
ings by purchase of more land than to dovoto it to more and more intensive 
cultivation." So thnt what is going on, in your view, is an attempt to 
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increase the sire of the holdings in a country wheie it is extremely difficult} 
is that the point ’—Yes. The point is that a man likes to have land and own 
,t even if he does not cultivate it; it gives him a certain status. 

0951 I gather that yon are quite definitely of opinion that the ryot in 
this Picsidencv is not umeosonably consei votive 5 — I am definitely of that 
opinion 

9952 If jou have cot a thing that is leally north his whilo to adopt, you 
mil not find difficulty m inducing him to take it up? — That is very much so; 
tliei «* is no man n ho n ill not ho n illing to take it up, once you convince him 
that it is a good thing. 

9953 On page 59, vou arc talking about rations types of landholders and 
their stver.il influences on the countryside. You say, 11 The efficiency of the 
uoiker has been lowered hj such discontent [diiected against the landlord] 
and ihis togethci with tho attenuation of the purse of his master, is lending 
to the detei loration of net cultivation.” I wanted to bo certain that I under- 
stood why tho attenuation of the master’s puise limits or destroys wet culti- 
vation? — Because the master wants to reduce the cost of that wet cultivation. 

9954. T thought it was tho landlord you wore talking about, or is it tho 
owner emploving labour? — It is the owner employing labour. 

9955. I see; so that your view is that this constant sub-division, by its 
cfTect in l educing the means at tho disposal of the landowner, and its further 
consequenco, in limiting improvements and oven in removing the capacity to 
prevent deterioration is reducing the fertility of the soil and laying a further 
hut den upon the agricultural labourer? — That is my view. 

995G Does not tho agricultural labourer in that case work for a wage? — 
Not always, ho may work for his food; ho is often paid not in money but in 
bind. 

9957. But I still do not quite see why tho attenuation of the purse of his 
master should worry tho labomer? — -He will not be treated as well and ho will 
not get as big a share of the profits if lie is w orking on the profit-sharing 
system. 

095S. I had not lenlised that he woiks on a profit-sharing system? — He 
may do. 

9959. Do you wish to say anjthing about sanitation and general hygiene 
in their relntion to the welfare of the lural population? — No, I do not think 
so 

9960. How about watei -supply? — Do yon think the villages in this Presi- 
dency have a good water-supply? — On the whole, jes. 

9961. You have no improvements to suggest there? — No definite improve- 
ments to suggest. 

9962. Is dysontory rife in the Presidency? — No, the main things we are 
worried with are malaria and hook-worm, pniticularly hook-worm. 

9963. now about guinen-woim? — I do not think that is a disease wo know 
anything about. Hook-wonn is tho grent thing. It has been said that 98 
pei cent, of tho people of the Presidency hav o hook-worm ; I do not know how 
tiue tlint may be. 

9964. And that particular parasite enters into tho body through tho feet? 
— Yes. 

9965. Is it definitely your view that tho incidence of water-borne diseases 

in the Presidency docs not indicate an unsatisfactory water-supply?— Yes; I 
think I am piepaicd to saj that. ‘ ' 

9966. How about the question of housing, tho actual construction of the 
houses? Has any attempt been made to impiovo the house ns a dwelling 
place and a niuseiy? — Bj the people themselves, do you mean? 

9967. By showing the people liow they can do it themselves?— I do not 
know tlist there has. 

9963. What do you say about housing m rural villages in the Piesidency? 
—One thing that is very noticeable is that directly people get a little more 
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prosperous and get a little more money, they will put tile roofs on their 
houses; that is the first thing you always see. 

9909. Just to keep the rain out? — Yes. But people are generally very 
consoi vatiyo in this country about the type of house they live in. 

9970. IVhore do these tiles come from? — Mangalore, all along the coast. 

9971. Are they carried a long way? — Yes, n very long distance. 

9972. They nre very heavy, are they not? — Very heavy, but there is a very 
big trade in them. 

9973. What sort of cost is involved in roofing an ordinary village house ? — 
I can got you that information. 

9974. I was only wondering whether some of the many substances which at 
any rate in my own country aie so very much cheaper and almost as effective, 
such ns tarred felts, which may very well be made out of local fibres, would 
not afford a water-tight roof at about one-third the pi ice? — I do not think 
it would bo cheaper than tiles. 

9976. 1 cannot sav, as you have not been able to tell me how cheap the 
tiles are? — My Agricultural Engineer can get you the prices. I will see that 
they are supplied. 

9976. I was wondering whether some general investigation on that lino 
would be north while. Do you think it would? — Yes. 

9977. Mi. Kamat : Is there not a tile factory here in Coimbatore? — Actually 
in CoimbntoroP 

9978. Yes? — I did not know there was. There are some very close to us, 
of course; they are along the whole West Coast here. 

Bewail Bahadur Raghavayya: There is one in Coimbatore. 

9979. The Chairman: Your suggestion was that tiling was a luxury or the 
first sign of increasing prosperity. I wonder whether it is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive?-—! do not think so ; tiling is very cheap. Tar is nn expensive thing 
in this country. We do not make it; there is no coal. 

9980. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Is it not the fear of incendiarism that 
makes people resort to tiles in spite of their costliness ; there are other 
roofings which aro much cheaper; e.g., the pnlmyra and the thatch which aie 
water-tight? — Yes, but that sort of roofing needs constant renewal, whereas 
tiling is done once and for all. 

9981. The Chairman: Was the answer to question 26 on page 60 prepared 
by you or Mr. Yisvanatha Rao? — It is my own. 

9982. What is the’ average period of revision for the settled areas in this 
Presidency? Is it 30 yeais ? — It is 30 years, I think. 

9983. Can you tell us what proportion, if any, of tlio Presidency is per- 
manently settled? — No, I cannot tell you. 

Deiran Bahadur Raghavayya: One-third is permanently settled or zamin- 
dari, and two-thirds is lyotwari. 

9984. The Chairman : On pago 01, when you ask for a revival of the practice 
of issuing returns of inter-provincial rail-borne trade, do you think that the 
iorm in which that information was givon up to 1922 was satisfactory? — No; 
the Board of Agriculture in 1921 recommended improvements and I want the 
returns in the improved form recommended by the Board. 

9986. Do you happen to know whether it is suggested now that when this 
practice is restored these improvements should in fact be accepted? — I do 
not know. 

9986. On pago 61, recommending a Provincial Statistical Department, you 
go on to say: “ A Provincial Department would have a wide field of useful- 
ness with regard to accuracy and it could address itself to the task of working 
out in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement suggested by bodies 
like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and Measures Committee, the 
Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, and the Industrial Com- 
mision. At present recommendations made by such cammittoes are apt to he 
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Ignored For lnck of funds nnd staff.” Arc you not suggesting a very wido 
function for a Statistical Dcpaitment?— Yes, I agree. It Booms to mo to bo 
tlie right dopaitmont to do that sort of work. 

U£W7 To stimulate othei departments of Got einmont to give effect to recom- 
mendations of Commissions and Committees?— Not exactly that, but to cany 
out the iccominondatious that aie made; weights and measures, for instance, 
would bo dealt by it. 

<)0sS I «eo, recommendations of those bodies coming within the category 
of statistics 5 — Ye-., as, for example, if wo were to decide to standardise 
weights nnd me isuie> in this Pi csident.v, I think that my statistical depart- 
ment would be the vei v people to be cnllod upon to describe what the different 
weights and measures existing were, nnd where tlioy wrore found and so on. 

9939 Qaso you any mows to express ns to tho wisdom of introducing 
compulsory education? — T do not think tho time is ripe for compulsory edu- 
cation in this country; it would bo exticmely unpopular and I do not like 
compulsion at all All my exporionro ns Director of Agiiculturo points to tho 
conclusion that complusion is not tho light way. I am entirely against com- 
pulsion. 

9990. Hnie jou any mows about tho education of females? — Yes; I think 
much more should bo done; I think a lot could be done to help agriculture if 
no educated females. 

9991 There again, do you think if you could biing about even a sprinkling 
of hteiacc amongst rural womenfolk you would at once make a substantial 
contribution towards maintaining literacy once attained? — Yes. 

9992. Sti Jamr s Mai Km nn: .lie thero main districts in tho Presidency in 
which the Agncultuial Dopaitmont is not yet functioning?— Yes, quite a 
number of places. 

9993. Das o you got a skeleton scheme for taking up these aieas lator? — Yes. 

9991. Sanctioned by Goioiumont? — Not sanctioned by Government, no. 
What I do is, I ask for moie demonstrators oncli year - .is I get them I decide 
wlicic thoy should go. I have a scheme of my own; »t is lett to mo to decide 
where I shall put them. 

9995. You have no difficulty in potting youi recommendations accepted in 
so fnr as tho stall is aiaikiblc to deielop tho work? — As tlie staff becomes 
a\ ailable I enn fill up the places ; the difficulty is to got the stnff. 

9990. Would it not be bottei to have a scheme sanctioned by Government 
in adcanco, so that as tho men became available tho scheme could bo developed, 
rather than to pioceod by nnnual sanctions for extension? — Yes, as long as 
it is uot made too hard and fast. 


9997. You have beon a member of tho Hoard of Agriculture for many years. 
Have you any opinions ns to its composition nnd usefulness or as to any way 
m winch it can be improved?— I feel veiy stiongly that tlie Board of Agricul- 
tuio has been a most useful body m many wnys and my idea of tho central 
organisation wo were talking about is really an expansion of tho Boaid of 
Agiiculturo. I think that it is the nucleus for tho Central Committeo now. 

9993. What about tho sectional meetings that you used to hold? Tliev 

wero extremely valuable, mid I am aery sorry they were stopped; I should like 
to ceo them held regularly. 

9099. Do you know why they w ero stopped ?— Purely on grounds or economy, 
ns far ns wo aro concerned. 

10000. Then you refer to a cess in order to finance the Central Agricultural 
Association 5 — Yes. 

10001. Have you considered how that would work out in collection? What 
crops would pay ?— No; 1 piesume it will bo oil-seed. 


. I. 0002 - I can toll you it would bo lice, and I enn tell you also that tho 

incidence would piaotically altogether fall on one Province; that would lie a 
rather sonous obstacle, would it not? — I agiee. 
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10003. You liave been here practically since tine sugarcane breeding station 
was opened? — Yes. 

10004. "What is your view of its utility first to tbo Presidency as a whole, 
and secondly generally? — T suppose the sugarcane station hero has probably 
done more good in India than has ever been done by any other single picco oi 
work. That was largely due in roy opinion to its being so wisely laid out by 
Dr. Barber; it is a memorial to Dr. Barber’s work in this country; it is an 
excellent example of work extremely noil done; and it is an example of what 
can be done, ns I said earlier, when you get the very best man that can be had. 

I think most people would agiee with me that Dr. Barber was one of the best 
men we have over had in India, 

10005. And that is being reflected in the manner in which the work is being 
carried on by his successor now? — Yes. 

10006. Has the station been of much use to the Madras Presidency? — No; 
it has not been of much use to us, because they are not breeding thick canes. 

10007. I understand you propose to open another station of that kind for 
your own purpose? — Yes. I have got the land; tho Coimbatore station will 
merely bo for tho actual crossing; we shall take tho seed and go straight on 
with the testing ourselves. 

10003. You will take the seed from the existing station? — Yes. 

10009. And you will develop a thick cane for yourselves? — Yes. 

10010. There is no fear of a conflict of interests ; in fact, ono station will be 
supplementary to the other P — I anticipate that, yes. 

10011. Professor Ganyulec: With regard to tho Inst point you hnvo raised, 
ns to compulsory education, what has been the experience of other countries 
in this mattor of compulsory primary education? Do you knowP — I am afraid- 
I do not ; I do not in any way pretend to be an educational expert. 

10012. Yon do not think that public opinion in this country will veer round 
to legislation for compulsory primary education P — No, on tho whole I do not. 

10013. In countries like India, legislation generally pir-cedes public opinion. 
We may not have valid public opinion at present in favonr of compulsory 
primnry education, but in such circumstances, ns for instance in Japan, legis- 
lation helps to create public opinion ; are you awnre of that? — Yes, possibly. 

10014. Tn n country like India where public opinion in this matter lias not 
yet crystallised, legislation should precede public opinion ? — T do not altogether 
agree. 

1001 fi. Yon canied out toil surveys in five difforent districts, did you notp 
— Yes. 

1Q016. That survey includes both dry nnd irrigated tracts? — Yes, every- 
thing. 

10017. Spread all over the Presidency? — Spread all over the Presidency, yes. 

10018. And you found that phosphate depletion was tho general charac- 
teristic? — Yes. 

10019. Do you also take into consideration the nitrogen question P — Yes. 

10020. What is the tendency as to nitrogen? — The greatest deficiency on 
tho whole is phosphnto; the noxt deficiency is nitrogen; but the phosplinte is 
tho greatest deficiency nnd all our work scorns to show that yon must combino 
these two. If you put in nitrogen, -but leave out the phosphate, nothing hap- 
pens; directly you put in phosphate you ncliiovo icsults, I can givo you a lot 
of instances of that. When yon pay tho visit that you are going to make to 
the chemical laboratory I will show you very striking charts illustrating that 
fact. 

10021. I suppose it upsets tho balance of plant nutrition P — Yes, 

10022. Therefore you would attach ns much importance to phosplmtic db 
you would to nitrogenous manures? — T attnch oven more importance to tho 
phosphatic manure; I cannot use my nitrogen without my phosphate, and 
therefore it is most important. It is our limiting factor in this Presidency ; 
it upsets the bnlanco. 
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10023. So you are in favour of checking the export of bones; would you 
pi ohibit export cntirclr or would you put some heavy duty on export?— Per- 
sonally T nould prohibit it entirely. 

10024 Bo jou flunk the country Mill be prepared to consume tho quantity 
of bones that are non available?— 1 would not care if it did not. 

10023 Would ion hope that eventually this conntiy Mould conBiimo iho 
n liolo quantity 6 — ‘Eventually it would: and even if it never did, I would not 
wind icry much 

10020. I understand you aro preparing syntliotic farmyard mnnure? — Yes, 
ne are doing a lot of woik on that. 

10027. Ton think thoro is a great deal of scope in that direction? — I do. 

1002=1 Is that already in tho form of a commercial product ? Havo yon 
been able to introduce synthetic manure into tho farms? — No, we. have not 
gone as far ns that : the stage mo havo got to is to find out hour to do it ; wo are 
non tiling to dense a practical method that anv lyot enn iiso on his land. 
We nic disc oi eung that it is very largely a local problem depending on uhat 
nnstc material ne lime got, it has got to that stage. 

10029. With refoicnco to your educational ptoblems, you of course liaio 
lieio jour Agrirnltiiinl College; you had, I think, 03 applicants Inst year out 
of uliirlt you selected 2a® — No. 

10010. That is what T gather from yonr evidence. — Last year, but not this 
year. The last time wo selected, in July, mo had over 200 applicants, and mo 
selected 40 

10011. How much accommodation is there in this College for students? — 
We can take JO ,i year uith these non buildings ; we used only to bo able to 
take 20 a year: that is, tbiec lots in three years, uhich makes CO. Now ne 
i an double that n ith this building ; m c can take 40 n y enr, that is to say about 
120 in tliice years easily. 

10012. The fact that yon had 200 applications shons thoro is considerable 
demand for agiicultninl education? — No, T do not ngtee with you; they came 
because a 'cries of lory lean years, nhen there was no money and tlio Agri- 
cultural Bcpaitmont nas not extending, had coroo to an end; during tho last 
three years nc have had rntlicr generous grants from tho Government; theio 
were more appointments to he had : in addition to that tho Co-operntivo 
Department acre throwing open. for tlie first timo n certain number of 
appointments to men trained in this college. The result was tbero uero more 
Government appointments and more pcoplo came to tlm collcgo to get thoao 
appointments. Tn my vien it lias no bearing on agricultural education at nil. 

10033. They enmo with the hope of getting positions? — Yes, for no other 
lesson. When the-e students come to be cho-.cn wo alnnys ask cacli one, 

“ Wliat arc xou going to do v. ben you get your degi eo and leave this college?" 
All tlie honest ones say, “ I want a position in tho Agricultural Department." 
The dishonest ones say, "I am going bscl; to my land." Wlion they havo 
finished tlieir course and taken their degree, I nsk onrh one, “ What nre you 
gain? to do®" The answer is, “I want a job in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment." If I look up the records and sov. “ But look at a bat you said when 
you came in: you said you uero guing back to your land”; they will say, 
“Yes; I said that becnu'O I thought you Mould not tako mo unless J said 
that." 

10031. Supposing tho Revenue Department leoruited men for tlie ports of 
Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors from the AgriciiHui.il College, that vould 
aitoid an additional attraction?— Yes, more Mould ronio; tho rooro Govern-- 
menl appointments there aro to bo had tho more students mo shall get. 

10015. It is a good thing from the point of i jew of the Revenue Depart- 
ment that their Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors should hate some know- 
lcdgoof Agriculture?— I quite agree; I would like every member of cicry 
clepnrtmcnt to have a knowledge of ngrirnliuio. 

1003G. The degree that you give is recognised l.v the Timei-Uv of Madras? 
— \os, mo aro actually affiliated to the Dnii ersity of Madras; we aro part of it. 
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10037. You give the degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture? — Yes; Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture. 

1003S. 5s ot Master of Science in Agriculture 2 — No. 

10030. With reference to your curriculum, do you give the students a 
course in fnim economics? — It is not in the tegular com be, but it is a subject 
tlint Is dealt with; they nre taught a httle crouomics and a little <ro-operation 
too. hut it is not a regular com.se. 

IQOtO. There is no Piofossov of Economics?— No. 

10041. You have two middle schools, one at Talipnrnmbn, and nnothci at 
Anahapnlle? — Yes. 

10012. You say one was mote successful than the othei 2 — Yes. 

10013. Could you tell us whj? — Yes, I can: the one at Taliparamba was 
put don u in sv place whcio there was a real, though small, demand for the 
school: the other one was put down at a place wheie theio was only an imme- 
diate demand, and it was n mistake. Thoj wore experiments ; it is ono of 
those negative lesults. I limy appeal to bo entu isiug one of my pvcdei essot s ; 
T do not wish to do so, beenuso 1 have no doubt that if I had been in his posi- 
tion 1 should have mado the same mistake ; but we did ns a department male© 
a mislnko in putting that school in a place where there was not sufficient 
demand, though we thought at the time there was sufficient demand. That 
is my explanation. 

3 00 J 1. That is the sohool nt Annkapalle? — Yes. 

1001.3. That institution has not been able to create nny demand by its 
existence ? — No; it hns not. That ib why T sny it has failed. 

10040. What is the future with regard to tho Talip.irumba school; will it 
be popular? — I think it has a chance of gaining in popularity, yes. 

10017. Ts tho number of students increasing? — It is not increasing, bnt it 
is holding its own. 

10018. What is the qualification for teachers employed in these schools? — 
In my middle schools most of tho men are men trained hero at this College, 

10010. So men trained by you me the teacheis? — Yes; these two schools 
are entirely under me, not under tho Education Department, being uxpcii- 
mentnl. 

10050. Directly under you? — Yes. 

10051. What is tho salary of teachers? — It is not a fixed salary. Taking 
fairly senior men, it is about Its, 200. 1 chose the tenchejs; one is a farm 
manager; I thought ho would bo a good toaehor and ho is. 

10052. You have told us a gient deal nbout nature btudy and you realise 
its importance. Ilave you hnd some sort of co-opcrntion with the Dhector 
of Public Instruction in this matter of introducing nnturo study in oidinnry 
Fchools? — Ho knows my views, and they have been plainly stated on one or 
two committees, but I am afraid wo do not altogether agree. 

10033. You hnvo no control over normal schools where they train teachers. 
Have you on advisory board there?-— No. 

10054. Yon have nothing to do with it? — I have nothing to do with it. 

10033 On jingo 37 sou say that big landholders do not co-opeinte in tho 
cause of agriculture. Oau jou explnin this abnormal phenomenon? — No: T 
cannot explain it. 

10050. Here you hnvo a well-equipped college and an excellent farm ; you 
aio doing your best; you lime 13 lakhs to sjieiid every year out of revenue; 
and yet those landholders do not take an inteiest. Can you explain that? — 
I cannot. 

10037. Have jou had any confeience with the big landholders of tho Pro- 
vince? TTacc you invited them hole? — Wo hnvo invited them here, but we 
do not get very many of them to come. , 

10058. You hnd not much t espouse? — No. 
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10059. I find that yon Imre 31 stations; are you quite satisfied with the 
existing methods of propaganda and demonstration? — I am satisfied; I think 
very strongly that w e aro on the right lines, if I may say so. 

10060. Do you find any change in the agricultural outlook among the 
cultivators in the areas whore successful demonstrations are keldP — Yes. 

10061 Then, I draw this conclusion, that in those aicas whore success- 
ful demonstiations are held you find that the cultivators take more interest 
in the education of their children? — No; I cannot say that I do. I would 
e\pcct that, but I cannot say that I see any marked improvement in that 
direction. 

10062. You feel the necessity of having some effective non-official agency 
to assist tlio Department in demonstration and propaganda, do you notP — 
Yes, a non-official agency such as the co-operative societies, certainly; I want 
co-operative societies to take up the demonstrations; some of them are doing 
so. I think a lot could bo done un-officially In that way. I do not quite un- 
derstand what you mean by non-official. 

10063. The point has already been raised with regard to such institutions 
as the Taluka Development Associations in the Bombay Presidency which 
are run by non-official agencies. Do you not feel tho necessity for such 
noji-official agencies hero? — Our experience of that sort of thing has been 
so hopeless in this Presidency that I do not. As I said earlier, all our agri- 
cultural associations and things of that sort hat e failed, and I do not think 
thcie is much hope for them. 

10064. You state that the agricultural associations failed. What sup- 
port, assistance and guidance have these associations received from the De- 
partment? — Every possiblo support wo could give them; we attended their 
meetings and did everything no could in reason, 

10065. As regards the cropping system, do yon find any difference in the 
system employed in small holdings and tho systom employed in tho large 
holdings?— No. 

10060. In the method of cultivation? — No. 

10067. Take, for instance, tho rotation of crops; do you find one system 
in small holdings and nnother in large holdings P — No. 

10063. Could you give us nn idea of the sire of on average holding in this 
Presidency? — I should say about G acres: but an overage does not moan much 
in a big Presidency like this. 

10069. As regards the question of the cost of manures, is not tho item of 
railway freight really tho cause of the increase in cost? — It is one item, un- 
doubtedly. 

' 10070. I understood you to say you did not think railway freights should 
bo reduced in any way; you think the railway freights are quite reasonable? — 
I do from tho railway point of view; after all, the railways must pay their 
way. 

10071. But we are considering it from the agriculturists’ point of view? — 
As an agriculturist I should like to hove my stuff carried for nothing, but 
I do not think it is a reasonable request. 

10072. If the railway freight on manures could he reduced do you think 
that would help towards tho intioduction of manure? — Yes, of course it 
would. 

10073. On page 46, paragiaph 6, you say that opposition has been fostered 
by politicians with reference to tho Pest Act. Aro you referring to politi- 
cians in tho Council or outside the Council? — Within the Council. 

10074. Such Pest Acts have been adopted in other agricultural countries *> 
— Yes. 

10075. Further on you suggest that the enfoicemont of tho Pest Act would - 
increaso the area under food and fodder crops. Why then should there be 
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this opposition from educated people"? — Mr. Chairman, If I am asked ques- 
tions bearing on the policy of tho Legislative Council, I should like to answer 
them in camera. 

10070. Very well, then; wo will leave that. With, regard to tho dairy 
industry, you say that milk recording should bo done by all largo Government 
institutions? Havo you introduced a systom of milk recording here? — Yes, 
wo havo a system, and the Buckingham Carnatio Mills liavo been doing so 
on our advice but unfortunately they havo stopped it. 

10077. Havo you not tried to introduce that among tho cultivators? — No; 
you cannot expect them to do it. My object is to fry nnd got a real figure 
for what tho different breeds of Indian cattlo will actually give. 

10078. Is it in your csporicnco that pasturo lands are being gradually put 
under cultivation? — It is, undoubtedly, in certain districts. 

10079. There is that tondenoy? — Yes. 

10030. So that you nnticipnto that tho time is fast approaching when 
cattle-breeding and dairying will havo to depend largoly on stall feeding? — 
Yes. 

10081. Henco tho importance of investigation with regard to silago nnd 
such matters? — Yes. 

10082. You have not boon able to give much attention to tho investigation 
of fodder supply? — Not from tho animal nutrition point of viow, no; wo havo 
never lmd tho staff. 

100S3. Nor from any point of view?— Only from the point of viow of trying 
to grow it. We grow tedders on all our farms, nnd demonstrate what fodders 
ought to bo grown. Wo havo introduced a number of fodder plants; guinea 
grass and elephant grass have been introduced very widely by us, but there 
we stop; wo have done no research on tho subject. Wo havo never had nn 
agrobiologist, though wo havo asked for ono. 

10081. Do you think there is scopo for introducing new fodder crops P — I do 
not think wo can introduce any now ones. 

10033. As regards tho Forest Fanehayats, what nro their functions? — It 
is entirely a llow thing; the idea is to put in tho hands of these Fanclmynts 
largo areas of forest that nro kept for graving or may ho thrown opon to grazing 
and for fuel reserves, to ho controlled by viljngo Pnnchayats instead of by 
forest officers, so ns to teach tho peoplo to handle these questions tlicmsolves. 
Tho usual cry Is that tho forest officers close nrons autocratically though it 
would not matter if they wore thrown opon. It is difficult to make tho villager 
understand tho real leason. Tho idea of handing them over to tho villago 
Fanclmynts is to make them undersi nnd tho real reason for forest conservancy 
and at tho same lime to try to teach them to plant trees and to look after tlieso 
. things generally. 

10030, On page 59 you refer to changes in tho method of spending of tho 
cultivator; you refer to his expenditure on marriages, coremonics, charities, 
etc., nnd then you say, “ These changes will nmko him a plan instead of tho 
minus economic unit he now so often is." Do you suggest that ho is at present 
a minus economic unit? — Very often lie is. That is why I say “ ho now so 
often is.” 

10037. Mr. Calvert: In the last Annual Report you suy that cioss- 
breoding with lmlf-brcods will ho continued, I think from the samples wo wore 
shown that cross-brocding has provod a fuiluro when continued? — Wo do not 
admit that. 

10038. You think it is worth while going onp — It is worth while; after nil, 
we have had very good results though wo have hnd failures; wo nro not con- 
vinced that it is a failure ; wo want moio knowledge on the question. 

10039. Is this croiS-bi ceding nn agricultural pioblom, or is it merely an 
urban milk supply question? — It is vory largoly a question of urban milk 
supply. 
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10090 It is not an agricultural pioblem 9 — 1 would call it an agricultural 
problem. 

10091. But it does not affect tbo uplift and welfare of the village com- 
munities 3 — It does not exactlj touch that problem. 

10092 In discussing the question of paddy, you think tho ultimate object 
of tlio a hole a oik is to unproi e tha varieties of paddy, the test of improvement 
being increased monetaiy leturn to the culth atots. Do you mean by that the 
net loturn ? — Yes. 

10093 Aie accuiate balance sheets being kept to distinguish between net 
and gross returns 9 — Yea 

10091. Are they available? — Yes. 

10005 I have not quite nndei stood liow jou keep your strain of seed pure. 
Yon sav that littlo of the seed now sown is actually distiibutcd by the depnit- 
ment then hoa do yon keep joui strain puic 9 — Wo need not do anything to 
keep the strain pure, if it is a pure strain to begin with; there is practically 
no ci o^s-iei till ration in paddy; it cannot cross uitli anything olse as long ns 
it is pure strain m the Mendelian sense. 

10006. There is no harm in its being mixed up with other paddy 9 — No : it is 
a very lucky thing that paddy ssill not croes-fertilisc easily. There is about 
2 pel c o nt. cioss-foitiljsation m this ciop. That does not apply to millots; we 
hove groat difficulty in the case of millets because they cross-fortilise freely- 

10097 If votir pnddv gi overs sell to tlio mones lender the whole of their 
paddy and then buy hack for seed latoi , they will not get a pine supply? — No. 
thorcfoio we must keep a separate control over seed supply, which up do. 

10098. I gather that your department 1ms handed over to tlio Industrial 
Depnitment all work connected with wells, water-lifts, well-boring, and such 
things?— Yes. 

10099. Are you satisfied with that? — Yes, I think it is an industrial matter. 

10100. You think the Industrial Department can he trusted to give ade- 
quate attention to these things 9 — Yes. 

10101. As legni ds education in this College, alien a man goes to study 
reseai eh ho takes up research ns a profession; when ho studies dentistry ho 
practises as a dentist; when he studios for the bar. he practises as a banis- 
ter. What is there in the Agricultural College which mokes it an exception? 
— I cannot tell you. 

10102. Is it the course? — For one tiling, I suppose it is a fairly cheap way 
of getting a degree. After nil, wo give them education free; we do not chaige 
them any fees. 

10103. Arc there no fees at tho College P — No fees in the College; it is 
free education, although they pay for their messing, books, etc. 

10104. T)i . Hydcr: You are speaking of the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College P~Yes. 

10105. 3Ir. Calvct f: Has it anything to do with tho fact that the couise 
is not suited to tho petty holdings? — No, I do'not think so. 

10106. Yon seem to me to liavo got too theoretical an education which is 
of no pi neijeal use to anybody?— ~V\ 7 o used to have u pi action] comso heie 
but nobody tumid come to it. For ninny tears ire ran a tuo years* course of 
practical farming. 'VVhon fiist tbo department tras being formed tie badly 
wanted men and we gnve the men who passed that course appointments in 
the ton or subordinate service. As tbo department got older and bigger tre 
decided that that was wrong, that wo wanted a much bettor type of man, 
and we stopped lecimtmg men from that class. Immediately tho supply of 
students to that class ceased, and we had to close down tlio class simply be- 
cause we could not got anyone to join it. ‘ 

j 10107 ■ Do the bigger landowners sond their sons to the College?— No, not 
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10108. Has any attempt been made to induce them to send their sons to 
the College .S— No organised attempt lias been mndo; one cannot suggest how 
to do it. S 

10109. Is tlpre any course of instruction in this Presidency suitablo for 
the sons of cul^ivatois holding or owning up to 15 acres? — At the present 
moment all that Sjo can do is to send them to one of our farms and teach them 
there. YTe take anybody there and tench him. There again there is a very 
small demand, hut wo do occasionally get a demand for it. There used to 
be such a course of instruction, but it failed and wo ga\o it up. 

10110. On this question of demonstration, given the option, which would 
you picfcr, concenti ntion in a villngo and trying to eon vert that villngo to 
•adopt ilio improved method, or alternatively, dispersing your oiforts over a 
number of villages? — I would prefer to concenti ato on a village. 

10111 .Are there, in thib Presidency, any better-tanning co-oporativo so- 
cieties, designed to induce the whole of tho people to copy your impioved 
methods.'' — No. 

10112. Jr you had an organisation like that, attempting to organise tho 
wholo population of tho village to follow your advice, would you give that 
organisation preference over the individual? — I am inolined to think I would. 
1 look at it in this way, that by concentrating at one place you create, so to 
apeak, contres of infection. 

10113. If yon can get half a doron people they arc far moro likely to adopt 
your methodb than one person? — Of cc'/so, if I got tho wholo village, I 
should be very satisfied. 

10114. On page 41 you say. “There is little scope for the introduction 
of new crops in this Presidency.’* T gather it may he put in this wny, thnt 
the method of cropping on large holdings is practically the same as tho 
method of cropping on the small holdings, or that tho ownor of tho small 
holding giowh the some crop ns that of the owner of tho large holding? — Yes. 

10115. Is there, under this present system, nny hope whntovcr for the 2t- 
acre or 6-ncre man?— Yes, f think there is some liopo for him. 

10110. Your prospective benefit works out at Its. 3 per bond, it is 
Its. 9, 10.00.000 foi about 30,000,000 cultivate! ■<? — What aio you quoting 
from? 

10117. From the Popular Account of the work of the Madras Agiieul- 
tural Department ? — It is only a rough guide. 

10118. If your prospective gain is only Us, 3 per head, or Jt«. 13 per 
family, is there any hope at all for the 2i-ncic man? — J think theie is Mime 
hope for him. 

10119. Only 15 rupees of hope? — Yes. 

10120. Would there not ho more hope if jou could incie.w intensive culti- 
vation? — I agree. 

10121. Could not that he done by introducing new crops thnt you can 
think of, or that you ran introduce in this Presidency? What about pota- 
toes 9 — We grow quite a lot. 

>10122. It is on n comparatively small aronP — Yes, they will not grow on 
•the plains. 

10123, Has your propaganda reached the 5-acre ‘mnn? — Yes. 

10121. Has it reached tho man below' him? — Yes, we deal with tho small 
man. 

10125. What exactly is tho possible improvement? Tb it an improved dis- 
tribution of tho existing crops, or a bigger area undei better paying crops? 
— No, T think that our liopo is to improve onltivatleu on tho existing 
ivron. > 

1012(5 I notice you rather dopreente the increase of money ei ops ’at 'the 
■expense ol food crops? — I do. 
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10127. And yet, most of your work has teen done on the money crops?— 
No, most of oar work has been done on the food crops; we have done more 
work on paddy than on any other crop. 

10128. The proportion of your improvements is much higher on sugar- 
cane and cotton ; it is 40 per cent on cotton and 20 per cent on sugarcane. 
For paddy it is only 6 per cent? — That is true, but that is not altogether 
because we have concentrated on cotton. You must remember that Ameii- 
can cotton caught on, so to speak, enormously in this Presidency. We in- 
troduced it nt the time of the boom; it fetched enormous prices and every- 
body was anxious to grow it. We were successful in introducing Cambodia; 
it wont like wild-fire; that accounts for the figure you are quoting; people 
took that up very readily, 

10129. About 6 per cent of the paddy crop is under yonr impioved 
varieties. Would you take the total percentage of the total gross area nnder 
your improvements as about 6 per cent? — Yes, I think so. 

10130. It seems to me you are extremely pessimistic; you think there is no 
hope at all for the poor people? — I do feel rather like that on this question. 

10131. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that a correct impression P — That is a. 
correct impression; I am pessimistic about it. 

10132. Mr. Calvert: On this question of seed, you have the alternative of 
a private seedsman and a co-operative society. Are the people here willing, 
to pay a premium for pure seedP — No, I do not think so; we do not charge 
them a premium. 

10133. The only profit for the private seedsman would bo out of the pre- 
mium P — I do not think you can do it with the private seedsman. 

10134. In your attempts to distribute the pure seed, do you sometimes- 
suffer losses? — No, never. 

10135. You have no conspicuous financial losses P — As a matter of foot, 
we have a small gain; we never lose; wo can get rid of all the Beed. 

10136. What area can wo take per plough? 12 acres? — Smaller than 
that. 

10137. You mention hero 0,000 improved ploughs are in use. I was try- 
ing to find out what area that number would cover. Would it ho 12 acres 
per plough? — Yes. Wo do not sell the ploughs; the cultivators have to deal 
direct with tho firms. 

10133. One point about mass production, if you have got to hnve mass 
production, you must standardise your ploughs for all India to about six' 
types. Is that possible? — I think it is possible. All India is rather a big 
area. If yon say for tbo Madras Presidency I would certainly say yes. I 
do not know anything about the conditions outside this Presidency, 1 am 
sorry to say. I imagine it is possible. If you soy Madras instead of All- 
India, I would unhesitatingly say yes. 

10139. You would then for mass production have six types of ploughs, to 
meet all conditions? — Yes, 

10140. Has your college here a co-operative sooiety for students?— We 
hnve a small one, not for the students but for the officers, 

10141. From those figures here, I gather that in Madras there is a land- 
less tenant class? — Yes. 

10142. Then there is the smaller owner who takes on landP — Yes. 

10143. What cultivation unit does ho aim at?— Is it about 10 to 12 

acies? — It is less than that. 

10144. What is the limit? — A joke of oxen. 

10145. You find him unwilling to take more land, involving two j’okes? — 

Yes, on the whole. 
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10146\Can you say, from your experience, whether tenancy is an obstacle' 
in tho way, of agricultural improvement P — I certainly think it 5 b, beenuso i! 
you aro going to hnvo tenancy for a limited number of years, with the pro- 
bability of Being turned out of tho land at tho ond of that period, it is no. 
good your trying to induce the mnn to put in manures and bo on, to im- 
prove the land! You aro confined to showing him simple methods like trans- 
planting paddy.N It is a limiting factor, 

10147. Your host outlook for progress is the self-cultivating owner? — 
Undoubtedly. 

10148. And your tenant cannot go in for intensive cultivation? — No. 

10149. You mentioned to tho Chairman something about goats. Has there 
boon any special enquiry into the economics of the goatP — No. 

The Commission then ail join net/ till 11 a.m. on itondav, the 15th 
Xovtmbn, 1026. 
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iToint Sccictaries.) 


Mr. RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD. 

Further Oral Evidence. 

10130. 3/» Kamat Ton sa> in pnrngmpli 14 of your answer to question 
1, '‘As icgaids men foi research work, I do not think ilint really suitable 
men can be found ns a general rule (of course there are e\eeptions) in this 
country and it is necessary, rn tho first place, to reciuit European reseaich 
officers to start tho work and tram their own Indian assistants alio enn ulti- 
mately tako their places.'* As a matter of fact T believe that, in every 
country, re-»earcn workers ore rather ri re, is not that tho case? — Yes. 

10151. Tlion avo are told in another place that at the piesent day really 
first class research men, senior men, I mean, are lather difficult to get out 
to India and that we can only get second best men. Is that light? — Under 
the piesent conditions, that is tiuc. 

10152. You saj that it is not possible, by sending men to Pusa, to get tlio 
veiy best post-graduate training. Is that right? — That is my opinion. 

10153. And therefoio it is absolutely nccesstuy to send Indians to England 
aftei they hare had some expoiioncc hero? — That is my opinion. 

10151. Hnvo the Madias Government a Tegular schome foi sending such 
Indians, after xhey have acquired experience >n joui department, to England 
for their t mining Xot legnlarlj ; wo hnvo put sent one for tho fust time 
on this now principle. 

10165. Is the man who has been sent of the rank of Deputy Diiector of 
Agnculhuo, or is he a junior man?— -lie is a senior Research Assistant in the 
paddy section. 
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10] £W. I to is the only mnu who hn<= Keen sent up to nop. ?- -Yes. 

10157 In aider t« tn.iiiumn continuity of r<sp.ir<U, is it not neec*«ory to 
have o scheme* for sondint; men joRiihirly from time to tiny*?—*! think -o. 1 
should like to »«* n rosuhn w homo adopt* <1. 

10153. Unto von prep.irrrl nut Mich scheme for (ho consideration of the 
Got eminent, or hurt’ (hev not token (hi matter into rniwidointion at all yet? 
—1 have .supposied this -rheme to li.e Got eminent. 

30159. And it Is under the r on- ideiat ion of the Mount* Gm eminent? — T 
presume so. 1 lime -ur^ested it in tin in and they allmud me to aind till* 
pniticulr.r tnnn, 

30100. You teem (o tnl a a i other ^htnt tt tin* ot llm rj'riiultutnl pinduites 
l lamed a! you) college *n f.u a- r*ij>.n its tor t mnniert *al I timing is emit 4 
\ <* *, 

30101. And it appears to ntr el* j tint »on .tto not ttij i<imh in fnvoni 
of what uu t.»lh d aiileuUuri 1 In.ts nhooi !*■- N<> 1 ..»« i ot. 

10103. Yrvn have d« <'ide i tun* no tin sohji'-t ot tcehnr* t! sphnal * — Ye*. 

101*13 Yon kvon that n> Ihunh'ii Ueliuu.il school of the J.oni type bate 
ho< >< established tor suit cum** .md the Hm-.ltny l’rt odeiie.* Its- R«it>* ahenj 
with till- v) p« rim* m " \te ymi .utt Inn. tint espeiitnoof — }*- 

101»>l Have you fumed ant opmtou at the pre-rut <t. «»« a* to the merit t 
of three ti-ohnieal school-}' —I hate men In* it to lloiefm* to f e<«; hut f thipJ* 
ivowunt someihinp latlnr ditletutt I rum tin* l.cmi tips* of m lieu), 

1 03 0Y. What j* your idea of the «*dioil yon scant Mv nh a is to m .(mite 
pm ok tr.hnpnl udieol* tcachhu* pr'-ete *il let mine with only ju.t Mifl ■ ieot 
ire i>, e to < ii aide the t.ludit,) to appro* tote (hr r*.. on ni the opt r it Inn- 
earned out; the it hole Gun Ituifj -lionld he in the trrnru nlni . -a that rl in thy 
hoy jias-r*. out, h>* cannot pc- tidy* mtu Got riiunent -tr*. ice 

JOUW. W'hut i- the difleient • h«t«*<ti till* U pe o» school which you 
d>*s«nhe and the 1u>nl type! —I tl it h these is a diff**t* «t< , 1 r can «■ 1 v.mt the 
ho.rr vho tome into tin =>• school- to U it* the lnph -shook ulmvi the foinih 
form. 'Hint is not exnrf )y the Loni idea. 

10197. if the in tnntiou j- pui**I} tht.viah the \eriu'*-uhtr, ho«* do yon ;<o* 
ovet tin* diffmultv of evplaintn; 1 ' ike t ientihr niff'r- 1 do not think that i- 
n very hip diflu tillv. If j*eor*snrv lmcdish word- can he introduced tor te. l.ni- 
cal tonus nntl 1 think tint n small oorii.iifPo of edsir atieni :< mold easily* 
(i/ited.Ve all tie* e term- and ft.nttri them into the vernacnlor in 'erne way that* 
could ea.ili lm unde) * toed, f find jiu d»lSe»tlv about that fit present. Tor 
jn*t'Mu»>. tVev tall sidpbnie of nmmonM hy a r cnnmmi name. 1 do nut mind 
what name they u <* sy lunjc m thev i> ally knot, wlmt they ate t.ilkinr about. 

1U1C3. hnlphele of snmeom.t. that is n<*t vh.it I nietm hy it scientific le; hni- 
<«1 tern* T ouI\ pt« that os s*n ev.iutph*. T flunk thete a ill not In* so nun h 
difficulty as piople ate opt to immune. 'Jimt is only my opinion. 

3011(1*. With iconid to demon 1 1 ration and ptnjinpniida, ten ere depending 
ni jir< rent on on* ])t imin-trat<«r fer tco t*ilul.e, I* that rryht f— Yes. 

1(1170. And yon hate no oth* t n.iehinery ? You lt'ive no other non-ofliejal 
nfrency. Ini in-tame, of the tvpe of the Ilomh.ir Tnlukn l)r lelopmeut Ai-oein* 
tiuni.lioro 

10171. And you are jwtin-l lliai* Aswreiptimi®. 5 *— Yis; 1 am. foi Madras. 

1017?. Tlten I wonder lime you pi* («> *■ to js.irli the mu* u* {hront'hottt 
the distrirf n-"d tarty information nhout youi innutued meflmds or n ».*,uclt 
to the i ei v doors rtf the ryol-f— It 1 had t rnnudi IPieomtialor- T could do if, 

ltd 75. Ho y«*i hope that the ho al Ocu rumeot will ivn he sthh to find 
flu fuiaur c to piv.t ion an urh'qruilti >tirtf to tarry the hum* led, u> of improve- 
m* ni r to the \ **ry door-* ot fife pins <* r —Gorin inly. 

30171. Ymt hope lo find (hat fmenn fiom the I, oral Goi «u nment «— Yes. 

ICHT-3. llui win* me you iip.iiirt t«uH*tiit<t the suiipmhv ot n uou-nifietn] 
phoney 1ik» tlm 'lohika Hewtopi *> «t A-iw in* ion if you ran Ret if f— Wh it 
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■experience I lime in tins Presidency is of iho local Agriculture! Association 
Tilnch failed hopelessly. 

10176 That was pietascly the c\poi ienco qf the Bombay Presidency. This , 
non scheme was started tlieic with this difference, that the Government gave 
a subsidy to the Taluk Dei elopmcnt Associations, anil also a good deal of 
guidance and duectiou through then Co-opotativo Department. If you 
acre satisfied that the Government subsidy in Bombny had proved a success- 
ful reined}, would that alter your view? — I do not think it would. I should 
have to know a good deal moie nhout them than I do non. My difficulty is 
that my oxpcnoiico shows they depend almost entiroly for success on the 
onoigy of one or two men, and when those men disappear tho wiiolo thing 
collapses. 

10177. Quito so, but at tho piesont moment your _ machinery for propa- 
ganda and demonstration is hopelessly inadequate in my opinion. That 
being so, would you not accept men an inefficient non-official agency if it 
comes to your help P — In the sense that it is hotter than nothing? 

10178. Coitainly? — Yes. One has always to accept that. But I do not 
like to accept mcfliciont things. 

10179. You have hore for cattle improvement a Deputy Director in charge 
of livestock? — Yes. 

10180. And I understood you to say the other day that ho had only 12 
prommm hulls for cattlo breeding. Is that correctp — Yes. 

10181. Do you not think that 12 premium hulls for n Presidency, the agri- 
cultural population of which is something like 3 crorcs of pooplo, two inade- 
quate? — Totally inadequate, I quite agree. But it ib n now idon only just 
started and I hope to seo thousands of bulls on tho premium system some 
day. Tho system has only been In operation for three years. 

10182. Yon mean this officer has been appointed only for the last three 
years? — No. I refer to tho system of premium bulls. 

10183. Hero again if I might be pci nutted to refer to Bombay experience, 

I think thoy have something like 160 premium bulls and they find that num- 
ber inadequate? — Yes. 

10184. And tho Punjab is maintaining something like 2,000. Now, if you 
-go on making experiments on this small scale, taking into consideration the 
millions of cattle there are, do you not think that this is morcly playing 
■with tho problem? — I do not ngree. The system is {lint, if anybody^ takes tho 
hulls, a municipality for instance, we grant them a premium for their upkeep. 
That, I think, is a good system, amt one we are developing. Qo\ ei nment 
finds tho money to pay tho premium. Wo should certainly like to liavo 
2,000. It is only a question of money and time. 

10185. With roforoncc to castration, you say at present young bulls of 
one or two years of ago roam freely iu the villages and that is one of tho 
reasons why thore is promiscuous breeding. Arc you in favour of legislation 
in order to enforce castration at an early age? — I do not like compulsory 
legislation, on general principles. I find it makes things unpopular and 
raises all sorts of side-issues. I do not liko compulsion by legislation unless 
it is absolutely necessary. It may bo necessary ns a last rosort. 

10186. Is that tbo ground on which you are also against compulsory 
primary education?— Yes. 

10187. Tho other day I understood you to say that you wero against it 
because tho -time hnd not nri ived yet ? — In that case I do not think it has. 

I think it would bo oven more unpopular. 

10188. Am I correct when I infer that, so far as tho Pest Act of Madias 
ia concerned, you ore iu faiour of compulsion? — Yes, because in that parti- 
cular case, though I do not liko it, it is tho only thing which can ho done. It 
is in that case tho last zesort. 

10189. If you are in favour of compulsion in a minor mattor liko the Pest 
Act I do not understand how, on pzinciplc, you can reconcile that with vour 
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opposition to compulsion hi a fundamental matter such as primary edu- 
cation which concerns the literacy ot the masses, which is so necessary tor 
tho ‘dissemination of knowledge of agricultural jmpiovcmcnfs? — 1 think I 
can explain that. In the case of tho Tost Act for rolton t can think of no 
other method. I may say I am in good Lompiuiy ns to that. Every big 
cotton growing country in the not Id has found that it is ihe only Hung to 
do in that particular ease. If I could find some other method I would 
abolish compulsion to-monow. 

10190. That merely moans you me choosing your own method of compul- 
sion. Have® you carried out economic surveys of any tracts or villages in 
this Piosulcncy? — Mo. 

10191. Pro/cssor Gang vice: lias not Dr, Slater carried out a numbci of 
such surveys? — I have not; my department has not. 

10192. ilfr. Knmat: Do you agree that the Agricultural Department should 
know by definite data tho economic progress of the ullage population and 
the economic condition of the pcoploP — Yes, I do. 

10103. Would you thou advocate that some members of the staff of your 
department should occasionally undertake such economic suivojs? — Yes: I 
would like to modify my reply to that and to say that I ceitainly think that 
this economic enquiry ought to ho made, i am not suic that it should be 
by my department, but given tho staff J have no objection to doing it. 

10194. You have no objection? — I would rnthcr it was done separately 
and a special staff provided for it. 

10105. At the present moment, from such knowledge as you have, do you 
think the standard of living of tho ngricultmist is going tip or going down 11 — 
Going up. 

10196. Arc you decided in that opinion P — Yes, 

10197. lias his purchasing power also increased P—J believe it hns. 

10193. Would you givo mo an idea by what pet cent age it Ims gone up; 
■would it be, say, 6 or 10 per cent. ? —I could not put it in figures; thore is 
no means of knowing exactly. I base my opinion on the foci that in differ- 
ent places I reo people tiling their houses, wearing better clothes and that 
6ort of thing, 

10199. Hut that does not givo a definite idea ns to the rise in the purchas- 
ing power of a particular locality; it only means, of course, that to n certain 
oxt«nt the standaid is rising? — Thai is true; hut until an economic enquiry 
is mado I do not $eo how that figure can ho arrived at. 

10200. Might I rcfei you to this Popular Account of your Department 
and to >ome of the very interesting tables which yon lmvo given tit tho end of 
Appendix A witli regard to the nature of improvements on various cropa, 
the acreage under those crops and the resulting gain per acre to tho ryots. 
You also givo in another column the possible remedies? — Yes. 

10201. Now you claim that by tho spread of knowledge of your new im- 
provements in tho Madras Presidency' the total additional produce is some- 
thing like 2i eioies?— Yes, per year. 

10202. All that gives some indication, if your estimate is correct, of the 
note additional wealth created by agricultural improvement*? — Yes, 

10203. Are you quite satisfied wjih tho volume of thnt iricrcoso'r Aie you 
■quite satisfied with your progress? — I think so. I do not mean thnt I do 
not want to go any further.. Hut considering that, this department was 
only founded in 1003, I am fairly satisfied with the progress. 

10201. Would you consider thore js a very * at isfnetory rise in the pur- 
chasing power of the ryots? — Yes. 

10201. You would? -Certainly. ' 

10206. 8tr 77 my ZnwvrncC; That Report is dated lf02, is it not? — Tt'. 

10207. Mr, Knmat: 21 ciorcs in tho total seems tc he a very' satisfactoiy 
figure. Hut J suppose you have got something like Unco crores of propio 
taking part in agriculture in this Presidency. Is not that tho case? — Yes, 
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10203. 2i crores divided between three oroios of people comes to how 
much 3 Is it about 12 annas pm head per annum?— Yes. 

10209 In consequenco of the achievements of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment the ryot has an increased purchasing powor of 12 annas per annum? 

1 do not think it is a fair argument to divide the amount by the total popu- 
lation like that It is not ns if it iveie sliaie and shale alike. Some people 
got less than 12 annas and somo people get Rs. 15. The longer tvo go on, 
tho more they will reap. 

10210. Unless you distribute it on a per capita basis hoir are^’oti going to 
ainve at tho aieiage late? — That is not the lvoy to calculate it. TFlint I 
say is this if I take a gioup of people it is something if they got Rs. 15 to 
Rs 20 each, e\tn though otlieis got nothing. 

10211 Do sou not think that fm tho general p’ osperity of the ryot wo 
must sock some other solution m addition to this solution of impioving their 
agricultural methods, some such solution, 1 mean, as a subsidiary occupation? 
— To-, 1 am prepared to agree on that point. 

10212 I mean to say that you should not concentiuto only on ngiicultinal 
impiovemeuts but you must also gisc attention to the promotion of subsi- 
ding industiies as bpa. e-time occupations? — I agiee, but that is not my 
business. 

10213. I nnnt to knou ulint tho Madras Government have done with 
legard to the question of spaic-timo occupations p — They have no scheme as 
fai as my department is concerned. I cannot spoak ns to otlior departments. 

10214. Do you agree it is high time to considei this question, that in 
addition to i c.cm ch and ceitain improi oments of crops, it is also nccessniy 
to find out suitable spare-time occupations foi tho villagers in this Presi- 
dency P— Cm tnmly. 

10216. Do you think that a sepai ate special officer should bo appointed to 
institute an enquiry and find a solution ? — Yos, but I think that 6liould be 
done by tho Industries Department. They are organised for thnt. That is 
my personal opinion. 

10210 Taking up thnt point then, has tho Dhectoi of Industries consi- 
der cd what subsidiary industries aie suitable > — I cannot speak for the 
Dilector of Industiies. 

10217. It has a hearing on your department and tho prosperity of. the 
ryot? — All I can tell you is thnt the Madias Government have been recently 
discussing some such scheme and that the Dncctor of Tndustiies is making 
6omo preliminary suivey tluoiigh liis department. I am speaking about 
nnother department now and I am not absolutely suie of the facts. 

10218. Can you give me an idea <rf the pressure of population on culti- 
vable land? — Tt vanes j in tho deltas >t is high; it is not so high in the diy 
areas. 

10219. To your knowledge has the pressure been increasing during the 
last decade? — No; I should say it is getting to a static nary point. 

10220. You mean it is stationaiy? — It is not increasing veiy inpidly. 

10221. It is not incieasmg? — I think not. One would havo to examine 
tho figures on that point. 

10222. May I ask you a question which is not directly concerned with 
yoiu depai talent, vis., whether, considoung that the present proportion of 
population that depends upon agncultaie is 71 pm cent, you visualise the* 
time when a certain proportion of that 71 pm cent, may ‘bo absorbod into 
general industries if such industiies were stnrted?— Yes, I think it is bound 
to happen if industiies nre stnrted. 

10223. In view of tho pressuie of population do you look upon the estab- 
lishment of industries with favour or disfavoui ?— On tho whole with favour. 

1022 1. In the interests of agriculture itself you would desire that some 
tioportion of that <1 per cent, should be absorbed by tho geneinl industiies^— 
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Absorbed in industries which deni with agricultural products ; that is the 
way in which I would put it. I would look on it with particular favour, if 
I may say so; it is a thing I have advocated for years. 

10225. Tiofctsor Ganyuler: Such ns the oil crushing industry? — Yes. 

10226. Mr. Kamnt: And similar industries? — Yes. 

10227. Has any attempt been made in tho Madras Presidency to start 
Land Mortgage Banks either tliiougli tho co-operative societies or by any 
other means? — Yes, through the Co-opei ativo Department. 

10228. What is your opinion ns to tho success which has so far hecn 
achieved? — I havo very little experience; I am afraid I lmvo no knowledge 
of tho subject. It is entirely in the hands of tho Co-operative Department. 

10229. You havo not beard the result P — It is only hearsay. Some hare 
succeeded and some have not, 

10260. Ifa o Bahadur A/uimtrnmi Kayudu : llow many Domonstraters arc 
employed in this Presidency? — 113. 

10231. What is yonr view ns regards the number of Demonstrators ro- 
tjtiiiod? — My aim is to have nt least one Demonstrator for cneh taluk. 

10232. They deal with tho village people? — Yc-,. 

10233. And they converse with them in tho vernacular P — Yes. 

10231. What are tho qualifications of a Demolish nf or? — Ito must pass 
tliiougli this college and lake an agricultural degreo of the University of 
Madias, or a similar degreo in some othor University. 

30235. May T know the latest figure ns to the number of pupils yon have 
•reel lilted for this college? 1 think you recruited 10. llov many of them 
know Tamil and how many Telugn? — 1 cannot tell you straight off. 3 havo 
not got the figure* with mo, but 1 will get them for von.* 

10230. Can you tell mo how many know Telngu? — Very few; it is with 
gieat difficulty that wo get Telngu students. 

10237. Have you any proposals for increasing flic munbei of Telugu-speak- 
ing Demonstrators? — No; J am nlu ays short of them, I should like to havo 
more suitable men from the Tolugu districts. Speaking generally we do not 
get the right sort of Tolngu-spoaking men. 

10238. May I take it that you haio no proposals at present for increasing 
tho number of Tolngu-speaking people?— I lmvo no proposals. 

10239. As a Tosult you base to dump the non-Tulngu people on tho Tolugu 
aiens\ 3 — J have to. 

10240. Is that not unsaf isfnclojy, because they cannot converse with the 
Tolugu people? — I ngreo; 1 want moie Tolugu wen. 

10243. Would you theioforu consider the employment ns Demonstrators of 
people educated in the vernacular middle schools? — No. Demonstration js 
difficult work and T want tho best men, really good men.- They must nt 
least hove a University degreo. 

30242. Then would you contemplate using the vernacular as tho medium 
in the degree course P— To begin with, the Madras University would not 
allow it. English is one of the subjects they insist upon. 

10243. Would yon favour the starting of a separate ngiicultmal college 
undoivtho Andhra University? — No. 


•Figures supplied later by Mr, Ansi end of tho linguistic distribution of 
students at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore (December 19251; — 

Tamil . . 37 

Telngu ... 32 

Mnlnyahmi ... ..... 28 

Knnaroso . 

B0 
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10244. So you would continue to put in non-Tclugu people for demon- 
stration uork’in the Telugu niensp — That is oil I can do, unless some men 
come from the Telugu districts. I see no reason why they should not. 

10245. Do you not think that the situation of this college is a handicap 
to Telugu-spenkmg people coming in? — -Possibly; but they come from all 
parts of the Presidency. 

10246 Would you favour the opening of an Agricultural College in the 
Telugu districts'- — I do not think so, not yet. T would rather spend the 
money on something else. 

10247. Would it be impossible to employ in the Agricultural College 
teachers with a good command of the vernaculars to teach all the subjects 
that are taught m a college? — It would be impossible under existing conditions 
because, as I have already stated, this college is affiliated to the University 
of Madras. What course is to bo ndopted and how it shonld he taught is 
settled by the University. They hose no provision for teaching in the verna- 
cular. 

10248. That is why I suggested that you might consider the opening of a 
college under the Andhra Univeisity? — To get over that difficulty, yes; but 
it would he a luxury to have two colleges, and you could spend that money 
usefully on something else. 

10249. You should see it from the point of view of public service and 
not merely as a luxury? — I want the students to go back to the land. 
I look upon one college as a necessity; I look upon two colleges as a luxury. 
All %ve can do to meet this difficulty is to oncourage such students by every 
menns in our power. 

10250 Whv do they not come; you must be able to tell usP — I hnve 
never been able to understand why they do not come. 

10251. With reference to the agricultural middle schools, you require 
fourth form standard, at least, as a qualification for students?— I think so. 

10262. As regards students who fail jn those schools, would you consider 
them fit to be employed ns deputy demonstrators to help tho Demonstrators 
in their work? — No, they would nob bo good onough. 

10253. In Bombay students who como out of tho vernacular middle schools 
are employed as lamnars? — I know they are; but I do not agree with that 
policy. 

10254. What do Demonstrators do? — They do a great many things; they 
go round, get into persona! touch with tho ryots, suggest improvements, 
demonstiate and explain new methods and so on. They are responsible for 
distributing improved types of seeds, lotting tho cultivator know where he 
can get manures, demonstrating special crops; and, if it is a sugarcane 
district, teaching the use ot tho sindiivahi furnace and improved methods of 
preparing jaggery. 

10253. Do you require an agricultural graduate to distribute seed? — I 
do, yes. 

10256. Why? — I can see no other method of distributing seed except 
through the present organisation of the department. There are no seed 
meichnnts or co-operative socioties to undertake that work; it therefore 
becomes part of the. work of the Demonstrator. To carry out all the work 
involved in the distribution of seed I must have a graduate. 

10237. Do your Demonstrators control seed farms P — -A large number of 
seed farms, especially in the cotton area, is run by groups of ryots and 
looked after by the Demonstrators. 

10258. Let us confine ourselves to rice. There is practically no difficulty 
in running seed unions in tho case of rice?— Rico is a food crop', and if you 
have no control, in years of famine tlio members who promised to make their 
seed available for distribution for seed are apt to eat it. For that reason 
seed farms are still required. 
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10239. It is one thing to look after n heed fnrm but, bo fur ns propaganda 
and advertising tbo need for improved Rood are concerned, do yon require a 
grAclunte? Could not a student of tho middle srtiool trained in the verna- 
cular do it?— Possibly ho might, but that uouM inrolvo diiptiuiting the *tm. 
My present staff can do that; bolides, I do not like tho idea of losing control. 
It is voiy important tlmt it should not be taken out of my hands and put 
into the hands of men poorly trained and, T presume, poorly paid. If is 
very important that no should keep tho seed pure and *ce that it does not 
get mixed. I do not like the idea of if being taken out of my hands. 

10260. I do not want any pen-ons to fie taken out of your hands or out 
of your department; but I am suggesting an intermediate set of officer* 
beta eon tho Demonstrate)-, and the nctimi ryot*, who will help tho Demon- 
strators in the innttoj of distribution of ‘eeds, while the Demonstrators will 
bo useful for supplying the higher technical know lodge tlmf may bo neces- 
sary P — I do not think I nin in fnionr of it; you are going to have. poorly 
trained mon and poorly paid men, and you will he putting extremely import- 
ant work into ilioir hands. Tho difficulties are o hi ions. I do not like the 
idea. I understand what yon mean; T linvo thought out n scheme like that 
myself, but T do not like it. 

10261. Do you flunk that men trained in your spatial ogrieuRutnl middle 
schools would be efficient teachers in elementary srhools? — T do, and T am 
lory happy to say that I have got one man so trained doing that v ork now, 

10262. Tf jour department and the Education Department <o-opeinlc, nnd 
yon recruit elementary school teachers from students trained in jour special 
agricultural middle schools, do you think that would stimulate a large! num- 
ber of students to join your agricultural middle s, bools® — I quite approve of 
that; but I do not think the Education Department will approro of it. 

10263. Supposing they approve of it? — Supposing they do, I sttongly 
approve of if. 

10261. You lire aI«o aware that for the purpose of training elementary 
school touchers Government are maintaining tiaining schools nt headquarters 
nnd aro giving stipends to the hiudonts. Supposing the whole of that cost is 
diierted to maintaining agricultural middle rchools where gcnernl education 
as well as agricultural education will bo given, would you consider that a 
bettor system of supplying elementary reboot teacher* p They will be teirbois 
having an ngrirultuinl bins? — You aro now training teachers in training 
schools. Do yon want these training rcIiooI* to have agricultural courier P 

10265, I want the training schools to bo convened into agricultural middle 
schools ? — I do not think that is quite right. The tencheis trained in tho 
training colleges will have a higher btandnid of general education tlmn the 
students trained^ in tho agricultural middle Kclmols. T should like to foe in 
tho teachers’ training college a certain amount of training introduced which 
. would enable tho r o teachers to teach nature study. Do I make myself clear P 
The teachers going to iho training college aro taught to teach. Tn the course 
of being taught to teach, I Want nature stndy to he included, so that when 
they come out they will be nblo to teach nature study; ple.ve understand that 
by nature study T eta not mean ngricolture. I want them to bo taught nature 
study ns very, very distinct from agriculture, which is a profovtonitl affair, 

10260. Would you welcome tho employment of students who underwent a 
couno in your agricultural middle schools, as teachers in elementary schools® 
-—Yes; that will ho good enough. 

1026?. Would you combine with agrirnUuntl Instruction some sort of 
teaching in general subjects? — Yes ; in my agricultural Schools T tench the 
hays to rend hud write with proficiency; T think students who pn'* through 
my tigrioulluinl middle rrhool nro quite good enough to net, ns teacher* ju 
elementary schools, though they ore not good enough to teach in a high school 
or a middle school . 

102CS. I think you can make your agricultural middle schools popular if 
only you can get tho Department of Education to agree to employ students 
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trained in your agiicultural middle schools, a? teachers in primary schools?— 
Very likely; but that would bo defeating the object of the agricultural middle 
schools The primary object of tho agricultural middle schools is not to train 
teachers, but to tram farmers. You ore getting away from my object of 
getting people back to tho land. 

10269 Maj I point out that many of the teachers a ho settle in villages 
come into contact with farmers ? — True, 

10270 Theieby you will oncouiago thorn to tench ns noil as farm? — Yes; 
there me merits m that. 

10271. Mr. Cah at But the tinining for farming is quite different from 
the training for teaching 9 — That is quite trno, that is a hat is worrying me 
through all these questions; that is why I cannot agree; that is just the point. 

10272 Kao Kahadui Mvnimamt Xavudu : You knoa that some ngiicul- 
tural middle schools have boon started by mission authorities in Chingleput; 
lime you seen them a oi Lmg 9 — Yes. 

10273 What is jour opinion of them 9 — Mv opinion is that tho mission’s 
object is very different from mien. The mission’s object is not to tiain farmers j 
the mission’s object is to train teachers, tenchers teaching.® particular thing, 
hly object is not the same. Therefore, no do not get into very close touch. 
One of my troubles with missions (much as I admire tho work of tho missions) 
is this- they are often dealing aitli tho depressed classes, men who have no- 
land and never a ill lime, and 1 see no object in teaching such men to ho 
farmers. What I would rather have turned out of tho mission schools is good 
geneial labomers. That is aiiere ae differ ns a rule; I do not seo what these 
men are going to do after they leave the mission schools. Tlio missions say 
that they arc going to teach and become school masters. That is all right, but 
it is not what I want to do ; that is my difficulty with mission schools. 

10274. You told us that this year there a as a largo number of applicants 
for admission to the Agricultural College beenuso the Co-operative Department 
had promised to nbsorli a number of students after they completed thoir course 
in youi college. Have tlie Co-operative Department over taken one from vour 
college? — I believe not. 

10275. Do you expect to get such n Inigo number next year? — Their only 
object in coining in wns to got posts. I expect the Co-operntivc Dopnitmcnt 
to keep their promise. They have not done so yet; but I expect that tlicv 
a ill. 


10276 Do you know that a fea of tho graduates of your college have tnken 
to laa- without finding nnj- employment abatever? — Yes; they have. 

10277. Do you think thus having legnrd to tho number of men required 
for Government service, there js justification for continuing this college for 
some years to comoP — Certainly. 

10278. How many do you expect to be tnken into Government soivice 9 — 
Tho appointments I will have to make run to 14 or 16 a year at the utmost. 

10279. May I know ahnt is tlio cost por head of tho student population? — 
I cannot carry all tlio figures in my head; I could work it out. 

10280. I think you lmvo the Administration Deport with you?— Yes, but I 
do not think tlio figure is there, 

10281. Mr. Calvert: Could you got us that figure?— I can get it, 1ml it has 
got to bo worked out,* 


10282. Kao Kahadw Mvnimamt Vai/uda .- Can you not give us tlie expen- 
diture on tlie teaching section nlono of tho Agricultural College?— There again 
1 have not got the figures m my head. 


Figuro supplied later bv Sir. An- tend : the approximate cost per student 
per annum at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is Bs. 370 based on a total 
«,i l ^i 50 f S * nd T- • r Th,s A s very “PP 1 oximate as jt is difficult to sepa- 

^ttonumb«SSLL rW “ th ° C0,t ° f,le,earCh m0re ° rel th0 cost 
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10283. You chnrge Us. 1.200 per bond in the enso of students coining for 
training from outside the Presidency? — Yes. 

10284. Professor Ganr/ulcc: Students coming from Indian States or any 
other part of India? — Yos. This College is supposed to be for the Madras 
Piosidency. 

10285. Poo Bahadur Mvuisa ami Xavudu: Supposing you charge fees to 
students resident in the Piosidency, ivotdd you expect students to join the 
college? — No, I do not think they would join. 

102SG. ilfr, Kamat: Tn the Poona Collego ive do not charge any fees for 
students coming from Madias? — Yes; I know that. 

10287. Poo Bahadur Mvnhuami Xavudu : With regaid to village roods, 
may I take it that very large numbers of villages have no road communica- 
tions at nil? — Yes; tlint is quite a common thing. 

1028S. Do you agree with me that if each village were provided with a 
road, the economic position of tho ryot in regard to purchase and sale would 
ho considerably improved? — Certainly. 

10289. And would you say that Government or tho local authorities should 
tnko stops to 6eo that every village is provided with a load ns soon as possible? 
— Yes. 

10290. Have you any idea of tlie resources of the local bodies, so ns to bo 
in a position to say whether they could carry out such a scheme? — I have no 
information about that. 

10291. Sir Ganqu Pam: Ho you Jlnd the provincial road* hotter than tho 
roads in the charge of the local bodies? — Yes. 

30292. Pan Bahadur 3/uuivranu Xavudu : May I know wlint provincial 
roads you nre talking nbout? — Provincial roads generally. 

10293. But they aie maintained by the local bodies? — Wlmt I find is that 
when I get to a District Board i ond it is nfton a bad one. 

10291. Jfr. Kamat: Is it not a fact that tho Local Government hero, nfter 
enquiry, found tlint tho District Boards wore short of funds for tho improve- 
ment of roads? — I boliove so. 

10295. They aro not to blame for that?— I did not Ray that; I do not 
apportion any blame ; I only say I find tho i oads bad. 

10290. Puo Bahadur Muniucami Xavudu; May I bring it to your notice 
that in tlio Madras Presidency almost all the ronds except the Imperial rends 
hnve been handed over to the local bodies and are maintained by the local 
bodies? — 3 boliove so. 

10297. Then, what provincial roads arc you talking of? — I am talking of 
tho big main roads kept up by Government. 

30293. But none of the main ronds aro maintained by Government; tlioy 
aro all maintained by local bodies? — Very well, then, such roads aro getting 
worse. 

30209. Wlmt do you moan by saying that they arc getting worse? — My 
experience goncially with roads m tho Presidency is ilint they are in a worse 
stato now than they were ten yea is ago. Tlint is tho impression I havo got 
w'hon travelling nbout. 

10300. Havo you any idea of tho budget of any District Board? — I am not 
apportioning blame; you wero nhking mo nbout facts, and my opinion is tlint 
the Toads are worse. 

10301. It is common knowledge Hint tho cost of maintaining the ronds 1ms 
eonsideinbly increased since tho War? — Pi flhnbly. 

10302. Unless tho finances of the District Boards are considerably improved 
the ronds cannot bo maintained properly? — Probably; but tlio District Boards 
have power to raise funds by laxntion, I believe, and I also boliovo they liavo 
not done that. < 
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10303. Sir Ganga Sam: Have they got no such cess os o rood eossP — There 
is no rood cess ns for ns I know. 

10301. Sit Henry Lawrence: Jn regnrd to Appendix A of tbo publication* 
that yon plnced before us, you sny tho net gnin to the Presidency from your 
operntions is 21 croros per nnnum. Thnt mentis, by nn expenditure of 10 lakhs 
of rupees per nnnum, tho Agricultural Department lias improved tho incomo 
of tho Presidency by about 2} croicsf — That is exactly tho object of giving that 
figure; thnt is the argument I was putting forward in thnt publication. 

10305. With a larger expenditure, you would effect n larger improvement!* 
— Thnt is tho inference I hopo will bo drawn. 

10300. I would like jou to develop a little tho enltlo improvement policy of 
your department. I base got here, m tho roport from Mr. Aitcliison. a state* 
mont that tho cattlo of the Presidency are much worse than tho cattle in any 
other President/ in India. Do jou acetpt thntP — No, not altogether. 

10307. Do jou consider thnt the genera! conditions of tho cattle hero arc 
satisfactory? — They nro capable of a great deal of improvement. 

10303. Then Mr. Aitchison makes nn exception in tho enso of your two 
breeds, the Ongolo m Xcllore and the Kangnyam in Coimbatore. Can you 
give us any idea of what proportion of tho totnl cattlo of tho Presidency will 
be represented by these two bieodsP — I could not givo you the figure straight 
off. 

10309. What is approximately tho totnl cattle population of tho Presi- 
dency?— Thnt, a gnin, 1 could not givo you straight off. 

10310. Is it 2C or 30 millions*— It is something like 20 millions; I should 
think. 

10311.' Has o you nny estimate of tho total number of Ongolo cattle P— It 
is t cry difficult to got the figure nt the present moment. Wo are having nn 
Ongolo survey made to got thnt figure. 

10312. Is tho Ongolo bleed limited to tho Nollore district and tlioKangavom 
to tho Coimbntoio district?—' Thoso aro tho great centres in which they* nro 
bred. 

10313. Thnt is, 2 districts out of 25 or so P— Yes. Those arc the two best 
strains of cattle in this Presidency. 

10314. Jt is a fair inference that tlio«o cattle do not represent moro than 
10 per cent, of tho totnl cattle population of the Presidency P— It would be 
something like thnt. 

10315. One lino of advnuco is to improve thoso two breeds? — Yes. 

10310. Is it the proposal, then, to got those too breeds accepted throughout 
all the other districts, in addition to tho Xelloro and Coimbatore districts?— 
^ os, where they will bo suitable. Tiu Ongolo enltlc will not do everywhere. 
Wherever we find they thrive, our idea is to got them introduced and distri- 
buted. 

10317. They arc in the plains district? — Yes. 

10313. They will not do for paddy tracts?— No; these big, white cattle that 
you see being used in tho Central Cattle farm are Ongolo. 

10319. For paddy mens and hilly areas, you mnst have smaller varieties?— 
i05. the Kangnyam or something similar. 


10320. Do you regnrd it ns your problem to rniso tlio efficiency of the 
great mass of tho cattle or to have selective breeding of these two particular 
'•J vo . s eloctivo breeding of these two particular varieties, I 
cattle 7= V thr Jj cst p nn ,!, t |! e ot1lc r problem, to take tho whole mass of tlio 
Wet’ 1 If we , couW , I'™ 3 a lot moio of theso and have them distri- 

ct 2 % SaflLfP* f 0r t vh,ch ^ . nro su,tal,,c » ™ *1><>«1d lmvo gained a 
rteaI > tlmt is \umt we are aiming at. 

♦Popular Account of tho Madros Agricultural Department. ' 
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10321. Then yon have n different line of advance in your distribution of 
cross-bred bulls, say in tbe neighbourhood of Madras P — Yes. 

10322, I understand that your scheme of work was put before the Board 
of Agriculture last year, in 1525. Is that so P — Yes. 

10323. And the Board of Agriculture accepted your scheme as satisfactory P 
— Yes. 

10324. Does that represent both the schemes, cross-breeding and selective 
breeding? — The whole of our scheme worked out here was accepted by the 
Board. 

10325. Was there any opposition to the cross-breeding scheme P — I was on- 
leave when the Board met ; I believe there was very little opposition, if any. 

1032G. I have here their resolution. One portion of it says that the Board 
approves cordially the schemes outlined by the representatives of the Punjab 
and Madras? — Yes. 

10327. And you accept that ns an approval of your distribution of cross- 
bred bulls as well as of your selection P— ^Certainly. 

10328. Then, in some portions of the literature placed before us, reference is 
made to the beginning of various experiments which were then closed down 
and the various herds dispersed? — Yes. 

10329. A number of different experiments were in progress for a short, 
time, and those experiments have been shut down? — Yes. 

10330. I take it that no very definite, conclusive policy has been adopted- 
in the pastp — Not at the very beginning. 

10331. Your results, so far recorded, are somewhat haphazard and incon- 
clusive? — May I put it this way, by reminding you that it was only ten years 
ago that we were allowed to have a Deputy Director of Livestock to take up- 
this work; before that it was done in an altogether haphazard manner. Under 
the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture we were allowed a special 
officer for this work, so that the work is quite young. 

10332. But there are no definite conclusions that you can draw fromi 
experiments done in previous years? — They were made in a haphazard? 
manner. 

10333. Now you want to begin from the beginning and arrive at some 
definite conclusions in course of time? — Yes, and be quite sure of our facts as 
we go on. 

10334. It will take timeP — A long time. 

10335. And money? — Yes. 

10336. Do you consider that there is a demand for the continuance of these* 
experiments from the people who are interested in this oattle-broedingP — I do. 

10337. Do you find that your cross-bred bulls are accepted willingly by any 
seotion of the people P — I do ; you will find a very large number of cross-bred, 
bulls in Madras city, for instance ; they are rapidly replacing tho Ongolo breod 
as a milk herd ; many milkmen in Madras go in for them and in the Nilgiri 
Hills you will find a very large number of cross-breds; there is a demand for 
them. 

10338. Professor Gangulee: Is there any demand from the ryots P — There is 
a demand among the milkmen in Madras, hut not so much from tho ryot; 
when we are dealing with cross-breds we nre dealing with the milk problem 
for the urban population. 

10339. Sir Henry Laxorence: You have evolved here on the Coimbatore 
farm, Co. 203 variety of cane for distribution in Upper India; is that 
variety of a quality suitable for cultivation on land by your canals in Madras? 
— That cane is of no use to us at all in the south ; wo want a thick cane, not 
a thin cane ; we want a different type of cane altogether from that. 

10340. For cultivation under irrigation in South India, it is not suitable? 
—No. 

10341. You are quite certain about it? — Quite certain. 
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10342. Do jou know anything of its distribution in Upper India and how 
far it is successful? — I believe that it is very successful. You understand, I 
take it, that the siigaicano station here is not mine; it belongs to the Govern- 
raent of India and is not under my control, so that I do not know about it in 
ans great detail I am not of course, «o interested in tbe success of tbe canes 
m Noi them India is of those in mx own Presidency, bnt I am loady to belicro 
from wlial 1 bait read and fioin u hat I have hoard fiom different sources 
that that cane lias been a xeij gieat success in Northern India. 

10313 For cultivation in conditions whoro the soil is different and where 
the natei-snpplj is less plentiful 5 — Yes; in fact it was deliberately hied for 
tint puipose. and canes must be bred for diffoient localities to suit those 
localities. That is nlnt is being done at this station, to breed canes to suit 
particular localities tint is •■o with the uoik not only on sugarcane, but on 
all other ciops. 

10314. Does any friction arise from n Government of India station noilc- 
ing alongside jom farm heie?— None nhateier; ue aio always veiy good 
fi lends. 

10345. Theie is no dual control? — No. 

10346 And the woik can bo cauicd on efficiently? — Yes. 

10347. As regards rice, you are effecting gieat improvements in tho varie- 
ties of rico seed that you are distributing. Is that the main pioblom before 
yon? I see in some report that only a comparatively small proportion of 
your total rice aiea is transplanted; the great pnrt is sonn broadcast? — Most 
"of the rice here is tiansplanted; we have broadcasted lico in this Presidency 
grown on rnin-ied lands; ne have both problems. 

10348. Can you sny what is tlio proportion of broadcast and transplanted 
rico? — Not straight off without referring to tlie Senson and Crop Deports or 
the Statistical Deport. I am sorry I do not cniry these figures in my head. 

10349. I think it was stated in one of these reports that the greatest 
improvement possible at tho presont moment was to reduce the seed rate of 
rice from 150 lbs. to 30 lbs. or something like that, per acre?— That is so; 
that is tho seed late we advocate for transplanting. Tho usual practice is to 
transplant in bunches of 10 to 16 seedlings; instead of that wo advise them 
to plant the seedlings singly or m twos or throes, ns they will then tiller hotter ; 
you will got just ns good a yiold, if not n better yiold, by singly transplanting 
the seedlings instead of planting them in bunches. To do that, yon mnst have 
a good, well-grown seedling in the nursery to begin with, and in order to get 
that you must son joui nnisery caiofiilly. It is obvious that if you are going 
to transplant singly you do not uant as many plants to tho ncio as you would 
if you were to put them in in hunches. You transplant the seedlings economi- 
cally, either singly, or in tuos or threes, and you will got as good, if not a 
better crop. It costs yon no more to do that than to transplant in bunches ; 
indeed it costs less, because you do not liaxo to use so much seed; and the 
point of the thing is this, that the seed which you do not uso for this purpose 
is available for food purposes. 

10350. Has that improvement been taken up largely? — It has been one of 
our great successes; it is spreading xciy rapidly. 

10331. Sit Ganga Bam: When you take upon yourself tho credit of having 
laised tho valuo of tho produce by 2Y mores, will you please analyso this figure 
into three heads : how much is duo to increase of yield ; how much is duo to 
the rise in prices, and how much is duo to ‘the introduction of now crops, 
through the exertions of your dopnitmont® Will you analyse the figures 
under these three separate heads and supply them afterwards? — I can do that. 

10332. Have you studied the lecommondations of tho Irrigation Commis- 
sion's Deport® — I havo rend them. 

10353. So far as tlio Madras Presidency is concerned? — Yes; hut I have 
not devoted any gieat study to it, because I have nothing to do with 
nrigation. 

10331. Have you studied them generally? — I have load them. 
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10355. Dave you noticed in that Report that 0*4 of an ncic irrigated ia 
required per head for immunity for famine? — Yes. 

10350. I think the calculation is made on the basis that you provide pro- 
tection for 10 men out of every 40? — Probably. 

10357. -bid therefore, can jou explain the reason why thero have been so 
few serious famines? — Because it seems to mo «e are able now to deal with a 
famine. The famines after all are local , they do not affect the whole of the 
Presidency; what bus made famines much loss serious and much easior to deal 
with is that now we have railway-, and good transport for taking food rapidly 
from one place to another. 

10358. You mean importing from outside 0 — Yes, importing it from Burma. 

10359. How aro they going to get the money to pay for impoits? You are 
in favour of reducing what you call money crops. If the money crops aio 
reduced and the money does not tome in how me they to import? — May L 
suggest to von that if J were to grow more food crops in tlio Presidency 
instead of money crops, when a famine tnmc 1 should have moio food and 
I should not halo to import it. 

10300. Th. Ryder: Is that quite light 0 In a famine year, there would be 
no crops anyway unless you have a carryover of food from year to year? — 
Thai is not my point. Your famine is a localised famine. You have distiicl 
A which has famine. You have distuct B which has no famine. You can 
bring rice to district A from district B which 1ms no famine. If there is not 
enough rice in district B, you hate to go outside, to Burma. If I could 
increase my i ice in district B which has no famine you need not go to Biuma 
but you could put it into district A which has famine. 

10301. So you stole up for the future? — Not necessarily. 

10302. You do not have famine all over the Presidency at the «nme time. 
You bare never had it? — Not over the whole Presidency. 

103G3. In 1S70? — That was before my time, and transpoit facilities have 
improved since then. 

10304. Sir (Jingo Ham: Is it within your knowlcdgo that these recommen- 
dations of the Irrigation Commission have been carried out by the Mndras 
Government? — No; I cannot say. As T said, I am not on the Irrigation 
Board. 

103G5. Tt is an allied subject of your department and tliereforo you ought 
to take an interest in it? — I cannot tell you what lias been done. 

10306. Do you know about the financing of the hydro-electric survey?— 
Yes, T know something about it. 

10307. You have studied that? — TTavo you ever thought how you could lire 
those falls for the betterment of the people? — I believe we could. 

10308. fn what way? By means of hydro-electric schemes? — I see a great 
difficulty about hydro-electric scheme-.. It seems to me that one of your great 
difficulties will bo the enormous co«t of your powei lines. 

10309. Never mind the cost? — If you aio not going to mind the cost, cer- 
tainly there are possibilities in liydro-cloctric schemes. 

10370. For what pm pose?—' From the agricultural point of view, pumping 
water and running gins. 

10371. I am only nsking about the Agricultural Department? — Pumping 
watei . 

10372. Have you ever seen the place where your four big rivers run into 
the «ea in this Presidency ? — Yes. 

10373. Have you over observed it? — Yes. 

10374. Is there any record of how much water goes to the sea through oneli 
of these riveis? — I do not know. 

10375. Is that record to be found anywhere in tho Madras Presidency 0 — I 
should not think so. " 
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10376. You observed the place just where the rivers fall _ into the sea ? 
YVhnt kind of bed lias the rivei got; is it rocky?— It is bringing down a lot 
<nf silt. 

10377. But is the bed rocky or sandy? — I do not know. 

10378. You say you have observed it? — When I say I observed it I mean I 
fknow where they run in. 

10379 Are the banks permanent? — No. 

10380 Rocky P — It is all sand. 

10381. I thought you had no sand. When you turn out your students hero 
do you give them any engineering training P — Yes. 

10382 What kind of training? — Wo have n workshop here^and they are 
given a training in agricultural engineering, the working of oil engines, etc. 

10383. That is not so important. If a boy has got land hero and lio wants 
to sink a well, would he know how to calculate the power required to pump 
up the water? — Yes. He is taught that. There is a olass in agricultural 
engineering which deals with all that sort of thing. 

10384. You find employment for sixteen of them a year. What percentage 
go back to the land? — Piactically none of them goes back to the land, or very 
few. One or two have gone back to the land. 

10385. Is there any demand for such students by the big landlords? — None 
whatever 

10380. They do not care for them? — Thov do not employ them. 

103S7. Why do they not employ them? — I ennnot tell you. 

10398. Is it not a fnct that they hare no practical knowledge? — No, I am 
not prepared to admit that. 

10389. Then why do they not employ them? If they found they were use- 
ful they would employ them? — Well, would they? One thing is that the big 
landlords do not co-operate with the Agricultural Department. 

10390. The Chairman: Are yon satisfied that the studonts themsolves desire 
such employment? — No; they do not. 

10391. Sir Gan ga Sam: Do you not think somo scheme would bo advisable 
to give them post-graduate tiaimng on practical lines under Government and 
then try to find them private employment? — No, that would be very wasteful. 

10392. That would bo an advantage to the country? — -I cannot quito see 
that. 

10393. I find from jour figures that the whole of your department is cost- 
ing about 12 lakhs a yenr? — 13 lakhs. 

10391. And do you know what tho incidence of tho land revenue is per 
head? I will tell you; it is Rs. 1-10-9. Now tho 12 lakhs divided among the 
population only come to two pice per head? — Yes. 

10395. Havo you at any tunc represented to the Minister that that means 
l/50th part of the land revenue? Have you ever represented to tho Minister 
thnt ho should claim a proper share of it? — Very often, 

10396. You are aware of these figures? — Yes ; I am. 

10397. Two pice per head? — Yes. 

10398. And tho incidence of tho land revenue is Rs. 1-10-9? — Yes. 

10399. And therefore your department ought to claim a greater shore? — 
Yes, certainly. 

10400. You speak of nature study. Do you moan that plots of land should 
he attached to the schools? — Not necessarily. I think a plot of land is nn 
advantage to nature study, but I am certain that nature study can ho taught 
in a town; where there are rural schools I certainly would encourage small 
plots for nature study, but in towns whore land is not available I would still 
teach nature study. 

10 101. Do you not think that cultivating separate school plots would be 
unnecessary and would merely be taking them away from doing useful work 
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in their father’s fields P — No. You want a little school garden hi w bicli to 
encourage the cliildron to work in their out-of-school hours. 

10402. Haro yon any Crown lands in this Presidency, thnt is to say, lands 
belonging to Government? — Yes. 

3 0403. What have you? — Forest land. 

10401. Cultivable land, Crown w ns to ?— Yes, rultn able waste 

10405. Iliivo yon over nttompled to get these lands on lease for the 
students? — I do not know that it is such a sound proposition ns some people 
think. Tito cultivable waste lands aio waste because they probnblv would 
ouly just pay in a good yent ; and if you am going to ask students to nine 
that l\pe of land, il is not a seiy encoui aging pioposition You hn\c got to 
give them good land if they am to make a living. 

10406. Do you moan to say that all the Crown lands me lmd? — 1 do not 
say they aro bad, but they aic not the best lands. I do not think if 1 were a 
student 1 should particulnilj want Vultciuhle waste. It would be pietty hard 
to earn a living out of it, especially for a young man. 

10107. Do znmindnrs rognul proximity to forest areas as an advantage ot 
a source of annoyance? — I ant afraid I do not understand thnt question. 

1040S. Tho eattlo aro liable to lie caught whilo graving awl that sort ot 
thing. In some parts they Consider the proximity of land to land nndei the 
Forost Department to be a souire ol annoyance? — 1 do not think so. 

10109. Do tlio Forest Department keep a resqrvo of fodder for famine? — 
No; they do not. 

10110. Tn Bombay tbo Government keep a lnrgc quantity of fodder? — fn 
the form of hay? 

10411. Yes. You do not do it? — No. 

10412. Do you uso any denatured salt as mnuuie tor rot omit trees? — No. 

1011S. But in Bombay they do ? — l know. 

10114. Is that an advantage or not? AVliat is your opinion? — I urn not 
prepared to accept tlio Bombay results ns being applicable to this Presidency. 
I am making some experiments of my own. 

10115, You are carrying on! experiments? — Yes. Bui 1 would not recom- 
mend it. You will find that Bombay arc among the few peoplo in the world 
to say that it is doing good and T am not prepnred to accept their rosults here 
without further experiment. 

1041G. If tho denatured salt was cheaper (of coui&o 1 am not tnllnug about 
tho composition) would you say that tho owners of cattle would bo willing to 
tako it and givo it to the cnlllo? — Wo always give salt to our cattle, yes. 

10117. How much per head; 2 os:., 1 os. or how much? — T cannot tell yon, 
but wo always givo it. 

10118. It is an advantage? — Certainly. 

10119. But of eouiFc you liny the oielinniy wilt which is ;isoful for luimar. 
beings? — Yes. 

10120. Do you think ii would be possible to mix it with n chemical so as tc 
mako it unfit ior human consumption and fit only for cattle’ — Would not, that 
bo extraordinarily difficult P 

10421. T want to know whethei rlmt process would encourage the j.voi to 
give more salt to Uie c*afUe°--l take it that it would encouiage it in tlmt it 
would ho cheaper. 

10122. Yus? — J do not sec how you van denature salt iimsuch a way that it 
cannot bo usod for human beings, but will bo fit only foi eattlo. 

30423. Can you suggest any improvement on the indigenous methods or 
stalling giain? — No, 1 do not think so. lit fact we me adopting the* Inst 
rintliod in tho Paddy Breeding Station. 

10124. In tho Punjab the AgiicuKuiul Dopamnent takes upon itself flu* 
duty of supplying pure seeds. Why should you not do thnt?-— Wo do it . 

10423. I thought you left il to the merchant-, to do it? — No. 
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10126 You lime jour own agency, or ot least some method of distributing 

jt a Yes , there is no one else who does it. There are no seedsmen I hare to 

do it myself 

10-127. What do you mean by that! 1 You must have some department?— 
Mj ow n depaitment, the Agiicultuinl Depaitment do it. 

1042« Do sou sell it at bazani latcs or at a little piofit? — At bazaar rates. 

10129 And who stands the loss? — Theie is no lo's. 

10160 The cost of the staff 9 — The Got eminent. 

10131 I once planted m mj Tillage cotton trees which came from South 
India Aie ion Inimliai with those tieea 9 — Theie ore seveial types of tiee 
cotton m South India 

10112 Citing good losults 9 — It is a t ery poor type of cotton. 

10131 Not a paying concern 9 — It is not; it is shoit stapled. 

10431 You have no fro->t heio? — Xo fio>4 hero below Ootacamund. 

10133 You liitiodiice nitificial manuies which at best gite 20 per cent, 
nitiogen Hate you eter thought of tapping natuie’s stoic, which coninins 
80 pei cent nitrogen 9 — By which I ptesume you mean making fertilisers 
from the nil? 

10136. Either feitilisors or any othei method 9 — Hy dro-elceti icnlly 9 

10437. Netcr mind how? — That matter has been consideied by the Board 
of Agiicnltute and thoioughly thieshed out; the conclusion arrived at was 
chat you cannot compete with Norway in this countiy. 

10131. How many times do you plough foi clioTam 9 — Onto or perhaps twice 
with an lion plough and two to four tunes with the country plough. It 
depends on the land. 

10139. Do you know that the moie you plough the moie you tap nntuie’s 
stoie of nitiogen?— That is why one ploughs at all; the whole idea of plough- 
ing is to tap natuie's stoic. 

10440. The moie you plough the moie yon aie tapping it? — I do not agree. 

10141. Have yon tiled it? I do not want your mere opinion? — It is 
scientifically unsound. 

10412. Accoidiug to wlint science 9 — Soil science. 

10143. Wo bate got a proteib in the Punjab according to which the moie 
you plough the moie you get? — Protoibs aie pioveibially untrue. 

10144. We do not use an ounce of feitihser hut simply hy observing that 
proteib we get n piodnction which is double youis, I will guarantee double 
ytrar production 9 — As n matter of soil feitihty thoie comes a time when tlicie 
can be no more crop. 

10413. Is that supported by any science? — Ceitninly. 

10416. What is it? — Any test book on soil science will explain the point 

10117. l)i If vdet : Theie me one oi two points which I should like to clear 
up. Is it not the unit ci^al expeiiouce of mankind that they cannot inde- 
fimteh iuciense the quantity of ngricultmal pioduco fiom a certain aiea and 
theie must come a time when the inciease is not propoi tionate to the coot it 
involves' — Yes. the law of diminishing returns comes in. 

1011S That is the nnswer to Sir Gnnga Bam? — Yes. 

10419 With regal d to the export of manures, apart fiom othei aspects of 
the mnttei and prnely fiom the ngucultuinl aspect, would you look with 
fat oui upon ant nieasure which aims at prohibition of export or would yon 
levy an export duty ? — I would favour absolute ptolubition in the case of fieli 
and bones and an oxpoit tax on oil-cakes; that is what I have in view. 

10450. With regard to crop-cutting cxpeiiments, aio they canied out by 
youi department oi by the Retenue Depaitment® — -By the Retenue Depait- 
ment. We have no staff with which to do it. 

10451. Then I undeistnnd that those crop-cutting experiments aie not done 
hy you? — We have not done them foi a number of years for that reason. 
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10452. It is an hnpoitant matter from the statistical point of view, is it 
•not? — It is necessary, My position is that my present staff cannot do crop- 
cutting experiments. If I am to do it 1 must be given a special staff; this I 
have asked for from timo to time. The staff would not bo engaged all tlie year 
round on that work ; it only conies m certain months during harvest time ; 
the rest of the time they could demonstrate. That is the proposition before 
the Government, but it has not materialised. 

10453. Coming to another matter, I suppose yon would bo in a better posi- 
tion to estimate the total agricultural production if you had staff for the pur- 
pose of such experiments? — Certainly; my estimates would bo moro accurate. 

10454. Now with regard to form accounts, could your Demonstiatois com- 
pile model farm acconnts and got from cveiy taluk one or two people who 
could fill them in? — It would he very difficult to do so; when you begin to ask 
for the accounts of the cultivator ho immediately grows suspicious and thinks 
you are going to have his taxes raised and thorefoie the returns he gives are 
not correct. If I may develop that point a little, 1 think a lot of the kind of 
work you are aiming at could be done by the students of tlio University. 
There is a chair of Economics in the University. 

10153. As a question of research? — Certainly’. If graduates were given 
scholarship^ for this purpose they could do it very well. The cultivators aro 
rather suspicions alien officials nsk them for their accounts; they think there 
is something behind it and they do not state the actual facts. 

1045G. Ptofcssor Gangulcc: It would bo necessary for people engaged on 
this research to co-operato with tho Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

10157. J)r. Hydcr: You want more monoy for development here and more 
money for development in the central institute? — Yes. 

1015S. You might have one day an Imperial Agricultural College like the 
one at Trinidad? — Possibly. 

10450. Can you suggest methods of raising additional funds for these pur- 
poses? Would yon be in favour of a cess or an acreage rate? Which method 
do you think would he moro advantageous? — I must admit that I have 
been in favour of a cess. Sir James MncKenna was good enough to point 
out that I was probnbly wrong; I have not given an immensp amount of 
thought to it. An acreage rate has certain advantages. Personally I was 
for the cess. 

104G0. Suppose a certain amount of money is raised on tho export of rice? 
— Yes. 

10101. That money is to ho devoted to research on paddy; it would all go 
for the benefit of Burma; so Burma could have no grievance? — Quite. 

10462. Would you not like to have a permanent fund, that is, a certain 
amount -which would always ho available, rather than a fund which would bo 
dependent upon the surplus available for export which might dionppear and 
would always vary fi om year io yeni ? — Yes, I would. 

10163. There might come a time after five or won years when your income 
and expenditure might not balanco? — Yes, I see the point. 

10464. With regard to tho sending of young Indians io foreign countiies, 
I take if that you would only send such students ns are likely to he useful in 
research ? — Yes. 

10465. And I take it that you would send members of your department who 
have got somo practical experience? — Yes. 

104C6. Do jou not think it would ho better to catch bright young students, 
first class graduates of the Madras University who have received aibrond 
-training in natural science and have specialised in science, and send thmn to 
some University or institute in a tropical country like Trinidad, rather thnn 
send people whose habits of mind nic settled?— No, I do not agree to that; 
I want experience in tho department first. I would rather not send a man 
until ho has had seven or eight years’ -training, so that I can bo perfectly 
sure that he is the man J w ant for the job. 

f 
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10 JOT. Then send lnm to England P—' Whatever place ib best for tbo parti- 
cular iim'posc AYo lnuc just sent u man for ti iiining in paddy-breeding under 
Pi otcssoi Biffin j I havo bent him to the man and not to the place. 
Itothn uistcd happens to be in Jhigland and is the best lccognised ngrieultmal 
station in the world: but if necessniy the student may lio sent to Germany 
or America ot wheievci the host training foi the job rould bo had. 

li)]04 l’o main tbo pioccss of lO'enidi, nol nuessarily reseat rh ill paddy 
in p ■■ tu iilai -'—Not miessarilj (01 pwldv. Tn tins pnrhriilnr eu*e 1 want him 
to k mi genetics r.nd nowbero else can that knowledge 1>» aeijnircd better tlinn 
umh i l’rolessoi Bilim at Cmnndge. 

10103 Denim Hnhudm ]tni/hm ni/jai , \ou lm\e refened in join evidence 
to the rn-upciatioii m ditleient nienstirts whuh you hnio rcwiied from dilferent 
depai tmonts — Yes 

10170 Mat 1 know wlmt ts the attitude of the Ret enue Depai Intent to your 
w ot k and to toui department? — The lletcmie Depai tnient is a depart- 
ment with which we vert seldom come in touch at all. 

10171. Is it not the lamest department and the most in tomb with the 
itol population? — Tine. 

10172. Should j oil not think of utilising the Reienuo Depai linen t in push- 
ing jour own objects, lor instance, in jotn propaganda wink, in seeing that the 
lcsnlts of jour lahoiatorj work reach the lvat* - — 1 do not ijmte see how that 
(mild he dnno 

1017.1 It mat bo done this waj. hii|>|iosing ns lbofcssor G.tngiilce men- 
tioned on Sntniilat. the Ret enue Inspectors and the Tuhsildara tould be 
i(iiuit(d f i om men who hove taken degievs m yom college*' A notliei wat of 
set tiling gteitir co-opeiaiion and gicatei intoust in jour work from retenue 
nlheeis ik to gne (hem tunning in agi i< ultuie; a short tiaining it miy he. 
bnt snflit lent to awaken theii mleiest in ngiienltiite? — That iciuld be done; 
us. 

1047 1 More tlinn 00 per cent, oi tlie men working as Tali-aldats and Depute 
'Inlisiidais aie gi uluate-, and jou agree that they (oiihl bo giteu an ngncul- 
tural tinimug which would awaken their interest in agiicultuic, and would 
imprnt o the w ork ol j nut dcji u tim lit J — 1 agieo to all that in genornl principle. 

1047.1. Do vnu not furthei think that, occupying tho position lie does, the 
Collector of the chstnet should lie more m tone li with the work of jour depart- 
ment than ho is at present J — The attitude of the Collector in a district towards 
the w oi k of inj dejiartniont makes a good deal of difference; it is scry important 
Hint the Collertoi should he interested in agriculture; where the Collector is 
intciestcd T c in do a lot; where lie is not interested I r.mnol do so imieli. T 
am sews' hapjis to snv that a gioat wnnj of the Colleetms are extremelj help- 
ful to me 

1047(1. At jiresent tho Collector is not in any way connected with llm woik 
if jour dejmrtuient, except porimjis that he officially visits some of jour ex- 
perimental stations? — That is so. 

10177. Could not the corresjiondeiice of tho Depots Directois of Agricul- 
tuie to hendqiiai tors pass through the hands of the Collector? Would not 
that stimulate tho Collectoi’s interest in Agriculture*'— No, I do not think fo; 
f should think he would look on it ns an addition to his work and a nuisance, 
it would lmso the effect of ovorburdening him with wmk and tho advantages 
svouia not ho very great. AYo got from the Collector information and help on 
alt points whole we icquue it 

10178. That is not my experience ns a Collector in regnid to work connected 
sith tho Volico oi the Forest Department?— But this is not his work, he 
cannot look with favour upon any addition to his duties; he hat. ft lot or work 
to clo as it is. 

10470. There must be ceitaui duties that, ho should do, and this will he one 
of Ihemf— I am not in larour of adding to the lmriloiis of the Collector, 

10180. Di . J/ynVi 'Hip Colloitoi is primarily concerned with lasv mil order 
amt resumin'? — yes 
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Uj-181. ])r\uaii Bahadui Kauhavayya ; But ho is also concerned with tin. 
economic condition of the people. You nro not in favour of compulsory edu- 
cation ? — No. 

Do you know that there is n very big movement for universal compulsory 
education in tho Presidency, that the District Education Councils receive 
many applications for the opening of new schools, and 15 of tho Municipal 
Councils have adopted compulsory primary education as their policy P 

Aft. Calvert: That ib in tho urban area? 

Dnvan Bahadur Bagliavayya: Yes, and in the rural areas the number ol 
schools giving primary education has been inci casing very rapidly. 

Professor Gangulee: Do you got a sufficient number of teachorsP 

Daman Bahadur Bagliavayya: That, 1 think, is tho difficulty; there is a 
munbor of training institutions, nnd T beliovo their number is being slowlj 
increased. 

The Ohoii man: Do you notice, Dewan Bahadui , that the witness has not 
answered your question? 

10482. The IPifncw T did not realise that it was a question. Yon wore 
muking a statement of fact. Do you ask mo whether T approve of it? Is it 
not an argument in favour of my viow? Those districts in which there are 
many applications for now schools have i cached tho stage when there should 
ho compulsory education. They como iorward and ask for it; that is exactly 
a hat f would like; 1 would not use compulsion in those districts which have 
not i cached that stage. The point is they should como forward nnd ask foi 
it when they are ready for it: hut do not compel thoso who have not renched 
that stage. 

10183. Dewan Bahadur Bagliavayya: Your argument is that there will he 
universal education without compulsion? — Ultimately, without compulsion. 

10484. Will that he soon P—1 i nnuot snv how soon. 

10185. J notice that tho average hire of a holding in homo of tho districts 
in Xortli Aicot nnd South Aroot, for instance, is below 3 acres? — Yes. 

1048G. And there are 5 million paitudais in the Presidency holding among 
them 9 million acres of land, which averages less than 2 acres per patta. Do 
you not think tho question ol consolidating holdings, or oreating economic 
holdings liy the consolidation of binall-siml hohlingb, is one which has got to he 
rery seriously conbideredp — I think ii has. J think it is going to ho extra- 
ordinarily difficult, but J nni not opposed to doing it. 

10187. You nio not opposed to compulsory consolidation ? — T am opposed 
to any form of compulsion; I think it can only bo done by education nnd per- 
suasion. 1 think if you stait compulsion, you will raise serious opposition 
and you will lmvo to abandon it. Either do jt voluntarily, or not at all; that 
is my opinion. 

10188. From your experience of tho working of the co-oporativo societies 
in this Presidency, do you think llui co-opeiativo societies could bo used to 
start tho movement for consolidation? — I am sure they could; you have tlm 
agency there. It is for that department to do it, not for the Agricultural 
Department. Tt is a co-oporativo job. 

10489. You were complaining thnf minor irrigation works were being 
neglected? — Yes. 

10490. Do you think if yon eni rusted tlio restoration and repair of those 
works to non-official bodies like the co-operative societies nnd village pnn- 
uhayats, the woilc would he done well nnd efficiently ? — No; it would ho done 
in some places but not in oilicrs. We como hack to my old statement that 
some are doing good w'ork nnd borne do nothing; nnd if wo onti listed it to 
them, wo should not go', much done, 

10191. Do you not know flint oven now, where co-oporativo sociotics and 
village panchaynfs have como into being, the rvots undertake 'he work if iho 
revenue office] » encourage them to do so, nnd carry out those works much 
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in oi e economically than would otherwise be the case? — Exactly; that is my 
point; if the leienue ofiiceis take some interest it makes them do a lot. I 
v.nnt to see that they always do tnke that interest; not only very often, but 
in eierj case. There should bo a separate revenue officei attached to the 
Irrigation branch of the Revenue Depaitmcnt for the pui pose. 

10192. flmc you made any systematic investigation into the quality _of the 
soils of the-e 2} million acres of cultivable waste in this Presidency? — No, not 
a special sun ey of it, but wo have made five complete surveys in five different 
districts of the Presidency, and in that will be included this cultivable waste. 

10493 Not necessaiily? — It may or may not be. 

10494. Your imestigation is confined to delta distiicts? — Yes; but the soil 
ot (ultnable waste would be included if there acre any. 

10495 But the hulk of the cultivable waste will not be? — We havo made 
a large number of soil analyses, and if you want an analysis of any definite 
soil we linio piobably got it. 

10496. It may be poor soil, but if it is soil which can he cultivated, do you 
not think a scheme of land colonisation, not necessarily by students, but by 
educated youths, should he investigated and started if it is feasible? — Yes, 
ceiti.mly investigated, and started if fensible. But my point is that the 
was' e land at present out of cultivation is often out of cultivation ouing to the 
fact that it is poor land. To give that land to q batch of students, oi uhon}- 
soevei you want to put on the land, is not a particulnih geneious kind of 
gift 

10497. Is not the non-cultivation of these lands really due to the fact that 
cultn ntion is not earned on on scientific lines nnd that tho necessniy amount 
of capital is not brought to the aid of cultivation? — Not in all cases, I think. 

1049S But in some coses? — In some cases, I agree. I have mo objection 
to lint mg it investigated and started if fensible. Sly doubt is as to its 
feasibility. 

10499. Have you tiied to cultivate tapioca on the East Coast, ns you hove 
■gioun it on the West Coast! 1 — We have groun it on the West Coast; hut it 
does not grou u ell on the East Coast. You will find that it needs rather lich 
soil. 

10500. On the West Coast of the Presidency it grows generally on poor 
soils? — But then what apparently is poor soil on tho West Coast is not always 
poor; if you put water on that soil it may he extremely rich. The diffeience 
in fertility of the snme type of soil on the East Coast nnd the West Coast is 
lery largely a matter of rainfnll. In klnlahnr you have an aveiage of 120 
inches uhile on the East Const you have got an nverngo of 23 inches. If you 
take the same type of soil on the two coast9, that on the West Coast would 
be found to he more feitile on that account. 

10501. In the Cncars in the North of the Presidency, there are some large 
lucas which are subject to water-logging nnd submeision? — Yes. 

10502. Is there any scheme for the reclamation of those aieas by pumping 
out the water, ns is done on the West Coast of the Presidency? — I believe not. 

10503. In regnid to the appointment of Indian officers under the Agiicul- 
tui nl Department, I cannot i econcilo what you told Dr. Hydcr with wlint yon 
have stated oil page 34, paragraph 14, of your written reply. In the mitten 
statement you say : “ It is necessary in the first place to lecrnit European re- 
search officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can 
ultimately take their places.” I understand that the stand jou now take is 
that jou mil reoruit ginduates either from youi own College or from the Arts 
Colleges, employ them in your own department for a time, and if they are 
pi causing jou will send them to another country or to any expert under whom 
thee can get a proper training for the work they havo to do. That strikes 
at tho root of your opinion expiessed in tho written statement that European 
officers should be recruited for research ? — I fail to follow that. 

10504. Iu your leply you accept the policy of Indinnisation, and you say 
that the way in which jou would reciuit your reseaieh ofiiceis is to take 
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Indians and train thorn for a certain time hoic in your dopaitment and then 
send them out to places where they can get tho best advanced training? — Yes. 

10305. Then, theio will bo no need for your Emopcan lesoarch officers?— 
Your storting point must bo tho European officer, because you have not got 
enough sufficiently trained Indians. 

10506. Aie not your present Indian officers, who arc experts, nnd are doing 
lcseaich voile in diffeicnt depailmcnts, ttained ah cad j ? — ' They have been 
tinined by European officers. 

10507. Granting that, are they not capable of training the Assistants under 
them, so ns to make them fit for going out for advanced training in other 
places? — Xot sufficiently well. 

10303. Your starting point in this Piostdency was European oflicois, a big 
staff of European officcis and men with pretty big names. They trained ns 
Assistants these Indian officers, a ho have non’ taken their plnce? — I do not 
think that tho Indian officers who have taken their places can tiain other 
Indian officors sufficiently well. I still w ant to send them home. Tito starting 
point is the European officor. 

10509. Mr. Kamat: You say you want to train Indians who can ultimately 
take tho places of tho Europeans. By “ ultimately,” what do you mennP — 
In course of time. 

10510. About liow long? — 1 am not prepared to lay down any hard-and-fast 
time. If jou want to know liow long I think it will bo before you can really 
and efficiently replace the whole of tho European resenrcli workers in this 
country by Indian trained officer-., trained sufficiently well, 1 should put the 
figure at round about 30 or 40 yeara. 

10511. By that time you think that an Indian may take tho place of the 
Ditector of Agriculture? — Yes, I think so, but probably not till then. 

10512. Dewan Bahadur Bagliavayya : Am I to tako it that cren tlio preli- 
minary training which an untrained man in your department should got in 
this country has to be given by Euiopc.m oflicois 0 — In resonicli, yes; post- 
graduate and research training should, I think, nt pieseut bo dono by European 
officers, ns far as possible; tlieio are exceptions, but they are veiv fow. 

10513. Sir Ganga Ham: Theio is a eoitnia amount of well iirigation in thi« 
Piesidcncy? — Quito a lot. 

10514. Is it dono by bullocks or by oil engines? — It is done by both, 

10515. Can you say liow great an area they command?— Yes; if you will 
bo good enough to refer to tho statistical Season nnd Crop ltepoits, you will 
find all you want to know about it, 1 cannot cany all tlieio figures in my 
bend. 

10510. Is it a paying proposition to pump up water? — That entirely 
depends on tho well. 

10517. Or on the nnluio of the crop? — It voiy laigely depends on tho well, 
it does not pay to put up an engine nnd pump on a well which pumps di.v in 
a few homo. If it is a good well nnd has n big supply of water, it will bo a 
paying proposition. 

10516. To what depth do you pump? What is tho depth of tho wells? — 
Fiom 30 oi 40 to 60 feet; it does not matter. 

10519. It must matter? — Of corn «-o the.o io a limit to the depth from which 
you can pump water; you can pump up to the limit to winch \oui pump 
will yield water. 

10520. Is theio any special kind of crop that you can grow? In Cbattor- 
ton’s book on Lift Iirigation you must have road that with well irrigation 
you can get Its. 2,000 per neio by growing certain crops. What arc those 
ci ops P— I should like to ask him, what they are? 

10521. Have you road tho book? — -Yes; ho is probably referring to sugar- 
cane, but his figuro is far too high. 
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10»22 Unit >ou got nn> analysis of borings? Do jou take borings of the 
30)1 j — H oling is 'done by the Industries Dopiutmont. 

10523 Wliei t rnn T got the lnfonnntion ns to the insults? — Yon mean the 
samples’' 

10524 The iiatiiie of the sod down to 300 feet 9 — The Induslues Depot t- 
tnont do the lioung 

10521 Ihnt is not undei yon? -No 

10'iili Can sou tell me the analysis of the soil betoio ami after growing 
i uh nop-' What chemical jnopeitics docs it retain, and whit chemical pio- 
pnties docs it lost •> 1 ran tel! vou nhat food crops take out of the soil 

10)27 Wh.it dois poddy take out of the soil''— I can give yon that figure, 
it is om of the things I happen to have m ms head I mil take a ciop of 
pnddi stiaw and grain of 2,000 lbs poi ncio 

10525 Whit is it pet acre • 32 lbs nitrogen. 15 lbs. phosplionc aeid, and 
27 lbs of potash. 

10)2!) Have you gol these figutes fm eieiy crop? — Not foi eieiy eiop, but 
toi all tlio impoitant ciops 

10530. How much is it loi rholani 9 — I think my Chemist would be able to 
answer that question 

10531 JTow do you piopiso to replenish all that loss? — By manure 

10532. But these people could nevoi use so much nianuic. ITow does the 
poor ryot loplenish the sod 9 Of com so hits soil also loses the same chemical 
piopei ties 9 — Yes 

10533. How does lie leplemsh it 9 — He has got to go hack to the methods 
ot doing it, which we attempted to show yon this morning 

10534. May I know what other method lie tan adopt except aitificial 
manure Bettoi methods of cultivation, better preservation of village cattle 
inanuie, increase of the cattle manure by making synthetic farmyaid manure, 
turning all lus refuse and. as far as possible, niglit-soil, into mnnurc tlint enn 
be handled, and introducing mtificinl foitiliscrs 

10535. Have vou got any returns of impoits and exports of food ginins?— 
Yes. 

10530. I see fiom the papers that yon cxpoit onions to JTnrnrhi and Ban- 
goon. Do you giow Inigo quantities of onions? — Quite a lot 


10337 Ono erop oi two crops? — One 


10538. When does it lnntuie? — Just nbont now, 1 think. 


10539. T will toll you why I ask the question In the Punjab wo import a 
huge quantity or onions, which ni (• called Kntnchi onions We grow only one 
ciop of onions in A Did. and it becomes useless in the month of Octobei I 
think you might considei the question of expoiting onions to the Punjab. Do 
vou produce sufficient potatoes fm yom iequiremonts? — No 
10510. Do vou impoit them 9 — Yes. 


10541 Why cannot thov be gnwn licit’ 9 — We have not got sufficient men 
in tins Piesideury suitable lo\ potatoes They will not glow on the plains; 
they ait- giown on the hill-.. 

10512. The llaja o/ VaiUil lint ill Aie not potatoes giown a- a guidon nop 9 
—Yes, they aie giown as an irngatcd gniden uop. but that lmidly pays. 

10543 Sir Gallon Ham - Do you impoit potatoes from Italy?— The v come 
fiom Italy thiough Bombay; our biggest impoit tomes fiom Bombay .and it 
probably comes fiom Italy 

10541 Supposing you got an enoinmus Amount of funds, could you give us 
pi ogi ammo ol research 9 -Ycs, certainly, if you toll me wlint 
amount ot money I can have, T w ill tell you how I propose to spend it. 

yHmt^resca^c’h? 1 — Yos tC!1 W " Int nm,,unt of mo,m "°uld like to spend on 
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10546. We weie shown these maivellous results obtained by your depnrt- 
ment nt the eane breeding station. Can yon toll me how much water they 
use? — That is a question which. T think, must be referred to the people a ho 
are running the station. 

10547. Could you tell us what depth of watei they require* how many 
inches? — J am afraid I cannot tell you that 

10548. Poes anyone control the quantity of water they use? — The Irriga- 
tion Department control it, and they have their ow n wells. 

10549. Do they control it? — Yes. 

10550, Your breeding station would not be allowed to take more than is 
allotted to them? — They would have the water stopped like anybody clso. 

10551. Can yon give me any information as to the depth of water rcquiied 
lor maturing cholam and other crops, supposing the crop were on wet land? — 
Wo could tell you. 

10532. Can you make out a statement of that? — Yes. 

10553. Please make a noto of that. If, by means of power created by falls, 
you could pump up water over the whole of this Presidency from the riveis, at 
a cost not exceeding Rs. 100 per acre, would that bo a good proposition? — T 
should think it would bo an excellent proposition. 

10554. Would not that appreciate the price of land? — Yes. 

Ip555. What is the price of dry land now? Is it Rs. 40? — Say, Rs. 40. 

10556. Supposing it became wet lnnd, wlml would its value be? — For paddy 
land, it may go up to Rs. 3,000 to Rs 4,000 per aero in the deltas. 

10557. That would ho the extreme limit. If ordinniy dry land wore con- 
verted into garden land, by how much would the price increase? — It would 
increase from Rs. 40 an acre to Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 an aero. 

10558. Dr. Jlyder: Have you large and perennial rivers in the Presidency, 
besides the Godavaii and the Kistnu ? — Ye®, there is the Cnuvory. 

10559. They are perennial riveis? — Yes; they aro very big livers. Of 
coin se, there is very much moie water in them in the monsoon, but they are 
perennial rivers. 

10500. The Baja of Pailahtmeeh : You liavo just told us that the Telugu 
districts aie not taking full ndvantngo of this college. I think the distance is 
also a factor to he considered, is it not? — I do not think so. Wc have n good 
system of railways in the Presidency, and tho distances are not very groat. Jf 
you will look at the map at the end of my Administration Report, you will 
find that Coimbatore is fairly centinl. 

10561. In comparison with the northern parts of the Presidency is that 
so? What about the people coming down from Ganjam? — It is a little way 
from Gnnjnm, hut it is not an enormous distance; I do not think that is a 
factor that lceops jieoplo away. 

10562. It docs in certain respects. Would you have any objection to 
having sister institutions toaching up to two yeais piovided nt different 
centres? — Dp to the second year? Jt is a three yoais’ University course, 
which I cannot interfoie with. 

10563. They can come to your college for thou final year's comse? — I do 
not think it would ho possible to teaoli them for two years in local institutions 
and finally for one year in this college. 

10564. You might give them borne sort of tuition p — I do not think so. 

10565. Tlioie is an intermediate course up to a certain stage? — Here it is 
tho final University degree course; there is no intermediate couise here. You 
cannot take the final course and got a degreo until you pass your intermediate, 
hut we do not teach an intermediate couise in tho college; there is no agri- 
cultural intermediate course; wo tried to got one, hut failed; tho University 
w onld not give it to us. 

10566. I am suggesting two moie colleges foi the benefit of tho Northern 
Girears and the Tinnevelly district; that is my idea. What do you think oi 
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lt ° — I have been told that tins college is so co*tlj , and more costly than it 
ought to ho for the few students we have; if the proposal is to have two more 
vuoh colleges , it would make it still moie costlj. 

105C7 If tho funds were available, would not that be the best idea? — It 
«eems to me that to Imi e three colleges to tench 40 students a year is a very 
expensive proposition. 

10568 As regards demonstration farms, have you any objection to in- 
ci casing their number? — I want a rery much lnrgei number of thorn, but I 
mnvt hate tho staff for them. A Demonstrator can only look after a limited 
nuinbei ; the two tilings should go hand in hand; if we liato more demonstra- 
tions, we must have more Demonstrators. 

105C0. Do you m tho farms which you now havo concentrate upon the 
impoitant crops grown m their areas? — Aie you speaking of expenmcntal 
stations? 

10570. Yes 9 — I concentrate on the important crops in the area. Each 
faun is theie for a definite object, and has a definite programme of work boforo 
it. 

10571. Is not demonstintion conducted on the farm? — Xo, you cannot 
demonstrate on an experimental station. 

10572. Do you evei invite the enlightened ryots and landholders to the 
station? — We do, hut they seldom come; they apparently think that we do 
something on an expel imontnl station which they could not do on their own 
land. That is why we have adopted tho system of demonstrating improve- 
ments on the rjots’ own lands. 

10573. In this college, apart fiom sugarcane and cotton why do yon not 
expci iment upon oil-seeds or ground-nut? — TVo are doing that somewhere else. 
I have an expeiimeiitnl station devoted to ground-nut. 

10574. And castor and gingelly and so on? — We have not done that jet. 
Yon must remember that this central farm is mainly for teaching and not 
expei imentnl pm poses. 

10575. The study of oil-seeds is very useful for agiicnltural students?— We 
are not experimenting, wo are teaching. As fm as Coimbatore farm is con- 
cerned, we have a specimen of eveiy crop in the Presidency ns fax as it can 
be grown here. 

10576. Foi teaching purposes? — For teaching pm poses, so that the student 
knows wliat each ciop looks like. 

10377. Could not Government scholarships be earmarked for different com- 
munities, including the depressed classes, in the diffcient centres of tho Presi- 
dency 9 — I have two scholarships for the depressed classes in this college. 

10378. How many have jou altogether? — Two for tho depressed classes, 
one for Hohammedans, two for what wo call poor and deserving students, of 
whatever community, and one for tho best student of the firs£ year class. He 
wins tho scliolaiship for the next two years. 

10579. For soil analysis have you got nil the necessary equipment? — Yes. 

103S0. Do you take up any cases of soil analysis on behalf of private 
applicants? — Yes. 

10581. Have there been any? — A good many. 

10382. From diffeient parts of the Presidency 9 — Tlio ryot does not usually 
have Ins soil annljsed. Host of tho work comes from the planters. Wo 
chaige a fee, of course. 


105B3. What is it; is it nominal? — Xo, it is Us. 25. 

10-584. That depends on tho soil?— It depends on the kind of analysis you 
want made. It costs more to make a chemical than a physical analysis. 

10385. Dewon Bahadur liaqharavm: Is it not Us. 6 for a bond fide rrot? 
—Yes, lie gets a discount for the ordinary nnnlysis. But if vou want a full 
Gnomical and physical analysis it costs I?s. 25 and tile bond fide ryot acts a 
concession. paying one-fifth of the fee only. J h 
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10386. The Baja of Pailakimedi • For departmental employment do you 
not resoive all the best students available in the college? — When 1 giro 
appointments I take the best, jes. 

10387, But the percentage ol tho best is such that generally all the best 
students are taken up by tho department They are not mailable to private 
employers 3 — You mean to say that I am competing with the pnvate employer? 

105SS. Tho number of men icquu-ed for the dopaitment is so gieat that all 
the best men are taken tip? — No, This Jnnuaiy I have taken 40 students. I 
nm not going to have 40 appointments next jenr. I may get 10 and I will bo 
lucky if I got that. I should take the ten best, if that is the question you ask. 

10530. Among the students there mo dilleient grades and the besl nie 
taken by ike department? — Naturally J take the best I can get. 

10590. Aft, Calveit: The host you enn get on the pay 3 — Yes, on tho pay. 

10591. Thr Baja of PailaLiniedi : For instance, if a private man requested 
you to lend tho seivices of one of your best students on nil tho conditions 
enfoieed by the depaitment. would vou spare one 3 — No. I cannot But I 
tell you what I would do and have done in a few cases. If you tell me that 
you mo going to employ a man on your estate and you would take one of tho 
best students, in tho nest examination in .Tune 1 would let you lmvo tho 
bc«t student willing to come to you before I began to take any nt all, and I 
would pioinise you that if you aio going to give him a good job 1 will tell him 
that T will not give him a Government post. I have done that in one or two 
cases hut the students them«clves regard it as a hardship that I should do it, 
I am afraid. 

10592. Professor Gungvlce: But lias any landlord in this Presidency ap- 
pointed one? — There arc just one oi two men who have been appointed 

10593. The Baja of Farlalimcdi : Do yon try to visit all parts of the Presi- 
dency yourself?— Yes, as far as possible, after attending to my administrative 
duties. I try to get out every month. 

10391. Do you go as far as Ganjara? — I have been to Gnnjiuu. 

10595. How long ago? — Three years ago. I cannot get tound the whole 
Presidency in one year. My administrative duties tio me very much. 

10396. You think tho area is veiy much larger than you can cover? — It is, 
if I have all the administrative duties to do. J cannot do both. The Direc- 
tor of Agriculture is loaded up with a tromondous lot of office work; ho sits on 
committees and has a lot of administrative work. Anything that relieved me 
of that would he welcome. 

10597. "Would you not increase your Assistant Directors or Deputy Diicc- 
tors to do tho woik of gathering information ns to what is wanted in different 
parts and so on? I bolieve that is tho reason why you tour about now? — J 
visit tho districts to see that the work is being properly done. 

10393. And to gather information? — Yes; os 1 go round inspecting I also 
ascertain the requirements of a distiicl. 1 go first ot all to see that my depart- 
mental officeis are doing their work and I try to meet ns many people as 
possible, talk to them nnd find out what they want. I ought to be able to do 
a lot more toming, hut office work keeps me very much tied to hoadquaiters. 
Anything that would remove office work fiom me nnd let me tour I should 
welcome. 

10599. Mr. Cah-cil: What would you suggest? — Tho only suggestion I 
have to make is a peisonal assistant of the standing of an officei of the Indian 
Civil Service to whom I might he allowed to delegate a lot of office work. 

10G00. The Baja of Patlal.imtd! : Do not you leceive complaints fiom your 
Deputy Diiootnis nnd Assistant Directors that they nlso cannot cope with tho 
woik because of the large area under them?— No, not so much on account of 
the area. They soy that more and mmo office work is called for and there is 
too much offico'work. Wo now come under the pre-audit system ; consequentlv 
there is a lot of additional correspondence about that, and they complain 
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that it takes too much of their tune nnd thoy ■ annot travel n« much ns they 
v ould u ish. 1 think the area is nil tight hi most cases. 

10001 Iiiei eased office «otk is the trouble? — Tea. it 1ms a tendency to 
increase 


10002 So ton feci that then- should be supplement .uy appointments 9 
Would you woleoino supplemental y men? — I a ould w elcome myself a personal 
assistant of a lughoi ginde thnn the presonl one. T would like an Indian 
Cml Somco man who might take over a definite part of the office vvoik. 

10003 Does jour department take full advantage of the inhumation avail- 
able at the revenue offices J — I hope so 

10(104 When you go round you also make it a point if possible to meet the 
Distmt Colloetoi oi the Suh-Colleetorp — Always. T always make it n duty 
to meet the Colleitor if I go to Ins headquarters oi his camp and if possible to 
neet the Silb-ffollcctm s. 


lown Is there a standing ordei foi all grades of officers to meet their 
equals and so on? — Theio is no oidei on the subject, no 

I060G Is tliore n geneinl undoi standing at least? — I cannot speak fm 
otlioi officers Personally 1 always do it and T believe all the Directors of 
Agriculture have done it I know my- piccode-soi dul it. 

10007 Deeause you must adteit that tlio levcnuo offitials como moie in 
eontait with the ryots and they aio hound to know their requirements} 1 — I 
agree, and the toveuue officials aio vory good. When T want information I 
goto them and T get it I have no diffiuilty about that. 

101 Ow. Dion on pig< 117. m tuisvvei to mic-tion *2, I tike it that if is ju-t 
a goneinl statement vvlion you say . “The big lnndlioldeis beio do not co- 
operate m the cause of ngricultnie nnd eiiltivation is alwnys liottei in lvofwnn 
aioas " a — rt is not a geneinl icmnik, it is n stalcmont of fact, 1 believe 
10000 Tlnvo you not tomo in contact vritli cases m certain zninindari areas 
where the znmindnrs are really entrying out very much better work thnn tlie 
work done in ryotwmi tracts? — Veiy seldom; I know of very few cases 

10010. Dut tlicio aro cases? — Thero aio cases, yes. Tliero me alwnys ex- 
ceptions to every lido In that sense it is a geneinl remnrlc T see wliat you 
moan. I do not mean to sav that there -lie no exceptions, but the exceptions 
aiovoiyfew. 

106H. If the dopnitmeiil lonlly co-opemted with tlie lnndlioldeis in meet- 
ing then necessities and complied with their requests, do you not think tlie 
exceptions would have been very much more numerous? — In what way? 

10612 If you complied more freely w itli the requests of the lnndlioldeis? — I 
never get n request which 1 do not comply with if 1 can. The trouble is that 
T do not got such requests That is wlmt I mean. Most of the landholder 
do not even live iu their villages and liow can T get in touch with them? 

10613. Thero me ninny in this Presidency at least who do live in their 
villages? — Most of them do not. They mo absentee lnndloids. 

10614 I suppose it is difforent in diffoient district-.? — It is. 


10615 As regards promoting co-operative sale or pioduco in villages., wlmt 
is your opinion about making your demonstrators take up that uoik also?— 
The demonstrators lmvo much moie wmk than tliov can mnnngo now and I 
do not think you can add eo-npeintion to thoir duties; we have nlrcadv a 
department for that 


10616. To teach the lvot the benefits ot co-operation F— Wo d 0 preach co- 
operation everywhere. 

10617. Wlmt are tlio prospects of tlio best student of this eollego when he 
has obtained all tbo oflioml qualifications poMibleP— In Government service? 

.tJ+m. 1 !' bo 6>'n with tlio post of an Agricultural Dcmon- 

1 a Farm Manager of an estate or an Assistant on the research sido 

with ‘ T "' t ' ” th ° b!pl ' 0 ' ,t ,I0 0an is the lowest he can start 
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10620. What is the highest? — Director of Agrioiiltmo, I suppose. 

10621. That requires foroigti training, does it not? — There is nothing now 
under the present system that I rnn eoo to stop him from going to tho top 
and becoming the Director of Agrioulturo. 

10622. Even without going abroad ? — T see nothing to stop him at present, 
if he is good enough and brilliant enough. 

10623. Prnfcsioi Oaunuler ; Jt is a question of ofBcioncyP — Tie has got to 
pass tho efficiency bar somewhere. The Imporinl Service having now been 
converted into a Provincial Service, there is nothing between him and tho 
top. 

l(li)2-J. lino Bahadur Mimhwami Kmjudit. As regards oignnir manure 
potentialities, have you conducted experiments ns regards the relative merits 
of < on dung manure and synthetic manure? — r do not know that definite 
results nio available ns yet. hut what happoned is that we ti ied cnch ®ide 
by side. 

1062-‘>, Do you think cowdttng is the belter manure? — Yes, 

10620. In preference to tho other? — Cattle manure, if pi oporly nmdo, is tho 
host of nil manures; if it is only villngo rubbish it is not particularly good 
and artificial manure may he hotter. 

10027. Wlmt about penning 6heopP— That is nn excellent farming practice. 

10628. Is it bettor than con dung? — 1 will not say that, 

1062!). Sir Jnmcs MarKmnu : Is it not « fact that to-day tlio research which 
wo have seen in the Ilosonrch Institute is being done by ludinns nlio wore 
trained under Europenns? — Yes. 

10630. And the specialist officers are Europeans? — Not nil of them. 

10031. Paddy is under a Euiopenn? — Paddy is and cotton is, hut sugar is 
not and millet is not. 

10032. In any case the policy is that those xvhn are to take up work in- 
dependently ought to bo sent either to England. America or Gernumy accord- 
ing to what work they are doing? — That is what 1 wish. 

10033. Would you sny that method of training is bettor and moro desirable 
than other methods? Would you say that that method of trnining is desir- 
able whether an Indian officer 1ms boon trained by n European or nn Indian? 
— Ye-., it is still necessary. 

10631. As far ns tho training is i-ouccrned the present Indian staff has no 
complaint? — Certainly not. 

10631. Js i( not a Tact that tho best scientific uorkeis at homo arc always 
anxious to hnvo tho benefit of foreign research, whether in Germany, America 
or elsewhere? — Certainly. 

10036. So that sending students alnond is no reflexion on their capncily?— 
Cei tniniy not. 

10637. Pm/cswr Ganyxilca: May T icfor oneo moio to yonr work on soil 
survey? T think tho Madras presidency is tho only Presidency which has 
carried out this work in several district sp Undor whom was it carried ontP — 
It was begun under Dr. Harrison. Ho was tho first Agricultural Chemist. 
Dr. Norris followed him. Mr. Visw'nn.ilh is tho presout Agricultural Chemist, 

1063S. You hnvo survojod five dislrif Is? — Five districts. 

1003P. It is a big nrcnP — Yes. 

10610. TTow long did it tako? — Wo began tho Work in 1008. 

10641. Can you giro tho Commission nn idea of tho cost involved P — No. 

10642. You consider soil surveys aro necessary for iho'propor gnidnneo of 
cultivation in matters of farm practices? — Absolutely essential. 

10613. Practically throughout India? — Yes; onre it is dono, it is done for 
over. 

30644. Did you undeilnkc both mechanical and chemical analyses of soils? 
—Yes. 
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IOC! 5 In mcw of phosphatic deficiency I should like to know the approxim- 
ate quantity of phosphatic manure used in the Presidency. You give figures 
for one circle 0 — It is extremely difficult to get that figure. It is sold ns bone- 
and super and m othei foims and a lot is sold to planteis. / 

10C4G On page 33 jou snj. “Dr. Hutchinson’s v. ork on the effect of 
sulphur bactena on making phosphates soluble in composts was a fundamental 
pioblcm and is capable of infinite development.” There jou ini'ed tho point 
that it u ns rnthci difficult foi you beenuso tlieie uas no organisation for fol- 
lowing it up. What aie the impediments undei the existing system? — The 
point I u ish to mnkc is this You have a piece of w ork Idee this done at Pusa. 
Di Hutchinson sajs “ Tliis is a good tiling; I uisli all Provinces to take it 
up ” But theie is this difficult; : supposing the Director of Agncultuio or 
the Agucultuial Chemist does not ngroo or mil not he uonied with it, what 
is going to bo done to peisuade him to do it? Does tho local Diicctoi sufh- 
cienth realise the importance of the thing as he nould if lie had a central 
organisation which sms eonsideied to ho a body of experts to advise him? 
In -.mil cases it would he advantageous for them to meet and discuss the 
mnttci , that is mi point. 

10647. The contml adusoiy body would impiess on the provincial officer 
the necessity of this work, if Dr. Hutchinson did not succeed in doing so him- 
self 0 — That is my opinion. 

10643. Tho coutial adsisory hoard would coniincc the provincial woiker: 
is that it? — That is my pctsonal opinion. 

10649. You would not invest the central body with nn> cxecutivo power, 
hut meioly with ndnsoiy pouei? — Meiely advisotj. 

10630. Like your Board of Agiicultuio® — Yes. 

10031 Turning to the question of seed distribution, nm I right in con- 
cluding fiom sour leplics that there is no ofiectne oiganisation outside the 
Agricultuial Department for that purpose? — There i« nothing. 

10632. You had no lesponso whatsoever fiom the co-opciative societies? — 
That would he too sweeping a statement. 

10633. You cannot lely too much on that source® — I cannot. 

10631. With icgard to dcmonstiation and propaganda, the success hitherto 
obtained is not quite encout aging, that is to say, jom efforts have not mnde 
much impression on the majority of Madras cultivatois. Do I undei stand you 
nright? — I do not quite follow you. 

10033 Tor seed distiibution jou ngiee there is nothing except your 
depat t incut? — Yes. 

10G3G. With regard to demonstiation and propaganda. I want to know 
whother I am right in thinking that your effoits have not made much im- 
* piession on the ljot, on the man witli six acres® — I do not agree. I think that 
is the verj man we me getting hold of. 

10G.37. What about the lyols with large holdings? — Xo, we ore getting 
hold of men with small areas. 

10633. The geneinl impression I gather from youi note in regard to agri- 
cultural education designed for mrnl areas is that sou do not thml: that any 
significant progicss will be made in the near future Of tho two schools that 
you started one succeeded. So that you do not present a linppj picturo in 
*t* n ^6’ icnltural education in rural aieas® — -I am pessimistic about" 

10639. Po tlm position is this: while on tho research side jou hnro cer- 
tninlj made distinct progress, the organisation for seed distribution, educa- 
tion. demonstiation and propaganda is leij deficient. Am T right? — Yes, 
exactly. 

10GG0. In the case of research you feel the need of a central ndv isory body. 
Do you think that a similar body mnv he of some u«e in instituting bettor 
oiganisations for demonstiation and propaganda and rural welfare woik in 
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general? — 1 find it very difficult and I do not know whether any central body 
could help. 

10661. You feel the need for a central body in respect of research? — That 
is a different body. 

10662. I want to know whether there is any necessity for a central body 
for propaganda and education? — Xo, I can do my propaganda myself if I get 
buffir lent men and money. 

10663. What are your slews ns to the possibilities of utilising tho local 
bodies created by the Local Self-Govei nnient Act such as tho Local Unions, 
District Boards and so on? Do you look to these bodies as being of somo 
assistance to your department? — Very little. 

10661. You do not anticipate tho time when those can bo made very effec- 
tive bodies? — Xot for a very long time, if o\er. 

10006. As regards the question of tho utilisation of cnltivablo fallow land, 
which was referred to by Sir Ganga Ram, do you not envisage a time when 
it will liave to he faced? — Undoubtedly ; but settlement on such lands should 
not bo effected by giving students or labour colonies grants. . 

As for difficulties, 1 may quote here what a group of Danish peasants onca 
told me: “ God made tho seas, wo made tho land.” 

10666. Afr. Calvert: Js there a separate faculty for agriculture in the 
University? — Xo faculty. 

10607. Who draws up your curriculum? — We have wlmt is known ns a 
Bonid of Stndies for Agriculture in tho University. Tho Board of Studies 
for Agi iculturo in tho University controls the currioulum. 

10603. Who does the examinations? — The Board of Stndies nominates the 
examiners. 

10669. What is the composition of that Board ? — Partly agricultural mid 
partly non-ngricultural. 

10670. Is this Board of Studies appointed cntiicly fiom within the dopnu- 
ment? — Xo, outride people al«o. 

10671. Is the majority fmm the depai tnient ?— No, tho minority. I am on 
it; the Lecturing Chemist Air. Sivon is on it, and others from the depart- 
ment. 

10G72. Who is tho Chairman ? — Tho Chairman happens to be tho Lecturing 
Chemist at the moment. Tho Board of Studies elects its own Chairman. 

10673. Do you have external examiners? — Yes; wo have two kinds of 
examiners, one internal and tho other external. Tho internal man is only 
allowed to examine in tho practical work; the theoretical papers arc sot by 
outside men. 

10074. What do you mean by outside men? — We borrow from tho Madras 
Presidency, Mysoro and Travnncoro. 

10673. The practical paper is set by the Lecturer? — Yes. 

10076. Docs tho Lecturer see tho draft paper sot by tho outsider? — Xo; it, 
was the case at ono time, but that has been stopped, 

10677. Pi. Under: Have you not got n system of moderating pnpersP— 
There is a Bontd of Examine) s, and they lmvo to pass the examination papcis. 

10678. Afr. Calvert: Are you satisfied with Hie conti ol of tho examination P 
— Ye-.; I think it is well controlled. 

10670, Afr. Kamat: To Sir Ganga Ram, you said that boring work in this 
Presidency was under the Director of Industries? — Yes. 

10C80. Have you an Agricultural Engineer? — Yes, wo have. 

10081. Does he not understand boring?— Xo. 

10CS2. 3 think in Bombay the boring work is done by tho Agricultural 
Engineer?— We had that system at ono time; we found it did not work well 
and we have transferred it hack. , ' ' 
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lOO-'j Who looks .iftfi nnpi moments in the design of implements : is it 
the Agnciiltuinl Engineer "—At picsont that post is not filled; I am awaitm 
the appointment of a Research Engmoor; at present we have not touch, d thnf 
problem. . i 

lOG^t Have jou anj Indian film luanufaetming implements. nko the 
Kjrlosh.irs a ho mminfaetnie ploughs and sugar nulls' — None very largo; iery 
small ones »o halo _ ' 

10685 As to the ti .uning of Indians, is it not a fact that instead of re- 
senting it or feeling it a reflection on thorn, Indians aie going to England 
and loioign tountues for higher training? — Yes; I am glad to say many of 
them do 

10CSC And you told ns tiiat it uould take 30 or 40 years for them to fit 
themselves foi highci posts such ns that of Director of Agriculture; that is 
your estimate s — Yes. 

10687. Ts it conect for me to snj that in the adjoining State of Mysmc, all 
tlio higher posts m the Agi ltultm al Department are held by ti nined Indians ? — 
Yes, non 

10688. And with efficiency'' — In my opinion, no; I would not say the 
Afysoie Agucultural Department was efficient. 

10689. What the Indians here aspire to is to speed up the piocess yon have 
m mind? — Yes. 


10G90. The Chairman . I think jon agiee that silngo may solve a veiy consi- 
derable part of tho ryot’s problem in relation to cattle? — Yes. 

10691. How muoh silage have you in tho pit at tho daily farm at this 
college now? — I am afraid I shall lmvo to ask and find out. 

10G92 Do you know whether the making of silage is taught nt Coimbatore? 
— Yes ; it is taught at Coimhatoro. 

10693. Then I may take occasion to disabuse the mind of a witness, who 
l.as put in a note and will appeal befoio tho Commission, on that paiticulnr 
point Do von think that tho finished pioduct of yoiu (.ollego hole lacks com- 
mercial experience when lio leaves tho collego? — Undoubtedly; lie has no com- 
mercial expei i once 

10694 If iie has to go back to the farm, then it is a grent handicap"— I 


agree. 

10695 If ho goes hack to tho faun, he must of necessity acquire commercial 
experience before ho is on lus faun very long? — Yes. 

10696. But if he goes into the public service, ho does not lcquire sneh 
commercial experience" — No. 


10697. Do von think that advice on technical matters from one who has no 
commercial experience w ould ho as palatable to tho ryot and is as likolj to he 
necepted and followed by tho ryot ns would advice from ono whose experience 
and knowledge aro not meioly technical but commercially practical ns well? — 
No; tho latter would bo very much bettor. 

10G98. HaVo you c\or considered the possibility of having a ini in attached 
to the collego on which tho commorciol side of farming would be taught P— No; 
w e lini o not considered that. 


/ 


/ 


10699. Would you recommend any such thing? — I should like it, but oue 
difficulty would be that it would imply inci easing the cost of the course to tho 
student Anything that implies increasing tho actual cost of training should 
ho ruled out, because tho course will become too expensive for tho students. 
J would lather like it to bo post-gradunte training; 1 would liko te have a 
mnn after I had appointed him going in foi such farming. Do 1 inako mysolf 
cloai ? 1 was thinking of the Inigo amount of increase in expenditure in- 
volvea in tho substitution of n four years* course for a three years’ course. 
If we did that it would not ho popnlni because it would increase the cost of 
education. _If, on the other hand, nftei wo have appointed a man to the 
service and ho is being paid by tho State foi his job, we could give him mole 
training on the lines you suggest, I would liko that very much. 
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i 10700. You do place considerable emphasis on coinmoicial knowledge for 
the officors of the department ? — I do. 

10701. Yon have not told the Commission, so far as I recollect, whether 
son have any travelling Demonstrators who are concerned with propaganda 
on some pnrtieulai subject. Time .ion that system''— Do sou mean t rat oiling 
all over the Presidency? 

10702. YcsP — No; they only tiasel lound their local niea-. 

10703. Aie >011 lceruiting for the new (statute!)' Pronncinl Seivico as 
yet v — Not yot. 

10704. When will you commence that? — At present we hate no oidcis from 
Government ns to Provincinlisntion. We aio awaiting that 

10703. Thoie is no part of youi Sen ice for which lecruitment has been 
commenced? — No; wo hate got the double set vice, the Imperial Sorvico and 
tho Pro; incial Seivico. 

1070C I ani sme yon understand my question as to whether yon nro re- 
cruiting for the nmv snperioi Piovmeiai Service'' — I do not quite understand 
what you mean by now Provincial Scrwce. 

10707. Yon linio gisen tho (Vnnnnsiion an ni count ol tin tlmigis and dues 
levied by the various elements in the marketing oiganis.ition from tho mlti\a 
tor onwards .when ho is marketing his < oil on. I just want to lie ccrtair 
that in this Presidency tho piaetice of insisting upon the Iree provision ol e 
eonsidei able sample In the oulti\ ator is not, insisted upon? — No; 1 have not 
come across tliat, 

10703. Do you think agricultural shows arc tnluuhle, hate ilutj any effect 
upon agricnltmal practice? — T think they have a limited \ nine in tins couiitr) 

10709 llate you considered the possibilit) of insisting upon eultivatois in 
a particular men growing some nppioved vanet) ot cotton oi other cronP — 
No. we have not done that. 

10710. Do you know whether such expo intents him* been made in any pml 
of India? — Not to my knowledge. 

10711. You realise, 1 am suie. ihat it is impossible to obtain tlic full value 
lor quality unle-s yon liavo got a sufficient amount of tlio impioicd crop for 
width huyets me ptopmed to pay an extia price? — Yes. 

10712. Huso jou evei eonsideied the uthisubihU of idloiing some speriffc 
icnard to icsenrth workers for pattiiulnrly surcessliil lines of research P— 
T havo heard the suggestion niacle, and I totally disnppimo of it. 

10713. You probably agieo witli me tlint if 1 lie combined resomces of tho 
Stale bo applied to any one particular factor affecting the ryot’s piospeiity 
and welfare, sitcli as. for instance, education, communications, or cultivation, 
a very i cmsiderablo advance might be made. Tho obvious alternative method 
is to attempt a steady advance all along tho line. Of those two methods 
which do yon favour? — The Intter. 

10714. Yon would liko to see a steady mlvnueo and progress all along the 
lino? — Yes. 

10715. I think >ou would like lo gnu the Commission your opinion about 
recruitment in this Piesidcney for the new supoiior Provincial Agrieultmal 
Servico? — L apologise for not understanding the question put to mo onrlier. 
Tho fault was entiicly mine. Tho matter is in a preliminary stage in this 
’Presidency. About six weeks ago I was asked by my Government in view' of 
tho situation to put up tho liece-saiy lists of those nl piesont in tho Provincial 
Services and of those remaining on tho endio of the old Imperial Sorvico with 
tho dales of their probablo retirement and .showing what our fnfuro requiro- 
monts will ho in regai d to the cadre of tho now superior Provincial Servico, 
and also to indicate when the first changes clue to retirements from the Im- 
perial Sen ice will begin to take place. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX n. 

Figures showing the benefits obtained frcm the application o £ 
manures in the Madras Presidency. 


I. — VlZCG CPATAM DmiUCT. 

Paddy. — Gicen manure and bonemeal. 

The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land . — 


Tear. 

trea 

Co«t of 

ffrpon 

manure 

Quant ity of 
bonemeal 
used 

Value of 
bonemeal. 

Yiold 

obtained 



Acres. 

Be 

— 

Hfl 

lbs 

1023 . 

• 

10 

00 

■ 

. • 

37,226 

1021 . 

• 

1C 

CO 

■■ 

21 

43,021 

1925 . 

• 

10 

GO 

mm 

12 

49,200 


The yield from this land prior to the use of gieen leaf and bonemeal ia not 
Icuoun, but judging from the adjacent lands, it must have been about 32,800 
lbs. Tho increased pioftt produced by the mammal treatment is about Its. 8 
per acre. 

II. — Gontoji Distkict. 


Paddy. — Phoipftaiic mantiics by thcm'ches and in conjunction with oiganic 

manures. 

The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land: — 


Year 

Manure 

Yield per aere. 

Valuo of 
manmed 
crop 

Ejtra eo«t 
of eulti- 

Net 

Grain. 

Straw. 

'ration and 
manure r. 

profit. 

1920 


Ibf! 

tbfl 

Bs. a r. 

0999 

Ba. A. r 


Nomanuro . . 

fOt 

2 050 


.»» 

«•* 

1 1 

0 oirts super , 

2.352 

2 500 

75 0 0 

19 13 0 

53 J 0 

si 

No manure 

1.092 

1,500 

Ml 

1 

*«. 


2 cwts bonomesl 

3,832 

1,920 

39 11 0 

13 0 0 

20 li 0 


Green leaf 

1,660 

2 500 

. 

Ml 

*»• 

8 I 

Gicpu leaf, 1 e^fc. 
atiper. 

2161 

2 500 

19 S 0 

0 11 0 

12 IS 0 


10 rart-loilds cattle 
manure. 

2 900 

3,000 

- 


• «# 

•i - 

L 

10 cart-loads cattle 
manure, 11 onto 
bonemeal. 

2,153 

3,900 

21 0 9 

7 2 0 

li- 1 9 


30 rai t-londs cattle 
inamne. 

2,055 

2,500 

... 


t 

5 « 

Ono In? ground-nut 
coke, 1 ewt, bouo- 
moal. 

2 235 

2,300 

6 0 0 

ml 

8 0 0 
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III. — -Beet, ary District. 

Paddy — Oieen minim e. oil-cakc , and loncmedl, tvilli nonomie tiansplaniihg 
and an improved strain of paddy. 


Mnun 

Muniut 

Yield of 
frmln per 
acre. 

IXtra 

co«t. 

Vnluo of 
moreaBod 
crop 

Sot 

profit 



H* 

Bb. a r 

B«. t. r. 

Bb. A. I*. 

I OPfll . 

I cent and trop liroad- 
Cflflted 

2, VO 



- 

g n n '.i . 

IluprOVCll 

8,78a 

32 C it 

GO 2 0 

27 12 0 

K lb 

l)o 

a ass 

HJ 0 0 

a o o 

27 fl <t 

Co 1 . 

1)1. 

2.100 

21 1 1) 

Si 8 0 

12 1 0 


Sugarcane — Ammonium Sulphate and Superphosphate. 




Rh. a !• 

It . A- !> 

libjr. Local 

1T3J liiauutlp of 

how 



Ammonium Milplintc 
iuiiI sopcrphosplinto. 

21b; mannil* of 
jappciy. 

•• 


1020 local 

200 iiuunds of 
jnpire-s 

• 

• 

Ammonium sulplinte 
and puperphospbate. 

280 Iiiaundx of 
i VgL’CO . 

.a o o 

182 ft ft 


IV. — Madras District (CmNor.mJT). 
Paddy. — Green leaf and bone meal. 


Tear 

Manure 

Yield 

por 

acre 

Valoo of 
mntinrod 
crops 

Xxtra cost of 
cullhation 
and manures 

Not profit 



lbs. 

B? A I 

Bs. a p. 

Bs. a. r 

1325 

Grp on leaf and cattle 
manor o 

2,812 

•> 

... 

•• 


Groon loaf, 2 onto, bone* 
meal. 

3,135 

nil 

10 0 0 

10 2 0 
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V. — Tbiohinopoly District. 

Paddy. — Phosphatic manures. 


Year. 

Ymnre 

Yiold 

por 

aero 

Value of 
manured 
crops. 

Extra cost of 
cnlthation 
and manures. 

Not profit 

1 

2 

3 


0 

0 

1025 


llis 

R«. A. V. 

Eh a. r. 

’Rb A l* 


No manure 

1 111 

. 


... 

‘I 

Green loaf and bouemral 
84 lbs. 

l,«ll 

3 0 0 

25 0 0 

20 « 0 

( 

No inamno 

000 

. . 

... 

.. 


Gicon leaf and Tuclii 
jihospbato SO 11)» 

1,350 

1 1 0 

22 b 0 

18 1 0 


Cattle manure . 

m 


... 

. 

. '{ 

Cattle manure gieon leaf 
and 81 llis. lionemenl. 

1,158 

3 2 7 

20 3 2 

23 0 7 

t 

Cattle manure . 

1,573 



. 

'{ 

Catt'o manure, Kroon leaf, 
81 lbs. ljouemeal 

2,133 

1 12 0 

13 0 ft 

11 1 0 

( 

Ncom onto 

811 


.. 

• •• 

! ! 

Ncom eako and lionemenl 
81 lbs. 

1,700 

3 1 0 

J'l 1 0 

10 ft ft 


VI. — West Coast Distbiot. 

Coconuts. — Genetal Manuring. 


' 1 

. Cost of 

cultivation , 

] per tree. 

1 ' 

Vn’no of 
prodace 
per troo. 

Net 

inoroass 
per trae. 

1 

Es. A. P. , 

1 1 

; 

Rb, A. T. 

1 1 

Bs. A. V 

No manure 0 1 9 j 

4 | 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

1 j 

Grocn loaf ashes and fish • . . | 0 13 4 

1 

2 0 0 

i 

1 8 8 
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Vjr. — Tlio followin'!: is a typical result obtained in Experimental Station — 
Samalpott Experiment Station: — 


Paddy. 



Yield 

Value of 
extra j leld 

Coat of 
manure. 

Hot 

profit 

per 

aero 


Gram 

Straw 


lbs 

lb«. 

Rs A r 

R* A 1*. 

Rs A r. 

Average 1921-23 Namnnnro 

3,120 

1,070 



. 

'025-26 

2,003 

2 410 




Atcriffo 1024-20 Grrcn leaf and 

3,333 

3,205 

23 9 3 

9 0 0 

10 9 8 

bomtncal 






1923-20 

2,295 

3,370 

15 1 8 

9 0 0 

CIS 

As erage 1921-23 Green leaf . 

3,103 

5,013 

18 1 11 

2 8 0 

13 12 11 

Avenge 1921-23 Fish . 

s,t:o 

1,910 

20 1 10 

10 0 0 

1 1 10 


VIII.— Tho following result was obtained on the Lalgudi Co-operative 
Society Demonstration Farm with paddy: — 


— 

Cost of 
treatment 

Yield per 
rcre 

Wine of 
crop 

Extra prod. 




Rs A, r. 

1 

Hh 

Rs a r 

Rs a p 

Phospbitic mmnro 

• 

• 

89 3 7 

2,593 

129 12 0 


Local manure . 

• 

• 

4S 1 1 

2113 

103 11 5 

32 12 1 
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Rao Sahib M. R. RAMASWAMI SIVAN, B.A., D.I.P.. A.G.R.I., 
I.A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Rrsrmcn. — (a) So far ns tlio Madras Presidency is con- 
cerned, Research work is fairly well organised, properly administered and 
*■ efficiently financed. The lines, however, along which improvements may ho 
effected, are indicated below — 

(1) Organised team wori; between different Experts. — A greater co-ordina- 
tion of workers on different subjects in the same Province is desirable. The 
Dilector has insisted on such co-ordination, and the circulation of the month- 
1\ i .' ports goes some way ton fuels making one e\peit know something of the 
work of another. All the same, one cannot help feeling that there might be 
more free interchange of ideas, instead of following the rigorous maxim, 
“ each to nnnd his own business.” No interference in one’s work is suggest- 
ed, hut there are several points in which one expert can ensily help another. 
Each attacks agricultural problems from a different standpoint, and it is 
suggested that one knows the view-points of another. If such wntoi tight 
compartments should vanish, periodical informal gatherings of experts would 
he usoful. 

(2) Greater co-ordination between Deputy Directors and the Experts . — 
Similarly, there must he greater co-ordination botween the District Agn- 
cultuial officers and tho Institute Research workers. A right move was 
made when, recently, a Deputy Director of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Chemist, were deputed to collate field experiments, and reports on tho me- 
thods of conducting experiments at tho Government Agricultural Stations. 

(3) Co-ordination of worh between similar Experts of different Provinces. 
— In order that Chemists or Plant Breeders, say of one Province, may be 
conversant with the work of Chemists or Plant Breeders of another, it should 
be made possible for them to correspond frequently and without reserve. A 
scheme foi achieving such an object is detailed in answer to question 4. 

(4) Continuity of Field Experiments. — Experiments, especially field ex- 
periments. should he carefully planned — ns a result of consultation between 
the Scientific Expeit and tlie District Agricultural Officer. Experiments 
once started should he kept up until definite results, positive or negative, 
have been obtained. They should not be discontinued at tho pleasure of a 
new officer. This view was strongly given expression to at the Sectional 
Meeting of Agricultural Chemists held at Pusa 5 years ago. 

Several Farms u ere opened, apparently without much forethought and 
without definite policies, and closed down without any tangible results having 
been obtained. Instances are Bellary, Bantauahal, Sirvel, Bezwnda and 
Anamalai. 

(5) Increased facilities for Study Leave for Studying in Foi cion Countiics. 
— Beyond the provisions of study leave already in existence, it is desirable, 
that the deputation of officers for specialised courses, either in India or 
abroad, should bo on the regular programme of the Department. Now that 
the Government of India and the Secretary of Stato have accopted tho prin- 
ciple of Indinnisation of higher services, it is essential that Indian Officers 
who have done some tangible work here, should hove opportunities of learn- 
ing in a larger field and having a wider outlook; otherwise, Indianisation 
might result, in the long run, in inferior uork being lurupd out. The Indian 
state of Mysoie, for instance, has been sending its young men to other coun- 
tries, on some definite plan, for some years; nnd a certain sum of money 
is budgeted for such deputation. Our best men should he deputed similarly, 
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..ud thuj must lie mou of piunnse ulio « ill do good to the depaitment mid 
to the lountij, nnd not moiety men who go to improve tlieir prospects. When 
Indian officers me so deputed, it may also he a niattei toi consideration, 
whether, they may not ho given a gi cater laic of allowance, on account of 
Die mci eased cost of living for them in a. foreign country, in addition to 
their hating to maintain a family in India. 

(<3) ULnimum of Administrative woti for Scientific Experts. — While 1 
le.ihse that eveiv Scientific Expeit hoie is also tho Ilend of an office, T 
would suggest that ho should he relieved of n good portion of his administin- 
tno duties, so that ho can detole moro time to research work. This aspect of 
the question was seriously considered in Madias on several occasions, nnd 
various schemes were put up. Tho latest scheme was tho appointment of 
a Director of the Research Institute at Coimbatore. Tho scheme aimod at a 
(cntral office ninth will deal with (oirccpondenco, stoies, accounts, returns, 
etc , nnd tho Directoi would exercise a semi-control over the various Bends 
of offiies located hero The proposal has not been accepted in its entirety, 
probably because tho scheme was too costly, involved tho waste of talent of a 
Senioi Research man in non-technicnl office routine nnd interfered with the 
independence of Expel ts. What I suggest is this: — While ondi Expeit 
should have complete control over his staff and also have a voice in tho 
finmimj of Ids bndgit nil ndmmi-lintue details, like routine correspond- 
ence, pciioclic.il lot in ns, stoics, accounts, etc., may be safely loft in the hands 
of an officer, well versed in office routine, say of tho rank of a Superintend- 
ent of tho Sociotariat. or of an Accounts Officer of the Accountant General’s 
office. This is not a costly scheme, and will greatly add to the efficiency of 
Scientific Expeit s; tho output of scientific research would then increase in 
quantity and ucpi ovo in quality. It is ofton disconcerting to seo a distin- 
guished scientist, wasting lus time ovei files of paper which could ho better 
dealt with by a non-technieal man, instead of seeing him working in Ins 
laboratories with his sleeves tucked up. 

Research workers who speoiatiso ill pnrticulai branches of learning must 
devote then lives to it. foi tlio sake of ru allowance of n sum of Us. left. 
Scientific Experts liavo had to relegate their research work, often times in 
tho past, to their assistants and subordinates although, they were drawing 
their main salaries as oxperts. Wlionevor, by reason of seniority, an Expert 
becomes eligible for an allowance, it is moro economical to give him tho benefit 
of the allow nnco than take him away fiom his legitimate work. 

(7) Training of Staff. — It must bo the first duty of the Head of each Rc- 
soaich section to train one or moro of his sonior assistants to tnke up his 
work at n moment’s notice. Tho training of fresh men should nlso ho on 
well-defined carefully tliought-out lines. A spirit of comradeship should he 
(rented amongst the stnff of each section, u i ospeetiv e of pay or grade, con- 
sistent with discipline. There should nlso be n gradnni transference of 
responsible work involving initiative and designing, lefcicnco to, nnd ab- 
stracting fiom, litcratuie and dinfting of reports, to tlio more intelligent 
or tho stnff. 

(8) Soutine and Itcsearch. — In ovory Scientific section, the woik may be 
roughly classified into two olasses— one whioli requires consideiable knowledge, 
original thinking .md initiative, uud the otliei consisting of routine. Those 
who show aptitude for research work should bo encouraged in overy way, 
for example, submission of a thesis for a higher dogreo, while those who nro 
not up to the mnik in a Research section should he transfeired to the Exe- 
cutive or otliei lines vvlioio they may find more congenial work. 

Piorhton for Post-Graduate Study of Afliicultuiai Graduates —I know 
that Pusn affoids provision for tho ndinission into each section of a fow 
students coming fiom all India. At tlio same time, most laboratories in tho 
Provinces nro so well equipped and adequately staffed that each scientific 
section can tnke at least two post graduate students for research work every 
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year. There has been some demand for tills in tho past and it is best that 
oacli Province is self-contained as far as possiblo. All that is required is a 
Government Order, formally sanctioning tho admission of advanced students 
for post-graduate stndy. , 

(10) Piovision of FaciliUc •> for Work by Itetired Officers. — Ono of tho 
main reasons advanced in the past before the Public Sendees Commissions 
for Indinnisation was that the knowledge of thoso officers would remain in 
the country oven after their retirement. When an officer completes his 55th 
year, ho automaticalty retires Ho mav. in his spare moments, wish to con- 
tinue his work after retirement, and it. is also ' possiblo that the Head of 
the department or Government may give the sanction in special cases. 
What I wiblt to urge is, that a provision should be made for the purpose 
Tlieso rotrred officers, with their vast experience and knowledge, a ould be 
honorary workeis and would probably gi\c lionoran services to tho depart- 
ment. Tn other countries, these retired scientists would, T believe, ho recog- 
nised as Emeritus Professors and would havo ready access to thoir old places 
of work. 

(11) Innrased Recruitment of Ayiicvltvral Giaduatcs into tho Remit r 
Sections. — There has been a tendency in recent years to drnft frcslr scionco 
graduates — not all Honours men — into tho Research sections, to tho exclu- 
sion of Agricultural graduates. This may bo partly due to the paneitv of 
hands to till the Agricultural section but, with the larger number of Vgricultui- 
:tl Graduates who will bo turned out in future from tlio Agricultural College, 
the recruitment of graduates in general sciences in Research sections of the 
Agricultural Department might bo discouraged. It is not pure science that 
mattor.s. but it is the application of scionco to agt iciillure, and it is self- 
evident that, ns a B. Sc. Ag. has learnt his sciences in their application to 
agriculture, ho should bo considored more useful for purposes of Agricultural 
Research. Tho ordinary scionco graduates havo tho whole world boforo thorn, 
while tho Agricultural men have only tho Agricultural Department to look 
forwaid to. 

(o) (i) As regards lore ruck into the scientific value of tho indigenous 
theory and traditional methods of agriculture, it may ho said tlint there nm 
no indigenous theories, so to speak, but there is plenty of local tradition. 

This tradition is built up into a largo numbor of proverbs, known all over 
tho country. There are provoibs for foretelling weather, for preparing the 
land for different crops and for sowing, planting, irrigating, harvesting, etc. 
Some of thorn may appear to bo based on astrological data, but are mostly 
derived from astronomical calculations and cannot be lightly sot aside. Some 
compilations have been made ol these pi overbs, but the subject is not exhausted. 

On the general principle thni agricultural enquiry, experiment mid 
demonstration must take plnce in chronological order, enquiries have 
been mndo for nearly ofl years in the Madras Presidency. Sonic of these, 
but not all, havo been incorporated in bulletins, but there must he lots more 
which are buried in official reports and files. Much of tho information was 
tho porsonal knowledge of individual officers, and, with the death or retire- 
ment of these officer ft, tho knowledge is lost. Tho result is that evory now 
offitor begins to ninlte his own local enquiries once again and Iip often think-' 
that ho has learnt something new. Tt is desirable that thpSc results ot local 
enquiries — each of which by itself may seem fo bo an insignificant fact— should 
bo codified and made available for tho succeeding generation. Tf oaclr Circle 
deputes a Senior Agricultural Domonstrntor For the purpose for a tiruo, ho 
will be able to go through tho old files, and probably also tho Demonstrators’ 
weekly diaries and submit memoranda sufficient for ono bulky volume. The 
work done by the Into Rao Bahadur C. 1C. Sublm llao and the information 
/ gathered by Messrs. C. Benson and Rao Bahadur ,T. Ohclvaranga Raju, for 
instance, will coitnrnly be w-ortli collecting and preserving. 
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((,) The Legislatin' Council lint boon fniilv libotnl townuls sanctioning 
lnulj.it giants for the Agrunltnial Department. and .1 moiety of giant 
was made nt tillable ln>t soar fiom the contribution of the Government 
of Iudin to ijoc.nl Got eminent in Protinctal Settlement. There it generally 
no inch ol field or laboratory fnrilittet. Shortness of staff may bo partly 
responsible for the expansion being not to rapid ns one might wish. In Ile- 
scxich u 01 h, houeiei, it i< better to lmio ft aure piotitid and piocccd cntofullj, 
etep by Hep, rather than take tip ton many unmanageable pioblonn, none ni 
ninth louhi be 'oliul thoroughly. 'Jhoinnghw'-s mtuiaey and truth tire 
the C"cntinh im le earth work, nnd a w rung step M ill put hack progress 
Re-caiche* ate not made to older, nnd a reasonable amount of time i' required 
for aiming at 1 e-.nl ts, nnd it must nl-o he liitntioncil that, after nil, an «\* 
petimcnt imy suttccd 01 fail: and am attempt hy Goiermuent or Legisla- 
ture to lint i,\ results mil load to hnphnrr.td unreliable noil:, most detrimental 
to pi ogres* 

In a count i \ often Mibjrtt tn prceniimi' rainfall, the *>\stcm of 
Dri I'm nung rtt|iiiios iputh mure serums ettidv. I'or instant e, the ration, 
nlo of the growing of rhilhes and tobacco i. it bout irrigation which is 
perfectly welt understood hj the Guuttir i.iois tan he investigated into, With 
a now to Us introduction into other similai tracts. In the Tamil districts, 
tho-o crops are ninny* gtoim ns iuigatrd gftrdin crops. 

It is bclieicd that hare fallowing after piid.li , with ptutial dry nigging, 
benefits the land, while growing a gneu manure crop after irrigating the 
land is raid to spoil it, in Taujore. Is tho belief correct? 

The whole purport of this long answer to this C]iic*tion is till* t — -The im- 
prorenuut ot agriculture depends mainly, anil f, nails, on reseaiob, The 
man engigod in re*earch irrespeetivo of his pay or grade, should be chained 
with the spirit of research nnd gito his entire time to his legitimate work, 
untrnmmcd by specified office bains. That u why ho i* prov ided with quar- 
den, rlo-o to his laboratory. Tho spirit should not be " This is enough for 
tho wages I lccene,"’ on the otlier itand, it should lie “Is this nil that I can 
do and am capable of doing?’ 1 . Not until - itch a spirit pnunils ovu each 
Research section nnd our the imlnidu.il memhcis of each section, tan one any 
that thr 1110X111111111 output of noth has been tnrii-d out, in ictnru for the 
money paid In the tax-pasei who is, nfnr all, the agriculturist. 

Qci stios 2 . — Acme u Telia Ktitcvnos. — My espci icuce of agrkultnml 
education extends from lots?, when I joined the Agricultural College at Siida- 
pet as a student. T hate aha n gcneial hnoeltdge of the institution from 
its found it mu in 1S7G. I hate, m addition, h°en connr-cted with the At ri- 
cnltural College at Coiudiatore as Chief Assistant to the Agricultural Chemist, 
as officiating Agricultural Chemist and Intttriy as L"turmg Chemist, encaged 
ino-tly in teaching nnd with a fair amount oi r< starch wort, to luy crtdit. I 
hare a tnirly good know lodge of itie worS.iiig of ait', ‘iiene*. nnd ptofcs'-ir»>.tl 
college- m the Pie-nUncj and am also fairly tomerssnl with Uniter its 
matters. T am. theteforo. submitting n separate tliort *• Review* of ihe l*io- 
gicss of Agiicultural Education in booth India ** which, 1 tl. ought, jncj he 
of ‘omc use to the Royal Commission. 

Sly Jong connection villi the department, especially in tiaeluug, makes me 
sugeost the following changes in the rccruumcnt of ‘tail and method of in* 
slrncitou adopted at Coimbatore. 

( 1 ) Officeis ate specially selected for their teaching abilities, and os on gisen 
an extra nllowaucc for teaching, in most profe-siottal institutions liko the 
Forest, 'Medical nnd Engineering College . and I take it that the teaching 
staff of the Agricultural College is good. AH tho same there i« n general feel- 
ing prevalent that Teaching sections are inferior to Research reetions. I do 
not uuderiatotlio impoi tnnto of research. Tar from it To mv mind, feachnig 

* Not printed. 
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lias not received the same amount of attention at the bands of Govern- 
ment, as the Research Sections. On the other hand, the very best men must 
he dtafted into the Teaching: Sections, because it is the students trained at the 
college who generally form the staff of tlio Research and Executive branches 
of the service in future. 

(2) It is only in Madras, and all within the last 5 or G years, that tho 
idea of putting a non-teaching man ns Principal, has been adopted, nil for 
the sake of an allowance of Rs. 150. A Mycologist, a Paddy Specialist, a 
Cotton Specialist draws his pay ns a Scientific Expert, relegates scientific 
woil: to Subordinates, nnd devotes a considerable portion of his time to 
routine administrative details. Even as a Principal, ho does no teaching, 
and probably knows little about the students nnd what they Icain. He lias 
no control whatever over the teaching of different subjects, because the staff 
who tench these different subjects are each suboulmnto to different inde- 
pendent expei ts. Doing neither his own legitimate research work nor any 
kind of teaching, the Pnncipal mainly does the duties of assignment of 
quartern, repairs to loads and buildings, general sanitation, etc. The Prin- 
cipals of the Medical, Engineering and the Presidency Colleges, for instance, 
have also administrative duties to perform, but they take up the responsibi- 
lity ns well for the teaching of some subjects. 

Again, tho Principals of tho Agricultural Colleges in Madras in the pnst, 
and in the other Provinces at present, have administrative work, but still 
they are engaged in ligulnr teaching ns well. Tho pie sent move to appoint a 
senior re-earch officer n« f ull-t mie administrative Principal, is not likely to toh o 
problem, unless and tntil he is to do some teaching work as well. Xot until 
one of the senior regular Professor oi tho College is Principal will teaching 
receive tho attention which it should. 

f8) Instead of the teachers in the different subjects being under tho con- 
trol of the different experts, nil tho teaching staff, including the officer! of 
the Indian Agricultural Fort ice, should bo direotly under the control of the 
Principal, who must have not only administrative cnpocity. hut also a wide 
knowledge and outlook, with ability to supervise the nnturc of teaching im- 
parted in different subjects. 

(•1) One more point, nnd that is to provide for periodical transfers of staff 
from tho Teaching to Research sections nnd vie r t* rxa nml also eaicfnl di lift- 
ing of agricultural officer', from tho districts to the college staff, with a view 
to infuse fresh blood. Only then there will bo a leal feeling that all tho 
officers of tho department form one group, instead of the present water-tight 
compartments, namely, Teaching, Research and Executive branches. Far 
from the Teaching section being con«iileicd the p orinh portion of the service, 
it should be considered the most important. 

(i) For tlio present, the College at Coitnbnto'te is sufficient; lint with 
tho development of new University areas, it is dosirnhle that each University 
should have at least ono agricultural college. The number of tencheis at tho 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is sufficient but moie Demonstrators are 
needed fot practical ngnculturo. 

Tho students of tho Agricultural College need further training in tlio eco- 
nomic side of fanning. Apart from instruction in the general principles ot 
Economics', the subjects of agricultural economies, marketing of farm pro- 
duce, agricultural co-operation and iarm account! need special attention tor 
successful fiaming. For advanced courses of n post-graduate lintuie, theio 
is also need for a whole-time officer, nnd tho erontion of a rlmir for Agiicul- 
tural Economics is necessary. 

(ii) My lecont expeiience in the Madras Univordty was that the mem- 
bers of tho Senate nnd of the Academic Council were nnxioti! to add, to the 
Intermediate Couiaes in Arts, Technological studies of which agriculture 
was ono. A syllabus was submitted by the Board of Studies in Agriculture 
and has been accopted. In my opinion, it is desirnblo nnd even essential, to 
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( ncourngo tho teaching ot Agriculture ns an adjunct to Aits mid Science 
courses throughout tho Presidency. Tho studonts, who take up agriculture 
in their Intermediate and High School comses, me not expected to become 
agricultural experts, but there is no doubt whatovei, that they will acquire 
an agricultural bias, and that lb n very gloat thing indeed, m tho present 
education il system nluch is purely of a literary character (vide also answer 
to question 'ii on Geneial Education) 

(n) It is dpoiiable that teachers m luial schools have an agiicttltural 
bins, but it is not always possible to got them. To my mind, the tom 
‘ Agricultural Classes ” colors a aide rnngo. It may mean those who own 
large estates and extensive lands nr tho-e who own small holdings, or it mai 
mean tenants or agncultm.il labomers. The last class is not generally edu- 
cated enough to provide teachers. Tho first class consists of rich men who 
would not t.iie to take up teachers' posts in inrnl .11 cos, ei;9ii if they are 
• duiatcd The choice of teachers mil, therefore, ho from people with small 
holdings and fiom tenant f armors. 

Tt may lie stated, however, thnt, if farming will pay, oven these classes 
will not care to accept poorly-paid teachers’ posts in rural schools. At the 
samo time, it is not to be supposed that thoie is a largo class of people who 
mo not, in one nay or other, connected with land in the country. Tho real 
trouble is, tho general disinclination to manual lahoui. 

(ip) Then* lias been an increase of admission into the Agiiciiltinal College, 
Coimbatoic, from 20 to n maximum of 40, this seal The college lias 
boon built v-ith lecture rooms and laboiatories sshich. uith a slight modifica- 
tion in the time table, (ould easils admit twice the lunula 1 . There is i> 
selection out of a largo number of applicants. There is also a peculiar lule, 
obtaining only in this Presidency, whereby students of Indian States (com- 
prised, aftei all, within tho Presidency) linve to pay annually an extraordi- 
nnrilv hlgc ‘■nm of Rs. 1,200 us college fees, while all students fiom British 
districts nro admitted free, with tho result that such students go in lnrge 
numbers to Poona or Nagpur. The lnrge number of applications indicates 
that there is a demand. Why not admit more? Tho only additional expen- 
diture would ho a few more Demonstrators for tho lnboi atones and ngneul 
turnl field clnsses and a bettor provision for teaching practical agricultuie. 
Keen ns it is, tho provision for practical ngiiuiltmo is inadequate, rather, 
not well-organised. TI 10 Central Farm must essentially ho a Collego Faun — 
students’ practical work taking prccedoure and financial considerations only 
of secondary importance — and must servo tho same purpo-es for the teaching 
of Agriculture, ns a lnboi atory is ossenitnl for the teaching of Chemistry. 

Due to tho transfer of tho Cows’ section of the Fnrm to tho Deputy Dheo- 
lui of Livestock who lias his hcndquaitcis at Hosm. theio is not that touch, 
which tho agricultural staff at tho Collego should line 0 with the College Dairy, 
with tho result that tlio training in Dnirying stands in need of great im- 
provement. With tho very limited equipment of Dairy appliances, n student 
does not, working by turns, got dairy prnctico moie than three or four times 
during his wholo course. 

(r) The main incentive at piosent js to ontoi service in tho Agricultural 
Uepaitmcnt There me a few who join with tho object of going back to tho 
land. 

(vi) Tho pupils are generally drawn fiom the agricuUuinl classes. 

feii) Fide also nnswoi to (iv). 

The great difficulty of finding field work of vaiions kinds for all tho 
students of thiee classes, hnB to ho solved. A great ineieaso in the present 
equipment is fust essential, both in cattle and in implements. Another si- 
te! native is also worth consideration, which seems, to ho in vogue in other 
eounh ie-, nainelv, to make 11 student work in some iceogniscd fnrm for a 
specified peiiod of time. Tt would appear that, in some cases, a farmer’s 
certificate given to a student seems to indicate sufficient pinctiral training 
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for pnrpl’'' 1 ** ot mlmis-ion to nn Ari it nltnrnl Callnpi*. Swh ft ayetotu tuny 
not hr povihb* until wo Imvo home fivrmi., and fomcrc uho can l*e expected 
to guide ftmletib. and trrtify to their t fl»eft nry in practical ntfrienlf wrti; but, 
there nr«* ft number of Am irultnr.il Station*. with )i m<> v«t torotl tlumochout 
the country, Student*. roming from diffeiont dktrirf*. may bo n^Wl tn 
spend ft 'perilled pnind. my 3 monlb'', in one of the I'tirm*- n« or thoir nnitvo 
places ulmro they vhnnlil 1«- ninth* to do tmdi.inirnl (*eld operation', fm at 
burnt 3 hour, dfttlv. 

A’toth'r olier^tm is that Mttdtnt*. im> »«ni. durum portion** oi the 
collopa t'o'-itlioiis to <jw» itVi! flint rtiinenl A'ltoilliuitl Motion* to tuidcrpo 
l'«nn tnunim;. iucbiduip tin* homllm,* of implemcnti and in obaiiRinp tin 
farm ritititv the (iitli rent i-wat-niis iht*\ *»... .utp-tn t.med uitornielum 
a' well. Tbit fluty til trainim: ‘indent t< t,n,r** . a little oxpenci’K* on flu* 
pert of the fttfrif-ullurfil •>! i»T ni tin e i nn> .tvd most farm tnutm* 
grr- tan tin this noth «*Itctetitb tt i.PI u n**o 1 le tiro <.ity of 
Wehnifr Un* element*' of pro* tii-vl fatten* j f ti * iiv of imjib mettle, 
toft)', eW,. in tin* ( Vi'trnl tf/>rm The j*»n» '*<•*’ *,tm nitore whul* 
/ifrtj b<* d«w>*> n( fVnmbifon* tumid p <stly *.* irmnn.tl vrorh, fn*- 
tr»st .««•**, cflHh.tt s ft,' limn iaii pint*, am! perl It . th. pu-p.it atom of Arm* 
cultural Ifcport ~*»hhh rm ft dktiiu.1 fritttn* ot n, .ti tirtinii at Pnnliptjt 
Th?* but unfit i (fjiijri . ro-j. 1 mud-ite-c at the hawk »»f tef • h* r-.. And it i 
north while eon* blcrt eft. Tim dot ml *, hnvmor. hen t*» I*- rorlul »n>* nr* 
luilv. at n Oinforcm « of th« **uU«^.* -staff and the llcputy Htwwit, 

Tito ift’tnfttfoii tbnt i*« vit'ti in ditbfcot applied i« mum It pr.m 

tiv'.tlj ft*> it oholtld he. It if linn* o* I* thnmU.’h, t ml 1 vmiltf not hie no* 
tc^ftrtlliR lit f i'lwr . Ilu* fftrtt >li vni* -1 to >;*ri<‘ultt.r» i -third ol i'u* 
lini" tab!', all tin* «ifl*<-i «x »itbi«'{- ,'fttiu** t«>t>Uiu4-> uwi if .iRiituttmr 
»i pt.ipotl* tii'ifiii, 1 «i<» «i-i» thud that ■«» i Ml‘tnft*»mi i*. iohi tty. 

\(.'tnnln«o i* t< fo.i-ttm-v Ttaumu' i*t a *«Ho*.** «l*>< tut ut»iU. ib- 
t'.uhtnt' » l<u«iit«s* Ij-m" action \ Ji it a n iti- > fat con u!< rutiou *h\il>rr 
tl l*"t . \r'i. of ii tint *.»it.»l*fy h,< y*n«tt an tblt»nutal i* ar' prat 'tt.tl Jr .mintc 
omb’r lln* inimi difttc t Itftrpo of tin* lv<y,uti fiitt»t«rr, tin* "hi'lint* hfinf* 
triiati it ‘uli'ini.’iioa rtiloiintt'o <it. r-*v H*.. *»«*, ilarinj* tboti pane* I of ttmninr 
Hut It «rotft>.*t.*«, n>. /Iiflft un »»pft»tt*J' lot pnfltrubit »<wft->**i not) In* »tl*tfod 
lot ttftinttiR in il*o Hi**' ..rrh *<* tm: * tit the f’<*ilh v* . Tin' ij»tam -.imtln* 
to the tnihunrt of fit 51 nut! ATtvItaniml K»iR»t>*—r tfntl* nr* m noth' i>n*J curl 
*-ltop*., autl of nitflicfi} t'rmluafn'j tie n>»r<* Huroi o*ni. Sorb adiitMtut.tl truim 
ilijt will ftlvo tont5tlot.fi* tn tin* atutlatUi thor.t*f<<ii*> . n»*l to il«> oitiplnii r- ftf 
ucll, mid tin to i* ill tiho be a t*<i.d**iicy lor flm t»nit<* Imja *ul oi the *>ti’d*'ut« t*< 
tnhf to jirii.itt* fniminc, 

Ti»**tf* Iwri* «lrw*y« ho***i mu optniou* <>o tbn r/uo*ti>»» ultotbor T« .i< bini- 
and lb 'oairh *-hoit!d fm ju opo '*-*-( tan nr tcliMlmt Tr,><1i?«p rhould form ft 
'•tjmraU* *i-ction from 1b*si*«tvii In tnj opinion, tin* mtitiutcRC* nr** in 
favour of the latfor, t ipfeiilly if j<rot i*-»mi fa* made t*/r flu* tMiicrj nf ft ro- 
te, in numl«» r of ’pcfini lirtinvi by llo*-tattli rdlit'or** otj tlm iirco-rt' o! r»- 
hefireh noth in curb *c<timi. Stub h-.ture\ Junt* h**«n pit cn m* n'to’iftHy, at 
n tnat>*r nf t ourk'iv, tm tljo of the lift'd** nf Ttuhmr M*f*|tom, In 

wane Kce.trch officer*, hitfnnto, iinf it i, dciirabln tb.it thop* *prt,‘irtj lot huts 
ate Oll'Mirnl by tin C'**!l<p*- Hoard, til t afl'iiltatinn vjth tj,» I)ir<t tor nf 
AffriiniltatT*, ntnl find a jilno* «» thr »< Riilar tune taWi, 

It In nl-o tb*"iii7*li]f' that the tb^itnwiiimi of the Tou-hin,', *.taff »t (Ju A;;ri 
■ n It m*i1 Collt pc, Coimhntotn, ii t hntiRod to tin* nrdiimry m*ti*.i*ni'Inturi* adopt* 
cd iu ail mbiffttion-’I in> titinfi.uv, r Umfc * .<r- . lavdintir*. A*, i. rant Pro- 
frruir* and l)ctnwtftri*t<*i<, 

ftrili («) 'limn be tuonili if*rn «i*i<ii itunuui »it< lit in t*?cfti**nfary 
Mtiiol* on ilu* vtibp-o oiinstui* study, hut ilm pi.r <*r, ol oh-a nation at the 
tow In r. ihctn*;. !»(•' arc, tu mj oj>ui«**i, am it« of -nhaicut ‘•taMlnid, Tbb 
i>. n*Ii*ir<ul in it* ,*)»• n * i t* * pie ib»n t?.l lu-w.il f*<b.» nfinn. 
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(vtn) (b) School plots are excellent ideas, but -very pooily oigamsed. 
It would appear that the scheme of school gardens has received enoimous 
attention in Ceylon, and a system of pnzes exists, for gardens maintained by 
individual pupils as well as by the schools os a a hole. 

(mi) (r) Theie me no school fnims ns such, as theie are no agiicultma) 
schools except those attached to Government fauns; but, a hen Agiicultme 
begun to be taught m the Uimeisity Intermediate classes and also in 
high schools, school fauns should develop on pioper lines, No school or 
college mil be officially recognised by Government or the Uniieisiiy to tench 
agiicultme, unless ample lacilities aie piovtdcd tor teaching piaotical agri- 
culture. 

U j) So fai most of the students alio have passed fiom tlio Agricul- 
tmal College have enteicd sen ice in the Agneultuial Depnitment. In the 
earlier ycais, they were absoibed m the Reienue, Settlement and Veterinary 
Depai tments and also in Minor Irrigation Works. Within recent years, the 
idea ot ihntting ngi lcultural men into the G'o-opernthe Dopaitmont a as 
boomed, and adxeitisements calling foi applications, pniticularly fiom agri 
cultural graduates, aeie aidoly published; but not eien one mnn has been 
taken into this allied depnitment. 

Some of the reasons why agiicultural students have not taken largely to 
private farming may be mentioned. These me. — 

1. They havo found berths leady for them so far in the Agricultural 

Department; but them is a limit to such lecinitmont. 

2. Most students have not sufficient landed property uhicli a ill hung 

them such piofit ns a lesult of agneultuial improvements they 
may effect oil their lands ns will be equal to tbe present income 
from those lands plus the salaries of their appointments. 

3. Some of them are not sufficiently confident of their own capacity to 

make farming profitnblo in the faco of the uncertain natme of 
the Indian monsoons. The practical training suggested above 
under the last paragraph of my answer to question 2 («ii), should 
largely rectify this diffidence. 

4. Absence of facilities and lesources for piivate fanning can bo i noti- 

fied by a preferential assignment to aglkultuial students, of 
deforested and other cnltuiahle waste lands, on favourable 
terms, supplemented by a system of advances for initial outlay. 
I understood that such a system has recently been introduced m 
the Pnnjab and Travnncoie. 

(r) Economic stiess will lend them to appreciate the dignity of manual 
labour, which is the first step to their taking to practical farming. It may 
be mentioned that most of tho students have been drawn fiom the middle 
classes. 

(n) Theie is no piovision for adinneed study of ngricultuial students 
at present and it is very dcsiiable that there should be scope for post-gia- 
duate courses for these students; and, ns fai a« possible, each Province should 
make provision for such study. 

(rit) and (s'm) This is largely tho woik of Local Boa ids and Social 
Service organisations. Some work in this line has been done on a very* small 
scale in the Coimbatore distiict. The laboureis, for whom these schools are 
meant, are tired after their daily uoik and hate no inclination to attend a 
regulnily conducted class. Theie is demand, however, amongst a good 
number of those adults in mral tracts for acquiring some know ledge, A few 
libraries of vernacular hooks have been started in half a dozen villages last 
year by the Coimbatore Distiict Educational Council, and newspapers are 
sometimes read to tbo'o who caie to gather, vernacular lectures on lantern 
elides are. generally appieciated, whatever the subject may be. — Agriculture, 
'Co-operation or Rural Hygiene. 
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QtrrSTid.s' 0. — •DLwownttnov ,vcd Pi opuiamm.- — The mm ®« ot demon 
stialiou nnd propaganda depends largely, if not solely, upon personality. 
Accustomed ns villagers liavo been in the past to the tax-collecting JUnenuo 
Department and tlie awe-inspiring Police, Excise and similar departments, 
it lias taken some time for them to realise that the Government can ho ®o 
nUrnistio ns to organise an Agricultural Depaitmcnt whoso solo object is to 
make them more prosperous. The frequent visit® ot Agiieultuial Demon- 
strators and tlio distribution of villngeis’ calendars hate largely populmised 
tho Agriciiltural Department, and there aro even villngeis who look fonrnul 
to tiio next t i®ii of the agrienltural officet. Ptopngunditt woilc 
has to be done in a miSMonniv spit it and. «is long ns agiieultuial 
officer- talk the language of the tyoU, mo' e with them intimately, 
take inteie'-l in their little eoiueins and, in fact, entei into 
the spill r ol the life of each tiling* 1 , to that extent, the work ot 
tho department will bo popul.u . When, on the other hand, an offieei halts 
most of hi® time in a dak bungalow and i® satisfied with inspecting n field 
heio and a field there ns may bo shown to him bv the local agricultural de- 
monstrator, or i® morely satisfied with the cheeking of etoie® nnd inanuio 
depots, ho will not bo a success. 

(h) The Demonstrators a® a class ate doing their work well, lint it is de- 
sirable that there is more concentration of work in particular localities. It 
is not merely enough to tell a ryot to do this nnd to do that, but it i® 
essential that the Dcmon®tratOr should remain long enough iti the village 
nnd ®ee it done, himself taking off hi® coat and joining in the labour. 

It may be pointed out that tho amount of travelling allowance paid to 
agricultural bubordinuteE is not sufficient to meet their expenses, ami the 
budget giants to the Deputy Dit rotors’ Circle® will have to bo increased. 
Tlie tulc® may have also to he modified, so that subordinate officers mny not 
be out of pocket when they go out on tour. 

Moie Deinonsti.itoi- me wanted, nnd amngcuients m®' nko !>e made (nr 
training a much larger number of demolish a tion coolies. Intelligent field 
labouier* from neighbouring villages may be induced, by tho payment of in- 
creased wages— tli-y may be called village stipend ® — 10 work fot a month 
or two in the nearest Agricultural Station, to observe nnd learn the im- 
proved methods adopted theicin. 

(e) If the methods suggested by agticuHural offieei > ate suitable, the tyot 
docs not lcquiic any inducement to adopt expert advice. Hi® not always 
the case that nit improved method wtl! brim: him a icttim which will cover 
the expenses, nnd a ryot i® shrewd enough to n-k whethei it will pay. For 
example, the application of n niamue inixtuio suggested by me has brought 
in an average increase of 10 per cent, in the yield of paddy grain which, 
for a scientific worker, may he considered a jntMaetoiy result. 10 per cent 
ini rcn®e, how over, on a yield of 8.000 lbs. amount® to 800 lb®., while a similar 
iiiciea'e on a yield of 1.500 lbs. is only ISO lbs. of ginin. The former pn\- 
the cost oi tho manure, the latter doe- not. 

Subject to this general proviso, the ryot i- not avei -e to change lit® 
pi actives. It has to he remembered that ho has as often something himself, 
to enlighten llio Agrkultuml Demonstrator with. 

Since the e* rabli«hnient ot tho Agricultural Depm t meats on theii piescnt 
basis various devices hate been adopted with the view of making the iyot 
take intet est in the woil: of the department, with varied degices of MieCe®s. 
Some of the'e may bo mentioned: — 

(1) One of the most effective methods ior popularising agricultural im- 
plored methods is, in my opinion, the constitution of Advisoiy Boards in 
typical localities, consisting of officials and non-officials belonging to the 
agtienlturnl olns®e®. These advi-oty bodies havo been lound useful in some l'to- 
vinces, in Cejlon and in the Indian State of Mysore but, for some icason or 
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otiioi. tho Madras AgrjouHiu.il Dopmtiuent 1ms fought diy of this kind of 
association iiitli tho ijots. The Mjhoie Agncultui nl nnd Experimental 
Union is n nofen orthj oxninple of the possibilities of ro-operntion uatwc on 
tho lyots and agiitnltiir.il oflicors 

(2) The legislative Couroil elects an Agriinltnr.il Ad\ isoiy Committee 
I do not know vv hat tho functions of file Comimtteo may be, but I know tlmt 
very few mcrobcis of tho Connnittoe hnvo t.ued to visit nn Agrif nltnrnl Sta- 
tion or see tho woik which ir hemg corned on nt Coinihatoro. 

1 3) Tho sj -tem of IIonoi.tr> Visitin' to the AgnctiHuinl College, Comi- 
bntoie, vine intiodured mole thou n decide ago. Jn the hoginning, admail 
percentage ol thee nsitni. come to tlio cotlc/e uiul mote some icrnniks ill the 
visitors’ hook but ihe honorary visitors have now pi nctieally teased to como. 
Most honoraiv visitors never made even one visit duiutg their tenure of 
office The svstem of honornrv visitors stem' commcndnble, but tho right 
sort ot men should ho appointed lij Ooiernment, and probnblv more facilities 
ntlorded to them to do the visiting 

(4) It is also desirable that o system of an oigamsed. annual visit to 
tho college bj the members of the Legislative Council, on tho imitation, of 
tho Minister, should he m ranged, somewhat Minilni to the annual visit of 
the Ttothamstend Experimental Station by the Members of 1’arli.iment ) ended • 
bj tho Cabinet Ministei foT Agricnltmo. Most meinhors of the Legislative 
Council hnvo considerable interest m land and, apart from their being bene- 
fited personally, tlioj will give a sympathetic consideration to agricultural 
questions which nmj como up before tho Council, when they nctunlly find 
that the work of the Agricultural Dopnitmont is not an cyo-vvnsh. 

( 3 ) Visits of actual ciiltivntoix to the Agricultural Stations hnvo been 
arranged from time to time and it is desirable that thorn are more freqnont 
visits. I would even suggest that tho Government make a small provision 
to meet tho charges incurred in looking after the comforts of these guests 
when they come to visit tho Agricultural Stations. 

(6) To my mind, the department is not sufficiently advertised. It is 
gonorally the middlo clnss cultivator who speedily adopts impiorcd methods. 

At the snino tune, it is essential that the indifference of tho richer, and 
geiiornlly the mote educated, lauded classes should soon change into active 
participation in the nctiv itio of the Agricultural Department. They have 
local influence and plenty of lcsourccs. nnd can nffoid to effect impiovcmonts 
both in llieii own interests nnd foi the hunofit of their tcnnnts. Tlioj will 
have to change n life of comparative enso to one or ceaseless effort 

(7) The n< Untie* of the depaitment have been lurgely rcstncted to raot- 
wnri villages, anil the permanently settled mmindnry tracts are mostly tin- 
touched. Tt is desirable ihnt rammdnrs evinre more interest in their agri- 
cultural problems than they have done so far. 

(d) Tlie following uist.imes «r success m niop.ig.imln and demonstration 
w orlc are giv en i — 

r 0 The introduction of the seed diilt in Tininvelly and ploughs of 
itnpiovcd pnttein all over the country. 

tfi) Adoption of a lower seed rate nnd the crouomii transplantation 
of paddy. 

(in) Tho practice of glowing gicen inanuu ciop,. 

fie) Extension of areas adopting the application of indigenous 
mnuuics like lionemeal oil-eakes and fish guano .mil of fertilisers 
like ammonium sulnhate nnd supei-pliospli.it* . 

fo) Introduction of impioved seed strains of pntldv. 

fvi) General improvement in cotton cultivation. 
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(*>H) Geneial impioi enicnt in bugaicnne cultivation and jaggery 
making. 

(viu) Use of spraying machines to combat crop pests, both insects and 
fungi. 

All the above aio due to the activities of tho officers of the Agricultural 
Department. Much moie work has yet to be done, but the problems have 
so far been tackled with care. More staff is essential. 

Failures : — 

Une cannot say that the ryot has yet adopted a better preservation ol 
cattle manure. 

Question 4. — Administration, — (a) The piesent Board of Agriculture has 
moie or less outlived its usefulness, and the Central Boaid of Agriculture sug- 
gested by Dr. Clouston which would consist ot Administrators. Ministers and 
Experts, would be most unwieldy and, in my humble opinion, would not do 
much useful business, even of an advisory character. 

The idea of a small Central Board consisting of 3 to 5 members, somewhat 
similar to the Hallway Board, has been suggested. It has a few good points. 
When provincial autonomy has been granted to Provinces, this Control Boaid 
could at best only give advice, and probably high salaries will have to be paid 
to the membeis constituting the Board. 

Except that some of the Experts had, immediately on their arrival 20 years 
ago, some months’ training at Pirn, there was practically no allegiance ot 
the Provinces to Pusa nor did the Provinces get much benefit from the Central 
Government all these years, even when Agriculture was not a Transferred 
subject. 

The idea of a Central Board of Agriculture offering advice to Local Gov- 
ei ninents, whether the Ministers m the Provinces wnnt the advice or not, will 
not be acceptable to the legislatures of the country. It would be argued 
that, starting as an advisory body, the Centrnl Board may come to assume 
statutory powers. So far as the administration of Tiansferied subjects m tho 
Provinces is concerned, the very fundamental principle is that these Ministers 
must learn the art of administration and, during that period, they may make 
mistakes, and it is bettor that they profit by their own mistakes rather than 
being counselled by an outside authority. 

There are a few questions of international concern in which the Central 
Government may take the initiative, e.q., crop protection from outside infec- 
tion, Customs and Bnilway freight on ngrioulturnl goods, etc. In some cases, 
as for instance, with regard to the International Institute of Rome, it is quito 
possible that each Province may seek to have its ow n representation. 

(b) The object aimed at cannot be nchieved by increasing the scientific staff 
■of the Government of India. Great benefits will accrue, liowover, by pooling 
the services of scientific officers, and one of the methods in which this can bo 
done is as follows and is somewhat on the lines followed by the United States 
•of America. Each State in the Union has, for instance, its own staff of Che- 
mists and enjoys autonomy w ith full scope for tackling its ow n problem*. At 
the same time, tlieie is a peunnnent organisation called the Association of 
Agneultnrnl Chemists, which peiiodically meets mid jiublishes what are termed 
■Official Methods recognised nil the woild over. 

There may be one Chemist in a Pi ovince in India and, while the problems 
poi taining to his Province have to be solved by himself, on his own initiative 
oi conjointly with the Deputy Dneitois, it must be leuigmsed that he lias 
much to learn from the Agricultural Chemists of other Provinces. However 
clever he may he, as long as lie does not come occasionally in contact with 
similar woi leers in other fields, he will run in liis own narrow groove and 
develop a bpirit of self-sufficiency which is detrimental to progress. Until 
now, such a stagnation was partly rectified by the opportunity which officers 
had of meeting their co-workers at meetings of tile Board and Seeticnnl Con- 
ferences, or in the cose of European Oflioeis by coming into contact with 
workers on similar subjects whenever they go home on leave. 
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Non Hint provincial autonomy lias been granted and the services are to be- 
Indinuised, it seems necessary to make some provision of a permanent nature 
vvherebv the Provincial Scientific Experts irill be able to 1-Jiow what their 
co-workers me doing in otlier Piovinces. "What I luivo stud abovo about 
Agricultuial Chemistry applies equally to other branches of research. A ten- 
tative scheme for the co-ordmation of these research woikers is suggested 
beloir — 

I Theie shall be a number of Sectional Associations which shall be per 
manently constituted for the follow ing branches of Agiieultural Research, as 
a beginning — 

1. Chemists, Soil Physicists and Bacteriologists. 

2 Botanists and Plant Breeder'-,. 

3. Mycologists. 

>1. Entomologists. 

5. Livestock Experts, and 

G. Agricultural Enginccis. 

II. All officers of the Indian Agricultural Service, officeis holding posts 
similar to the Indian Agricultural Service hut outside that cadre, whether 
appointed in India oi by the Secretary of State, on short term contract or on 
long-term, and officers of similar standing in Indian States, shall he ipso ]acto 
membeis of the Association. 

III. Each Association shnll elect one of their members to be the Secretary 
who shall bo the convener and co-ordinating officor. He need not necessnuly 
be attached to the Central Government. 

IT. The duties of these Boards shall include the following : — 

(a) To encourage co-ordinate work in each subject, consistent with locnl 

conditions, as far ns possible. 

(b) To consider and scrutinise the programmes of experts and offer 

suggestions. 

(Tn the earlier years the consideration of the programmes of the Expel ts 
in the Provinces formed an important item on the agenda of the Board. It 
was diopped after sometime, apparently because the somewhat heterogenous 
body of the Board did not feel justified in scrutinising the work of particular 
scientists. One need not fight shy or feel delicate ovci the matter of sub- 
mitting proginmmes to a Council of Experts, nnd there need be no fenr of 
iutei faience. What is aimed at is team work, giving help to, and obtaining 
help from, otheis. There is no one after all who cannot learn something from 
lus co-workers.) 

(c) To fiivo prominence to research work which will lead- to results of 

economic importance, in preference to pure academic vvoik. 

(d) To arrange for team work in specialised lines of study in different 

Piovmces and evolve official methods of experimenting, by ap- 
pointing referees, the work being done in a concerted lnannei, 
avoiding at the same time, unnecessary duplication nnd over- 
lapping. 

(c) To appoint referees for assessing resenreh work submitted for publi- 
cation. 

(j) To consider subjects as may bo referred to them, from time to time, 
fiom Central or Provincial Governments. 

(<;) To organise periodical conferences. 

(As regards periodical confoiences, those who have attended the two ot 
three Seetionnl Conferences will Testify to the fact thnt they learnt from co- 
workeis moio at these Conferences than at Board Meetings, mote in informal 
talks than at those forninlly convened meetings, nnd more m that one week by 
personal touch than could be learnt by any amount of correspondence. The 
question of expense' by way of travelling allowances will always crop up, but 
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•jf tlie highly paid scientific experts have to be kept tip to date, the expense 
must he presided for. Tf the Conference oi special Boards bo convened ft » 
the «amo place and about the same time ns alien the Indian Science Con ai css 
holds its sittings, there may be a sating of expense to a certain extent, because 
several officer* of the department nre deputed to attend the Setente Congics* 
every year. This deputation lias to be encouraged because, apart Horn their 
rending papers at the Conference, it does them— expei ts in applied soiente* — 
a lot ot good to conic into occasional contact with expert* in puic seicnce.) 

Qrisnox 5. — Fisistn. — fa) One of the methods nt financing piovision fo* 
short-term credit to qultivntois, which may be suggested, is the one similar to 
what is adopted by some manure firms to help the planter. The method ton 
sists in an agent of the firm making an estimate ol the probable next year’s 
outturn of crop of a coffee or a tea estate and making ait advance to the 
planter to the extent of the value of that crop. The advance may be in the 
form of manures, tools and sometimes cash. The ciop is pledged to the 
manure firm, and, as soon ns the harvest is over, the firm cither purchases ihu 
crop or sells it in the open market, with the knowledge and approval of the 
planter, at the proper time. 

To work a similar credit system for the benefit of the large tyot popu- 
lation will be a lnirlv big concern, but, with the help of properly organised 
village pnnchayiits and co-opeintive credit societies, this is possible. To be 
able to advance the planters, the firm-, get necessary funds by overdrafts fiom 
leiognised Banks. These panchaynts and co-operative societies should bo 
directly financed by n system of State Aid to Agricnlfcnic — somewhat similar 
to the State Aid to industries, recently introduced in Madias, — the panchaynts 
and societies being licdd responsible and invested with the necessary powers 
for the grunting of advances to the cnltivntois on the security of standing 
ti ops and their lecovery and subsequent payment to Government. 

The produro may nl«6 be stocked by these societies nnd sold nt oppoitune 
moments getting the maximum advantage to the ryot, obviating the necessity 
for his heuig obliged to sell it on the tlne«bing flora and tlioicfoie getting 
minimum value for liis produce. 

Adi anccs for long-teim eiodit could be managed only by special socirties, 
well linniued nml with proper safeguards of securities of immovable property. 

(l>) Tho iuIos which govern the system of laeeavi, fiom the period of appli- 
cation lor loan, through the different stages of local enquiry by different sets 
of ofiicei s, tho sanction of the grant and tho actual receipt ot money, up to the 
repayment of tho last instalment, are nppaiently so rigid, and necessarily so, 
that cut tit ators very often do not care to put themselves to so much trouble. 
They would rather go to a locnl moneylender nnd got a loan quickly, showing 
then pioperty ns a collateral xocmity or mortgaging it, even though they 
may have to pay a greater rate of interest. Consistent with safety, it is worth 
while consider! tig whether the rules could he mnde less rigorous. Also when 
the Agt fault Ural Department is better mnuuod, it is also worth while consider- 
ing whether agricultural officers may not bo entrusted with this work. Inci- 
dentally it will make ilio department better known nnd even rnoio popular 
than it is now. 

Qckxtion 0. — Soils. — (o) (i) The most urgent line tor the improvement of 
soils in the Madias President y is the incorporation ot organic matter or 
humus, to build up gradunlly 'thc productive power of the exhausted soils most 
of which liavo reached their minimum cropping values. 

This inem politico of organic matter is engaging the attention «if the 
depaitmentnl officers, nnd, apait fiom green leaves which weie foimerly used 
for mauurial purposes, gieen manure crop* are now regularly grown in tne 
fields and ploughed m to n large extent. A better preservation of cattle 
manure is essential, Synthetic larm yard manure has recently beer, taken up 
aiul it is expected that it will be widely adopted. 

i 

. (itl The reclamation of alkali land* is not a serious coneeru tor this 
Piovidcncy. 
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(hi) Erosion of suif.aee soil by flood water is mostly a localised work and, 
on the piineiple of a stitch in time, putting up bum h and allowing foi natural 
drainage lias to be attended to, as soon as anj small damage has been done. 

(h) (li Several acies of loud of marked defective diainage in tbo i’enyar 
tract of the Madura district hare been bi ought under cultivation and have 
shown distinct impi moment, as a result of the application of gieen loaves, 
gieoii nvinute crops and municipal lubbish and the coiting of diifeient kinds 
of soils. 

(2) As n lesult of ten years’ woik at the Manganallur Agricultural Station 
in the Tnnjoie district, in which judicious manuring and seasonal cultivation 
weie careful l\ practised, sunounding villages have improved their lands to a. 
greater piodiicmg power. 

(3) Over a block of 43 acies comprising the wet lands of the Central Faim, 
Coimbatoie the average jield of paddv has inci eased from about 2,500 1bs. to 
4,000 lbs. per acio, m the comse of 15 years, as a lesult of good cultivation 
and careful manuring. 

(e) The best that can be dona is to sell such lands as far ns possible to tlio 
residents of the v illnge in open auction. If the ni eas are fail ly large and exist 
in blocks, the sale mnj be adi erti«ed w idely, so that people outside tlie villago- 
who wish to imest m lands mat take them up. At the same time, it is worthy 
of considei ation whether these blocks of lands may not be nssigned to agiieul- 
tuial students on low lentnl or on long lease. 

The methods of reclamation of lands which linvo gone out of cultivation 
can be detailed only after an inspection of the lands, in the light of the leasons 
which line c led to the abandonment of cultivation theiein. 

Qufstiox 10 — FritTiLisi'iis. — fa) Theic is necessity for both natural 
manures and artificial fertilisers in tile country. Owing to the demand from 
foreign countiies, indigenous manures like honemenl. fish lnnnure and poonacs 
are compaiatively moio costlj at piesont than imported nitiheial fertilisers, 
calculated on unit values. A judicious mixture of both kinds is often the most 
useful. The lnghei cost of fish mainite is also due to a lower “ catch ” on the 
Malabar coast in recent years. 

(b) It is desirable to have a Fcitiliser Act in which tlio analysis of mnnu- 
rial ingredients is guaranteed In some cases as in fish mnnuie, adulteration 
is not necessai ily fraudulent, but is often due to the defective system of drying 
fish in tlie sandy seabeacli 


(c) Populaiisation of new manures can be effected by demonstration in 
selected demonstration plots on ryots’ lands and by intensive propaganda. 

(cl) Tlieie ha« been a considei able increase in the use of manures in most 
of the deltaic soils of the Piesidencj, especially Tanjore. The planters have 
alwajs been the biggest pnrchaseis. 

(«) Potash manuies aie generally not required for the soils of Madras. 
Phosphates in the form of super, bonemeal and flour phosphate have been 
t.inlv well investigated and, with the supply of nitiogenous manuies oi gieen 
a. anures, tlieie is an mcienSe in ciop production, especially in the jield of 
h*»in Most of the work on phosphates has been done with regal d to paddy 
As Tegaids sulphate of ammonia, it lias been found a suitable, and at present 
a cheap, nitrogenous manure for paddy and sugarcane. 

(/) The piactico of using cowdung as fuel maj be said to be on tlie decrease. 
It is onlj when forest wood is made cheaplj available that the use of c -a dung 
ns fuel will further decrease. 


Qrrsi.oN- 22. Co-orcr. max. — (b) (i it) Fiom the successful lesults obtain- 
ed by the Lalgudi Co-operativ e Agricultural Society’s farm m the 
mu* disti ict , I consider that it is desiiable to extend the eastern, 

this Society leased out, on usual teims, 10 acres of paddy land in a block, ftom 
several rj ots, and began to cultivate the same nceordmg to the advice of the 
Agricultural ofticers. The aiea is under the f direct supervision of the- 
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local Agricultural Demonstrator who has to obtain tho necessary funds from 
the Secretary of the societj* who in his turn, is asked to maintain accounts in 
proper form. The members meet occasionally and go round the farm. Aftei 
payment of the lease amounts in kind and aftei deducting all cultivation 
charges, theie was a net profit of Es. 300 amounting to Es. 30 per acre Inst 
year. This small demonstration faim has created gient inteiest amongst 
neighbouring villages and people aie always welcome. There are vernaculnr 
labels stuck up in each field which explain the nature of treatment or improve- 
ment, and an illiterate cooly wns able to explain to me what was being done 
in that area. It has great educational value amongst the cultivators. 

(6) Ox) An Agricultural-Industrial Co-operative Manure Society was 
started with flourish of trumpets, nt Shiyali in the Taujoie district, with veiy 
indefinite ideas and no knowledge of business and ended as a complete failuie. 
When theie aie a number of small Indian-managed bone ciushmg factories 
which are working profitably for years, for instance the one at Ivadambur in 
Tinnevelly district, the only reason that can be assigned for the failuie of the 
Shiyali Society is lack ot business methods. With a borrowed capital of 
Es. 30,000 and a share capital of Es. 19,000 machinery weie obtained at enor- 
mous cost at the time of the War. The Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
conceived the idea, the Industrial Engineer designed and purchased the 
macluneiy, and the mhasdais were asked to run the manure works. The 
society has now gone into liquidation after causing complete loss to the share- 
holders and considerable loss to the Bonk which lent the monoj . With care- 
ful management and a little forethought, this should have turned out a profit- 
able concern. The failure of the society has given a set-back to tlie starting 
of similar undertakings in the district. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) The piessnt system of education 
is mostly of a literaiy character. The brain is more tapidlj developed than 
the hands nud eyes which have not been trained to the «ame extent. Educa- 
tion, as it is impnited in schools and colleges, is moic oi less loutine, what- 
ever may be the theoretical methods advocated in training institutions. The 
object of education is to prepare the pupils and students for examinations, and 
the nature of public examinations is such that a student can afford to waste 
11 months in the yeni and cram in one month and pass equally well with one 
who has been applying himself to his studies throughout the course. There 
is no stimulus for thinking and no incentive for developing powers of observa- 
tion. Theie has been going on a great agitation in recant years amongst 
educational experts against this one-sided education, and one of the method 1 ! 
suggested i« to tack on technological studies, including Agiiculti’io, to schools 
and colleges ill all stages of education. 

What is wanted is to make educated classes appreciate the dignity of labour 
and get them to realise that the acquirement of a certain amount of literary 
education is not inconsistent with the doing of some manual work. On the 
other hand, an educated man must learn to do it better. With the diminished 
prospects of employment in the country for these literary — educated classes, 
they will soon have to get accustomed to manual labour, and I consider that 
it will bo the first step and a new era for agricultural efficiency. 

The remarks J have made above apply to all stages of education, collegiate, 
secondaiy and elementary, but more pointedly to the fust two. The child, b> 
nature, enjoys doing manual work with its tiny hands and, if only he gets a 
competent teacher, he will continue to relish manual work all his life. Tlu> 
Scout movement which is now’ lapidly spreading in the country is an illus 
tration to show that joung boys are not averse to manual work 

(6) (/) The only possible method whereby rural education may be improved 
on the desired lines is to have 1 more efficient teachers — teachers who can use 
their hands and ejes and who can show their pupils how to use them effer 
lively. Let inc illustrate my remarks by quoting some figures from the last 
Beporfc of the Distiiot Educational Council of Coimbatore. During the year 
1925-26 there ueie 1,617 elementary schools foi boys and 2,?30 tcacbors. Of 
these, 39 w’eio secondary trained and 33 secondary untrained teachers; theie- 
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were 280 higher elemental y trained tenehers and 158 higher elementary un- 
trained teachers, while the lower elementary tinincd teacheis were io 5 and 
the lowei elemeiitaij untrained teacheis were 1,002. Put in othei voids, 1,757 
nut of 2 210 teacheis had n.ier lead beyond the lower elementary stage, and 
r thousand ot them weie untrained as well. The tenehers in -these villages 
neithei command respect nor me they sufficiently paid for nieie subsistence, 
and most ot them are man led and have families to maintain. Is it possible 
to tinin the future pioneers in ngricultuio with teacheis of the above type? 

Aftei all what is taught at present in most schools is a little reading, wiit- 
inu and arithmetic, and there is possibly no scope for regular natuie study, 
e\en though that subject may be included for clepaitmental reasons in the 
time table 

(h) (it) Tlieie is a gieat demand for education in lural areas ns may bo 
judged from the laige number of applications sent by these villagers to the 
Distnct Educational Council foi the opening of new schools. Compulsory 
elemental \ education lias been introduced into sis Muneipalities of tho dis- 
tnct ot Coimbatore 9,045 boys out of n population of school-going ago 
amounting to 11,003, have attended schools in 1925-26, working out to a per- 
centage of 8S, while the coi responding figures for boys in the luial areas of 
the distnct me 38,044; 1.81,307 and 21 pci cent, respectively. 

That more pupils of school-going ago will attend schools, if there is ade- 
quate piovision, is seen from tho figures for girls’ schools, although there is 
no compulsion foi gills to attend schools. 4,525 girls out of 10,109 gills of 
school-going age, i c , 45 pei cent, have attended schools in Municipalities, 
a bile only 5 per cent, of the gills of school-going ago have attended m rural 
ai ens. 

In my opinion education up to the elementary standard must ho mado 
compulsoiy both in towns and villages. It will add to the efficiency of tho 
rjot classes. 

(b) (in) The chief reason why there is a small pioportion of boys in ruial 
rnnary schools m the higher classes is that tlioy enn earn some wages for tho 
inniily oi do some work on their fathers’ lands. It may also bo due to in- 
ability to pay the school fees for tho higher class ; and if a hoy cannot do much 
manual labour, he can at least attend to the grazing of cattle and sheep or 
scare crows in a field of ripened cholatn. 

Qcrsnov 24. — Atth vctinc. Cvpitu., — (o) Men of capital are often business 
men who will invest capital in concerns which will bring them largest profits. 
Investment in hanks is tho general practice. There are, however, men of 
means who care more for the secuiity of property than for tho earning of a 
laiger interest, and most peoplo in the country who have earned money in 
different walks of life, wish to, and actually do, invest ill landed property. It 
is not so much a matter of enterprise with them, hut a question of safe invest- 
ment foi their children. One may sell his land to meet the cost of education 
of a son, but, os soon os tho son begins to eain, the one ambition of the family 
is to invest the savings in landed pi operty. 

(b) The factors which tend to discourage owners of agricultural lands from 
cairjing out impiovements are: — 

(1) General inertia and a disinclination to take trouble; and agriculture 

is a business which involves trouble and constant attention. 

(2) A general sense of contentment, as long as sufficient income is 

received for the ordinary requirements of tlio family. 

(3) Several owners of lands are absentee landloids, who have either 

leased out their lands for fived yearly payments in cash or kind, 
or who have entrusted their lands to ill-paid local agents, who 
often fieht shy of, and even lesent, any ontside interfeience, like 
the preachings of an Agricultural Demonstiator. 

(41 Want of definite knowledge about the possibilities of help fiom the 
officers of the Agiiculturnl Department. 
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(6) Want of funds to purchase the improved implements or the man ares 
recommended. 

(6) Want of facilities of cattle and labour. 

(7) Lastly a certain amount of want of confidence m the preachings oc 

the Agricultural Demonstrator, ns there are still people who con- 
sider that the departmental officers are more theoretical than 
practical, and who are also sceptical about the results of experi- 
ments said to hove been ncliieved in Government Agricultural 
Stations. 
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Oral Evidenoe. 

10718 The Chaiimnn • lino Sahib Itnmaswami Sivan, you are in tbo 
Inclinn Agi (cultural Semce 5 — Yes 

10717. You nro the Government Lectuiing Chemist in tho Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore 5 — Yes. 

10718 Yon bate been good enough to put in a very carefully prepnrod 
note of what >011 tush to lay befoio the Commission, and my colleagues and 
1 ire gi eath obliged to you for that. Do you wish to make any statement 
in amplification of tour note at this stage, 01 shall sc proceed at once to 
question and nnswei •* — May I say anything tlint 1 hate got to sny. at the end 5 

10719 Mo-t certainly Would you please let tho Comnussion have a short 
aceonnt of tom on 11 training and previous posts 5 — T passed out of the Agri- 
cultural College. Saidnpet. in 1892, taking the Diploma in Agriculture, first 
in my class ot <10 students I pnssed tho B.A. examination in Chemistry ns a 
priute candidate, using the lciiou ledge tthicli I had learnt at Saidapot for 
passing mt Chemistry BA I tins employed ns Fnim Bailiff at the Saidnpet 
f,u m, in the first six years of mt seivico. Later, I ttas employed as a Lectiuer 
at the Agricult ui al College at Saidnpet, and latterly, from 1903 up to date, at 
Coimbatore. During this period, for three y ears, I was Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the Engineoi nig College, Madras, teaching applied chemistry to the Senior 
Engineer students of tho B E. classes. Starting with my knowledge of 
chemistry acquired flora Mr. Iieess, who was the Professor of Chemistry at 
Saidnpet, I had laboratory tinining under Dr. Lclimnnn, who was the Agri- 
culturist Chemist to the Government of Mysore, Dr. Van Gcyrol, Chemical* 
Exnnunei to the Government of Madras, and, for a little while, under 
Dr Wilson, who was Professor of Chemistry nt tho Presidency College, Madras. 
I also had some training at the hands of Dr. Leather, and n little from 
Hr Colin- who was Assistant Agricultural Chemist to tnc Got eminent of 
India m the old days. I had been lectnnng in the earlier days on geology, 
meteorology and physiography. I was teaching ngiiculture foi some time, 
hut fm over 2o years, 1 hate been practically connected with the teaching of 
chemistry, inorganic, organic and agricultural, both theoretical and practi- 
cal. I have been connected with a little journalistic work as Editor, for 
three or four years, of the Journal of flic Madras Agricultural Student •’ 
Union, and I hate been in fairly close touch with agricultural mosements in 
the countij. I hate attended seveial Science Congi esses, and am one of tlio 
Deforces for the Agiicultnral Section theieof. I presided, _ in the nbscnce of 
Sir Ganga Bam, who should hate presided on that occnsion, at one of tho 
meetings of the Agricultuinl Section of the Indian Science Congi ess, when I 
read a small pnpei on the slope and limitations of agricultural lcsearch 
My chief work has been teaching, and, wlintevoi time and leisure I could 
devote to resenrrh work. I have done moie ns a hobby tlinn because I was 
asked to do anything in that line. One of the subjects on which I have done 
a fair amount of research woik was on the question of the phosphate problem 
in Southern India about which I have read a number of papers, published a 
number of bulletins and pamphlets, and recently published a memoir on the 
utilisation of mineral phosphate as a manure for the paddy lands of Tnnjore. 
I acted, as early ns 1912, as Agricultural Chemist; 1 relies cd Dr. Harrison 
in 1917 and had officiated as Agricultmal Chemist, Madras, of and on, for two 
and a half years, before I was appointed to the Indian Agricultural Seri ice. 
I may sny I am an Agricultural Chemist by piofession and a Lectuiing 
Chemist liy designation. The expression “ Lecturing Chemist ” is rather a 
new thing It looks ns though it were coined particulnrlv to describe some 
of us. In othei colleges, we would bo called Professors of Chemistry or some- 
thing like that. I am afraid that the designation “ Lectuiing Chemist ” looks 
as though I am not a icnl Agricultural Chemist, hut T consider that I am 
really an Agricultural Chemist by profession. When I letiio a few months 
hence, I propose to mako agricultural chemistry a means of getting on in tho 
world, piohably putting up a board as “Consulting Agricultural Chemist.” 
I have moted very intunntelv amongst tho ryot classes. During these yeais, 
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when T was doing the phosphate work, I came into very intimate contact 
with the rjot®, nnd I know genet ally, as much as an oflioial can know, theii 
difficulties and their limitations. 

10720. You have been in touch with those who have been ca trying on 
research work, although you lia\e not been, ns jou say, lice to devote youiself 
to it to the extent that you would have liked J — Because, all the time 1 was 
put in charge of tenching. They said “ You me veiy clever at teaching ” nnd 
1 was put to tenching. 

10721. May I question you for a moment on your note as punted and put 
before the Commission? With regaid to question 1 — Reseat ch — . T lather 
gather that soil aio seized with the impoitanee of oiganising lese.ireh on the 
lines of team work 9 — Yes. 

10722. What do you think of the organisation and woik of the Indian 
Cential Cotton Committee ns a type of team woik 9 — It is with lcfctencc to 
one single ciop nnd the funds me piosided by an outside agency to btart with, 
by the "British Cotton Growers’ Association. A cotton cess w>ns levied for the 
puipose, nnd 1 have no objection to particular crops, not only of special nn- 
poitauce for India, but of international intoiest as it weie, being tackled 
“ ciop-war ” in a particular place. I do not know whether it is a blanch of 
the Centrnl Board; npait iiom the question of ndmmistiation, it would appear 
that, for the purposes of research in cotton, a good place was wanted. Bombay 
was selected, and in Bombay there is an organisation in which seiy good 
research work is being carried on ; it is almost similar to the w ork on sugai - 
cane being carried on at Coinibntoi e. 

10723. I am referring to the Technological Institute and the lahoiatory? — 
I have not seen it. 

10724. Do you npptovo of the general notion of organising research ac- 
cording to crops? — Not always. For instance, tnlce tho case of paddy: I 
would like Madias to develop on paddy on its own lines, and li Bengal lins 
got to do it, it should do it separately. The pioblem of rice gi owing in 
Madras is probably a little diffident fiom the problem of rice glowing in 
Bengal. 

10723. 1‘iofet so; GnnftwUc: A little diffoientP — I think there is a littlu 
difference in prnctice, but tlieio is much more of climatic differences. 

10720. The Chniiman: Would it not be true to say that, while a problem of 
that nntuie may have a groat deal in it that is common between this Presi- 
dency and, let us sny, Bengal, thoie would he certain elements or the problem 
which would he particular to this or that Province? Would that be a fair 
w j.j of snjmg it? — Even if it weto so, I think it is dosiiablc to linve a sepninto 
paddy lesenicli station for Madras and another sepaiate reseaich station for 
Bengal. Tlieio is no harm in duplicating to that extent. 

10727. So that, as far ns paddy goes, you would not apply some Midi 
oiganisation ns the Indian Central Cotton Committee to that crop 9 — Per- 
sonally, T would not. 

10728. Aie you yourself engaged in any research work at tho moment?— 
J am just now trying to devise mnnuro mixtures on tho present unit values 
of different niammrcs available in Southern India for the deltaic lands of the 
Presidency. It is a work which I have taken upon myself, not because I was 
asked to do it. My chiei object is to ariivc at what are called assimilation 
factors, according to 0 r, Kellner’s work in Japan. That is to say. if you 
apply a ceitain quantity of manure, containing so much of nitrogen, phosphoiic 
acid nnd potash, you recover in tho crop icturn only a certain quantity, oven 
if it is a soluble manure; that is tho assimilation factor in the manure, a 
factor which wo have to take into consideintion in detei mining the inanurinl 
requirements of a ciop. 

30729. Would you regaid this particular piohlcm, on which vou are engaged 
on your own choice, ns a fundamental problem, or ns a problem of pure 
science? How would you describe it? — It is a fundamental problem. 
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10*, j Could yon tell me what work has been carried on in the Presidency 
of Benge! on that particular subject?— I do not think the question of assi- 
milation me tors ha- been tackled, so far as official record' go, in Bengal. 

lOTtt So tar as official records go, are yon satisfied that yon would know 
if re-earth of that -ort had been carried on** — I think it is desirable that they 
should tii 1 j on -eparately. 

10732 Yon do not think that any lPter-cominnmcation would he useful? — 
I slunk, it would be uaetul, 1 think I should know what they are doing and 
the-v should know what I am doing. 

10733 But. like most people who have studied the history of research, yon 
ate not too irighte.ied bj the existence of a certain amount of duplication? — 
1 am not afraid ot it As a matter of fact, there is necessity for it. 

10731 You piobably leahse that duplication very often leads to valuable 
coriertion of results which, in many cases, ha' led to discoveries of the utmost 
impoitance 6 — Yes, and there are side lines which, will be indicated to- us when 
at* are duplicating it is not only a question of personal error; there is the 
que-tion of different soils, climate' and other conditions with winch we deal. 

10735 On page 152 of your note jou say, “ Reseaich workers who specialise 
in particular branches of learning must devote their lives to it. ffor the 
'ahe of an allowance of a sum of Rs. 150. scientific experts have had to 
relegate their research work, often times in the past, to their assistants and 
subordinate-, although they were drawing their main salaries as cxuerts. , ‘ 
Will ion describe very shortly the circumstances in which this allowance of 
R» 150 has so prevented the careers of experts? — There is an allowance ol 
Rs 150 attached to the post of Principal of this College. Tn Madias, of all 
the Agricultmal colleges in India, the man who is actually teaching i« nrt 
necessanly the Principal. The senior officer on the spot is appointed Prin- 
cipal- he i« either an Economic Botanist or an Agricultural Chemist or a 
Mycologist or a Paddy Specialist, or a Cotton Specialist ns at the pre'eivs 
time, people who have their appointments in the regular cadre of the Indian 
Agricultural Service and draw their salaries as such. Xow when they take 
on the duties of Principal, it is my opinion that it is not humanly pos-iblo 
that they could devote the same amount of attention to their research work 
when th°y have multifarious duties to do as Principal. The duties of the 
Principal of this College are not exactly on a line with the duties of the 
Principal of an Am College like the Presidency College, because there it is 
only the administration of the College, while here he has the ndministi ation 
of the estate, roads, sanitation, lighting, etc., so that, let alone the correspond- 
ence involved, the amount of time that he has got to devote to all these little 
details is so great, as a matter of fact the annoyance in attending to these 
details is 'o much, that I do not think it is possible for any research worker 
to devote his full time to research. 


10736 To pa's to another subject in your note, you are verv clear as to the 
inadvisability in your view, of any central organisation being set up which 
might have an authority over provincial Departments of Agriculture, or over 
the direction of agricultural research in the Provinces. You sav, and if I 
may snj so I agree with yon, that any proposal which traverses, either in 
letter or in 'pint, the idea lying behind the Reforms of 1919 will not he 
acceptable to the Provinces and would be doomed to failure? Xevertheless, 
may I mice it? that so far I carry you with me, that is "the view e^pre^sed in 
youi note. If that is accepted, there is still the nossibilitv, i'" there not, 
of setting up some central advisory body, not administrative in its function, 
not executive in its authority, but able to encourage coordination between 
Province and Provinco and able, we might hope, to support the financial 
resources at the disposal of any particular Province for any particular piece 
of work. Do I make that clear?— Yes. 

!?S iS r ee the cr ? ntion of s ° me such central l>ody 
as that which I have outlined? I want to be perfectly phin that there is no 
question of compulsion; there is no question of overriding authority; the 
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initiative might lost with the Province; a particular problem would come up 
for Investigation in n Province; if the authorities in the Province de«ned the 
advice aud perhaps the hnaiicial help of the central advisory body, they would 
submit their plans and ask for advice and financial assistance as well. How 
would you view a suggestion of that sort? — -You said that such a body would 
bo purely advisory? 

10733. Purely advisoiy? — And uould be an honorary body al«o? 

10739. I am not piepnred to commit myself to that now 9 — Because my 
answer is going to depend upon that. If it is going to bo a costly Bo.ud like 
the Railway Board, if it is to entail the f-nlniies of five officers at Rs. 3,000 
each, I think that, in course of time it will assume mandntoij poveis. A 
pioposal to appoint a pniticular person or a pailicular set of leseaich offieeis 
to be financed fiom the piovincinl levonuo might be suggested ns benefiting 
that particular Province. What I menu is this, if such a proposal is sug- 
gested, it is quite possible that the local Legislntuio may not accept it. The 
Minister is responsible to the local Lcgislatuic. If it is not accepted once, 
if it is not accepted a second time, aud if it is not accepted a third tune, it is 
quite possible that a pioposal of that kind which involves some land ol financial 
liability upon the Province might he coitificd by His Excellency the Governor. 
That is a contingency which might arise and about which I know the local 
Legislatures are faiily delicate. They rather wish to avoid all chances of 
giving an opportunity to the Governor to certify. When giants me not 
voted by the Provincial Lcgislatuic, it is left to the Governor to ceitify. 

10740. Yes, I am familiar with the constitution, hut I do not quite iollow 
the application of your argument to the particular pi oposol I hn\ e in mind ; 
piobably we have misunderstood each other? — The Central Boanl may send 
up a proposnl; it may he advisoiy. The piopo>nl may involve some financial 
liability on the Province. In such eases, the Legislntuio may accept, and 
then it is well and good; but suppose the Legislntuio does not accept, then 
there is the possibility that it may be bnid to ilie Legislative Council: “ you 
are people who do not know anything; the piOpo^al 1ms come from an expert 
body; therefore you should accept it; if you do not accept it, the Governor 
will certify, or rather the people in charge will ask that it be certified,” That 
is why 1 asked if it was going to be on liownnry body. If it is not going to 
' be a paid agency, I think it is worth trying. 

10741. Aro you quite suro you aie right on a point of fact? Aie you suio 
you aie right in suggesting that certification by the Governor would he within 
the law on the pniticular point you have in mind? — I -think so. 1 think, when 
the Legislature does not vote, the Governor has the pouei of certification. T 
am subject to coricction: T am not a member of the Legislative Council and 
I do not know much about it. 

10742. Mr, Knmat: Which subjects do jou mean? — Transferred subjects. 

10743. The Chairman: But provided tlieie was no question of salaries 
attaching to services on tho Advisory Board, you think there would be no 
difficulty? — No. 

10744. Then it is possible? — Provided it consists again of official-, and non- 
o flu ink. I want that the Coutrnl Boaul. if tlieie ib one, should he more a 
non-oflioinl body than an official body. We linvo suffered in the past by not 
taking non-officials sufficiently into our confidence; if you me going again to 
create an organisation of officials, I think it is not going to help us very much. 

10743. If the Central Hoard consisted partly of representatives chosen by- 
all the Provinces, partly of representatives of the Control Government nnd 
partly of gentlemen of distinction who have shown interest in, nnd knowledge 
of, agricultural matteis, if it consisted also of those who in tho course of their 
business, buy and sell or manufacture agxicnlturnl pioducts, would tlmt be a 
sort of body which you have in blind? — Even then I say it should he confined 
to questions of international concern as far ns possible laflier than of Pio- 
vinees. If the Provinces want ndvico they will ask for it; 1 think ndvico need 
not ho thrust upon people who may bo unwilling to tnko it. 
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10740. I agree , if the Proi meos nnt advice, they should nsk. But whom 
do sou suggest they should go to for advice?— Certainly nob the kind of 
Ceiitr.il Bon id th.it yon me now suggesting. 

107 i 7 I nnnt .i consti uctivo suggestion; you must linro soinotliing in 
yom mind-' — It is niy opinion that the kind of Central Board yon lire now 
thinking of. consisting of a number ot people, some officials and some non- 
officials and -o on, is going to be cvtiemcly unwieldy. I do not think that, 
ci en in an ndinoiy ehnraeter, they could gito much help. I mean it is going 
to he so unwieldy and the problems of tile different Pi ovinccs arc going to he 
so great. I do not quite see how this Central Board is going to hclji the 
Pi ovinccs. 

HIT 1^. lou enu-ape, sou soy, the pos-ibihts of Piotnices de-iling advice; 
will you tell me whcic you suggest the Piovinees should go for advice?— T 
hate just suggested a scheme for that kind of collahoiation of experts t T 
would rather go to them. I mention it on page 162. 

10719 Yes, I iceolUct it; I bate load youi note with gicat caio and 
mtoiest I)o von entisngo a body of that sort hating nny funds at its dis- 
posal ® — Yes. 

10750 Wheie do you sugge-t those funds should come from? — From tbo 
•different Provinces. 

10751. As a eonti ihution ? — Yes; or from the Government of India if the 
Government of India think it is of sufficient interest; I would rather hare it 
from the different Provinces. 

10762 Bo you think there might he nny difficulty in defending in any 
Province n proposal to spend in other Pi miners the money subscribed by tho 
first Pros into P — I have not thought nbont it. 

10753 It is a very definite possibility, it it not, under your scheme? — I 
should say tho money should come from the Central Government. 

1075-1 You ore roming bnelc to my point of view now, arc you not? T . 
thought prohibit* you would agree with me sooner or Inter. You want money 
from the Central Government. You quite agree that the Central Got eminent 
me not to he put in the po-ition of dictating, blit do von not think if the 
Central Government funds arc to ho n-ed, tho Central Government should at 
least have an opportunity of advising ns to the direction in which the central 
funds should he spent, and of withholding central funds if the objrrt tor which 
ecntial support is invited does not comply with the conditions and doc a not 
■satisfy those who repic-ent the Central Got eminent. If iny suggistion is 
earned out the Central Got eminent officials would bate ilie assistance of 
prot incial representatives and also of persons who have general experience 
an ngricnltnie and in commerce? — YY ill you allow me to answer this question a 
little later® 

10765. Certainly; I mn not pressing yon nnv way; I hope I bate made it 
plain? — Yes, T hate understood your point. 

I should just like to make it quite clear. In this scheme which T am sug- 
gesting I coneoive the Prm ince as being at liberty, cilhei to submit its scheme 
and to A‘k for a b'o-sinc and for ndtice or not to submit its scheme hut to 
cniri out its scheme hv itself on its own funds: so that, to that extent tho 
Pi ounce is absolutely protected ngrinst am infi ingoment of its politico 1 , 
;>ai liamei'tnrv, oi eonstitntiounl position. 

10756. Now on page 152, section 3, routine and rcscnieb. you are talking 
about tho need of sepal ating all those who show aptitude tor resenu.li from 
those whose rapacity i« of a nice ordinary nntino. Po you think that process 
is being cat tied out sufficiently rigidly ut the moment® — In nw opinion, no 

10757. In pniaeinph 0 on p*igo 153, yon aic talking nbout the provision of 
tXMt-aiAdavte twining. You sat. “ All that is teqmtrd is a Got eminent 
Oidci, formally sanctioning the admission of advanced students for po-t- 
giadnnto studs.” Aie you suggesting there the granting of salaries to post- 
graduates® — Mot necc-soiily. hut in the University they ate giving University 
stipends of Us 75 pei month, tenable usually for two years. Those stipends 
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me civon foi B.A. Honours men, and recently Rnchclois of the Science of 
Agriculture have lieen considered eligible for that purpose. There lias been 
only one applicant so far. A student may get a University stipend or he may 
not get a stipend, but there should be provision in the department. Recently, 
■when a student of that kind applied for post-graduate study* in agricultural 
economics, ne turned it down saying, “ We hare no facilities for teaching 
ngiicultural economics here; you had better go to the University of Madras.” 
T think we ought to be able to take students of that kind. Half a dozen 
Honours graduates in chemistry came to me and wanted to have a little post- 
graduate study* in agricultural chemistry* here. There is no provision for it 
here, those men have to apply to Pusa. They have to he recommended by 
theii respective Provinces, and as students from the w hole of India have to 
he selected at Pusa, these people have small chance of admission theie either. 
All 1 can say is there is ample provision m Madras, I would not «ay of the 
highest kind of education, but there me grades in everything, and they can. 
certainly have the immediate post-graduate course at Coimbatore. 

1075S. On page 1 53, paragraph (11), voti ate talking of the increased re- 
cruitmont of agriculture! graduates into the science sections. You point out 
what >ou hold to be the glowing tendency in iccent yems to dinft ficsh 
science graduates who are not all of them, honours men, into reseaich sections 
to the exclusion of agricultural graduates® — Yes. 

10759. If you had the appointment in your hands and there were two 
candidates, one a science graduate and another an ngriculturnl graduate, if 
the science man were slightly hotter than the other, whom would yon choose? 
— I would choose the ngriculturnl man. 

10760. In spite of the fact that the science grndunte is slightly better in 
general scientific qualifications? — Slightly better in general scientific train- 
ing, but the other man is decidedly* hotter because of his all-round knowledge j 
it is the application of science to agtienlturo that is wanted. 

10761 . Then you go on to say it is not pure seienco that matters. I suggest 
to you the explanation of the fact that so many of those whoso ambition is to 
excel in research work fail at a certain point in their career is that that is 
"the point ullere their shoitcoinings in the fundamental sciences find them out, 
and that your statement that it is not pure science that matters is an unsound 
one? — To that extent T grant it is; the wording might be slightly changed. 
May 1 just oxplnin that point in my own way? There have been cases of 
science gi.iduntes, University B.A.’s in Science who have also tnken tho agri- 
cultural degree, who have been passed over in favour of an ordinary p.i-, B.A. 
Both have passed tho same examination; one has got au agricultural degiee 
in addition and ho lia* been passed over. 

10762. That is an instance, if I may say so, of what in your view is a 
hardship, but it is not an illustration of the general principle winch I attempt- 
ed to lay down. With reteienee to question 1 (c) on page 154 do you feel 
that moie ought to be done for the farmer of dry cultivation? — Yes. 

10763. You think lie is the limn who is in most need of assistance? — He is 
the man who needs considerable assistance. 

10764. You do not think ho hns had a fair show? — No. 

10763. Aie you quite sure? — Quite sure, 

10766. IVhat would you say to the initiation of a degree of rural economics 
in this Presidency? — We have now got a degree; it is not called a degree in 
*luial economics; it is a degreo in arts and science-, hut in that com op rural 
economics is only an optional subject of study . 1 do not know if it is called 
rural economics but tliey r , Ju fact, study economics. 

10767. You follow broadly speaking what I mean? When I a*k ahont a 
degree of rural economics I ask your opinion: do you think it would he to 
the advantage* of this Presidency if such a degree were founded? — I think so. 

10768. Uo you think it would ho well if officers in tho Public Service 15 , other 
ihnn the Agiicultiual Service, know a little more about rural economics than 
they do at the moment? — I think so. * 
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10709 On page 160, paingtaph (C), you are talking about tlic need of 
admitting the Depaitment of Agiiculturc I think you said the Department 
of Agriculture should be adveitised. lime you any proposals 9 — I do not mean 
to say that people do not know of the existence of the department. \\ hat I 
mean is that the possibilities of help by the department to the people are not 
veil well-known, and that can only he done by officeis moving moie among 
the people I daiesny the Agricultiunl Demonstiatois, Deputy Directois and 
Assistant Du colors are moling much moic closely among the people non 
than tlios did sometime past, but I want them to entei into the spirit of the 
life of each village; I want them to moie much more. As I liase explained 
at one place, it is no use their doing wlmt is called their loutine work. My 
recent cxpci lenco has been that these agricultural officers me moving much 
more closelv non , that is the fir«t step of advertisement. The second is ue 
must ham some land of slious in the towns, liowemr small tliev may he. If 
shows lime not been a gieat success in the past, that is no leason uliy tlies 
should not be n success ill the fotiuc. More eo-opeiatim societies have sprung 
up and tliev are doing much more uork than fonneilv and I dnie say agri- 
cultural shows mil be a voiy good method of admitting. I Know there are a 
number of difficulties, but difficulties ate meant to be oxen ©me and must not 
make us turn back. The work of the Agritnltuial Department is entirely 
lmssionaiy in cliaractci , we cannot use any compulsion; and being a mis- 
sionary, the man who docs the nolle must he enthusiastic This is wliat I 
mean by adveitisemcnt j I do not merely menu placarding and so oil 

10770 On page 100 of mm note, sou deal with the ipipstion of Finance and 
you xnx, "One of the methods of financing provision for short-tcim ciodifc 
to cultnators winch may be suggested is the one similni to wliat is adopted by 
some manure films to help the planter ” In the case you me citing, the firm 
selling the feitiliser allows the planter to lias© the fertilisei on ciodit secured 
on Ins ciop, so that it is a definite hypothecation of credit to a paiticular 
debt AVlmt particnlni object arc you proposing to finance by this method 9 — 
Agricultural put poses. 

10771. In general 9 — In general, not for mairingcs; not for tlie discharge 
of pnor debts; I would say, foi all agricultural pm poses oiganise this kind 
of State aid, and tins can be done by illnge pnncliayafs. 

10772. How would you secuie the repayment of these loans 9 — The crop is 
inoitgaged to the panchaynt 

10773 Take the ordinary peasant to-dnv: he has got Ins land levenne to 
pav , he has ins own personal and household expenses ; he lias also his existing 
debt to pay, which is piobably much more than ho can manage How would 
sou pi olios© to recover the capital and iutoiest on tlie further loan ndranced 
hi the State 9 — The crop is harvested and measured iu the piesenee of one 
oi more of the membets of the panchaynt; they just take hold of it, and if tlie 
man is lenlh jn debt they can probabls gix'e lnm n fuithcr ndmnce based 
upon Ins next veal’s crop, if they flunk tlie man has sufficient security. I am 
suggesting it should bo only to the extent of one year’s ciop If it is a crop 
of pnddv in good land which will fetch Its. 100. I snv there is nothing wrong 
in ghmg an advance of Us. 00 to that particular cultivntoi, and the ciop ns 
it is harvested mnv ho taken over by these men Xow what happens i«, the 
ry ot gives Ins pnddv to the money-lender. I am not suggesting a millennium : • 
what I am suggesting is a palliative, something which will fioo him fiom the 
hands of the more usuiious monoylondei . He will in any event be obliged to 
sell his crop to somebody. 


10774. And you think hv that method you can pioyide funds for the rrot’s 
ngrieiiltnial operations, and at the same time finance his existing debt and his 
household expenses 9 — Yes, up to the extent of the mine of his ciop. 


^ , n ?L eeitnin you hare a distinguished rmooj behind you ns ft Jte- 
sonreh Chemist, but if you will not think me i tide in sax ing so, I do not bolicve- 
you will oi or lie ft Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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10776, Dealing with Soils on page 163: Is.it not the case that. them is a 
■shortage of phosphates in the soils ot the Presidency? — Yes, there is a short- 
age of phosphates generally. 

10776. You say, "The most uigent lino for the improvement of soils in 
the Had m& Presidency is the incoi poration of organic matter or humus to 
(build up gradually the piodnctive power of the exhausted soils." Is that even 
moic urgent than the supply of phosphates which you have described ns the 
existing limiting factor? — I consider the mcoi poration of organic matter is 
-the first thing because our expeiiments have shown that, without organic 
matter or nitrogen in the soil, the phosphates do not respond. 

10777. Now I come to Co-opei ation on page 161 of joui note. _ You me 
describing a co-operative society formed m the Tnclnnopoly district at 
Lalgudi; is tlini; right? — Yes. 

10778. You say, "The society leased out, on usual terms." Do you 
mean by that that they obtained the usual terms on lease? — Yes. 

10779. You say, "The society leased out, on usual teims, 10 acres of paddy 
laud in a block." That is from the ordinary propiietors? — Yes. 

10780. Who is managing the society, do you know? — Tho Secretary is the 
manager, he has got flio kelp ot the local Agricultnv.il Demonstiator, the 
Seeietnry keeps -tho funds and tho scrvnnts are under his thru go. 

10781. It is really a demonsti ation farm? — Yes; a small one. 

10782. All . C'ahcrt: Who is the Secretary? — One of the cultivatoia; as a 
matter of fact, ho was one .of those from whom a portion of the land was 
leased. 

10783. The Ohanman: On page 166, you aic dealing with General Educa- 
tion and you suggest that the gills lespond to any mci eased oppoi tunities of 
•education. Do you suggest that this tendency would be ns noticeable in rural 
nieas as in urban nrensP — I think so. I am speaking iiom a little expe- 
rience, because I know that, even tlic servant girls lieie conic and join special 
classes when they arc held for them. 

10781. Lower flown you point out that a boy can at least attend to grazing 
of cattle and sheep, or scaie ciows m a field of lipeued cholam. Do you 
think tho boy's parents are entitled to that smvicc ironi their own child or 
not? — It depends upon the father’-, position; if lie is fairly well-to-do, I do 
not «ee any reason why he should not send his child to tho school; when he 
is poveity-stricken, I believe lie has no other choice than to get tho maximum 
out ot liis children. 

10785. But if yon insisted upon compulsory education in towns and villages, 
then of course, and I do not say it is not right to do so, you will deprive the 
pooiei man as well of the services of his boy? — But in course of time, the 
lioy who has higher education will be ot gi eater efficiency. 

10786. But still you are definitely in favour of compulsory education? — 
Yes. 

10787. You know that at the moment, unless I am wrongly in fanned, it is 
open to any community in this Presidency, through its elected l epi esentn- 
tives, to accept the principle of compulsoiy education; is not that right? — 
You mean there may bo anybody who may want to bo exempted? 

10788. The District Boaids in this Presidency have a right to apply com- 
pulsory education ? — I do not know about the District Boards, but the Muni- 
cipalities have gone in for it, and several of tho Taluk Boards have voted in 
favour of compulsory education. 

10789. I aiu asking you a periectly dear question: Is it not within the 
•competence of any Distiict Board to pass a rule which will have tho effect of 
making elementary education compulsory and administering it? — I do not 
know whether they have got the powers. 

10790. Sir Gauga 71am: Have you specialised in chemistry? — Yes. 

10791. Organic or inorganic?— I laiow a bit of organic and a bit ot in- 
oi g.inic chemistiy. 
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10792 Applied clieinistij ? — Chemistry as applied to agrioulturo, I know, 
but not chemistry as applied to otliei industries 

10793 It is the first tune that wo haie lienid that the Legislative Council 
has been sen fair in pioudiug funds in the budget I 01 ngrieultuiei Will 
you explain that' Do }ou mean that goneinlly tlieio is no lack of inclination 
on the part of tho Council to provide funds 9 — No Tlio Council is libeinl in 
presiding funds. 

10791 Well, about Itesenich, if >ou were drawing up a ptogramme for 
tluoe seals on the understanding that thoie is any amount of funds available, 
ulint ie«eaielies would }ou fust spend money on 9 — 1 would saj, the first limit- 
ing factor foi ci op production is nntei , >ou get tho maximum out of tho land 
by the help of water. 

10703. Do sou mean quantity of water? — I st\ the first limiting factot for 
crop pioduction is water. 

10796. You mean the quantity of water that is loquired by each crop? — 

For meie growth the first limiting factor is watei , and tho utilisation of nil 
oui researches is limited by tho water factor. For instance, the qnestionof 
diy fanning is one which concerns the oonscivation of soil moisture; irrigation 
and the conseivation of soil moisture, 1 should say, should leceivo first atten- 
tion 

10797. On page 161 jou base used the woids “good cultivation ” and you 
lime distinguished that from manuring What do you mean bj good cultiva- 
tion 9 — Ploughing with suitable ploughs instead of small wooden ploughs. 

10793. How many times 9 — Wet land is ploughed eight times 

10799. That is paddy land? — Yes, pnddj land. 

10300. In drj land 9 — As mail} times as you can 

10301 Can you tell me whether in good jears tho ryot can grow cotton cud 
save something aftei meeting all his lequirements for food nnd other things? — 
There weie one 01 two .sears when, owing to the fabulous prices obtni led foi 
cotton, they were able to make money, hut I do not belioie that they put it 
by ns n sav nig. 

10802 Can tliej not thereby innho up for the deficiency of food in fnmino 
yenrs > — No. because these people, when they got money from cotton, spent 
freelv nnd did not save it I would lather that they went in more for food' 
crops 

10S03. If the} grow cotton, they will hate some reserve to dinw upon in 
famine seats 9 — I would lather co.i\ the land to yield more food produce than 
it is gn mg non 

10304 fin Thomai if "Mb ton On page 133 of sour momoiandum }ou rote* 
that theie has been a tendency to dmft science graduates iuto the research 
seitions to the exclusion of ngricultuial graduates, and you quite rightly, in 
my opinion, deploie that tendency : you would like to see agriciiltuinl 
graduates qualify foi the lesearch posts. Now I want to got from you, if I 
tan, the reason foi that tendency? — The tendency is chiefly duo to this; the- 
science men are trained by men from outside, the agricultural men aie trained 
by us, sse use tho men wo hase trained for ngricultuial svork as Demonstia- 
tors, and we get people from outside foi resenich work. I do not tlntik that 
the leciuitment of people tiniiied outside should bo completely stopped; sshnt 
I say is that the ngricultuial men 'hould hase an opportunity wheneser theie 
is a chance. At pre-eni it is chiefly owing to paucity of workers for the 
agricultural section that outside men are taken into the scientific sections. 

Noss, the science men can ho made to learn .sgncultuie in com so of time My 
contention is that theie me good B.Sc. Ag men who lmse a very good know- 
ledge of science. As Chairman of the Board of Examiners, my instruction to 
the examine! s is this: the papers set should have a standard higher than the 
pass standard, though not so high as the honouis standnid; that is, so far as 
chemistry and botany are concerned. Bo that, to say that people passing 
that examination have not got as good a Knowledge as the ordmaiy B A., is 1 
wrong I speak from expeueneo, both of B.A ’s and B.Sc. Ag ’s 
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10805. Thnt does not nnswer my question. The point is this: the fact 
exists thnt these men are being preferred. Why aie they being pieforied 9 — T 
believe the Head of the department chooses them. As a matter of fact, theio 
nre agricultural graduates "ho have learnt these sciences. I only want that 
the particular tendency =liould be removed. I do not say that posts should 
bo earmarked only for these and never for the others. 

10S06. I quite follow that, hut why does thnt tendency exist? — I do not 
know. 

10S07. What is the difference in the com so of training for the-e two groups 
of men, the B.A.’s and the B.Sc. Ag.'s Both enter the course at the Inter- 
mediate stage, T understand? — Ye-.. 

10S08. What amount of chemistry, which is your subject, do the agricul- 
tural men get in the final course? — They have the whole of organic chemistry 
which is done by the other class, the pure scienro men ; they have agricultural 
chomistrv in nddition ; the people from the Presidency College, for instance, 
do not do as much simple quantitative analysis, and much less of anything of 
agricultural chemistry. We have got to toneh them, for ouo or two years, 
the elements ot agr ieultural chemistry. 

10809. Your answer shows that so far ns chemistry is conrerned, they are 
hotter qualified? — Yes, at any rate, not less qualified; probnbh the same re- 
mark applies to botany. 

10810. Di. Uydn : Are you referring to the graduates of the Madras Uni- 
versity? — Yes, graduates of the Madras University. ~ 

10811. ‘Pass’ men or ‘Honours’ men? — I am not talking of ‘TTonoun’ 
men. 

10812. You are simply talking of ‘ pa«s ’ menP — Yes. 

10313. .*?// Thomac Middleton : Your statement was that theso ‘ pass ’ men 
of the Mndras University were occasionally preferred to agricultural gradu- 
ates? — Mostly ‘ pnss ’ men: there nre very few ' Honours ’ men 

10314. We have leached no explanation yet; J can only assume thnt theic- 
rnust be something in the personal qualifications of tho men? — That tuny he so 

10315. You explained to us thnt bollr tho men who take tho B A in Honours 
and, 1 understand, the B.Sc. Ag ’s are eligible for stipends for post-graduate 
work. Is that so? — Yes. 

10316. IIow many stipcndi arc offered by the University? — About ten, for 
all subjects. 

10317. I lliink your point was thnt tho stipends are confined to the Mndras 
University ? — Yes. 

10818. And they cannot be used outside? — No. 

10819. What you desiie is thnt there should be a grenter number of open 
stipends? — T am not very particular nboufc tho stipends. My concern is only 
about the training given. Whether they are to have stipends, or whether they 
nre not to have stipends, and where the stipends aio to como from, is not my 
coucer it. 

10820. The stipend is merely a moans to training and you want to get thorn 
trained at the institution most suitable? — Yes, 

10321. Hr. Under : How many periods do you have to teach P — Six hours* 
lectures nud 14 hours’ practical in a week. 

10322. By horns, do you mean tho ordinary bcIioo! period or tho full hour**' 
— I mean a full hour of CO minutes. 

10823. Is there complete separation of research and teaching at this insti 
tution of yours? — It is now complete. 

10324. Ho ycu think that is desirable? — Certainly, that is my opinion. 

10825. This complete separation is desirable? — Yes, provided thnt facili- 
ties for the research workers coming in occasional contact with teaching are 
provided 

10826, You ltnvo been, so to speak, a teacher?— -ies. 
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10327 Would it be better for you to carry on re»eaicli and would it be 
better for the lesearch man to deliver lectuies to jom students, or to bnve an 
interchange between teaching and lesearch in the ease of the same man® 
You nould, m that case, be lectuimg for a ceitniu number ot periods, and jou 
TTould also be engaged m leseaieh work, but I undeistnud fioin jou That theie 
prevail* at this college, a complete divorce betneen teaching and leseaieh, and 
that \ om research men do no teaching whatever. Is that so® — Yes, unless 
we call upon them to give some special lectures 

10328. Is that done® — Occasionally; when we ask them, as a mattei of 
couitosy they oblige us 

10^29 Would it be good toi the training of the students m your college, 
it tno-e student* weie taught rognlnily by people who were cairying on le- 
search® — Ceitainly. that is what I base mentioned. Slay I draw yonr atten- 
tion to im note on page 137? 

10330. You deploie the tendency which pievnils here of tlio preference 
gnen to graduates m pure science; they aie diafted into the research sections, 
and youi agricultuial students puie and simple aie not taken in such laige 
number*? — There are some, mid they have done very well indeed. 

10S31. You liaie got a teiy old and long-standing connection with tlii6 
institution, extending over, I suppo*e, two decades® — Practically all my life. 

10S32 Heie are the qualifications foi admission* “Candidates shall hayo 
passed completely the Inteimediate examination in Arts and Science of the 
Unnoi*itv of Madias, and shall have qualified in group 1 or 2 tlieieof, or an 
examination of some other University locoguised ns equivalent theieto.” 
The*e me the qualifications for admission. If a gindunte of the Madras Uni- 
versity m pure science is appointed lieie, he gets agricultural training, suiely? 
— Ho does not get agricultural training; the man comes and stiaightaway 
gets appointed as an officer; ho does not get any ngiicultural training; a piuo 
science man comes lieie and becomes probably n teacher to the Agricultural 
College students; that is my point; ho does not get any ngiicultural training. 

10333. Surely, the University standards in science, chemistry or physics, or 
biology or botanj would ho higher® — The University B.A. standnid is good, tho 
B.Se Ag is not infei .01 I snj I am teaching both , I know tho kind of instruc- 
tion which is gnen in Aits colleges, and I know the kind of staff whom I 
am getting, and I know the people whom I am training. 

10334. T am not talking ot your tegulni teachei* ; I am talking of tho 
reseat cli that is cained on lieie under these teachers, attached to this 
college I undei stand that these teachers prefer a pure science man to a 
graduate of your college. I submit to you, do }OU not think that so far as 
that pure science man is concerned, his training is better than the training 
which is specialised in the case of agricultural graduates? — It is a matter 
of opinion. I consider that if the know ledge of science possessed by the 
B.A is gi eater, then what you say may be correct: but I do not accept 
Mint; I say, ns a teacher of 25 j ears’ expel lonce, that tho knowledge of 
alienee possessed by a B.Se.Ag. student is not inferior to that of a B.A. 
‘pa-s 1 man in cliemistiy or botany, and if lie lias got to learn an additional 
amount of science, be can learn it much more quickly than tho B.A, ' pass ’ 
man can lonin ngricultuie, because aguculture is a practical subject. 

10335. For carrying on research in entomology or an allied subject, 
knowledge o c agriculture would not matter. If the lesearcli is confined to 
tho principles of pure science, a knowledge of ngiicultuie does not matter; 
it does not matter to the man wbethci he has received any training in fnirn 
management; an entomologist lias to find out remedies for insect pests and 
do plant breeding woik?— He could not know anjthing about it; it would 
take him much longer to learn tho habits of growth of a plant. 

10 5 36 He would know that if he had taken botany?— You do not expect 
a mtiii to lenin three or four sciences. 
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10337. Can yon tell mo whethei the teachers and those who nre engaged 
in lesearcli get enough opportunities of meeting other men working in other 
Provinces, npnrt fiom -these annual gatherings at the Science CongiessP — 
None at all. 

10633. You think it uould be de-imhle that joii should hare Associations 
on diffeient subjects, for instance, the chemists of this Presidency coming 
into contact with the chemists from othei Provinces, so that yon may discuss 
the subject? — I hare made .t proposal to that effect on page 161. 

10S39. Jicu'im liah'tthir Itagliavutnia : Please see paragiaph (4) on page 161 
of your leplies. Thcic you piopo<-e penodical tiansfeis of the staff fiom 
Teaching to Research section and rice vn s«. Is that leconcilahle with 
your statement that the teaching section and the reseaieh section, which mo 
quite separate in the college, should continue to be so 0 Do you not think 
that the periodical mutual transfers of these officer-. uould piejudice the 
continuity and success of rO'Oarch uoik? — I do not want all the staff to he 
trnnsfened. Probably the Head of the section uould not be tinnsferred. 
What I want is that the subordinate staff and the Assistant Professois and 
the Profe-sois must have a transfer fiom time to time, so that there will 
he new blood coming in; otherwise. theie is n teudeucy for the teaching to 
become stereotyped, and even in the case of the Head of the section, J should 
not mind if there uns an occasional tiamfer. For instance, n Deputy 
Diioitor may -go out ns a Profcssoi of Apricultme, and the Piofc'soi of Agri- 
culture may work for a time as a Deputy Dhectoi ; they may change Such 
an miangemcnt lias been found to be eery useful in other pi ofessionnl col- 
leges. for instnnee, in our neighboni ing Forest College. I do not say you 
should necessarily change, lmt the change of n few men occasionally .seems 
to be of some use. If a tc.ichci is getting into a steieotjped vein, it is 
hotter to have a man who has Leon dabbling in lescnicli for some time ns 
tenehoi . 

10340. Is not continuity an essential of succe-sful research 0 — There is 
the Head to Seo that tlio continuity is kept up, 

10341, You say that this proposal should lclnto to the snbordiuntesP — 
Mostly, hut occasionally also to the Chief, If such a thing does not take 
place, if tlieie is a contingency on account of the illness of anybody or some 
otboi cause, there is nobody to take his place. I do not scant such n ron- 
* tingency to take place in such a lug department ns the Agrioultuinl Deport- 
ment. 

10342. In the research department itself, are there not men who can readily 
take the place of the man who is temporarily absent? — They enn, hut they 
will not; they refuse to come. My experience is that the men working in 
the lesenreh Section refuse to go to the teaching section; they say “ IV c do 
not want to go to tlio teaching section.” I am referring to the research 
section men. 

10843. But yon do not want them? — T want them occasionally, a certain 
leavening. There will be an impi moment in the kind of teaching by having 
an occasional transfer. That is my opinion. 

10314. Please refer to page 168, bub-paragianli 4, of your leplies. You 
suggest that land should be assigned nrefcrentinlly to agricultural students 
nbn should be helped with mouuv for initial outlay. Ale you nunte ol any cul- 
timiblo waste lands oi disfoie-ded lauds which ate good enough to be hi ought 
under that scheme 0 — From reference in the Qnestioiinniio I believe tlieie 
aio waste lnnds available in the connliy. 

10315. Twelve and a half millions of acres? — Probably, yes. 

1034C. But arb there good culturablo wnsto lnnds with «uil suitable for 
this experiment? — I wish that the Revenue Board or the Agricultural Pe- 
pnitmeut should depute an officer to make out a statement of cultuinhle lands 
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available in the difioient n.nts of the count! v, 01 at least let the college 
students know whether there are cultnrable lands. I believe that information 
is not available easily here, unless one gets it fiom the Collectors’ offices. 

103-47 So j’ou desire that the matter should be investigated? — I think so. 

10S48 Would you extend that experiment to educated youths alio are 
lulling to take up* such a caieer? — Those who have not had any agricultural 
training 9 

10349. No 9 — I have no objection to Goiemnient giving lands on request to 
anybody. 

10350. Subject to proper precautions? — I am only asking that you should 
also consider ngncultuial students along ruth other people in the mnttei of 
gnmg out lands. 

10351. Is it m your opinion desiiable that it should be done? Do you 
think that the educated man who does not seek service but who wants to 
enter upon land and cultivate it will be m a position to do agriculture better 
than the man without education and that he should he helped to get land 9 — T 
think so; but not to the exclusion of agricultural students, I hope. 

10852. No, I do not mean that 9 — I understand that such a system has 
been followed elsewhere. Sn Ganga Ham told me yesteiday that it was 
followed, and was a great success, in the Punj'ab. 

10853. You lefer to Adult Education and the work that is being done un- 
der that head Are you of opinion that adult education is becoming popular? 
— I cannot say it is becoming popular; we cannot wait until people demand 
it; fheie me so many cases in this world where you have got to put things 
before the people before they ask for them. If you are going to wait for the 
popular demand, I am afraid that no advance at all will be made in very 
many things. If you put a library in a \ illage, it will be used, and, from 
wlmt I know of the work of the District Educational Council of Coimbntore, 
I see that theie is a demand whenever n few library books are placed in an 
almirah in a village. 

10854. Have you visited any centre of adult education? — Yes. 

10355. Do you find the woik done there encouraging? — Not quite; the 
schools are attended by a number of small boys of 12 or 13 much oftener than 
bv the older men. The oldei men are so tired after tlieir day’s work that 
they piefer to go to the tavern rather than to the evening class. 

10S5G Mr. Cahcif • What about the months when they have no work to 
do 9 — Even then I belies e they arc not likely to go to a legulaily conducted 
class. I do not see theie is such a demand for it. But if you have some kind 
of provision, I daiesay they will utilise it. 

10357. Dr nan Hahadui Baghaiayya- I see from the Beport of the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction that Inst year, that tr. one single year, over 700 
adult schools have been staited in this Province 9 — Yes. 

lOfe’i'k Do you think that those 700 -schools would lia\e been stilted had 
there been no ical demand for them 9 — 1 daresay there is a demand; there 
weie in Coimbatore district itself 187 adult night schools, 100 piivato schools 
and 37 under local bodies; but the nrinngements for lighting were inade- 
quate in some cases and, in the majority of cases, the classes tliemselses were 
unsuitable. Tho hard worked labom ers used in the beginning to swell the 
ranks of the night schools, but you really have to maintain their enthusiasm 
foi a sufficiently long time for them to lenin anything useful. All I can 
say is there is a demand, but not to such an extent ns one would wish ; if you 
have a number or these school i, certainly more and more demand will come. 
Simplv because thej aio not as much of a success as one would wish, I do not 
want that adult schools should be stopped. 
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10859. So you hove hopes for them? — Certainly. I have hopes. I only 
say they are not working at their host. Boys of 11 and 12 are mostly attend- 
ing the night schools rather than adults, although they are meant for adults. 

IOSCO. Please refer to the last paragiaph of your answer on page 159 of 
your note. You suggest: “ One of the most effecthe methods for popu- 
larising agricultural improved methods, is, in my opinion, the constitution 
of Advisory Boards in typical localities ’’ You aie of conise aware that there 
were Agricultural Associations in this Province in almost every district. How 
do you account for their failure in the past? — To he very plain, it was an 
official organisation. t 

108G1. Official ridden? — Official ridden. The Commissioner for Agricul- 
ture said one day ‘ let there bo an Agricultural Association He said to a 
retired secretary, ‘ Will you please lie my Seci etary for this Association ? ’ 
In the same way he sent letters to the different Collectors saying: "Will 
■you please organise Agricultural Associations? ” They weio oiganised; then 
a particular gentleman retired, or a particular secretary died, and the whole 
thing collapsed. You should begin from the bottom. Yon should begin 
from the village instead of starting agricultural societies from the Presidency. 
What has the Madras City to do with it? You must start Agricultuial Asso- 
ciations from the village, and T want that the village pnnchayat should be 
the unit and not an Agricultural Association engineered by a Commissioner 
of Agiiculture. 

10?62. I undeistniul jou to say that you want the village pnnchnvnt, or 
the co-operative society as the case may be, to constitute itself the advisory 
board ior that particular village? — I did not say m that particular mnnncr 
so far as the advisory body is concerned. "What I say is this: suppo’o I 
have to carry on a certain amount of piopnganda in a particular group of 
villages, T would like the Agricultural Demonstrator or the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Agriculture to form a kind of organisation within those few villages ; T 
would entrust the secretaryship to one of themselves, though the Agricultural 
Demonstrator would still do the hulk of the work; you would thus make tho 
people interested in the kind of demonstration you are doing. Now in some 
cases what happened was this : I go to a place and say " Look here, T am 
bringing some manure; I am going to put it on your land to see the relative 
effects of the nianurial treatment and the non-mnmirinl treatment. T shall 
hring the manure and put it on without any extra labour or cost to you”. 
Now, if it were done like that, people wonld help very readily. They would 
think it an honour and not meiely an obligation to allow their lands to be 
used. If you have a local organisation consisting of a few agriculturists and 
a few officers and take the people into your confidence and tell them exactly 
what kind of experiment you are doing instead of meiely going about from 
one place to another, I daresay people will take more interest. I want nn 
organisation like that. Now on a larger scale such an advisory body was 
thought of as early as 1838, 1 believe, by Sir Federick Price in Madras ; it is 
nothing new; it is working exceedingly well in Mysore. 

108G3. Are you not going back to the old state of n'ffahs? You are sug- 
gesting an Agricultural Demonstrator to constitute the advisory board?— 
But it is not the Commissioner ot Agriculwne and his Societaiy. It is not 
tho Collector that are doing it: it is not tho Talisildars that are organising 
these Associations. It is the ngiicultural departmental officers that do it, 

lu364. That is only a difference in Degiee. Yon still want tho official 
pationnEO and the official initiative ?— -Official pationnge I want bnt not 
offioial conti ol. When so many non-official organisations can exist in ,thia 
.way, the Distxict Educational Council and others, I do not see why tin’s one 
should not work. Formerly wo had so many official associations. Now that 
Taluk Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and District Educational 
Councils are working as non-official agencies, I think ngricultuinl work must 
also be more largely worked by non-official agency. The greater tho nraount 
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of co-operation wc got from tlio non-official ngoacy, the bettor, and Ibo greater 
is our salvation. 

10 a 6o I do not think there is ft difference of opinion between yon and me 
ui regard to that The only question is who is to otganiso these associations* 1 
— Tlie Agricultural Demonstrator may start it, but he must he helped to keep 
it going it is the people who must ntii it , it should not depend on enthusiasm 
of one or two men As I say, as oui Dnector said just now, such organisa- 
tions depend on the energv and enthusiasm ot a few people; when thc'e 
people ai-» transfened, the organisation is liable to break down, and on that 
basis all kinds of non-ofTicinl administration til the country will be n failure. 
In the whole eonutij only a v cry few people take an actnnl interest and you 
must utilise them m the best manual possible. Now the co-operative sock- 
tie« lnte come to stay, and with tillage paiichayat', in the whole Presidency 
oignnised for all purposes by an ofbcoi of the grade of a Collector a« the In- 
spector-General of Pnnelinyats, wo aio certainly going to hate the village as 
the unit There is progiess ot cry where. I mil very optimistic in that matter. 

loot) Oil'* last question about Finance. Do yon not think there are nl- 
icady methods by which the ryot could he flnntned with a tiew to his getting 
manures and implements and meeting other expenses of cultivation You 
Ante the eoopvratnc agency which has plenty of money; it 1ms «o much 
money that it cannot spend it within the Prat mce itself and lends it to the 
other Prot inces, there is the Agi icnlturist Loans Act under nhich advances 
me made to the i tots for the purchase of manure, for the pnnhnse of im- 
plements, for the purchase of seed gram and so on. What further organisa- 
tions do you want 5 — The following remarks made by Pir Frederick Nichol- 
son 35 tom' ago hold good to-day. The reasons are tlm same. The icasons 
git on by Sir Frederick Nicholson me "ignorance of Got eminent ’s willing- 
ness to lend, suspicion of its intentions, worry mid delay in eiiqimies, fre- 
quent refusals, largo demands for biibcs or perquisites by taluk nml tillage 
official-, opposition of taluk officer* on account of the trouble of enquiries and 
of their knowledge that often money k not Used ns it should he. opposition 
of tillage officeis who are nften the tillage monet lenders, stiiitncss of re- 
cot cry of instalments and so forflt.” Although there are 2 or 3 lakhs of 
lupees ntailnhle for these loans, people do not take one-tenth of the amount 
at nilnblo. 

10 5 G7. The Chairman- Before you answer any other question, would you 
like to lead ilie passage mnrkcd m the hook 1 am passing up to you mid any 
if ton wish to eoirect the r( mill.- you lmve made larTier? You see the pro- 
tisions uudei which the Gotornoi may certify. This is in reference to your 
contention that one of the possible dangers of the central hotly would he 
that it might lead to the Gowrnor of a Province certifying legislation not 
otherwise certifiable. 1 have handed to you a copy of the Government of 
India Act which I think says that, ngiicnlture being a Trnmfeirecl subject, 
no certification of any measure i elating to ngucultnre is constitutional 5 — 
1 accept that, 

ICDG®. The Ham of PaiM itnrdi: You say that fnitns hod to be given up 
as they did not serve the purpose fot which they were intended, in Belhry, 
etc.?— Yes. 

lO’GD. Ilnve they come into existence in othei places 5 — Farms have liren 
opened I< that what you mean 5 

10370. Yes: hnvo they been opened out of savings from other farms that 
lmvo been closed?— It is not a question of substitution of new farms for f.um« 
that have been closed. The question is, why should fauns bo opened at all 
if there is no policy 5 I dnre-nj more farms hnvo been closed than opened 
afterwards. 

I0S71. In different parts, farms arc neco-'My to experiment upon the 
different valuable crops. The depattment havo been saved the ospemlituie 
in tlioae places nhoie the farms have been closed. I wish to know whether 
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those savings have been made use of? — I suppose so. But what I want to 
say is this. A number of farms were opened and closed again without suffi- 
cient results having been achieved therefrom. Now now farms have been 
opened, it may be with the money saved by the closing of the other farms. 

10872. What are your objections to lesearch work being carried on by 
a central body on a common crop, for instance, paddy? — We want duplica- 
tion in ciopslike poddy which is so veiy important. It is something^ like 
this; India is not a small place; it is almost a continent. Being a continent, 
it is something like saying “ They are doing cei tain research work in France ; 
uliy should they do it in Germany, Belgium and other places.” This is a 
vast country and I do not see why you should restriot research to a parti- 
cular Province. Certain States in the United States of Ameiica cany on 
research work, and in some cases there is duplication. 

10373. For instance, the conditions and manures necessary to stimulate 
the growth of paddy on all sides are piactically the same? — Not necessarily. 
I may tell you that, in the course of the experimental work that I earned on 
in respect to paddv, the results that I obtained at Tanjorc were different 
from those which I got at Coimbatoie, which weie again different from the 
results obtained in the Pciiyar tract. After all, these are within a distance 
of 200 miles of each other. 

10874. You say that the conditions in the Northern Ciicars must be differ- 
ent from the south P — Yes, the conditions will bo much more different be- 
tween Madras and Bengal. Theiefoio, there is no harm if such fundamental 
problems are being attacked in two places and, in order that it may be done 
with proper care, I suggest that it should be done os a kind of team work, 
some problems being attacked in two or three places and nil the several in- 
vestigators making a report on a later date. Then the results could be com- 
pared and the generalisations made. 

10S73. Then nitli jegmd to your reinaiks at page 164, pnrngiapli (c) in 
question 0, leferiing to soils, you suggest that the impioved lands mav be 
auctioned to the public? — I do not say, impioved Innds. I am talking about 
mens which have gone out o'f cultivation. Supposing tlieie aio areas of 
culturnblo waste lands which aic now out of cultivation, tlie->e should be 
thrown open, that is the point. 

10S76. On page 161, you say that the best that can be done is to sell 
such lands ns far ns possible to the residents of the villnge in open auction. 
If the areas aic fairly largo and exist in blocks, the sale may be advertised 
widely, so that pepple outside the village who wish to invest in lands may 
take them up. At the same tune, it is worthy of consideration whether 
these blocks of lands may not he assigned to agricultural students on low lental 
or on long lease. I do not think there is much advantage to be gained if the 
land is only capable of producing bad crops? — In my opinion agriculture is 
a very difficult business and a man must take trouble. A man who takes 
trouble must get something out of these lands. It may be that these lands 
may be out of cultivation, probably because of want of attention. It often 
happens that, if one lias some very good land, he cultivates only a part of it 
and pays less attention to the rest. The other lands may bo comparatively 
good but they are not cultivated. A careful cultivator, by means of inten- 
sive cultivation, may be able to produce crops thereon. In some of the 
Periyar tracts, they have done this. Lands which were practically considered 
useless in the year 1911 by Dr. Harrison when ho examined the soils, are 
not recognisable now. The ryots liavo actually filled the soil with six inches 
of new »oil or of municipal refuse fiom the Municipality of Madura, and as a 
result they have changed it altogether. Agriculture is a business which re- 
quires serious attention. 

10S87. Piofcssor Gangulce: "With reference to the answer you gave to the 
Dew an Bahadur, you waxed eloquent about non-official agency. Can you 
explain why no such organisations have yet sprung up? S'oti want things 
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to como from tlio bottom Can you explain wliy there it no sign of non- 
ofliei.il oiganisntions springing from the people? — Should I answer that 
question, it is almost n political question. 

103"a Von must explain it because it is important v — Somehow 01 other, 
I should considet tlint th° administration of the village ns a unit has prac- 
tically gone out .u the present tune. I will not say why, it lm» gone out. 
The v lli.igcr is not sufficiently educated, the rich man who mndo lus solemn 
promises before tlie Cltamellor of the University that he would do this and 
that, was so selfish that ho did not attend to the less educated people, with 
the result that there was a set of people who became rich, well-to-do higher 
classes, and another set of poop)/ 1 who were left in need and poverty. Tt 
was a kind ot sm nl suppression ns it woie. The man with his coat on and 
with a little sinnttoiiiig of education thinks himself superior. The result of 
this has lioen that there is a senous cleavage between the educated higher 
classes and the uneducated classes. The highly edtunted man has not im- 
parted the benefits of lus education to the village people as lie piomiscd to 
do The result is that 111 the villages, you have got no organisation of any 
kind; there is onlv one thing, and that is that everybody is going to tins 
court and spending money 111 litigation; except that one habit, nothing else 
lias been learnt by the tillngors, and I do not know whcthci yon can call that 
good. 

10370 You are about to ntiie fiom the Indian Agiiculturnl S'meo?— 
Yes 

10330 How many years’ service have you put in? — A total seivico of 33 
years and a pensionable service of 30 yeais. 

30331 Most of the timo you have spent in educational woik?— ' Yes, most 
of the time 

10332 Have you done any re'earrh 9 — Yes. 

]0-*3 ) Tn agricultural chemistry 51 — Yes. 

10304 Will you tell us of any teseaich in agricultural chemistry that you 
have done, that has been of considerable value to agriculture in Mndias. 
Of com sc you must have done research in ninny subjects, hut T want you to 
mention one single agricultural chemical problem you have undei taken which 
may' he of considerable benefit to Madras ngiiculture?— Thwo is a deposit of 
80 million tons of mineral phosphates within 30 miles of the Cauvery delta 
practically untouched, inquire stuff, containing a large amount of iron, 
aluminium, and crleium carbonate. 

10335. You nre refetiing to the nodules? — Ye->; these nodules can l>e con- 
verted into flour phosphates and can bo li'ed along with green manures, 
also in suitable mixtures with sulphate of ammonia. Po far as paddy is con- 
cerned, I lmvo just shown that an increased crop con be obtained as a resutr 
of using tlio mixture I have dovised. I have studied tlie comparative merits 
of bonemed mil flom phosphates a= supplier of phosphoric mid. I have 
studied diffeicnt organic manure, ns suppliers of nitrogen, and I hnv'c de- 
vised a mixture which hns given good results for the last two years, and 
which I hope to complete before I retire. 

10336. Did yon make nny soil survey? — As a matter of fact, I vnw com- 
pletely responsible for one, and I took a certain amount of responsibility 
for two others. 

10337. And in the surreys, one of the conclusions you arrived at was that 
there was phnsphntic depletion in Madras soils? There is consideiable de- 
pletion 9 — There is considerable depletion of phosphates. 

1CP83. In answer to the Chairman, you said that you attached greater 
importance to the incorporation of organic matter 01 humus than to the 
supply of phosphates. Where theio is a supply of phosphates in tlie soil, 
t agree, the supply of organic matter will stimulate the soil; but when there- 
sro no phosphates in the soil, what will the supply of organic matter or 
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humus do? — I never said that you should supply only humus and not phos- 
phates. , 

103S9. Beforo you supply organic matter to the soil you should albo in- 
crease the phosphates? — I will show you some charts from which you will 
see that the supply of phosphates alone to paddy soils has not given any 
jesnlt ; whether it u» snpei -phosphate, bonemeal or flour nhosnlinte, you will 
not got any result unless you put in organic matter, or nitrogen in some 
form. 

10890. Til the type of soil winch shows phosphatic deficiency, before you 
add any organic matter or humus to the soil, you must be quite sure that 
phosphate also is added? — I never said that phosphate should not be added. 
As a matter of fact I want the phosphate to be added. 

10891. I wonted to make that quite clear. Is it a fact that there are 
certain parts in the Presidency whore the law of diminishing returns is in 
operation? — I think there is a tendency recently towards a general improve- 
ment; it is not so bad as it was. 

10892. I wish to have information on the method of teaching. You say 
you teach six hours in the week ; you teach agricultural chemistry, I sup- 
pose? — Organic chemistry and agricultural cliemistiy. 

10893. Supposing you want to teach the mechanism of nitrogen fixation, 
you would explain the matter technically; would you not? — Yes. 

10894. And then would you go to the laboratory and show some experi- 
ments there or would you go, to the fields and show the points relevant to 
the subject 9 — As a matter of fact that particular subject is not fully taught; 
nitrogen fixation is a specialised branch of bacteriology, and the students 
have not the time, consistent until their other requirements, for a practical 
study of that subject. 

10895. Do I understand that, for nil Agricultural degree like the B.Sc. 
Ag., you do not teach the mechanism of nitrogen fixation? — They are taught, 
but they have no time to do it practically themselves. 

10896. You only teach?— I think we may teach and leave the technical 
details alone. 

10897. Do yon carry on any laboratory experiment, or teach them only 
through the text hooks? Do you conduct actual experiments either in 
laboratories or in fields? — Do you want to find out what I know of agricul- 
tural bacteriology? 

10898. I want to know how these important subjects are taught 9 — If you 
are asking me a question about agricultural baoteriology, I may say I have 
not specialised in it. 

10899. On the subject of the mechanism of nitrogen fixation, I want to 
know what methods you follow In this College for teaching? — I do not think 
■that subject is being taught completely ; only lectures have been given. This 
is one of the subjects in which J ask for the co-operation of research officers. 
In this case, Mrs. Norris was the Government Bacteriologist, and at my 
request, she gave a few lectures on the subject illustrated by demonstrations. 
•Similarly with the subject of malting in general, although I could explain tho 
general principles, there was another officer who was specially engaged in 
that work and I asked him to give three or four lectuies, which iio did. That 
is the kind of work that T want research officers to do. It is not possiblo 
for one to specialise in each and eveiy subject. 

10900. Have you studied the question of dry farming? — I have, from a 
general noint of view . 

10901. With regard to manure mixtures, you give an example to show 
then limitation. You aio icferring to your mixture? — Yes. 

_ 10902. You say. on page 159. “For example, the application of a mannre 
mixtmo suggested by me jins hi ought in an average increase of 10 per cent. 
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in tlio Meld of pnddy giain winch, for a scientific worker, may bo considered ft 
satisfactoiy result ' 10 pei cent increase, however, on ft yield of 8.000 lbs. 
amount- to 300 lbs. while n Mtmlni increase on n yield of 1,G00 lbs. is only 
ISO ilis of gtain The former pays the co«t of the manure, the latter does 
not ’’ rrom that I gntliot that that inRtuie is n wrong mixture for that 
paiticulni ease, that it is not workable? — It is not a question of not being 
w oiks hie 

10303 It will not pnj s — It will not pay m that ease. You seem to know 
some stieme mid I hope you will agree with me that, for a scientific worhei, 
the economic question does not niise. 1'irst of all, he is concerned with the 
question ot the amount of liitingcn, phnsphoiic acid, etc., in a ninnuic re- 
quired to pioduce a certain yield of ciop. Tho oronomir question come- in 
Intel I h.ico simply gnen an example to show that a 10 per cent incieasc 
will not pay foi a ceitnin farmer, isimply heenuso there is nil incronso of 
10 per cent m the yield, I cannot straightway tell a former that lie can lisp 
ms mixture 

Id's)! Hasp you carried out field experiments t — I hnse carried out field 
cxpciimcnts with leferentc to phosphate'. 

10103 What is tho procedure'- — 1 write to tho Deputy Director of Seri- 
culture, who selects tho owner of the plot who is willing to plnco tho land 
ot my disposal. The land is then diudtd into a number of plot*. With u- 
forome to the experiments on phosphate-. 1 divided the lnnel into ten plot* 
of ten cents each, omitting outskirts, nnd pegged them out carefully, rise 
plots were manured, nnd the other five weie left in tho wny the not would 
lease them the plots weie separated liy small bmul'; both sections were 
plonted in the same manner, by tho same coolies, nnd trented in nil respects 
equally, except for the method of mnliuual treatment. The Agricnhnrnl 
Demonstrate! i isits the place once a fortnight and sends me progress icports 
of tho growth. At the end, the Agiitultuial Demonstrator, or one ot my 
Assistants, goes there, hnnest- tho outskirts first, nnd then harvests each 
pni tiruiar plot separately; the crops ate then allowed to dry nnd they are 
weighed, llio nseinge of the fivo immured plots nnd the ncemge of the five 
unmnnured plots are tnken, and I thus find how much increase there has 
been in giam nnd how much in *linw. We take care to tut the straw elo-ely 
and unitmmly; otherwise theie will be no uniformity. In the Tnnjorc dis- 
torts some labourers knee 1} feet of straw uncut and others less or more. 
The re-nit- liming been obtained, samples are taken of tho grain nnd (draw 
and the-e nic sent to me foi analysis; I nnnly>e them nnd, based upon the 
analysis and based upon the amount ot yield of grain and straw, I calculate 
the amount of mtiagcn and pbo-phoric atid the plant lias taken from tlto 
inanuie Ts tint a collect proceduie- 

30900 Mr. Cah Ot: Discussing the latcuti loan system, you hate suggest- 
ed that agricultural officers might be < entrusted with the distribution of the 
loans; would you also entrust them vith tho collection of the loans?— Excuse 
me; on that particular matter, I just mentioned the opinion of Mi. Benson 
who was Deputy Director of Agriculture long ngoj I do not know exactly who 
should lower it 

10907. Then, you suggest that there should be a Chair of Aciicultural 
Economics for po-t-gr.idnnte teaching? — Xot only for po-t-gradnate teaching, 
hut for tho general teaching of agricultural economics in this College 

10903. Is there any one in tho Presidency w ho is qualified to occupy such n 
chair? — If you consider n poison who has taken an Honours tlegtec ill Oxford 
University competent for it, I boliete there is one. 

10909. There is an Indian Officer who 1ms taken Ids degree in Economics 
in the Oxford University?— Yc», and lie happens to bo Profc-sor of Agrirnl- 
turo at tbo present tunc : but he is also Superintendent of the central farm, 
and lie has many other duties; I believe lie deiotes only a small portion of 
bis time to agiicultural economics. If you make him a full-time Professor 
of Agucultuval Economic-', T believe the question will bo solved. 
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10910. ilf? . Kamat: May I know who invented this designation of 1 Lec- 
tin ing Chemist,’ and when, about which you complained to the Commission 9 
— It is ft long story, but I will make it very short. About 15 ye.ns ago a 
Government Botanist was appointed Sughi cane Expert to the Government of 
India. That appointment w as divided into two parts ; one was occupied by a, 
European Officer and_ another by an Indian Officer j the former was called the 
Government Economic Botanist and the latter was called the Government 
Systematic and Lecturing Botanist. This designation was created when Dr. 
Bniber was appointed Sugarcane Expcit to the Government of India, 'When 
the separation of teaching and research in chemistry took place, I believe, 
following that precedent, they gave me the designation of Government Lectur- 
ing Chemist, 

Sir Ganga Bam: On page 1C7, you conclude by sating, “Lastly a ceilam 
amount of wont of confidence in the pieaehmgs of the Agiicultuinl Demon- 
strator. as theie me still people who consider that the depaitmental offceis aie 
more theoretical than practical, and who aie also sceptical about the results of 
experiments said to have been achieved in Government Agricultuial Stations.” 
I only wish to lemaik that the lyot knows a lot moie about economics than wc 
give him ciedit for. He would not leave a crop which is pajmg Its. 100 per 
aero in favour of a crop giving Its. 15 an acre, and moieover, you ought to 
know, Oa nil Agricultuial Chemist, that cliohim sucks the blood out of the land. 

10911. The Chairman: Sir Ganga Ram had better ask a question. I be- 
lieve vlmt Sir Ganga Ram was going to mention was, that without that parti- 
cular knowledge of the commercial side of farming, as you mentioned just 
now', they are not quite confident, and therefore there is a tendency far the 
people to think that they cannot tell them much about the commercial sul.*? 
—Yes. 

10912. I think I must give you an opportunity of expressing your view 9 
as to the wisdom of a purely advisory central body. I think I bare disabused 
jour mind of any fear that anything of that sort might have an influence on 
any Governor’s judgment as to any particular measure. If your model is 
the United States, your case in that respect is against the central body, be- 
cause I suppose there are ro federal systems in which the Central Agricul- 
tural Body is more powerful or active, or in which the Central Agricultural 
Organisation pays more attention to it than in the United States. Have you 
studied it more closely? — No. 

Then I think you had better leave that alone. 

10918. I wonder whether you wish to say anything as to the possibility of 
ft purely advisory body, which may or may not have a certain amount of funds 
at its disposal, proving a success. Do you wish to say anything? — Yes, pro- 
vided it is honorary in its nature, and provided the diffeient Provinces aro 
fairly well represented. 
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RAJA SIR VASUDEVA RAJA OF KOLLENGODE, KT„ C.I.E.. 
MALABAR. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

guirio' 1 — RibtAiun. — (a) A11 research woik« nfiootmg the wclfnic o£ the 
dg in u!t mat imd espcciillj tlio-p in regard to inject pc*-!® nud fungus diseases 
«hnli nttick the riops and the m\ estigation o! tiicls causes mid their jireveu- 
tui' ate ol cm-ulci tide importance. This is being done in the Am icultural 
( ollege at (.oimhub.re liut tlin results tire not known to the ngiiculturhts o 
majoiitc ot ttliuin me illiterate Meie issuing o( leaflets mil be of no u-e but 
fiequeiit Intuits uinoiig the ngmuiturists by n menibei of the department will 
be o' (.oils ah i tide benetil. lively taluk must baie at least ono otlicer who as ill 
lie eugngtd m this and in supplying other infoiination« t« the iaot« in regatd 
to agrieultme Reseaic-h w orbs con be done onlc in places like the Agricultural 
( fillege at I nimbatce-e but it should not be expected that the agriculturists mil 
.untl tliem«clies ol the icsiilts by seeking them but on the other hand the 
liifoi illation should bo biouglit to them. 

The indigenous theory aud tinditinnnl methods of ngriculluro ho\e a firm 
hold now upon the agriculturists, An\ attempt to do away with it or radically 
change it is likely to meet with fmlme. The only aid whicli fceientlfie research enu 
lendtr to tli'u ancient theory and practice of agriculture is to make the ngricnl- 
turisls undirstand intelligent!' the reasons for the carious operations which they 
mm on Iteseauh must therefor* be directed towards imo-tigatiug the tensons 
foi tlio canons operations which they enrj on and the lesult of the rescaithen 
must ha put hi popuini language. It should then he carried to the actual culti- 
entor in the form of lectmes. If such information < in lie canied to the actual 
culticntoi thtough the ngemc ahoce suggested it is possible lliat tlie actual 
culticntai inny begin to .appieciate the calue of the information. This will 
hit tiler load linn to do what lie has to do punctually, accurately mid neatly. 
At tins slngo it mac he possible to suggest modifications, improvements aud 
probably ridienl changes in his method of doing things. If the re-eareh depart- 
meat of aguculture is doing tins linn of work now nothing more is ueeded than 
to extend the scope of it. If such work is not being done now the soouei it i« 
begun the better it would h‘. 

(r) Researches to find out subteirntioau resources of water-supple- with a 
view to vDible lyots to sink wells should also bo undertaken. A soil survey 
of each district will also b“ o( immense UsO. 

Qur-Tios 2. — ■AoriciiiTt-r.At r.nucATiov. — {it Tne supply of ti-acheis ottd 
of institutions is not sufficient. 

(it) Tlteio is urgent ueed foi extension of teaching facilities in nil district." 

{ml Teachers in luinl ureas mac prefciably hut not ueccssatily ho diawn 
from the agricultural classes. 

(it-) .Thcie are only two sthods in this Presidency, one in Malabar and 
auotliei hi Yiiagnpitam, where agi icultural eduiatum is imparted. The ot’o 
in Mnlabai is Bituated in n remote rornei and out of the ccnc place aud henco 
tlie nltendtt’ice is not satUf ictory . If more school' are start, d in caiious centres- 
within ease resell of the ngticulimal population tlie institutions will gtrtdualh 
hace inci easing strength. 

ft) The in* entice for lad' to stud c ngiicultlire i« mainly want of other occu- 
pations mid the desue to follow their fathers’ profession. 

(u| Mo-t of the pupils ore drawn from the agttruUuial classes. 

(m) Tlie existing course of study in rural school' lias only just begun and 
and it is too caily to suggest modifications. 

(rtu) To ocery school them must he att idled a school fnrm for practical 
study nml demonstration 

(it) Tlie careci of the majority of students who have studied agriculture is 
agriculture. 
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lx) The middle class youths in tlie first instance have neither lands nor 
capital nor have they as matters now stand the means of acquiring the (tame. 
Any device by which capital and land could be made available to them will be 
an inducement to them to take to agiicultnre. Further when they lealise the 
great possibilities of agriculture they would natuially take to it. 

(iff) The adult education in lural tracts can be impioved by starting night 
schools and by giving lectures. 

(xiii\ The administration of rural schools may be placed in the bonds of 
village panchaynts where they are in existence. The expenditure on agricul- 
tural education would be a legitimate charge upon the land levenuo. A poition 
of the land revenue sufficient to meet such expenditure may be set apart for the- 
purpose. 

Question 4. — Administration. — (c) (i) The Agricultural and Vetoimarj 
r seiviees aie at piesent veiy insufficient. 

(fO Railway communication is insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

(iii) Tillage roads are insufficient and ill-maintained 
Question* 5. — Finance. — (a) The staitrng of gimn bonks, agricultural banks 
and co-operative societies specially' intended to give advances for agricultural 
purposes is necessary. Agricultural loans and land improvement loans given by 
Government should be made more easily available to them than at piesent. 
There should be a special staft for giauting loans under the Agricultural and. 
Land Improvement Act. 

Question 0. — Aouicultor vi, Indebtedness. — (a) The main causes of bouow'- 
ing — (i) A large number of actual cultivators ate not lioiedttary cultivators but 
belong to mere cooly class that has no capital. These and a large portion of even 
hereditary' cultivators are very poor with neither cattle nor seeds. They carry 
on the agiicultural operations only with hoirou*ed capital at a veiy high rate of 
interest. It is only bad cultivation that is possible with this class of people. 
The result 'is they aie neither able to pay the rent to the lessoi nor to discharge’ 
, the debt borrowed. This operation is cartied on by them from year to year 
making them perpetual honow eis. If such clnss of people nre prevented from 
assuming the lole of cultivators, the rest of the real cultivators would be in a 
far better position as laigoi aiea would bo available for cultivation which alone- 
wili leave a sufficient maigin of profit to them. The lesult of the pleasure upon 
lend now' by all soils and conditions of people as cultivators is that ngncultuial 
holdings are parcelled out into such small nieos that it is capable of leaving no- 
maigm of profit to any class of cultivators theieby rendering almost evoiy ouo 
of them unable to carry on the cultivation without borrowing money' and grain. 

Other causes ate loss of cattle by epidemic diseases, failure of crops for want 
of lain and poor harvest on acoount of the attack of insect pe«ts and diseases- 
of crops and lastly inrxnudenco of the tenants. 

(it) Good faith and honebtv is the main source. Expectation of good harvest 
and the village moneylender's avarice. 

(iii) Reasons preventing repayment aie mentioned in (a) 1. 

(b) The only measure which will lighten agriculturists’ butdon of debt will 
be to provide some moans by which he can get loans at small lates of interest. 
This he cannot get except from the Government. Legislative interference to deal, 
with rural insolvency, etc., will do more liainr than good because he cun get 
neither money nor grain uuder altered regulations. 

r (c) The answer to this is contained in the above. Any interference under 
this head will deprive them of all means to carry on cultivation. Non- 
teiminable mortgages should certainly he prohibited. 

Question 7. — EitAGMTNrAi ion or iiobdinos. — By excessive sub-divisions it 
ought to be prevented. Division of corpus must he put nn end to but division 
of mteiest in holdings may be tolerated. Tiro only way by which this can be 
effected is by the shareholders appointing a common manager. Titere must 
bo legislative authority •vesting in some tevonue officer Or other the power to 
appoint a common manager in case of disagieemeut among the shareholders. 
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It must be made n condition foi the division of interest that it must bo 
accompanied bv a piovision for a common malinger. The obstacles in the 
-nay of consolidation may bo oveicome in the same way ns suggested above 
foi fiagmentation 

Qutstion 8 — Iriioatiox.— («) I advocnte inigation schemes foi Malabar 
cheie there is no irngation pioject at all m opeiation bv Government. Theie are 
thiee schemes under consideration bj Government. These ought to be pushed 
thiougli as e\peditioual\ as possible. All eneouingenient by Government to 
induce eithei pnvate individuals or societies to undeitake minor inigation pro- 
jects chould be given by the Government in the shape of advances as loans at 
low late of interest and the acquisition of lauds necessaij for tile constiuction 
ot main and branch channels 

Qlistion lrt. — renin isms. — (a) Grentei use can be piofitflhly made of both 
natural manuies and aitificinl feitilisers. Fertilisers aie not populm now because 
tliev arc not available to the ngncultuiists neat then holdings. Their cost is pio- 
Jnlntive Endeavom must be made bj some means 01 other to reduce the price 
ot tho-e ai tides and place them within the reach of the agriculturists. 

(c) Bj piopaganda vvoik 

(d) By mnking wood fuel available and cheaper. 

Question* 11. — Crops. — (a) (0 The mipiovement of existing crops con bo 
mnde by selection of seeds and the pioduction of better and healthier seedlings 
and the application of sufficient man me. 

(ii) Theie is scope for the introduction of new eiops and fodder crops, 
tin) Tlicie is gient necessity for distiibution of better seeds. 

(n>) There is good deal of damage to ciops by wild animals and this can be 
prevented by giving free licences_for firearms on a more libeial scale. 

Question 12 — Cultivation. — I suggest a more extended use of the Meston 
ploughs. 

Question* 13. — PnoTrcwoN* of Crops. — Sprajing with a mixtuie of copper- 
sulphate, lime and ie=in to prevent the Mahali disease lias been found to be veiy 
efficacious. But in legard to many otbei external infections tomedies have yet 
to bo discovered and applied. 

Question* 14. — Impitments. — If improved agricultural implements and 
machineiy aie mnde available in irnal parts at reasonable prices they would be 
adopted by tho cultivators. 

Question* 15. — Veterinary. — (b) (n) The need foi expansion of dispensaries 
is not adequately met. There is wide scope foi expansion. 

(c) (i) The existing dispensaries me not availed of by the cultivatois simply 
because they aie at piohilntive distances besides being far and few*. 

(u) I have not heard of any touring dispensaries m Malabar, such dis- 
pensaries will he of immense use. 

Question 17. — Agriculturvl Industries. — (a) An nveiage cultivator lias 
wjn: foi ntcut seven month® During the slack season he does practically 
nothing. 

( b ) Cieation of opportunities foi taking to subsidinij industries would induce 
agriculturists to take to them. 

(<■) Want of ready mmket at hand and want of oignnisation to marketing 
the pioducts of such industry in hulk 
td) l'es. 

(/) Xes. 

Question 23. — General Education. — Under the existing system of education 
veij little is taught that has a bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the 
people. In high and middle sf bools I would suggest that ngricultuial subjects 
are also taught and as fm ns possible a fflim is attached for piactical woik. 

Question 24 • — Attr verso .CvriTU — (?>) The existence of numerous sub- 
tenures is always a great handicap to owners of agncultural Innds to carrying 
out impiovements. 
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Ora] Evidence. 

10914* The Chairman : Raja Sir Vnsudeva Raja, yon have been good 
1 enough to put in a reply to the Questionnaire of this Commission, which we- 
have nil read with great interest ; you have also been good enough to coino 
hero to-day to answer any questions which wo may wi«h to ask you. Do yon 
desire to make any statement of a goneinl cliai actor, befoio ire pioceed' to 
question and answer? — No. 

10915. On tho question of research, is it ioui liew lhat the AgncultiunJ 
Department have rendeied important services to cultivators in this Presidency? 
— They have tendered some eoivico. I think. 

10916. Ajo you satisfied with the geneial dheetions to which theii effoitv 
aie now being applied if you me fniinlmr with those directions? — I think their 
is plenty of scope still; tliev can do more. 

J0917* Of course, {lie activities of tho Department and of tins College and 
llcsenicli centie aro limited b\ finimeinl consideintions? — Ye«. 

1091S. I do not know whether you hate in mind any con-udeinble expansion 
of those activities, because, if you liavo, I ought to ask you nhether jou suggest 
a further share of the. present gencnl icmiiie being allocated foi puiposes of 
reseaieh, or whether jou have in mind new taxation? — I think that a gicaior 
proportion of the land levenue ought to he spent on ngricnltuial education, 
tesearcli, ete. 

10919, Of course, that is a fm more popular pioposnl than the olhei at ant 
late? — Ye-,. 

10920. Have you ever considered the nd\ inability of fiovernment levvuur 
income-tax on incomes derived hom ngtioulture? Do you think that would be a 
popular measure in tho Presidency? — 1 do not think it would be n popular 
mea-ure. 

10921. I should like to ask you whether, in youi experience of the eountiy- 
side, you have coino neio«s any of the co-operative veu tuies which have been 
started in this Presidency. Have you come into personal contact with any 
form of co-operation ? Co-operative societies lending money ? — Yes Not for 
agiicultur.il purposes. 

,;*> 10922. TTuvr you come acres, these societies in their working? — No. 

*10923. On pnge 389. nnsweima nui question 7 you sav Hint fragmentation of 
holdings by ex cr-sive Rub-diyHons oucht to be prevented. I should lathci 
liavo put it tbe other way myself, that sub-division by excessive fragmentation 
ought to be prevented. You enimot very welt stop sub-division. Ciilcss you 
stop the operation of tho established taw of inheiitnnce. can you? Sub-division 
follows inevitably on the present lule and law of inheiitnnce, does it not? — 
Yce. 

10921 . What you should do if you can. is to try, where you cannot pieveut 
sub-division. to see that mine cesenty fragmentation does not lake plnci ? — Yon 
it ought to be prevented; the income can he divided but not the corpus. 

10923. You say, “The only way in which this enn he effected is by the 
shaieliolders,'' that is, the heirs of tho deceased “ appointing a common 
manager. Theio must bo legislative nutboiitv vesting in some revenue ofliepr 
or other tno power to appoint a common manager in case of di«agieemcnt among 
the Fhareholdeis/’ You know tlic* pons out-, of this eountiy-sido very well. Do 
you suppose that any attempt to appoint a joint manager amongst the co-liens 
of a deceased landholder would he likely to lead to good management on the one 
hand and family peace and quiet on the olhei? — 1 do not think it wilt do any 
limin. 

10920. You think it is possiblo? — Yes. 

10927. Do you think the several sous would bo content to take theii ahnie 
in cash oi land, and to allow the manager to function? — I think so. 

10928, If you wore in the ineutaneo business in this Presidency, would you 
he prepared to insure the life of mob a manager, at the ordinnvy lates of pi om turn 
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■oi would you want something moro? You do not tlmik Ins hlo would be at 
tome hfl/s»id with so main masters? You do not think Hint n mnnfigei serving 
'our or foe sons might find himself in considei able difficulty? — I do not think 

10029 On page 190, jou me talking about veterinary matters, and the need 
foi the expansion of vetcnnaiy dispensaries. Do vou think tlieie i« a demand 
among cultivutoi-, foi skilled vetcunurv attention to then animals? — Them is 

mat demand, 1 think. 

10‘UO What pnrtuulai dnectiou are vou tlmikmg of? — Cattle disease. 

I os u. Do von think them is a demand foi fortliei inoculation 0 — Yes, there 
i° a demand for pn.it.ntne treatment as w ell a® foi cures. 

KKU2 Yes, hut sltei .ill the non-epidemie diseases of cattle. # until thei 
rent li the Intel stages of their life, are not so iei\ important; it is the rinderpest 
and the ithu epidemic diseases that matter. What I want to get horn vou in 
this in joui <\penente of the countrv-sule ninth sou knon -a nell, are tho 
peasants anxious to lime their cattle inoculated against, foi instance, nnilcr- 
pist° — Yts, they are 

109J3 Time is no superstitious objection 9 — Mot thnt I am an are of. 

10914. Do jou think the\ hnio faith m the efficacy of that pattimltr measuro 
of piophjlaMs? — In the beginning, thej had not but lion they have belief 
in it. 

10035. You think there is a ginning demand? — Yes. 

10030 Tic Hu ;a of Parhliiucth Viam jour experience of paddy cultiva- 
tion, mn> 1 knon nlint is the minitmmi area necessary to enirj out pioper 
improvements for paddy? — About 10 acres, if you want to introduce linproyed 
methods of cultivation and all that, you can do it on an area of about 10 aires, 
hut jou cannot do so on very small holdings. 

109J7. Supposing u man cannot nffo r d to have an area of 10 acres, m cuch a 
case nhat is the minimum jou suggest? — About 5 acres. 

1G9J8. Is frag'incntation spreading yerj rapidly m Mnlnbni ? — Mot generally 
m Malabar. It is not so with a certain section of population of Malabar, 
because m their case there is no division of InmUv property , but in those families 
where division is allow td by bin, fragmentation goes on. 

10939 It is divided into ns mam pieces ns there nro families?— To a great, 
extent thnt is s 0 . 

10910. Tlic Chairman Ale vnu definitely of opinion thnt fragmentation is, 
at this moment, on the mtrense in this Presidency? — Te«. 

10911. The lima of Varlahimftli • With regard to manures, what is the usual 
plan adopted in Maiabni for green mnmue? — Wo have privnte forest-, theto. 
Many people go into the forest to get preen rnnauro and utilise the leaves. 'Hint 
is what is generally done. Some otheis also grow gram and other tilings to 
produce green manure. Thoj grow vild indigo also. 

10912. Are you glowing nnv of the crops suggested by the Agricultural 
Department? — No: tliej nio not grown. 

10943. Why? Is it duo to the difficulty in getting =oeds or wlmt? — 1 do not 
think manv people know anything about them. I do not think thej have been 
brought to their notice.. 

10914. Arc theto no Demons! intois in join part of the eountiy? — I Iibvc not 
seen any jet. I was told the other day that there was one somewhere in 
Pnlglmt, but he does not come to the rural parts or demonstrate anything or 
convey any information to the tyots. 

10015. Aie the /amindats putting nnv obstacle in the way of tlie-o people 
coming to thou parts? — No, I do not think so, 

1(1949. Tluv welcome such people? — Certainly. 

10917, Sir Jamct) MacKrnna: Aie you a large landholder, Baja Sahib, 
jouttolf? — I have got some lands, about 18,000 notes. I have got also more 
than 100 squat e miles of forest 0 . ’ 
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30048, You cultivate the land on your own behalf through a manager? — I 
.hove land on that system. 

10£49. Which you work as a home farm?— Tea. 

10950. Is it in your neighbourhood in Malabar? — Not far from my neigh- 
bourhood, 

10951. Are you in touch with the work of the Agricultural Department 
through its publications and other activities? — Yes. 

10952. You apply the manures recommended to the land that you have got 
under your control ? — Yes, to some pottion. 

10953. And probably fiom that example your other tenants may follow your 
lead? You see no indication of that?— It is not possible for all the tenants to 
adopt the improved methods of agriculture for wont of funds. It is a difficult 
matter. 

10951. That would not apply to seed which after all does not involvo more 
expense? — That is true, hut they must know the importance of it. 

10955. Do you follow the system of transplanting paddy advocated by the 
department? — Yes, in some, I do. 

10950. 1, 2, 3 seeds against 12, 13, 14? — Yes. 

10957. Are you doing it? — Yes. 

10958. Aro you keeping cattle? — Yes. 

10959. What breed do you have?— I have the Coimbatoro as well os the 
Nelloie cows; I have got about 800 cous. 

109CO. Pure breeds? — Yes. 

10901. Professor Gangulcc: Have you any agricultural officer in jour service? 
— No: I have got only local men. They are not trained iir the Agricultural 
College. 

10902, Do you send them over here? — No; neither is any one available from 
"here. I wanted to get some from the department, but none were available, 

10963. Your agricultural agents have had some trnimng?— *No; they are 
only private farmers. 

10904. Do you think it would be beneficial to your tenants to have a trained 
officer?— I think so. 

10965. You intend to appoint one? — I do. 

10966. On page 190 of your noto you say, “ There is great necessity for 
distribution of better seeds." Where do rour tenants get their seed from?—* 
They do not enre to go outside and collect the seed. They are trying to improve 
the seel which they themselves grow’ on tlioir lauds. 

10967. They do not go in for better seeds? — No. 

10908. Your tenants get no advantage of better seeds attd better manure? — 
No. 

10969. With regaid to subsidiary industries you say hero " Ciention of oppor- 
tunities for taking to subsidiary industries would induce agriculturists to take 
to them.” Have you any particular industries in mind when you make that 
suggestion? — That will depend upon the locality; it must vary from place to 
place. In Malabar there is scope for coir industry, basket making, mat making 
and small industries like decorticating ground-nut, cotton ginning, and so on. 

10970. These industries aie pursued by the agriculturists in addition to their 
agricultural pursuits? — No; they are not pursued now. TUete is scope for 
them. 

10971. Theie is no subsidiary industry at present? — None. 

10972. You say in answer to our question 24, ” The existence of numerous 
sub-tenures is always a gieat handicap to on nets of agricultural lands to enrry- 
ang out improvements.’’ Have you any suggestions to Temovo tire handicap 
arising out of these sub-tenures? — The Ideal would bo to have only landlord 
and tenant. If there are too many' intermediaries the actual cultivator gets 
absolutely nothing. The land gets into the hands ol the cooly and he cannot 
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do anything. To hare so many intermediaries is very injurious and moreover 
the oa nef will not invest his money m lands because there are so many inter- 
mediaries and be has no direct connection with the actual cultivator. So, in 
the interests ot nguculture there ought to he omly tlte landlord nnd the tenant 
and not so many other people beta ecu. 

10973 How to eliminate those intermediaries? Have you any suggestions 
«o make?- — So far ns Malabar is concerned to somo client some oi us are doing 
it. Tenants have not got permanent lights. We pay compensation and. get the 
lands bock in our possession and then w e deni with tlte actual tenants directly. 

10974. Mr. Calvert : In discussing finance on p(igo 189 of yonr note you 
use the term 1 agricultural banks.’ Were you thinking of co-operative hanks 
or something different from the co-operative banks? — The banks which will 
advance money to agriculturists. 

10975 Co-operative banks oi other kinds? — Other kinds. 

10976. What othei kinds? — Monev lending bonks or land mortgage banks. 
The ordinary banks do not lend money to agriculturists; they generally lend to 
merchants and not to agriculturists. " 

10977. Tou say land moitgage bank. Would that be a co-operative land 
mortgage bank or some other type? — It may bo a cO-oporative bank or it may 
be any °other, organised nnd financed bj Government or in any other way. 

10978. Tou have no specific proposal? — No. 

10979 Then you say that agricultural loans should be made more easily 
available. Have you any suggestions to make ns to bow it is to bo done?— In 
the first place, the ryots do not know of the existence of the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act or the Land Improvement Act nnd so on ; even those who do know 
something about thorn have to go with applications to the Levenuo Inspector 
who is m charge of many villages ; ho is a touring officer nnd it is very difficult 
to find linn in the first place and secondly, it is very difficult to get his sympathy 
nnd in some casos it has to be purchased. All that means a lot of difficulty to 
the ryots. If there is a separate department for granting agricultural loans 
(the money will he quite safe because the lands nnd improvements will be 
security), if tlieie is a special agency working for granting tho loans, I think it 
will he* easier for tho ryots to got money. 

109S0. Tour suggestion is a special agency? — Yes, a special agency. Now 
the Revenue Inspector is tho nearest mnn to go to and it is not easy even to 
find him. 

10981. On page 189 of your note discussing this question of loans nt small 
rates of interest jou say that this cannot be done except from tho Government? 
— Yes. 

10982. Do jou not tliink that the co-cpeiative society can in course of time 
lend money at lowci rates than Government? — I do not think so. 

10983. Aro there not societies which will lend money Sree oi interest ns in 
the case of certain Mahommodnn communities m tho Punjab? — I do not know 
of any society which gives money free of interest. 

10984. The Muslim population will not take interest? — I do not think that 
is possible; thoj may rather invest their money in other wnys; they may not 
lend. I do not think anybody will lock up money like that. 

10065. When you say there is scope ior the introduction of new crops, had 
jou any special now ctops iu jour mind? — The crops that we sec in the experi- 
mental' stations of tho Agricultural Department. If any particular crop will 
pay better that can be used. At piesent wo are following the old stereotyped 
waj of fanning without introducing anything now. But if the results in tho 
Agricultural Department fauns show that any better or more profitable crops 
can be grown such things may be intioduced and there is a good deal of seope.for 
that. 

10980. Have jou yourself, Raja Sahib, been trying to experiment with such 
crops on your estate? — No, I base not. 
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10987. Mr. Kamat: It has been suggested, Raja Sahib, that Rajas, 
zemindars and big landholders do not undertako, for instance, cattle-breeding 
or mnke any improvement though thej might bo in a position to do it. Fare 
you anything to say on that?— It is not a fact; I have got not less- than 800 
cows and I keep them in different farms, that is for the sake of manure more 
than for milk or other purposes; so that I need not bring cowdung from a 
distance. 

10988. Sir Gan/ja Bam: All of the same breed? — Yes. 

ll)9o9. 'Which breed? — The ordinary Coimbatoie, what we buy from Pollock! 
which lias a very big maiket. Wc have got also a few Ongolo cows. 

10990. Mr. Kamat: Do you take caie to keep the breed pure and if so by 
what method? — We have got only one breed ; there is no cross-breed nt all. 

10991, Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the name of this breed? — -i think it 
is the Knngayam breed. What is procuiable in the Pollachi market we have; 
tboy all come from the Coimbatore district; these are the ordinary country bred 
animals. 

10992. Mr. Kamat: And do you take special care of your breeding bulls’ — 
I have got on Ongole bull which is kept sepaiatc and looked after; but in 
general I give attention only for the Ongole cows which provide milk for our 
household purposes. The other cows are all kept in diffeient paits. 

10003. To your know ledge do other big landholders experience any difficulties 
in cattle-breeding? — Tile chief difficulty in bieedmg cattle is the problem of food 
because the cost is veiy gieat. 

10994. Even for big landholders? — Foi everybody. 

10995. That means the price of iodder is increasing? — Yes. and oil-cakes nro 
all exported. It becomes a pioblein to keep cows except in the case of people 
who have forests. I happen to have a large aiea of forest, eo I can keep any 
number of cows. Such landlords ns have got large estates keep cows. The 
other people do not, on account of the economic difficulty in keeping cows nt 
great expense. 

10990. Do such landloids avail themselves of the scientific knowledge of the 
Livestock Expert? — No. they do not. 

10997. Jiao Bahadur Munisicami Xayudu: Are you in touch with village 
life in the eastern parts of the Presidency? — I liavo been to several places, I 
do not know what you mean. 

10998. You have not visited tlic villages and seen the villageis? — I cannot 
say I have been to small villages. 

10999. You have been to towns. Life in Malabni villages is entiiely different 
from tlio life in villages in the eastern paits of the Presidency. Do you know’ 
that as a fact? — May I know in what respects you differentiate between the 
two? 

11000. The rainfall in youf part of the country is much higher than in the 
eastern parts? — Yes. 

11001. Your soil is more fertile than the soil in the eastern parts? — I do 
not know that. I do not think it is in any way very much bettor than the 
lands in Tanjore, Trieliinopoly and even Coimbatore. 

11002. And the people who cultivate your lands have no interest in the 
lands? Tjicy are merely labouiers or persons who share the produco?— The 
agi iculturists who are cultivating the lands are poor people. 

11003. There is a difference between the zatnindaii estates in the East and 
the znmindnri estates in the West? The zninindar or jamni simply collects the 
rent from tlio cultivator who is entitled to the benefit of all improvements on 
the land. In youi part of the country the ryot has no interest in the land?— 'It 
is not so. 

11004. You do not think theie is any difference between the ryotwoii lands 
and the janmi lands? — No. There are big landholders in the East Coast as in 
Malabar. In the town of Shiyhli in Tanpore there is a Mudnliiu and Nun- 
gavaram Rnjappa Aiyar in Tiiehinopoly and others, who own enormous areas. 
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Theie is no difference between tlie mtraitdare in tlie East Coast and the land 
lioldciD of Malabar. 

11005. Legislation lias been mti educed in the Legislative Council to give 
occupancy rights to tenants in jour part of the countij ? — Yes. 

1100G. That lias been opposed? — Yes. 

Tbeic is a demand from the ijots in jour part of the country for occupancy 
rights? 

The Raja of Parhltmcdt . The whole discussion is irrelevant. 

11007 Itao Bahadui Hunigicami Xayudu: I am just proceeding to say that 
the lyots htn e no interests in the land p — That is not so, they have the right 
to compensation for their improvements in Malabar and they do got compensa- 
tion when they are turned out. In other districts they do not get even that. 
It at all theie is any difference, it is m favour oi the tenants m Mnlabni. 

7 ho Chairman. Have jou road the terms of reference? I leave it at that. 

J1003. llao Bahadui Mvntsuamt Xayudu : Have you visited the agricul- 
tural middle school in Malabar? — Y'es. 

11009. It is doing good work? — Yes. 

11010. Ho you think thero is a demand for education from tlie agricultural 
classes? — I think so. 

11011. You think if the school were located in a more central place it 
would attract a laigcr number of students? — Certain!} 

11012. You think there should he a school in every district of tho Presi- 
dency? — Y03. 

11018. Sir Ganqa Ham . Supposing jou glow cotton this jear, would 
jou grow cotton next sear?— Cotton is newlj introduced in Malabar; they 
were not cultivating cotton before. 

11014 When you sow cotton this year, you will sow cotton next year 
nlso? — Yes. 

11015 Cotton after cotton? — Cotton, anil then sometimes millets. There 
is no system of rotation. 

11016. Cotton after cotton? — They do according as they like. I do not 
think they do anything systematically. 

11017. You do not guide them ns to what crops to grow ? — \Yc lease tho 
lands and the tenants do according to their wish. 

11018. Dr. Hydcr: In reply to question 24 you say that the existence 
of nunieioiis sub-tenures is always a great hardship to owners of agricultural 
lands in respect of carrying out impioscmcnts and that they are at present 
prevented fiom carrying out improvements. I ask you to turn your attention 
to tlie other side of the shield also. I put to yon the question whether 
there aie any factors tending to discourage cultivators of agricultural land 
from cairying out impiovements in Malabar? — Tlie only factor that prevents 
them from doing so is tho want of money. I do not think there is any- 
thing else because on redemption the law allows them more than what they 
hove spent. They get not only what they hate nctuolly spent hut they get 
also a portion of the value of the improvements. 

11019. T was wondering wliethei you, knowing intimately tho ciicums- 
tonee' of tenure in Malabar, think thnt the Vcrunipattamdar * put nil their 
oncigv and resources into the cultivation of land in view of tho peculiar 
circumstances of tenancy in Malabar 11 — There is nothing at nil to discourage 
them from putting their resources into land. On the other linnd they linvc 
every facilitv because the landlord allows the Vcrumpattamdar the light 
to improve the lands accoiding to his own wish and lie is entitled to bo 
compensated befoie lie is turned out 

11020. Is it not a fact that the Vcrunipattamdar is tlneatened with 
ejection from tlie land every sear? — In some cases it may be because the Innd 
is given tor only one year. If he pays liis rent propoily there is no trouble. 
But in some cases he is unable to pay because of the very high rate of 
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interest he has to pay for getting seed, cattle and other things and at the 
end of the year he finds, owing to some adverse circumstances or other that 
he is not able to pay the moneylender and the landholder and then he has 
to go. 

11021. Do you ‘think it is a good system under which the industry, the 
chief industry of a whole district is carried on, by a system of yearly leases 
and sub-tenures to which you were refeningp — Though they are leases for 
only one year, they ate not generally disturbed every year. There are 
instances whero families have licon in possession for 50 years and 100 years 
and they are never disturbed unless they become defaulters. 

11022. is it a tact that when the coconut plantation is about to bear 
fruit the hanamdar or the janms conies to tho tenant and says “ Either you 
get out or pay an increased rent ”P — It is not a fact. 

11023. Delia n Bahadur Banhavayyn : You say that .i special staff for 
granting loans under tho Agricultural Loans Act and tho Land Improvements 
Act is necessnry. Do you menu that spccinl levenue officers should be 
appointed to push tho uoik of granting loans or that the work should be 
done by the other departments of Government? — As long as tho ryots are 
able to got the money easily it does not much matter who is in charge of 
it. Each system has its advantage. If it is the revenue officials they can 
easily get back the money along with the assessment. If it is the Agricul- 
tural Department they can say what money should bo given and for wlmt 
improvements. But I think tho advantage will be to have the revenue 
officials in charge of it. 

11024. At present the delays are mainly due to the multifarious work 
which the revenue agency has to doP — There is plenty of scope for a spccinl 
staff for that. 

11025. I gather jou are in favour of legislation to prevent the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. You have put forward ono method of conoslidation. 
Assuming that another method of consolidation is found to bo better, do you 
think that legislation to f re\ cut tragm- ulr.tion and to «lfect consolM -.tion 
on an economic basis will be a popular mensure and will not bo relented P — 
I do not think it will bo resented. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday . the ICth November , 
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(fowl Secretaries.) 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. TIREMAN, I.F.S., C.I.E., Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19.— ronrsTS— (n) Yes, except that more uso might bo made oE 
them for tho supply of fuel. Please see icply to question 19 (b). 

(b). — (1) Fite wood . — The supply could be Inrgely inci cased by tho formation 
of plantations. It is almost certain however that such plantations would be 
worked at a loss if they were foimed and worked by tho Forest Department 
owing to the cost of supervision. It is possible but doubtful that plantations 
would ho a souiee of profit if formed and worked by the Revenue Dopnitment 
helped in technical matters by the advice of forest officers, as the ordinaiy 
revenuo establishment might possibly be able to Bupcivise thB working with 
the aid of low-paid special establishment. Mr leason for saying that planta- 
tions would be worked at a loss is that the ryot is not willing to pay a price 
for tho firewood which would cover the cost of formation nnd working. 

Tho real remedy would seem to bo to persuade the people to grow firewood 
plantations of their own. I believe that in the prairies of Canodn and the United 
States of Amorien a very considerable area of privnto woodlots has been created 
ns a result, of Government propaganda, nnd this could equally well be done 
in Madras if the people could be persuaded to undertake the work. It is a 
big ‘if’ however in this country and I verv much doubt tho utility of such 
propaganda. 

(2) Fodder . — The only means which occurs to me is the growing of fodder 
orops. This is a matter for the Agricultural Department, and is one on which 
T have no knowledge. 

, (c) II nprioulturnl soil is meant I should say not to any appreciable extent 

ir. this Presidency, but I have not much experience except in the western 
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districts. In the tracts where deterioration of forests has been greatest tho 
rainfall is comparatively light. In the tracts of heavy ininfall the foiests are 
fairly well preserved except in the Agoncy and in parts of Malabar where forests 
are being mined by shifting cultivation. 

If foiest soil is refened to tlieie lias been considerable erosion in tho piivato 
forests in Malabar owing to over-exploitation of timber, and I believe this 
has also occurred in the Agency owing to shifting cultivation, but I have 
pinctically no personal experience of the Agoncy tiacts. 

(d) "Whether forests increase the tainfall or the supplv of moisture is, I 
believe, still a doubtful .point. The question 1ms been under investigation for 
years in various European countries, but I nm not up to dote legording the 
results. Tlieie con be no doubt that foiests regulate the supply of water in the 
soil, and hence in canals, but there me not many localities in Madras where 
action is a matter of practical politics. I bolievo that for political loasons it 
is difficult to interfere to any extent with the practice of shifting cultivation 
in Ihe Agency though this is being gradually rognlated wheie the forests belong 
to Government. Much damage lias been done to the sholas (strips of evergreen 
foiests alongside stieams) on the Uilgiri and Palni plateaux by tlie practice 
of annually burning the grass on the hills. This is now however being regulated 
and I have leeently ordered the preparation of a scliomo of • afforestation in 
the Nilgiris with a view to replacing the burnt out sholai by now tree growth. 
Tho woik is ensy and its extent is only limited by tho nmount of money Govern- 
ment are willing to spend. At pieseiit there is ven little money to spare. 

( c) I have doalt with this In my ieply to question 10 (li). 

(/) From grazing per so I should say not to any appreciable extent. Con- 
siderable damage however is done, especially in Guntur district, by hacking 
branches off the trees to teed the cattle. The only remedy is restriction of 
grazing which enn bo brought about only by reducing tlie number of cattle kept 
by tho ryots. Whether this is practical politics, however, is not within my pro- 
vince to sny. I doubt it. 
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Oral Evidence. 

1102b. The Chairman. Mr. Tireman, jou are Chief Conservator of Forests 
in the Piesideucj of Madras? — Yes. 

11027. You have put in a note of the evidence which jou wish to give 
before the Hojal Commission, and which is to be read, I take it, in conjunction 
with the memorandum supplied bj jour deportment for the Commission at an 
ember stage? — Yes 

11028. Would jou like to make a statement of a general character or shall 
I proceed to nsk sou one or two general questions?— I should liko to make n 
short statement, if I mas. There seems to be on impression abroad, I do not 
know whether it is shaicd bj the Membeis of jour Lordship 'e Commission, that 
certain matters winch, in my opinion, pertain chiefly to agriculture, such B3 
the improvement of graving grounds, growing of fodder crops and making of 
manure, nre matters which lntgely concern the Forest Department. If I am. 
coirect in thinking that this impression does exist. I think the reason for it is 
the fact that in this Presidency pnrticnlnily, and, I think, to a certain extent 
in the rest of India, there me large traots of land which nro called forest 
reserves, but which aro loally nothing more or less thnn grazing reserves; they 
are called forests merely because they have n few trees on them. When they 
were reserved, I think I am right m saying that there was no Agricultural 
Department, or It was a very small one. That was 40 or E0 years ago; and in 
the absence of the Agricultural Department tho Forest Department was 
naturally tho ono which was considered most suitable to administer these big 
tracts. These grazing grounds were i erj- lnrgely in the public cyo and their 
administration and management was considered ns one of the most important 
duties of tho Forest Department. 1 think wo managed these areas fairly 
cihciontly, but the fact that we had to pnj' so much attention to them led to 
the neglect of ulint in my opinion is our legitimate duty, that is the looking 
after and administration of tho big timber forests of which in this Presidency 
they nre lerj considerable areas of verj- grent potential value. I have 
broken away from tradition in this matter and got Government to sanction 
a proposal of mine to transfer very considerable nrens of the tracts I nm 
speaking of to the Revenue Department to ho mnunged by pnnchnjnts work- 
ing under the locnl Collectors. We could no doubt go on administering these 
lands, but it is not our job. tho forest oflicor’s job is the job for which ho 
has been trained, u:., the management chiefly on commercial lines of tho 
valuable large timber forests. Yon htu e now got nn Agricultural Department, 
and, if I might suggest, instead of looking to the Forest Department for tho 
administration of such tracts, improvement of the grazing grounds and the 
like, such matters should bo considered ns part of the duty of the officers 
of the Agricultural Department who must know considerably moro about tho 
subject than the forest officers do. There is just one more tiling I would 
like to say. I do not know whether it is realised bj your Lordship’s Com- 
mission, thnt in this Presidency, where the really big forests exist, they are 
not of very great help to ngricutuie, because there is not much agriculture 
there; they nre mostly in out-of-tlie-w ay placesj chiefly on the West Coast. 
In tracts whore 1 tnko it agriculture is most important tliore nre no real 
forests. The position is therefore very different from what it is in Europe 
where jon may have agriculture oil round a timber forest and where 
that timber lorest can ho of groat help to agriculture. With all the good 
will in the world tho Forest Department cannot really bo of very much 
assistance to agriculture ill ibis Presidency. 

11020. Wo arc iciy grateful to jou for that statement; it clears up the 
position. Is thnt oil that you wish to «<vj? — Yes. 

11030. How soon do jou expect this piocess of handing over wlmt in fact 
nre graving lands to the Revenue Depaitmont to be managed b\" tho panchayats 
will he completed? — It is lather difficult to snj. I should think there aro about 

4.000 square rades concerned of which I think wo have handed over about 

2.000 square miles; I should say the rest ought to be handed over within tan 
years at tho most, and possibly within ono year. 
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11031. It is a rapid process? — Yes, quite a rapid process. 

11032. Leaving that area out altogether, and turning to tho forests which 
■n ill remain under your department, do 1 understand fiom you that the whole of 
that area wall he large timber forests? — No. There are two classes of forests 
apart from the ryot’s forests which are going to be handed over; one is com- 
mercial forest, which is remunerative, nnd the other is protectivo such as you 
might have seen when you were in the Nilgiris. The forests on the slopes of 
the Nilgiris and such hill tanges nre for protective purposes. 

11033. After tho transfer to tho Revenue Department and the pancliajats 
is completed, will your department still be responsible for certain forests con- 
tiguous to agricultural districts? — Yes, the larger forests. The forests wc are 
handing over to the panchnyats are those which are only of local importance. 
We try to draw 1 a line between forests of local importance, and forests of provin- 
cial importance; the extent has a great deal to do with that. 

11034. As regards forests of local impoitance, as you describe them, 1 take 
it that the services which the Forest Department, I will not say gives the agri- 
culturist, but which the Forest Department controls so far as the agriculturist 
is concerned are those of grazing, grass cutting and fuel cutting? — Yes, and 
such things as thorns for fencing. 

11035. Thoms for fencing, certain wild fruits nnd so on? — Yes. 

11036. Now, is it your view that there exists at this moment a sufficiently 
sympathetic touch between your department and the Agricultural Department 
as to the services which the forests can render to agriculture in tho respects I 
have mentioned? — As far as I know, yes. But I would like to ask Mr. Anstead 
what he has to say about it. From our point of view, we arc only too willing 
to do all we can to help. 

11037. So that on those essential points you have not so far consulted Mr. 
Anstead?— I am in rather a peculiar position; I have just come back fiom five 
months’ leave, and I wrote my preliminary statement just before going on leave. 
I sent it to Mr. Anstead for his views, and he has kindly given them to me, 
and they are printed together. But I have not seen him since until just now, 
so that I have not really had time to consult him on the subject. 

11038. That was activity consequential upon the news of this Commission’s 
existence but before that you have not had a meeting round a table to discuss 
with the Agricultural Department whether any further service could bo rendered 
to agriculture or cattle improvement by you in the Presidency? — We have not 
had any regular formal sitting-down meeting, but Mr. Anstead and I have often 
discussed matters of that sort. 

11039. Do you think it would be helpful in this Presidency if some of your 
young officers who have a taste in that direction weie attached for quite a 
short time to tho Agricultural Department in districts where agriculture and 
forestry are contiguous nnd in a sense mutually dependent, so that they might 
see matters* fiom the agriculturist's point of view? — I do not think it would 
bo of any practical use. 

11040. You do not think it would he of any good P — No. 

11041. As regards the more important forests, the commercial forests, do 
there exist in this Presidency areas of large forests to which herds of cattle or 
buffalo are taken at certain seasons of the year and grazed by those who make a 
profession of that work? — Yes ; they nre chiefly in the dry districts towards the 
East; Guntur is the chief district whore such grazing takes place and the graz- 
ing there is grazing of cattle which nre used by the cultivators in the deltas; 
during the cultivation season there is no grazing available in tbe deltas and 
they send them to tbe uplands. 

11042. There is thus a further bond of interest between the cultivator and 
the Forest Department? — Yes. 

11043, Do you control areas in which such grazing is or is not allowed? — -Wo 
do. 
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11044. You do that according to the age of the timber and Other factors of 
that sort? — Those forests are all more or less poor things; as far ns I can see there 
is not much chance of our ever making much out of thorn commercially; we just 
control the grazing more from the point of view of tho quantity of grazing 
available. 

11045. So that, there your function is more agricultural than forestry? — It i3. 

11016. As regards timber forests of commercial importance, is there grazing 
in those areas? — Not veiy much. 

11047. To a certain extent there is?— Yes, but there is no problem as a rule; 
it is very easily managed. 

11048. Have you areas in which you allow grazing in Certain seasons of the 
year but not in others? — Not vory much ns far as I can remember. 

11040. Are there any areas where grass cutting is allowed but not grazing? — 
Yes; but in almost all areas grazing is allowed; tho chief places where grazing is 
prohibited are fuel coupes, that is to say where fuel has been cut ana coppice 
growth is coming up wo keep cnttle out for a few years. But apart from that 
theie are very few areas that arc closed to grazing altogether. 

11050. I see that you suggest in your memorandum that something might 
be done to encourage the villagers to plant trees? — Yes, I suggest that that 
would be a solution of the fuel difficultv , 

11051. Are you thinking there of bolts of trees as well as of individual trees, 
or small clumps of trees on tho cultivator's land? — I was thinking more of a 
belt of troeB, or small clumps of trees, not so much individual trees. What I 
was thinking about is what lias been done in Canada and tho United States, on 
the prairies, where a great deal of this sort of work has been done. 

11052. Would damage fiom domestic animals bo difficult to avoid? — Yes, it 
would be very difficult to avoid it, and the ryots who made such plantations 
would have to fence them very carefully at first for a fow years. 

11053. Do you think it Is within the financial means of the ryot to carry out 
that woik? — That, I am afraid, I cannot answer; I do not know enough about 
it. 

11054. So that, on the economic side, vou are not satisfied that it is a 
feasible scheme? — I am not satisfied that it is feasible for Government to do it; 
whether the ryots can do it or not I cannot say; - 1 do not know enough about 
their financial position. k 

11055. Of course, tho difficultv in all these schemes is that the investor lias 
to wait so long for Ills return? — Yes, ho lias. 

11050, I gather from your preliminary statement that your department does 
nothing to cut and make fodder as a famine reserve? — No. 

11057. Has that never been done in this Presidency to your knowledge? — 
Yes, it has been done, not as famine reserve, but it has been done when famine 
or scarcity of gross has occurred. 

11058. Not os a reserve? — I do not think so; I cannot remember nny enses 
where it has been done. 

11050. Do you happen to know what practices exist in other Presidencies 
or Provinces? — I have no exact knowledge, but I believe they do sometbiug 
o! that sort in Bombay. 

11060. Are thcro large areas of grass wlieie, piovtded you were given the 
moans, you could make important stores of preserved fodder? — There are such 
large areas, very large areas, but I submit that that is work which would be 
better done by tho Agricultural Department. 

11061. Instead of you I will say tho person charged with the duty? — Ye3, 
we have got any amount of land of that sort. 

11062. You know, of course, that there wos a fodder famine very recently in 
this Presidency? — Yes. 

11063. Large numbers of the cattle died, extreme hardship being thereby 
inflicted on the poorer class of ryots? — Yes. 
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11064. Doos it not seem to you unfortunate that this store of fodder should 
not be taken advantage of so as to insure against the worst consequences of 
fodder famine? — It docs; it is very unfortunate; the whole thing is burnt every 
year, or wasted anyhow. 

11065. Even if there is no famine, such precautions need not lend to com- 
plete loss financially because after the fodder lias been kept for throe years, 
it can always be put on the market for what it is worth? — Yes. 

11066. And a system of constant turnover can be adopted, which leads t& 
at lenst two years’ good fodder being in store at any moment? — Yes; I have 
no experience of that; I would lather not express any views as to the feasibility 
of doing the thing for profit. 

11067. Has there been muoh denudation of soil in this Presidency, duo to 1 
shifting cultivation, or os you call it kumri cultivation? — We call it by several 
names; there has been a great deal of it, chiefly in the Agency tracts on tho 
Eastern Ghats. I have not any personal experience of that country, as most 
of my service has been on this side of India, but thero is no doubt that there 
has been a great deal of denudation. 

11008. Of course, serious denudation is a permanent dissipation of Imperial 
capital which can never be leplnccd? — Yes, I agreo entirely. 

11069. You lose soil for oil time? — Yes; it is a very serious problem. 

11070. But it is not one with which you have any personal contact? — It is 
one which we are only too ready to help to stop ; it is a political matter chiefly. 
I am talking about the Agency tracts; thero nro certain tracts in the east and 
north of tho Madras Presidency which lie on the Enstom Ghats, or below them, 
which nro outsido the ordinary revenue districts, and are under special ndminis- 
tration. They are peopled mostly by aboriginal hill tribes, and they are accus- 
tomed from times immemorial to carry out this kumri cultivation, and any 
interference with it is always liable to lead to icbeliion. 

11071. Is it the territory between tho Southern margin of Mysoro and thin 
Province?— It lies chiefly in the districts of Ganjnm, Vkngnpntam and 
Godavari, between the Central Piovinces and tho plnins, 

11072. Who, in these Agency tracts, is responsible for tho control of shifting 
cultivation? — The Agency tiacts nro administered by the Collector of the district, 
who is known ns the Government Agent for that particular tinct, and ho and his 
assistants administer tho whole country; they do their best to stop this shifting 
cultivation, but it still goes on. 

11078. Who ndviscF that ofllcoi on the technical forest poiuts? — I do, or tho 
local Conservator of Forests. 

11074. Does he ever consult you?— Informally, ye*. I have been consulted 
often. 

11075. I n°k because in certain districts, this shifting cultivation, although it 
is not prohibited, is very closely watched and to some extent controlled, always 
with the idea of preventing undue soil denudation? — We do control it, aa much 
as we possibly can. Tho Government Agent, in many cases with tho help of 
the Forest Department, does control it to a certain extent, but it is a difficult 
problem, because (he people are difficult to deal with. 

11076. Has the practice of shifting cultivation and consequent denudation 
enu«ed serious silting in tho lower reaches of the water-courses? — Thai is a 
question which I cannot answer; I liavo not enough local experience; I think 
it must he so. 

11077. Of course, dangerous practices at Uio head-waters may bring unfor- 
tunate consequences upon the population living on the alluvial tiacts which 
populations arc in no sonsc responsible for the practices in question?— Yes, thero i 
.aniiot be any doubt about it, that silting has been the result of this, because n’ 
similar practice goes on in Malabar on the West Ceost end there is no doubt that 
streams have silted up to a large extent. 

11078. Do you feel yourself that more control tbotild be excised over shift- 
ing cultivation?—! do. 
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11070. Have jou ovor suggested tbit to Government? — I bare, but not with 
r< paid to tlie effect on agriculture or the effect on tbe low country. 

11080. With regard to tho effect on agriculture in the whole country, owing 
to denudation? — I proposed to Government some time ago that Government 
should take over control of nil the private forests in Malabar, for tbe reason that 
two yesis ago there wore very heavy floods in this Presidency, and a tremendous 
let of landslips occurred in tho private forests in Malabar, owing not so much 
to slutting cultivation as to denudation caused by over-exploitation; it is a 
distinction without a difference. They were cutting too many trees. I ad- 
dressed Government on the subject, but Government would not listen to my 
proposals; I think it involved too much expenditure. 

11081. Sit Henry Laurence: What nro thc=o private forests? — Practically 
all the forest lauds in Malabar belong to private people, all the slopes of tho 
Wc-tern Ghats. 

11082. Are they big zemindars or landholders? — Yes, they are called jimmies. 
There U a peculiar land tenure in Malabar, and I do not know much about tho 
details of it. The land, in mnst eases, belongs to tho janmfrs, who would be 
called zemindars in othei parts; it is the same thing. 

11083. The Chairman: Have you any responsibility for forest management 
in thoso lands? — No; we can interfere under tho Forest Act to a very limited 
extent. 

11091. Mr. Calvert : Bo they own tlie trees as woll? — Yes, the wlioio thing. 

11085. The Chairman: Have you in hand any important Echemcs for tho re- 
afforestation or planting of areas which are threatened with denudation, go as 
to prevent scouring? — Yes; there i« ono aucli scheme; it is not a verv big scheme, 
nnd it would not cost much, but it is an important scheme. Tho scheme is 
for re-stocking the western portion of tho Xilgiri plateau with treo growth, 
which has been destroyed bv continual fires. There lias been no case of shifting 
cultivation up there, but the same result has como about from the practice of 
burning grass every year. There wo have a scheme for rc-stoeking that parti- 
cular area with tree growth, as much as wo can. 

11036. The Baja of Pailalimedi: How do you collect the grazing fees? Is 
It done departmentally ?— It is done departmental^ ; tho actual collection Is 
done by tho foresters. 

11097. Do you have different rates for different animals?— Yes. 

11088. Is there much difference between the rate charged for the buffalo 
nnd that for the cow ? — Generally speaking, buffaloes are charged twice the rate 
of cows. 

11099. What is the reason? — I have not tnought much about it, but I sup- 
pose it is because they do more damage; they are heavier animals, but I really 
could not say why. 

11090. I suppose they go under the trees nnd break the branches? — Yes. I 
suppo'o so. 

11091. Do you discourage sheep-grazing In reserve forests? — -That is rather 
n difficult Question to answer, because sheep only graze in the reserves which, 

I have said just now, are going to ho handed over to the pnneimynts, nnd 
because these reserves are going to lie handed over to the panelinyats, the 
Forest Department is uot worry ing itself much about thorn. So, I cannot say 
that we do discourage sheep-grazing, but possibly, if yon are going to keep 
these reserves permanently under tlie control of tho Forest Department, wo 
should discourage it to a certnin extent. I think shccp-grnzing docs not do , 
anything like tho damage that gout-browsing does. 

11092. Of course, I ask that question because sheep do contribute some 
important manorial necessities for the agriculturist? — Yes. Of courso, when I 
say discourage sheep-grazing, I menu I would discourage excessive sliecp- 
grazing: shoep-gmzing in moderation does vety little harm. 

11093. In forest areas where there is n smaller number of trees, J suppose 
you have no objection to sheep-grazing? — No objection. 
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11094. In Ganjam, 'shifting cultivation is being controlled indirectly by 
planters from Assam. There is such a demand for cooly labour in Assam, 
that they have to import large numbers of labourers from Ganjam? — Tes. 

11095. Is there not any such industry round about Malabar to control shift- 
ing cultivation in the same manner?— No. 

11096, There are lots of tea estates here, and labour could be diverted to 
those places? — The people who mostly carry on shifting cultivation in Malabar 
are people who do not go to the estates. 

11097. Professor Ganqulcc: You referred to the Forest Panchayats in answer 
to the questions by the Chairman. Has this system of Forest Pnnchavats 
minimised the friction between the ryot and the Forest Department? — Very 
largely indeed. 

11098. Do you find that these Forest Panchayats are generally interested in 
pieserving the area under their control? — That is difficult for me to answer, 
because I have no longer any concern with these panchayats. The matter does 
not come before me now, and I have got to roly for mfoimation on this subject 
on an officer, who is called the Forest Panchayat Officer, who works under the 
Boaid of llevenue; he assures me that in <i very largo proportion of cases the 
panchayat people do really lake a genuine interest. I would like just to add 
one thing: in one particular instance which I have inspected several times, a 
place about 15 miles from Madras, I was astounded at tho thoroughness with 
which these people had taken on the job of improving the forest; they have 
done it far better than any Forest Department ever could have done. 

11099. So you say the system of Forest Panchayats is successful? — I cannot 
say it is successful, but generally successful. 

11100. At least the general complaint very often made that tho villagers 
arc rather uneconomical in tapping tho resources of tho forest area does not 
hold good? — It is very difficult to say. The Forest Panchayat Officer has told 
me that in a very largo proportion of coses in which the forests hove been 
handed over to the panchayats the people nte taking on intelligent interest in 
them and are doing the work well; but I have only his word to rely on. 

11101. Is this idea a new' one or the revival of an old idea?— The idea of 
handing over forests to pnnehayats started some 12 or 15 years ago; no progress 
was mnde for some years. I have been in charge of this in my present appoint- 
ment, for 3J yenrs; when I Joined it I found there was no progress being made 
in the handing over of forests to these panchayats. I investigated and found 
that it was due to the very obvious reason that tho panchayat people were 
forced to pay far more than they could afford. I mean, this system has been 
going on bat only in the last three years has it mndo any real progress, because 
I altered the rules altogether, cut down the rates to reasonable rates and im- 
mediately the system jumped into popular favour. 

11102. Have any steps been taken to educate these panchayats with reference 
to the economic exploitation of forests? — There again this does not come within 
my province, but I understand that the Forest Panchayat Officer is doing a 
gtcat deni of propaganda work and lecturing to tho people; ho has under him 
A number of district men who do the same. 

11103. In matters of forest economy? — Yes. 

11104. Sir Henry Lawrence ; Is the Forest Panchayat Officer a forest 
officer? — No; he is a Deputy Collector. 

11105. What is his name? — Sir. Yiraswami, 

11106. Has ho had any training in forestry? — no has training in this parti- 
cuiar branch of forestry; ho was trained by one of the Conservators for a Short 
time; after all, this particular branch o£ forestry does not require any intensive 
training. A’ month or so going about with a forest officer Is sufficient. 

11107. Sir Ganna Ham: When you talk of a particular branch of forestry 
will you kindly explain what it actually means, about grazing and bo on? — There 
is no necessity for scientific forest management ns tlie forest officer understands 
scientific management. There are practically no trees to worry about. The 
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only management required is keeping goats out and perhaps restricting the ' 
number of cattle allowed to graze. ' 

11108. Professor Qamjtilcc: Perhaps he should know something about -the 
quality of grass grown? — Yes; after all it does not matter much; whether he 
know s it or does not know it w ill not niter the quality of grass. 1 

11109. Ho can, with the Agricultural Department’s help, alter the quality 
of the glass? — ‘Yes, but all that means money. 

11110. With regard to fodder, you say in your printed note: * The only 
means which occuis to me is the growing of fodder crops.’ Do you suggest that 
the cultivators should glow foddei crops on the lines on which they raise com- 
meicial crops 9 — I would leave that to the people themselves. I do not profess 
to know much about it; what I wanted to bring out in that answer was that 
either on their own land or in the panchayat forests they could do it. 

11111. Which administrative bod\ levies the tax for grazing fees, tho Forest 
Panchayats or yourself? — Are you talking about forests which have been handed 
ovei to Forest Panchayats? 

11112. Yes? — They do it. The system is that the rates which they are 
allowed to charge are approved of by the Board of Revenue. 

11113. Subject to the nppioval of the Bonid of Revenue? — Yes, as regards 
the rates and ns legaids tho number of cattle which may graze in any particular 
aiea. Those two points are laid down by the Board of Revenue and, for the 
rest, the panchayat itself lias contiol : it issues peimits and so on. 

11114. Mr. Calvert: Apart from the agency tracts and Malabar, is there 
any tract in which you think that conseivation should be puisued further in 
the inteiests of posteiity? — Only, 1 think, on the hill ranges of the Nilgiris 
and Palnis, because all the othor large hill ranges whcio you could do work yye 
are already doing as much, I think, as is feasible, simply by protection. 

11113. You do not think that this taking of free fuel and free grazing it. 
leading to any permanent damage? — Generally speaking not in the forests over 
which the Forest Department wields control; but about tho panchayat forests 
1 should not like to be so positive. 

1111G. Your Department of course is confining its activities strictly to areas 
notified under tho Act? — Yes. 

11117. Outside those areas theie are waste lqnds unsuited to agriculture 
owing to their being badly eroded or cut up into ravines. Do you think that 
something could bo done by affoiestation?— I do not think so; it all depends on 
whether it is a business proposition or not. Of course it might do good to 
spend money on planting up such areas and so on, but it would never pay 
and I do not think that, as far as I know in this Piesidency. the area of such 
tracts is great. We have not any of those extraordinarily denuded areas 
that you see in the United Provinces. 1 think the reason is generally that,, 
where denuded areas occur, they are areas oi low rainfall. You do not get heavy 
rainfall; where you have heavy rainfall you get big foiests. 

11118. Given ravine land of the type King around Jhnnri, would you place 
that land under the Forest Department or the Revenue Department? — Under 
the Revenue Dcpaitment. 

11119. Is the Forest Department in Madras undertaking any subsidiary 
industries? — By subsidiary industries do you mean industries apart from 
timber? 

11120. Something like resin-tapping and so on? — Ho. 1 cannot think of any- 
thing at tho moment except lac; we are just beginning to investigate that. 

11121. la not the local wattle good for basket-making? — I have never heard' 
of its being used foi basket-making. 

11122. Have you in Madras any suitable material for barrels? — Yes. We 
actually turn them out; we have got a sort of research station; we have a mill 
designed on the very latest aud up-to-date ideas, w oiking partly on a research 
scale and partly on a commercial scale down the line here at Olavakot about 
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80 miles away, there we are trying woods for all purposes; we have had great 
success so far in this. 

11128. Do you find suitable wood for chip-basket for carrying perishable 
fruit? — Yes, bamboos; in this country baskets are made of bamboos. 

11124. Is paper-making possible? — Yes. We have a big scheme under which 
paper is to he made in the Tinnevelly district out of bamboo reed which makes 
very good paper. 

11125. So you aio dealing with this question of possible subsidiary indus- 
tries? — Yes; wo are going on; we are doing a lot of research work at present; 
we arc gradually pushing ahead. 

11120. Itave you anything to say as to whether goats are a source of loss 
or a sourco of gain? — To the community P 

11127. As regards damage to your own forests? — I have never thought of 
it in the light of benefit to the community , but, trom the forest point of view, 
goats ought to be absolutely banned. 

11123, Kao Bahadur Mxtnisxoami Mayudu: In the constitution ot Forest 
Panchayats and in the fixing of rent to be paid in the villnges, are you con- 
sulted by the Revenue Department? — I regret I cannot answer thnt question. 
I have just returned iroin five months’ leave and I do not know whether any 
changes have been made while 1 have been on leave. 

11129. You were being consulted befoie you went on leave? — I think so. 

11180. May I know if, before you went on leave and before the foicsts were 
handed over to the Revenue Department for management, the lent demanded 
from the Foiest Panchayats was more than what you were getting when the 
forests wore directly under the control of the Forest Department? — No. I 
always tried to fix the lent at about what the net revenue was to the Govern- 
ment before. In some cases the net revenue was a minus quantity, and in 
theso cases a nominal rent was fixed. 

11181. Have grazing fees been raised recently, duiing the last six years? — 
I am afraid I cannot answer that. There has been so much change of grazing 
fees duiing the last ton years or so that I cannot say whethor they have been 
recently raised. I think in one or two districts they have been raised and there 
they were ridiculously low’ before. 

11182. The Chairman: Perhaps you could put in a statement at your 
leisure? — Yes. 

11133- Ifao Bahadur Mxmxswami Kayudu, : Grazing fees arc collected in one 
lump sum at the beginning of thoyear trom tlio cultivator on the number of 
cattle that the man owns and for which he wants lieenec? — Yes, on tlio number 
of cattle. 

11134. Do you not consider that it is vory hard for tlio cultivator to be 
asked to pay the grazing fees in one lump sum? — I do not think so. Tlio amount 
w’hicli a culthetor pnys is in many cases as low as tlireo annas per cow per 
annum; I do not think anybody who can afford to keep a cow or two could 
reasonably say that three annas per cow per annum is a hardship. 

11135. Do you know that a lyot owns not one cow but probably 15 or 10? — 
If lie can afford to own 15 or 10 cows he can surely afford to pay 15 times 3 
annas. 

11136. I do not mean cows alone; there are the bulls, buffaloes and others 
and he has to pay 15 times the licence fee in one lump? — I do not seo any hard- 
ship whatever. 

11187. IIo pays his revenue in four instalments to the Government. Why 
net glazing fees also? — I do not see any hardship whatever; if ho were grazing 
those 15 cows on lands belonging to piivate individuals ho would have to pay 
a much higher rate; some of the panchayats are charging Rs. 2 per animal. 

11138. Would you consider the question of allowing payment in two instal- 
ments, paid half-yearly? — As a forest officer I should profor that it should not 
he done in that manner becauso it is rt very difficult thmg to collect these fees. 
The lower they ore the more it costs to collect them proportionately. It would 
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mean more establishment and more cost and there is always the danger, from * 
the point of view of Government, of people failing to pay tlio rest of their fees. - 

11130. Do \ou hold forest conferences with the ryots? — No, we have so little 
to do with the ryots that we do not do that. } 

11140. Do vour district officers hold conference with the ryots? — I do not 
think very mans nowadays. Tbov used to, but as most of the ryots’ forests 
are being handed over to panchayats for management the necessity for such 
conferences is considerably loss than it used to be. 

11141. May I take yon to a particular district, say Chittoor? Arc there 
not n largo mnnbei of forests which nro not reserved forests but which arc 
close to villages nnd cultivation? — I cannot say because I do not know the 
Chittoor district very well ; but I should say that tkoi o arc considerable areas 
of such foiests dose to cultivation. 

11112. In connection with «uek areas do you think that tho District Forest 
Oihccrs should know what tho ryots have to say? — There is absolutely nothing 
to prevent them holding a conference. 

11143. Would you advise them? — If it was brought to my knowledge that 
tbcie was a demand. I think it would bo a waste of time if there were no real 
dcsiro on tho part of tho note. If there is a desire by ell means the district 
officers should hold the conference. 

11144. Do you know w bother there is a demand for management of forests 
by pancharat system in the case of tho Chittoor forest itself? — I do not know. 
But it is extremely likely. 

11145. Would you favour tho proposal of the management being entirely with 
the Forest Department subject to the payment of rent? — I do not quito follow 
you. 

11140. You know that at Tiruvnnnamalai there are second and first class 
forests managed by Forest Pnnchavats. The control is entirely in tho hands of 
the Forest Department. I want you to say whether you would extend that prin- 
ciple to the forests in other districts also? — I am against it because it means 
yet another system of management. We have already two systems, control by 
the Forest Department absolutely nnd control by pancliayntB. I nm against 
introducing the confusion which is incidental to another system. I am advised 
that tho system in Tiruvannumolai should bo given up in favour of tho regular 
Torest Panchaynt system. 

11147. So you are opposed to entrusting tho people who are living very 
near the forests, nnd who have to go there for all tlieir requirements, with the 
power of mnnnging those forests through their pnncbnynts? — That depends 
vntiiely on whether the forest is a forest of local importance t>r n forest of 
provincial importance. If it is a forest of local importance it has been, or 
should have been, classed ns «ueh and it should bo managed by tho panchaynt. 
But if it is and has been classed as forests of piovincinl importance I do not 
think that it is light, having regard to the gonernl interests of the public of the 
Madias Presidency, to leave hucli forests of provincial importance to the manage- 
ment of local villagers. 

11146. You are satisfied tlmt so far as the forests entrusted to tho panchayats 
mo concerned they are being mannged satisfactorily? — 1 nm not personally con- 
versant with the subject. I nm informed by the Forest Pnncliayat Officer that 
generally speaking tbe management is fairly good. 

UMO. Mr. Calvert: Foicst conservation is a highly technical subject? — 
Conservation of what I call forests, not conservation of tracts which the member 
is talking nhout now. 

lino llahadur Munisicatni Kayudn .* I am talking only of the grazing, 
facilities. 

lllfiO. Sir Henry Laurence: Tho Forest Collego here at Coimbatore is 
under your charge? — Yes. 

11151. For whnt class oi officers do you conduct your teaching tkoro? — The 
staff of teachers comprises five, tho Principal nnd four Instructors. The Prin- 
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cipal and two of the Instructor ere members of the Imperial Forest Service. 
The other two Instructors are members of the Madras Forest Service. 

11152. I am asking you what class of officers you are training there? — I beg 
your pardon. We train Foi esters already in the Forest Department; we train 
them to bo Hangers; Hanger is the next higher grade. 

11153. Are you tiaining men lor diieet appointment to the Foiest Service? — 
At present the training is entirely confined to men already in the Forest Service. 
That is because there was previously over-recruitment of men who were recruit- 
ed with the dea of working for a short time in the department and then going 
to the Forest College. Until those men are trained we confino the training to 
men who are already in the service; after that we shall take people from out- 
side. Perhaps I ought to explain a little further. This college does not only 
train Madras men. In fact out of 120 men there ore only 16 from Madras. It 
takes men from the Central Province', Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Coorg, 
Ceylon, Travnncore, Hyderabad. With the recruitment of those men I have 
nothing to do; they are simply, sent by those Administrations and we are asked 
to train thorn. 

11164. Do men go from this collega to Dehra Dun? — No. 

11135. You do not (rain any one for the Provincial Service? — No. 

11156. That work is concentrated nt Dchrn Dun? — Yes. 

11167. Do you carry out any research work here? — No, not in connection 
with the college. The research woik that we do is of two ldnds. Ono is silvi- 
cultural and concerns the methods of growing trees; the other is research into- 
the economic side, that is the quality of timber and that sort of thing. Silvicul- 
ture 16 carried out by n special officer. Ho works under the Conservator of 
Working Plnns. Working plans arc, shortly, detailed plans prescribed for the 
administration of forests for ten years or so. The other research is done in 
Madras more or loss in co-operation with tho r.ngineoring College at Guindy; 
that is research into the economic side of timber. 

11138. Economic use of tho timber? — Not only timber but minor products 
such as mjrobnlnns; that is done at Madras. 

11139. At what college? — It is done by one of our own Officers. Ho works 
in connection with the Debra Dun Research Institute and does testiug of timber 
with the Engineering College. Ho is chiefly engaged in the collection of informa- 
tion for pusliing the sale of timber. 

11160. Hove you ever tried in your forests the manufacture of manure from 
Lantana? — No. 

11161. Has any research been mado? — Some French gentlemen spent a 
good deal of money in working out a scheme for utilising tho oil from Lantana 
in Coorg; but as far ns I know nothing has come of it. 

11162. There was a suggestion from tho Director of Agriculture that the 
Forest Department could make large quantities of manure; has that been ever 
tried? — I am very much against Irving if, because my officers arc not trained 
to that sort of work and we have not yet got our timber forests working really 
efficiently. 

11163. You do not foresee any difficulty in officers of tho other Departments 
entorihg your forests? — No, no. 

11164. Would you agree to have that wotk done b y others? — Yes. My point 
is that forestry is a highly technical subject and it is waste of timo to put a 
man trained for three years in forestry, nt large expense, on to carry out works 
such as you suggest when there is any amount of real forest work to ho done. 

11165. There is serious annoyance to the forest and tho villagers where 
forests harbour noxious plants, like Lantana? — In some cases Lantana is 
gradually destroying the forests. 

11160. And overrun tho neighbouring fields? — Yes. 

11167, So it is a matter of sufficient importance to take notice of? — Very 
much so. As far ns the Forest Department is concerned the remedy is nor 
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rery difficult. In my opinion the remedy is to continue to bum j it reduces the 
density very much. / 

11168. Is theie any difficulty in burning it? — No; it is fairly easy in the hot ' 
weather. j 

11169. You say your department has been engaged in large timber opera- 
tions. Do you accept the view of some people that you ore becoming the • 
timber meichants of Government? — Not altogether. My object is to show the 
market and the world at largo that the species of timber which grow in the 
Madras Presidency aie really valuable. Hitherto many of them have been 
looked upon os useless. Wo are trying to prove the value of these timbers and 
wo have been veiy successful although wo started operations only three years 
ago. Supposing wo can show the world that our unknown timbers are really 
valuable wo might expect private enteiprise to come and take concessions from 
Government. 

11170. Can you indicate any success in the work you mentioned? — There are 
two timbers which, three years ago, weio unknown to the trade; in fact I do 
not think they have any local trade names. One of these timbers we have 
recently sold at a price which approximates very nearly to that of teak. 

11171. What is that timber?— One is Acrocarpua fraxinifoliua. I do not say 
we can get teak prices for all of it, but some has actually been sold for a sum 
which approximates to that of teak. Another is Polyalthca frag tans. Two 
years ago no one had ever heard of it; it had no local name; even the jungle- 
mes did not Anon- ii. 

11172. Have you a very largo demand for those timbers?— The demand is 
very large. Even now wo cannot meet the demand from one company alone, 
the Standard Oil Co.; we cannot meet the demand which exists from that 
company foi making boxes. There aie other timbeis in which success has been 
attained, but I cannot give you any details. 

11173. Sir Ganga Bam wants to know whether those timbers are fit for 
raihvay Bleepers? — They hove not beon tried for railway sleepers, but I should 
6ay they are not. 

11174. Can you toll us the yearly revenue of your department for the past 
lew years? — It varies from 48 to 60 lakhs. 

11175. What is the expenditure? — That is about 48 lakhs; both expenditure 
and revenue hover about the 60 lakhs line. 

1117G. In former voors you weie working at a loss? — We were working on 
a very much greater piofit; there was a surplus of 20 lakhs or so because 
chiefly, the establishment then cost very much less; but we shall work at a 
very much greater profit in a few more vears; jt is only a question of organising. 

In this Presidency till recently the administration of ryot’s forests which I spoke 
about this morning was very - easy. The forest guard was paid Bs. 8; he is 
now' paid Bs. 25. It was easy, because you had not to invest any money in 
roads and buildings or anything else; all you had to do was to havo n man to 
collect the revenue. These forests assumed a false importance, and the result 
was that Government, or the head of the Forest Department, which was then 
the Board of Bovenue, looked to the districts where these forests chiefly grew 
as their chief source of revenue, with the result that the real forests were 
neglected. That was possiblv all right as long as you paid the forest guard 
Bs. 8, hut when you are paying three times as much, it does not pay. 

11177. Dr. Hyicr: Are these forest guards now under the panchayats or 
are they under you? — Some are under us, some under the panchayats. I was 
speaking of these guards in general for the purpose of giving an example. 

11178. Sir Henry Lavrenee: Is your revenue likely to be affected by the 
transfer of those lands to Forest Panchayats? — No; on the contrary it will 
Improve the revenue, not the gross, but the balance, because these lands wore 
costing us u very great deal to administer, and we can get rid of all the estab- 
lishment. By the end of Inst March, although this transfer had onlv been 
going on about a year or two, wo had saved considerably in csf/iWishmobt. l - 
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11179. Wien jou are pressed to reduce grazing fees nnd other such things 
in favour of local ryots nnd it is only a question of conflicting inteiests of the 
general tax-payers nnd of the local residents, you as a rule decide in favour of 
the geneial tax-payer; is that a fair way of putting your policy? — I do not decide 
it; the fixing of grazing fees, etc., does not rest with mo, but with the Govern- 
ment; they, I think, have been a little too lenient in the matter. 

11180. Lenient to the local lesidcnts at the expense of the general tax- 
pavei? — Yes. There is a great deal to be said on both sides; we have never 
really tried to improve the ryot’s grazing grounds. 

11181. In the note of the Director of Agriculture which you have seen, it :3 
suggested that forest officeis should be in charge of these reserved forosts on the 
ground that the local people possess no oxpert knowledgo of either forestry cr 
agriculture. You do not accept that view? — No; I do not, because os I said 
before, the forest officers aro trained for a particular purpose and not for that 
soi t of work; my point is that the tiaining that is required for the administra- 
tion of the forests in question is a thing which can be ncquiied by any intelligent 
man in two or tlnee months; it is quite a different thing from training in real 
forestry. 

11182. Then the Diiector of Agricultuie has also made a suggestion that 
the Forest Depaitment might assist in matteis of silage, and in growing seeds 
for hoVm'ji, wild indigo, and daincha. Do von consider that you have any staff 
available for carrying out that kind of work? — No. We have not. 

11183. Do you wish to have that staff? — No; because that staff is bound to 
cost us a lot. I do not know whether it will cost the Agricultural Department 
more or less, but it certainly will bo inefficiently supervised by the Forest 
Department. It would be quite another matter if you had such operations as 
silage making and other fodder operations alongside big timber forests, but most 
of the«e plaoes me hundreds of miles away fiom our real forests; that means 
impel feet supervision on the port of the superior officers nnd therefore increased 
cost. I do not know much about the details of the posting of agiiculturnl 
officers, but I .should imagine that the agricultural officers would have to be 
more or less on the spot to be able to supervise that, I do not wish to be 
understood as in tlio least antagonistic to the Agricultural Department; we are 
ready to help them in every possible wav, except by putting on our trained forest 
officers to do work which in my view they are not trained to. 

11184. You me in close touch with the Agricultural Deportment? — I think 
I may say so. 

11185. Do your officers work without friction? — >We have very little to do with 
the Agricultural Department. When you asked me whether we were in close 
touch, I took it thnt you asked me wli ether I was in close touch with Mr. 
Ansteod. A® a Department we are not in close touch ; wc have generally very 
little to do with the Agricultural Department. 

1118G. You think it is a duty which should he performed by somebody else? 
— Yes. 

11187. If it is to be performed by the Agricultural Department the officers 
of the Agiiculturnl Department will be working in your areas. Would it bo 
possible to work without fiiction? — Certainly it would be possible. If there 
were frictions Mr. Anstend W'ould inform me and I could see that there was 
no friction. I think thnt sort of friction is absolutely Unnecessary; we are 
lendy to give every possible help. 

11188. Quite so; I see your position. The only question is what is the best 
tvstem. If you can work in concord, then the object will be attained. You are 
piepared to see that that is done? — I am. 

11189. Sir Grinya Ham: Have you mndo any lesearches into tiio products cf 
your forests such as examination of trees for the making of wood pulp, chair- 
making, etc.? — We do not do much research here in this Presidency; such 
research is done at Dehra Dun. 

11190. But have you anv product in your forests fit for the manufacture of 
wood pulp? — I believe no feasible scheme has yet been worked out for Indit 
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tor making wood pulp to be used ns paper. But wo have got a scheme under , 
which private enterprise is non negotiating with Government for the right to 
use a reed (a small bamboo) for paper making. 

11191. Is that a product of this Presidency ? — Yes. 

11192. Haie you any other product; say a product for basket-making?— 
Basket-making is a thing which has never occurred to me! because it is a 
•cottage industry , or rather the junglcmnn's industry. 

11193. lVo want to find some subsidiary occupations for the agricultural 
claves, and what I o=*k you is, can jou suggest any product of your forests which 
will lead to the establishment of a subsidiary occupation of that kind? — I can- 
not, because the real forests where such materint grows are far removed from 
the agricultural people. About tlie«a subsidiary industries, I may say wherever 
the agncultunsts live near forests, c.q., in South Kanara and Malabar on the 
West Const, there is employment of that sort, making baskets, etc. 

11194. Do you grow pine trees? — There is a plantation of pine trees at 
Kodaikanal on the Palni hills. 

11195. Do you make any tiso of pino? — No. 

11190. Pine trees are imported from America for coiliugs; have you any 
timber to suit that purpose? — These pine trees that we grow are absolutely use- 
less, beenubo they grow on hill tops and they cannot be got at. But as regards 
the imports of timber into this country', which amount to some crores of rupees 
in valuo, we in tlio Madras Presidency can supply every stick of timber that 
is imported. 

11107. Do you import a large amount of timber into Madras? — No, wo do 
not; I was speaking of the imports by the trade. 

11198. What pari of it can you supply? — Everything; every part of it. 

11199. You can supply all that demand? — The timbers that I have just men- 
tioned are found to bo very good for making boxes; thero arc other timbers that 
are good for construction, which \yo can supply. 

11200. Is there manufacture of planks in this Presidency? — The timber 
industry is undeveloped; there are n tew mills down on tho West Coast. 

11201. Is there any timber which is fit for making mntches? — Yes; many 
kinds of it, 

11202. Hose you supplied them to people here?— Yes. 

11203. Is tlierc any match factory here? — There is a small cottage industry 
in matches. 

11204. What timber have you got for matches? — The silk-cotton tree, which 
vs o common tree on tlio West Coast; and there are several others. But that Is 
not my special line, and I cannot tell you much about it; but thero nro plenty 
of them. 

11205. I suppose thev could out them? — Xc«. 

11200. And you yyoukl have no objection to giving them? — No. The diffi- 
culty about matches at present is to obtain enough timber of suitable species 
.within n reasonable distance of your factory. It is a verv different thing in 
Sweden; you have got your factory at a certain place and all round it ore large 
foiests which contain onlv one kind of timber. In this country you may have 
a factory but may not get in the surrounding forests more than one or two trees 
per acre of suitable species. 

11207. When the monsoon fails, do vour forests suffer too? — No. 

11208. It has no effect? — Aro you talking about big trees? 

112D0. Big or small; when the monsoon fails does your department suffer 
m any way? — No. 

11210. Out of your income, can vou sav hoyv much is duo to the old forests, 
and liow much is due to your exertions or is the product of your industry? — 
The great majority of the income is doriyed from tho priraevnl forests," not 
from the forests we crcntod. 
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11211. ’From old forests? — Yes. 

11212. The Chairman: Your editions ore almost creative of new trees? — 
Wo do a great deal of it. 

11213. Sir Oanga Ham: Have these Forest Panchayats any civil or criminal 
powers? — That I am afraid I cannot say, because, before I went on leave, the 
whole thing was more or less in the melting pot. 

11214. In whoso hands is the responsibility for counting the number of 
cattle? Who makes out the bill for the grazing fees? Is it the forest guard? — 
It is not done quite in that way. A man comes and says “ I have 25 lieads of 
cattle, I want 25 permits.” Then he goes and grazes his cattle. The forest 
guard comes into the forest and checks the number of cattle which are being 
grazed with the permits; they are not counted beforehand. 

11215. Supposing, instead of 25 cattle the man grazes 35, has the forest 
guard the authority to interfere? — It all depends on the arrangement which he 
makos with the forest guard, but according to the book the forest guard is 
supposed to piosecute him, or rather to report him. 

1121G. Or allow him to go, on receipt of some commission? — That is illegal 
gratification; he is not allowed to let him go. 

11217. In your reserved forests, do you allow the people to collect leaves of 
trees for the purpose of manure? Supposing they take away the sweepings of 
loaves of trees, would you allow it? — Not os a general rule. 

11218. You would have no objection to that? — I would have an objection,* it 
depends on the local circumstances entirely. On the West Coast, in South 
Kannra and Malabar, where rainfall is copious and the growth is very fast, 
the people are allowed to take as much manure leaf as they like. This does 
no lrnim in my' opinion; but I am a heretic in this respect, and some other 
officers do not agree with me. But in the dry districts, if you collect all the 
leaf on the ground, your forest will very soon die "out. 

11210. Do you suffer from incendiarism? — Yes. 

11220. Do they do it for mischief? — Yes, for mischief, or having a grudge 
against the forest officer. 

11221. Can you suggest some trees which will grow on the borders of fieldB, 
very easy growing trees, which will supplv the cultivator's requirements? — I 
think Casuarina would be the best in this Presidency; it gives the best return, 
and is quick-growing; possibly some species of Eucalyptus might be tried. 

11222. Have you encouraged any ryots to grow them anywhere here? — It 
does not come w’ithin my province to do so. 

11223. I do not understand the meaning of shifting cultivation. Can you 
oxplain it? — It is known nil over the country by different names. It is called 
“ podu,” “ humri" etc. 

11224. People can go anywhere into the forest and cultivate? — They go into 
the forest, cut down trees, and they grow one or two crops possibly, and then 
go off to another place, and start over again. ' 

11225. Are there any areas in this Presidency which require afforestation? 
— A certain amount, as I said before, should be done in the Nilgiri distiict, 
on the Nilgiri hills, and the Palni hills. 

< 1122D. Is it not very necessary to afforest them, because they contribute 
to the floods? — Yes. Not n very great deal is required, because the grass, to 
a certain extent, holds up tho water, but a great deal of damage has been done 
during the last 100 years by the practice of burning the grass annually; the strips 
* of overgreon forests which grow alongside the streams ore spoiled by these fires, 
and in many cases have been entirely destroyed. 1 

11227. What remedy do you suggest for the purpose of retarding the 
velocity* of the water flowing down? — Planting suitable species of tiees. 

11228. IVould you not terrace thorn in order to have some ‘cultivation P — 
that would 'he a superhuman work; you are dealing with enormous areas. 
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11220. Supposing a man asked jou to give him the land for that purpose, 
would jou giie it to him?— If ha promised to do it. 

11230. It ne a«sed for land to make terraces on the bare hills, would you 
giie it to him? — If there were some arrangement, by which we could enforce 
our conditions, certainly I would be very much in favour of granting the per. 
mission. 

11231. I understand there are waste lands in this Presidency; do you look 
after them? — No, the Reienue Department looks after them. 

11232. Is there nobody to tako any steps to afforest them? — No. 

11233. Are they not contributing towards floods, if they are left alone like 
that? — Yes, to a certain extent I suppose they are, but it is not very serious. 

11234. Sir Thomas Middleton : You hove alluded to the groat need for supply- 
ing village fuel reserves. Would there be any difficulty, from the technical 
point of lieu, in making out a list of suitable species of trees for such reserves 
in any part of the Madras Presidency?— No, there would be no difficulty. 

11235. Even in the driest tracts, you can provide suitable species for fuel 
reserves? — Yes. 

11230. Under the most favourable conditions, in your best climates, what 
rotation would be necessary to give you a good fuel supply? — How many years 
would be required? — Casuarina can be grown on a rotation of 7 years, that is 
under expert care and constant attention. I do not suppose you can do this 
on a large scale however; say 12 or 15 years. 

11287. From 7 under the best conditions up to 12 or 15 years under inferior 
conditions?— Yes. 

11238. So that, the difficulty of accumulated interest does not disturb one 
so much here as it would in the case of European forests P — No. 

11230. You referred to the fact that in Malabar there has been too rapid 
exploitation. I think you said that the forests there are in private hands, and 
that at present, you have no jurisdiction. Is that so? — Yes. 

11240. From the technical point of view, would there he any difficulty in 
remedying that state of affairs? — None whatever. The west coast is the forest 
man's paiadise. All that iou have to do is to throw the seed down, and the 
forest comes up; it is tho easiest thing in the world. 

11241. I happened to see some young plantations of Australian trees in that 
tract jestciday, and I was surprised at the rate of growth. You ngree that the 
technical problems are very simple? — Yes, they are simple enough. 

11242. In the case of those forests where you permit grazing at 0 annas 
per cow, is the supply of grass greatly in excess of the demand? — No; the other 
wa\ alout; the demand for glass is in excess of the supply. 

11243. SR'I, you airy at a charge of 3 annas per ccw? — Yes, but we limit 
the numbor of cattle which may graze. 

11244. Dr. Hydcr: I am quoting the figures from the Government Order 
dated the 13th September 1926 delating to the Administration of Forest Pancha- 
iat«. Tho total area undei the administration of these Forest Panchaynts is 
1.290 square miles; tho number of panchaiatR working in the Presidency is 623. 
The fees payable to Government were Rs. 6.000; the grazing fee oharged per cow 
laries from 1$ annas to Rs. 1-2-0. How does the total amount paid and the 
grazing fee per unit cow compare with the chnrges which you levied when the 
reserved forests were in your hands? — The fees differ so very widely from 
district to district that it is not possible to give you any verv definite answer. 
I think I am right in saiing that our fees in forests under the control of the 
Forest Department lary from 3 annas in the case of a great deal of them to 
Re. 1 in a very small number of cases. I should =ay it varies from 3 to 8 annas, 
generally speaking. 

11245. "With regard to making technical advice available to these Forest 
Panchaiars. I understand that that has been a failure in the Coimbatore district. 
Three out of eight were suspended, Coimbatore has n first class Agricultural 
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College, and I understand it also possesses a Forest College? — May 1 ask if the 
three cases you refer to me in this report? 

11246. Yes; I am referring to three out of eight panehayats under the control 
of the Revenue Divisional Officers iu the Coimbatore district? — I think you have 
got hold of something else, if I may say so. That is a case of unreserved lauds, 

I think; it is not the ordinary Forest Panchayat. 

11247. Are your Forest Panehayats partly under the Revenue Divisional 
Officers? — I do not think they have anything to do with the Revenue Divisional 
Officers at all; they ore under the Collector. The panehayats you refer to are 
some under an old system, which has nothing to do with the Forest Department. 

I am not sure, but I think I am right iu saying that. 

11248. My point is this : do you not think tlmt it is desirable that these 
Forest Panehayats should have the advice of the Forest and Agricultural Depart- 
ments? — I do not think thero is any necessity for these panehayats to have the 
advice of the Forest Department as such. They have the advice of the Forest 
Panchayat Officer, under whom works the local Forest Panchayat ^Deputy 
Tahsildar ns he is called. Those officers, especially the Potest Panchayat 
Officer himself, linve been taught all that is necessary for thorn to know by 
senior forest officers. The Forest Panchayat Officer is a man of three years’ 
experience in dealing with these matters, and if ho cannot teach the people 
everything they require to know, then ho is not worth the pay he gets. I do 
not think there is any doubt tlmt be can tench the people everything they want 
to know'. Sometimes it is the other way; the panchayat can teach something 
to tho officer. It is a matter of common sense, and not of any great technical 
knowledge. 

11240. The growing of plants and grasses does not require technical know- 
ledge? — The growing of any plant, after all, is tho ryot's trade, he knows how 
to gicw’ an ordinary plant; it is Just a matter of substituting a tree for grass, 
nnd some iodder crop or some cereal ; it is not a difficult thing tor a man who is 
accustomed from his childhood to grow things. I do not think there is any 
necessity to &et tho advice of the more technical forest officer on tho subject. 

11250. Take the case of the shola forest; I understand tlieio has been a 
rapid deterioration theio. Is there any pro\ ision under which advice is given to 
these people?— No. 

11251. No advico is given either by the revenue or the forest officers? — No; 
might I add, if it were given, it would not be acted upon. 

11252. Take the case of tho match industry; is theie any match factory in 
the Madras Presidency? — I do not think thero is anythin" except ns a cottage 
industry. I afti not sure, and I could not bo certain about it, but I think 
the only match factory is one in tho State of Travancoto. 

11253. South Kanara is in your Presidency? — Yes. 

11254. In the neighbouring State of Mysore, near about Shivgaon, they are 
starting a match foctory; I imagine perhaps you know whether tho timbers 
available there are of tho same kind as in the district of South Kanara? — 
Probably. 

11255. So far, no match factory has been started in this Presidency?— None 
that I know of. 

11256. What difficulty is there? Is it tho absence of private enterprise? — 
That is a very big question; the absence of private enterprise, yos. Private 
enterprise being absent it is necessary for tho Government to get the timber 
out; to got timbor out of these forests is q very difficult and complicated thing 
requiring o tromehdous amount of organisation; tho forests in wiiioh these 
timbers grow, most of thorn and tho best of them, ore in very inaccessible places, 
particularly with practically no roads, or buildings; for seven or eight months 
in the year there is heavy rain and leeches aro bad; the forests are feverish. You 
can understand that in order to organise work in places like that a tremendous 
lot of spade work is necessary. Wo have to lay out roads, we have to build 
houses for tho subordinates and we have to get machinery to work and so on. 
all that means a lot of expense and tho reason why the thing is not organised at 
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present is that Government has not been able to face the necessary expenditure 
in the past. We ore now doing as much as we possibly can with the establish- 
ment at our disposal m organising large scale exploitation of forests with tho 
hopo that private enterprise will see that it is a paying thing and come in, 

11257. Leave alone the question of maehinory and things of that kind. 
Would jou admit that no forest property is of any use unless you have also the 
provision for tho construction of roads? Are you undertaking an active pro- 
gramme or road construction in jour forest property? — We are not undertaking 
any particular programme of roads at present; but we have just drawn up 
a programme which is going to he submitted to tho Government, a programme 
for the next five years. 

11258. These forest roads are under vour deportment. They are not under 
the Department of Public Works or some other depaitment? — No; under the 
Torest Department. 

11259. Dcwan Bahadur liagharai/ya: I have only one question to put to 
you. Before putting that I would explain that tho class of panehnyats to 
which Dr. Hvder referred ore not tho Forest Panchajat proper hut a few 
panehnyats which wero begun years ago and run by Revenue Divisional Officers. 
They are languishing and they are being gradually transferred to the Forest 
Penclinyat Officer. The question that I wish to put is the very same question 
which Dr. Hvder put to you. May I osfc you to consider that question ngnin 
about the need for technical advice', co-operation of the Forest Bnd Agricultural 
Departments by way of offering technical advice to the Forest Fnnchnynt 
Officer and his staff in tho matter of working these Forest Panehnyats? — The 
present Forest Panclinyat Officer and his staff stand in n somewhat peculiar 
position, do they not? Tho present Forest Fnnelmynt Officer was trained by 
jon for two years or so and his staff was also trained by you. But you cannot 
expect that state ot affairs to continue. If tho present man goes another man 
might come, hut lie will not have the training which tho present man 1ms had. 
1 find that the Forest Panehnyats are engaged actively in tree planting and 
that they planted about 83,000 trees witbin tho last year. Do you think that 
this operation of tree-planting and the operation of introducing exotic grass, 
or improving the pro'ent grass supply in these reserves, should be dono efficient- 
ly by these panehnyats without tho staff getting some sort of technical training 
or nt least technical advice through tho co-operntion of your Department and 
the Agricultural Depaitment? — As regards gross and tlm Agricultural Depart- 
ment, I am afiaid I cannot answer; I have not enough knowledge of them. As 
legnrds tree planting I think the ordinary ryot in planting tho trees docs as 
well n<* tho ordinary forest officer, and I think it would be n waste of material 
to have a regulai forest staff to supervise such works. But on tho other liand if 
it is shown to bo necessary I should bo onlj too glad to lend the services of B 
foiest officer when and where necessary. But I think to keep a man permanent- 
ly on work of that sort is wn«to of material. 

11200. What is in my mind is periodical visits by vour responsible officers 
or District Foiest Officeis to these reservos. and offering of suggestions in re- 
gard to the way in which plants should be raised, suggesting the kind of pin., 
that should be raised and so on? — It would doubtless do good; but the question 
is whether it is necessniy and whether it is worth tho expense. 

11201. Profrntor Oangulee: Have you ascertained whether tho Railway 
Depaitment imports any sleepeis from outside?— Tes, they import largo quan- 
tities from outside. 

11202. Cannot you supply their needs?— We cannot for the reason which I 
gnvo just now, that we are not organised. As soon as wc have organised, we 
can supply every single sleeper required in India. 

11263. If there is any merchant you will give facilities?— Only too gladly- 
Let him come forward; hut so far I have not met any. 

11204. Have you any method bv which you bring vour timber from districts 
to the market or to the rivers, such as tramways nnd so on? — That is a technical 
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matter with which our technical branch, the Forest Engineer, deals. I am 
afraid I cannot answer that. 

11265, But are .you awaie of any such method? — We havo not got any at 
the present moment. 

11206. Sir Thomas Middleton : The present Panchayat Officer was trained 
by you? — Not by me personally, but by one of my subordinate officers. 

11267. A'suming. he vacated his post, would his successor not also have 
the same forest training? Is it not a necessary condition? — I think it would 
be necessary; but the point has not arisen yet. 

11208. I inferred from the question put to you by Mr. Raghavayya that 
there is some danger if this forest officer were to vacate his post that his 
successor might not have a similar technical training? — The training is a matter 
of a short time; two months, I think, will be enough. 

11260. Dr. Hydcr: How much pay does this Foiest Panchayat Officer 
draw? — I really cannot say; he gets his pay ns Deputy Collector, plui an allow- 
ance. 

11270. Could not your Rangers or Foresters undertake such w’ork? — 
Rangors could undertake the work quite well. 

11271. So it would be a good policy to transfer Rangers to that post? — I 
do not think that all the Rangers can do the work now done by tbo Forest 
Panchayat Officer himself, but there will be one or two exceptions who could 
do it. For some renson or other Government are opposed to that. 

11272. They do not favour the transfer from your department to the Revenue 
Department? — No. 

11273. Professor Ganqitlce: Regarding crentivo activities of your depart- 
ment do you have any forest nurseries? — Not in the sense in which they nre 
known in Europe, nothing permanent. Our chief creative activity' is at 
Nilambut in Malabar w'liete we have about 6,000 ncres of teak forest. We ate 
planting thero and make temporary nurseries ns required. 

11274. Do you extract tannin? — T do not know. 

11275. Is any research carried on? — Not hero, but at Debra Dun. 

11270. You mentioned that private enterprise was negotiating with you for 
the manufacture of paper. Is that enterprise on Europenn enterprise? — I do 
not know whether I am correct in answering a question of that sort. It is 
confidential at present. 

11277. But privnto enterprise is negotiating? — Yes. 

11278. With regard to coffee and ten plantations, they arc increasing in 
area, are they not? — Yes; the area under coffee is not increasing to any con- 
siderable extent; the area under tea is increasing as fast ns land can be got. 

11279. That would he a serious drawback; it would affect the forest area 
very much? — If the forest nren is not suitnblo for commercial management for 
the growing of timber and to on, I would rather see it under tea than lying 
waste and my policy has been to give all possible facilities for tea growing. 

11280. Mr. Calvert: Is the Forest Department here Reserved or Trans- 
ferred?— Reserved. 

11281. And this Panchayat Officer, is he Reserved or Transferred? — 
Re-ierved. 

Dewan Bahadur Ttaghavayya : As Deputy Collector he is a Reserved officer. 

11282. Dr. Hydcr: The Department of Panchavnts comps under the Trans- 
ferred subject, does it not? — I am sure it is a Reserved subject because it is 
dealt with by the Ilon'blo Dr. Usman Sahib. 

11283. Mr. Calvert: Both Reserved? — Both Reserved. 

11281. I should like to ask whether -ronr department will send us a brief 
account of the work done at the research station in connection with the utilisa- 
tion of fore«t produce for industrial purposes. Wrli you send us a note on the 
eubjeot? — Yes. 
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31285. The Chairman : Ono question. I noticed in Mysore that within a 
lew' miles radius there w ere quite n number of plnntetions, I think they were 
Casuarina plantations. Is that light? — Tes. 

11286. Do you happen to know whether they are encouraged by the State 
in Mysore or whether they are pi irate ventures? — I believe that nil of them 
round Bangalore are private ventures. But what the policy of the My sore 
State is I cannot tell. 


11287. For fuol? — Tes. for fuel. It is a paying business. 

11288. Would it be a paying business hero? — It all depends on the locality. 
It is a very pnvmg business in Madras. All round Madras yon see the same 
thing: but I presume it is not a paying business in a district like Coimbatore 
because we do not see the plantations hero. 

11289. Tou think that it does exist where it would pay? — Tes. 

11290. You do not think there is anything that yon can do to encourage 
the planting of these trees? — No, I do not think so. 

11201. Sir Henry Laurence: Are the plantations here in Madras under the 
Forest Department® — Tliev are entirely pi i vote. Some were originally made 
bv the Torest Department. Rome years ago Government announced that they 
weic adopting the policy of piling up all such work. 

11292. But the system wns introduced by the Forest Department? — I enn- 
no_t say whether it wns introduced by the Forest Department or not. Probably 
piivate people also introduced it. I think it was a question of supply nnd 
demand. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mf. K. T. PAUL, O.B.E., B.A., National Secretary, National Council 
of the Y. M. C. As. of India, Burma and Ceylon, Salem. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question' 1. Research, (e) It is my impression that there is not yet 
in Indio adequate appreciation of the necessity for research work alone 
lines of Soil Chemistry and Soil Bacteriology. I was struck by the enoiv 
mous importance given to this lino of work in America and particularly 
since the War, on tlio Continent, more especially in the Eastern countries 
of Europe. This impression was confirmed for me bv the Head of 
Rotliamstoad, with whom l discussed it in 1919, and compared notes in 
1924; and also by Dr. Mann of Cornell University whom I ran across in 
Prague, 1924. It is my belief that very considerable light will bo thrown 
on the value or otherwise of tho empirical agricultural tradition of India 
when the organic aspects and possibilities of soils are studied. It is high 
time that this lino of resenreh is given tho importance that it deserves, 
alongside, of course, of other lines of research. 

I am not a student of science : my obsoi rations are those of a student 
of economics. 

Question 2. — Aoricui.tuiui, Education. — What is agricultural education 
forf 

(а) For the millions of Indian farmers; 

(б) for a staff for demonstration, propaganda and educational pur- 

poses (who Should be several scores in India); 

(c) for seeming very high grade scientific workers (who should be 
< few in number). 

In a country like Tndia where agriculture is praoticdlj the occupation 
Of its millions, "the only logical way of providing agricultural education in 
all its grades is to make it absolutely pait and parcel of the general scheme 
of education which is provided for the whole country. The entire scheme 
of rural education should boar a very strong, I should sny highly pre- 
ponderating, agricultural bins. 

In the old days (down to my memory) almost every caste village had 
its school, the tenclier like all the villnge artisans, etc., being entirely 
supported by the village itself, payment being in kind. The teacher was 
himself a farmer, sometimes cultivating himself, sometimes through a 
tenant. (Tho Panchmas wore outside tho privilege of this school.) With 
the statutory provision now secured for tho registering of village panchnynts 
it should bo possible to rovivo the good features of this system. Education 
would then go to the village child (of both Bexes, ns indeed in tho old days 
in South Indin) and not ns now all the enterprising, well-to-do and intelli- 
gent children eventually drawn nw’ay from the village.. Such a revived 
rural’ education, which should as soon ns possible, by design, . submerge the 
present plant of rural education, should be binsed with agricultural facts 
and principles. 

This in itself should suffice for securing the first of. the objectives noted 
above for agricultural education. Tho insurance of this lies in the quality 
of training and attention which the rural teachers get. Provided they are 
themselves products of an agricultural middle school and their pedagogic 
training has been related to the atmosphere of such a school, provided they 
are helped by Supervisors attached to tho agrioutural middle school, and 
also provided that as n rule they arc themselves farmers, the ordinary 
rural education of the country ought to suffice for (i) giving elementary 
general knowledge in regard to many aspects of life important to the 
villager, (ii) literacy and (iii) a general capacity for receiving and assimi- 
lating the fuither knowledge, theoretical and practical, brought to them by 
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Agricultural Demonstrators ami propagandists, by co-operative organisers, 
bj Health Officers, etc. 

Agricultuial education, strictly so called, should be a natural outreach 
from such a rural education. The needs of a Province cannot be hiet 
merely by an agricultural college or dozens of agricultural middle schools 
spotted up and down the country, while rural education is altogether 
devised as a preparation for something else. The ansuer to question 2 (i) 
in the Questionnaire is that the institutions and therefore the teachers will 
continue to be insufficient for India until there is a remodelling of the 
whole of the rural education and agricultural middle schools arise up and 
down the whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education. 

May I take the liberty of piesenting a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mission on Village Education in India, on which I happened to be a 
member There are many references to ngriculturnl education in the course 
of the leport but more especially I would invite attention to the proposal 
for vocational middle school (which should he the main source for the supply 
of teachers,). This idea, it may be mentioned is the father of “ Moga ” 
which is now so widely known in missionary educational circles as standing 
for n new type of rural education. 

According to the suggestion in the foregoing paragraphs the ideal would 
be somewhat as follows: — 

(1) One Agricultural college for the Province. 

(2) One Agricultural middle school with Teachers’ Training section 

in each taluk. This should be staffed by graduates of the 
Provincial Agricultural College. Half the duty of tlie staff will 
be tlie supervision of the village schools in the taluk, and 
regular demonstration work m that area. 

(u) Tins also is implicitly answered by the above remaiks. According to 
my new there would not be any district without one or more Agricultural 
middle schools to serve the needs of the rural population. 

(hi) As a matter of fact it is very difficult to draw a line between agri- 
cultural classes and non-agncultural classes m India. Almost every one, 
even artisans like goldsmiths and priests like purohiU are all indirectly 
and in some cases even directly concerned with agriculture ono way or 
another. I cannot therefore answer tlie question ns it stands. I would 
rather say that a farmer should be the rural teacher even more so than 
a lural teacher being a fninier. In othei words, given a thoiongh re- 
modelling of ruial education it should be quite possible in every village 
to find a man who is actually a farmer to devote n pm t of his time., not 
necessarily every day but every season to the running of a small village 
school. This was pretty much as it was from ancient times till within our 
memory. 

(on and Tin) I would suggest the Commission to visit and study tho 
experiment cnrried on at Moga in the Punjab. 

(x) There is certainly eveiywbere keen feeling in favour of land ns an 
investment, rather of agriculture ns a personal occupation. Tlie “ Middle- 
Class youth” in most cases has his own or family propeity which is cul- 
tivated by tenants. His settled attitude is that of an absentee landloid. 
If by the question is meant, getting him to take to agriculture as a 
personal occupation, it is a question of profit and loss, of making it ically 
an . alternative to be considered in preference to those other occupations 
which are now becoming moie nnd more congested. Ahendy we have the 
fact that Matriculates (“ Eligible S.S.L.C.’s ”) and even college men are turn- 
ing to fanning, some of them in personal labour nnd some in organising the 
labour of their tenants or servants. Public opinion in this matter is already 
showing signs of improvement. If more attention is devoted heieafter to 
the bctteiment of rural, conditions, the consequent demand it will involve 
on the services of the middle class youth, their personal interest in ngncul- 
turo will hccome fullv established. The question then is, how to make 
Indian Agnculture really pay a decent dividend? 
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(t ii) All the answers to section (Hi) will serve to answer this sub-section, 

(«»0 I suggest that a very courageous attempt be made without any 
loss of time to extend (a) elementary schools in the villages and (b) con- 
currently the education of the rural adults without necessary recourse to 
literacy. The village schools should be entirely in the vernacular, should 
cover no more than foui years and should cany a cmriculum on the lines 
of the Moga principle. I am enclosing copy of Dr. Mason Olcott’s recent 
hook “ Village Schools in South India ” in which will be found several 
alternative curricula, 

This will imply that a very large number of training schools of the lower 
and higher elementary grades be oigamsed throughout the land. It w ill 
also mean the employment of a considerable number of Supervisors to keep 
rural education np to standard. 

Having provided the necessary preparation in this way, I would expect 
each village practically to support its own education. There is no reason 
why it should not, provided the teacher is one of the farmers. It should 
he the aim of all official and non-official organisers of rural education to 
secure such an arrangement ns fast as it can be managed. The work 
accomplished by one Taluk Board, Cheyyar, m North Arcot district may 
be taken as an earnest of vast possibilities in this line. 

The administration of such rural education should be mainly or even 
entirely for maintaining standards for encouraging rural teachers and in no 
sense should he a censorious supervision to exact work from the tenchcrs. 
The educational work of the teacher should be really controlled by tho 
educational demand of tho parents in tho village itself. It is the public 
opinion of the village that should keep the teacher alert, this public opinion 
being substantially represented by the perquisites of the teacher from 
threshing floor to threshing floor. The “ Supervisor ” (who should also be 
a Demonstrator) should he part of the staff of the Training Schools and 
should form the link between the Training School and the village, on the 
one hand keeping the village school master up to standard and facing 
the actual day to day pioblems of the farmer and on the other hnnd keep- 
ing the Training School up to the actualities of current life. The district 
should have an “ Inspector ” on its staff to guide and regulate the work 
of the " Supervisois ”, Tho “ Inspector ” would bo the district Demonstra- 
tor and the “ Supervisor ” the Assistant Demonstrator, under his guid- 
ance, but still part and parcel. of the staff of the middle school. 

The financing of the village school should not be charged, eventually, 
on provincial finance. The village itself should bear all the expenses, capital 
and recurring. Payment will usually be in kind. The expenses of train- 
ing, supeivision, inspection and general administration, i.c., middle schools, 
Supervisors, etc., will he of coui so on a very laige scale. Towards this I 
recommend that money be found by drastically decreasing Stato aid to 
secondary and University education. It is quite unnecessary to labour the 
point that education in India is too top-heavy. The Sadler Commission 
Report has established this fact beyond any further necessity for aigumcnta- 
tion. Since the Sadler Commission things have become worse and not better, 
and the problem of the unemployment of the educated youth of the country 
has in recent years become a national problem amounting to a calamity. It 
is no longer iustifiablc to expend money out of State revenues to further 
assist secondniy and University education, especially as _ the hulk of the 
State revenue is drawn from the rural population. As in most countries 
the privilege of “ higher education ’’ should be paid for in full by those 
who desire it. Tho country will lie ruined if there is not a continuous 
stream of men and women with the highest possible University equipment 
that is humanly possible. But we have reached a stage when this fact 
is appreciated so widely in the eountrv that it will be paid for bv a suffi- 
cient number of people to maintain first class standards and sufficient to 
proside leadership for the real needs of the country. There will of course 
be highly capable youths who aro handicapped by poverty. they ought 
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certainly, m tlie interests of public Rood, to bo financially assisted to go 
through a University course. But such cases will bo relatively rare: private 
benefactions mil probably take cmo of them. Still a limited number of 
scholarships should bo established and awarded exclusively on the dual 
ground of poicity and merit, — without any distinction of caste, creed or 
sex. TIunO scholarships should ho available for stndonts of every grade, so 
that deserting hoys may ho picked up in every stage and pushed along 
right up to the top 

Such a drastic stop os the withdrawal of State aid from higher education 
could of course ho done only in a period of years. So will the needs of the 
remodelled rural education expand only in a pciiod of years. I would 
suggest that tiie former ho on a diminishing scale looking forward to 
entire disappeai aiiec, say, in ten or fifteen years. 

Question 3 — Dlmoxstiutios avd Phouagaxd t. — \Ve in the “Rural lie- 
construction Department ” of the Y. M. C. A. consider demonstration and 
propaganda as fundamentally a process of education; education ill theory 
and education in practice 

Educational opportunity ol the sandai. — In India there is a veiy ancient 
institution, still absolutely vigoious, which lends itself splendidly to the 
education of the adult vilingor. Oneo every week in a convenient centre 
the villagers from fne to seven nnlos radius come and assemble as a innikot. 
In tho Tamil country it is called a “ sandai ” in Bengal it is called a 
“ hat.” Almost every villager, man, woman and child, who can nt all phyM- 
cnlly go, wore it only for an hour or two, does make it n point to go to 
this weekly market. Considerable amount of business is transacted at the 
market. But it is pnitly for business and partly for pleasure. Many n 
person goes there merely to buy tho week’s supply of tobacco; it is really 
to meet friends. 

It will be obvious that this national institution, ready-made nnd live, 
offcis a splendid opportunity for educational purposes IHeic the educator 
can touch (a) practically everybody on the countryside nnd (6) pi actually 
tho same set ot people every week. In our Y. M. O. A. Ruial Reconstruc- 
tion walk wc have used this opportunity to good pnipose. It is our ex- 
perience that villagers, men nnd women, are willing to spend a good deal 
of time listening to our talks, examining our charts, scrutinising the imple- 
ments, and asking many questions, intelligent and based upon pinctieal ex- 
perience. Our Secietnncs have seemed in this wolk tho co-oporation of the 
Government officials of the Agriculture, tho Co-operative, tlio Health and 
othei Departments. 

Wc advoento that in connection with every ono of the larger markets, 
to begin with, and eventually with every market in India, there be estab- 
lished a centre for demonstration and propaganda, vis., education. 

Tnking a whole countryside, say two or three consecutive taluks, the-e 
weekly markets are so arranged that the professional vendors of cattle, 
grain, cloth, etc., could conveniently go fiom ono centre to nnothor. If the 
weekly mnrkot is at Centre A on Monday, it is at Centre B on Tuesdav, 
B being any eight to fifteen miles from A. And so every day of the week 
is occupied, tho vendor coming round to A on the eighth dny. So it is 
quite possible for the demonstrator or demonstrators of agricultuie, health, 
education, otc., to conveniently move oil from day to day in the 6ainc tindi- 
tionnlly appointed circuit. 

'lhc Farmer-Demonstrator system, indispensable. — But there will not 
be that effectiveness in the demonstration that wo desire until the farmci 
is ahlo to sec for liimsolf that whnt we recommend can ho translated into 
profitable practice in the conditions in which he is condemned to be. The 
Indinn fnrmer is really very shrewd. He suspects, in most cases lightly, 
that our demonstration is under conditions so really different from his that 
it is of really no value to him. His hesitation is duo not merely to conserva- 
tism but to a disbelief in our practical business capacity. Nothing i 9 
economically sound which omits to reckon in any of the conditions actually 
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entering into the proposition. This difficulty con be overcome only when 
demonstration is done through selected fanners on their own lands in con- 
ditions true to the whole countryside. Wo recall here the American method 
®* Foriner-Demonstratois.” In closo proximity, as close ns possible to the 
site of tlio Meekly market, an intelligent farmer should bo persuaded to act 
ns a demonstrator. The department should be willing to devote a great 
deal of time and attention towards making his farm a model farm. By 
“ model ” we moan utilising every implement that would make his practice 
perfect, using tho right kind of seed, tlio most ‘tillable icrtili-er and the 
most fruitful method of cultivation. But more. His farm cannot bo called 
model until with all such things it is also patently proved to bo profitable. 
It should he of a size average to that area, the farmer should be pnvin ff 
market value for implements, tho seeds, etc. He should he using only 
bullock power, ho should in fact ho an average normal farmer of the area, 
if in those conditions the Agricultural Demonstrator with the advantages of 
liis science and supeiior organisation is able to show distinctly hotter profits 
for him, there will be no difficulty whatever in nil that is demonstrated 
there being accepted. 

It is within my own experience (I am a fnrmcr myself) that lichilitamba, 
one of the pnddy seeds recommended by the Coimbatore College hns become 
very popular among the ryots of Salem district, because it was proved by 
actual experiment to produce better outturn and nlso to he free from the 
ordinary diseases of paddy. We may take a leaf fiom the sistoi occupa- 
tion of weaving. Some thirty years ago Government established n u earing 
centre in Snlem for inducing the weavers to ndopt the fly-sliuttle loom. 
Salem had at the time about thirty thousand individual looms. But the 
number of those who ndopted tho fly-shuttle method wns negligible, and 
the school wns removed to Madura, abandoning Salem ns hopeless. Within 
a year from that date hundreds of weavers in Snlom had of their own 
accord introduced the fly-shuttle. What was tlio diflerence? This The 
Government School recommended the Churchill loom which meant n frame 
and accessories costing something like Rs. 75. Meanwhile the Salvation 
Army said to itself, “ Why tho Frame P" The weaver digs n pit for himself 
and so nature provides tho platform. All the impiovcment neeossaiy is a 
fly-shuttle. And so tho Snlvntion Army devised a loom called “ Tho Poor 
Man’s Loom," which costs only 11s. 10. Some Snlom weaver- visiting 
relatives seventy miles away had noticed it. lonrnt it and on their return 
introduced the improvement in their own looms. Their neighbours saw it 
and adopted it rapidly with the result thnt within a few months after the 
Government School had ignominiously retreated, one could walk through 
streets after streets of Salem and hoar continuously tho music of the fly- 
shuttlo through every window. 

Pamphlets are of no uSo, becniiso of illiteracy. Lectin cs, films and 
charts create interest. They do certainly havo some effect. But the actual 
translation of interest into action will tako placo, and take plneo very 
rapidly, if and when tho Government Demonstrators are hold enough to 
challenge that their practice, without any advantageous conditions, does 
produce greater profit. 

Question 4. — AmnxisinATioN. — (a) Agriculture is the essential industry 
of India. It ought to lie lifted out of all dangers arising fiom tho fluctua- 
tions of finance and personnel incidental to party system in all countries. 
Germany has a telling example in tliiB respect. Tho War mined Geiman 
industries and commerce : on top of it eamo the colossal debt to dear. 
The new Republic was threatened momentarily by the undoubted elements 
within the populace of Bolslicvie extravagance and Monarchic reaction. 
Polities w’ns in the hands of ton parties. If in these conditions Germany 
has been making very slendy economic progress it is because, very early in 
the game, learning from the War oxporionccs, it appointed an Economic 
General Staff, to take care of all “ es«oiitial industries..” and freed this 
denaifment of the State from all interference from the party in power, 
whichever it might he. Tniversnl acceptance was forthcoming because of 
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+he palpable fact that there was no shadow of a possibility of recovery for 
ruin and bankruptcy excepting through an absolutely relentless piogramme 
of reconstructing all essential industries. 

Agncultuio and elementary education are of such essential importance 
for everything else in India, that universal willingness should certainly be 
forthcoming for a similar nnnngement. A certain percentage of revenue 
or the revenue from certain sources ought to be severely earmarked for 
these purposes ns irreducible minima. This should apply to Imperinl as 
well as Provincial Revenues. The principles of administration should he 
laid donn and from time to time revised by a Central Board consisting of 
a majoritv of ‘ e\peits ’ a minority of others, with a limited number of 
.co-opts. It should be a part of the responsibility of tins Board to determine 
the irreducible minima to begin with and to revise it fiom time to time. 
Otherwise, the Central Bonid should have no executive functions not even 
witli reference to the Agricultural Department of the Government of India. 
Indian States which are willing to accept some conditions should ho wel- 
comed to join m the Board. The details of administration should be in 
the Prounce. With the continuous education of publio opinion icgarding 
relative values, it is to bo expected that the Provinces will feel the neces- 
sity to expend far more than the minimum indicated. 

The service of the Government of India should be toward: 

(t) Upstream technical research, not necessarily all in n Central Insti- 
tute like Pusa, but in rollnboiation with Provincial Colleges. 
Still, if high grade research is to be maintained, not merely 
flout the local utilitarian view point but also in the inteiests 
of pure science (which is so absolutely neccssaiy as ensuring 
true and continued progress in the nrt of agriculture), the 
Government of India must maintain a first class Resenrcli 
Institute, which will also provide the opportunity for training 
Indian agricultural graduates of adequate previous preparation 
and proved aptitude for advanced work. Surely India ought 
to afford one such Institute in the interests of her national 
profession. The value of Buell an institute should be not only 
in the work done there, research and training, but also irr the 
real prestige it benrs in the scientific world. In other words 
India cannot afford to hove anything in: this way but what is 
absolutely first class. If it cannot be first clnss, let us not 
hnve it; let us be content with the work of the Provincial 
Colleges. 

(ii) Industries subsidiary to agriculture in their pioneering stages, 

chiefly where inter-provincial collaboration will be profitable, 
or where attention to conditions in foreign countries is neces- 
sary. Assistance to such will bo as called for by each case. 

(iii) Determination of the Principles of Progress, through the Central 

Board. 

It is understood that reernitmeut to higher posts, and of experts will 
be the various Public Service Commissions. 

Question’ 6. — Agmccetcrat. Ikdidtedntss. — 

(a) (t) fFoi food nnd clothing S 

•< For fodder >In the bad jeais. 

(.Foi lenewal of work -cattle ) 

f For repayment of prior debts ■) 

•s For man Sagos nnd »uch domestic ceremonies > In tlie good venrs. 

(.Foi litigition j b J 

In the bad years it is sheer necessity. In the good years the ryot is a 
victim to others, moneylenders, impecunious relations, law-sharks. 

o' j-t 1” ' ou . rce credit, oven witli all the sprend of the Co-operative 
Credit Banks in this Province, is still the usurer whose direct interest is 
against the Tjot disthaiging his debt quickly. 
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(/?/) Once in. the grip of debt, the ryot seldom gets relief to the end of 
life, mainly because of his own ignorance and easy credulity which place 
hnn practically at the meroy of the ci editor. 

Another reason is that he seldom, if over, has a maigin above bare 
necessaries, to meet debts with their rapidly mounting interests. What- 
ever maigin he might have is swept off into the pockets of middlemen, 
wbo can Avnifc to sell, whereas tho ryot can never wait till prices rise above 
the minimum to which they always sink during the temporary glut of the 
harvest season. 

(i) Every foim of law can be subvented by tho usurer and his vakil ; so 
it looks. In the pre-British days tho moneylender was in wholesomo dread 
of the countryside, which he could ill afford to over-irritate. Tho stiong 
arm of law now protects person and pioporty fiom thoso who might be 
inclined , under provocation to take law into their ow n hands. Duplicity 
has here the advantage over tho long suffering honest ryot who is often 
driven to bitter despair. One remedy is in tho administration of law. The 
old habit ot village pnnclinyats should be revived j tho Co-operative movement 
and the new Panchaynt Act are already assisting in this respect. Thiough 
the village paneliayat tlio public opinion of tho whole villngo should be 
brought to bear constantly on tho professional moneylender. Wlieie cases 
pass beyond tho villago and go to the twon, Munsifs should bo encouraged 
to go far enough into cases to discover the equities and commit them to 
appoint pnnchayntb for adjudication. In criminal administi ation we have 
Juries: in regard to debt and interest, we should have panchayats 
appointed by Court, whose decision should lie binding. 

Otherwise I would leave conti nets free. I would trust to adult educa- 
tion, elimination of middlemen, the increase of earning power through 
better cnttle, better fanning and better organisation, and the rise of self- 
respect in the mind of the ryot. 

1 Question 8. — Iiuuoation. — (a) I have most earnestly to urge that ex- 
haustive consideration be given to tho situation in Salem district. 

(i) Unlike most other districts Salem hns no good rivoi traversing it: 
the only one which may bo called large is the Ponniar, which however, 
veiy seldom brings any water down. The Vaniar and tho Vbllar become 
good after they leave Salem: any decent scheme to tap their upper reaches 
is pre-empted because of the largo irrigation interests already vested in 
their waters below Salem. 

(ii) Among all tho Tamil districts Coimbatore and Salem ate the most 
liable to famines. Of these Coimbatore is hotter protected with such good 
riveis as the Blvavani and tho Noyal, and its 391,300 acres commanded by 
perennial wells. If Salem has far fewer veils it is duo to the worse geo- 
logical conditions of its subsoil. 

(in) The standard of Government is that 0’4 aero per head of the popu- 
lation should be protected in a district in order to insure it against famine 
conditions. On this standard Salem hns -j^th of protection while Coim- 
batore and Trioliinopoly have Jrd of protection, and Tanjoro has more than 
this standard protected. 

Tho past four years have been very bad years, and tlio suffering of 
people and oven more of cattle has boon intense. Many thousands emi- 
grated from Atur, Namaknl and Tiichcngodo taluks. Early this yenr tho 
distress in the lnttor two taluks was very severe. 

Tn view of this I would suggost two lomodies. 

1. That a share bo given to Salem in tho RTottur waters. The present 
proposal is to benefit primarily Tanjoro district, and in a measure Trichino- 
poly and (Coimbatore districts. Salem has beon ontiroly left out of considera- 
tion. And yet the Cauveri is the only good river in tlio vicinity of Salem, 
forming its western boundary. When a gigantic scheme is projected to 
impound its waters, if no drop, of it is to co'me into Snlem district, the 
very last hope will be gone and it will bo perpetually doomed to the present 
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condition of piecaiioiisnc's and uncertainty. The following statement will 
illustrate the comparative claims of Salem: — 



Agiicultmal 

and 

I n-doial 
papulation. 

Aiea at 0‘4 
acies pci 
head. 

Act walls 
piotected 
now includ- 
ing wells. 

Balance 

icqniring 

protiction. 

Salem 

1,497,001 

r.n3,x2i 


68G924 

Coiinbiteie 

1,520,191 

GL0.47G 

.,80,071. 

Tuolunopolv 

1,8GJ,2D8 

511,910 

103,700 

G85,G00 

3 If ,219 

Tnnjiic 

1,038,101 

G55,205 

—30,335 


The only objection to the piopos.tl is the cost. If the watoi is to come 
.it all it must he thiough a channel which takes oil at the dnm so as to 
got it at 700 foot level That will imolic cutting through rotlc oter sonic 
distance. Wo base made what calculation wc could with the assistance of 
professional experts mid it appeal-, to ns that such a scheme would iingate 
about 28,000 acies (mostly m Tnchengode taluk and n little in XnmnkaL 
taluk) and that the expended capital will lepay as well in the othei tluoc 
districts if the land tax ho levied at about Ils 28 per acre, which our 
ljots are certainly willing to do. Alieady with all disadvantages, talcing, 
water fiom icij gicat doptlis, the l jots me lnising tobacco and similar 
crops, wlncli with intensive cultivation make the labour woitb while With 
n canal in thou midst it will not onlj mean one nee ciop. hut also higher 
subsoil wntei-lcvel, tluoughout the wliolo taluk, much bejond the teach ot 
the canal water. 

Xoi would such a canal jnterfeie with what is contemplated for tlie other 
disttii ts. Salem enn touch only flood water, foi it is 700 feet above the 
bed of the nvei The chief purpose of the scheme is to regulato the “ living 
stream ” supply for Tanioie, when the rainj season is over. Bnlem could 
not touch that level 

2. But the Mottur waters canot help more than ono tnluk and a quarter 
of nnothei Thcie me seven other taluks needing help, Government pro- 
mised to investigate tho Toppiai nvei. Salem has httlo faith m that river, 
foi its entire catchment area is in the centre of the district, and Salem 
knows what tlie local rainfall conditions nre. 

Tlie icmodj is in wells. Apait fiom the two coasts, with their deltas, 
the remedy foi the whole of the triangular plateau from the north of the 
Kmbada m the C’cutial F: ounces to the north of the Tnmbiaparni in 
Tmnovclly district, the 'olo iclicf is tluougli wells. For this area seldom 
gets full benefit of oitlior monsoon, and is pcipotunllj- in the agony of 
the uncertainties of rainfall. So the question of wells is of more than local 
importance. 

Tho Government of Madras sent its Industrial Engineer abrond to mako 
an intensive study of modem boring pi notice in Great Britain and America. 
Ho came back in January 1025 with a fund of valuable information. His 
report Is carefully onskrinod in G O. Xo 1301. dated 22nd Septcmboi. 1025 

The average rjot, not oven tho extinordmnry landlotd can possibly afford 
to midertako tho e\pensivo experiment of trying boring. The Pnlmkottai 
Fattagm. tho premier cattle fanner of this district of Coimbatore, tried it 
and I believe lost over Bs 3,000. I would suggest that Government at it« 
own cost make experimental honng in typical mens in tho Provinces, select- 
ing tho neediest spots first, and ascertain foi each area the average cost 
in maxima and minima. The ryot would then know wliat it would involve, 
nnd ho would he in a better position to decide about the matter either as 
an individual or in co-operation with others. 
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Qofstion' 14. iMn.LjiFxxfc. — There arc several implements which can 
ho and ore used by our own ryots requiring no more than man or cattle power, 
and arc being benefited very considerably thereby. 

The problem, is to get the 1 vofc into the habit of using them. Two 
ways mil bo useful ; — 

1, Through the Fanner Demonstrators suggested in answer to question 3. 

2. Through the new Middle Schools suggested m answer to question 2. 
What the village boy has actually handled foi two or three seasons iB 
what lie can he trusted to use. On my own farm, it took years to get the 
older. men to come of their own accord to prefer even the wheel harrow to 

tln J’ basket filled by a man ami carried by a woman, or the 
■chaff-cutter to the country koduval with the consequent wastage of 10 to 

P®^V wnt. of the fodder. Bat their childien who grow up to them, find 
no difficulty in such preference, and aro indeed much moie ready to take 
to newer tools given to them. So also the older men used to complain of 
the heavy draught of the iron ploughs although tlio condition of the cattle 
showed no signs whatever of any strain. Their sons have come to despise 
the old wooden plough. Presently moie and more educated men will he 
getting interested in agriculture. The Demonstrators should specially visit 
and help them to introduce now tools. 

Question’ 1G. — Animal Husbandht. — (a) (t) The weekly market (sandai) 
referred to ill reply to question 3, is an excellent opportunity for malting 
available the services of a stud bull. As there is a weekly market every 
■day not beyond reach to the lyot accustomed to walk three to seven miles, 
he will make use of tho stud hall regularly. In connection with the larger 
weekly market 1 suggested Farmer Demonstrators. On their farms (not all, 
but in connection with tlic very bad of them) stud bulls may ho permanently 
stocked. By such an arrangement a gradual improvement of the stock may 
"be secured. The ryot does appreciate better service. If breeding is so 
haplinznrd. it is entirely because there is no option. 

But what is a ‘ better breed On my farm the test is, can it ensily 
•draw the iron plough, in fact thrive on it and do heavy work? With this one 
test in view, just an existing country bleed of small stature has been attended 
to on the "selection basis : end we have now cattle which look no different 
from others in the neighbourhood in build, but which ensily do fifty per 
cent, more work. 

(b) The ryot has affection amounting to veneiation for his cattle. 
Usually he knows how xo care for them under ordinary circumstances. But 
his ignorance is profound, and his resources aro very limited: so limited 
that sometimes he has to choose actually between food for his children and 
fodder for his cattle. 

In tho inland districts, though lainfnl! is precarious, there arc hills with 
grass on them many months during summer, and the elevation generally 
seems to bo favourable for cattle. Why is not the silo method taught at 
‘Coimhatbio? There are immense possibilities in it as a relief in the whole 
of tlio inland area, whciever any hills are within rencli. Silos can be 
•organised on co-operative basis. 

In Salem, there is still plonty of grass on tho hills in March and April. 
Much of it is suddenly scorched up, uneaten in April and May. Cattle 
suffer very severely in May, June, July and August till the Adi* rains come. 

QursTiON 17 . — Aoiucottur «, jNnrwnirs. — (a) Di pends on (he water: 
eanal, well or rain. He lia* no useful occupation for the off-season. 

(6) Demonstration, adult education, better rural schools. Let the indus- 
tries be as a rule related to the staple crops and a really available market; 
then they aio sure to catch on, as tho process of education is persisted iir. 

. (e) The chief obstacle is in marketing. It is difficult enough for the ryot 
to l earn a new industry. He has neither the knowledge of the world nor 

'•Tamil month, roughly from the loth of July to the 16th of August. 
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tlie capital or enterprise to organise means for disposing of liis products, 
whether it he eggs, sillc, honey or twist. Recently within a couplo of miles 
from my fnnn a man started the industiy of woollen twist-making. He 
supplied the chailai and tho wool, nnd offered to buy all the twist at a 
certain rate He started the thing off by employing a man for a month to 
teach tho art. Practically the whole village wns spinning within iho month. 
The twist was all taken to a carpet factory, woven into rough lamblis and 
shipped off to America. Tho wllngcrs know nothing of what happened to 
the twist once it left their hands. An absolutely now industry hns been 
established m that ullage now. 

Some one, non-official or official agency, has to go beyond the stage of 
meie education and put the new industries they wish to introduce on a 
business basis. The middleman's place must be taken by n co-operative 
society. A number of co-operative societies, it may he, should ns a union 
do the niniket Obviously then flic mniket must ho first secured and as it 
were onlers registered abend beforo tho industry is intioduccd not as theory 
hut in terms of cash value. 

Our own difficulty, in tho Y. M. C. A. in regard to poultry is marketing. 

(d) As the Government of Madras did with aluminium, it would be well- 
advised in helping to pioneer ecttnin cniefullj selected industries. 

<7t) Organise and legistor a villngo pancliaynt nnd giro it 6uch icspon- 
sibility. The sense of self-respect is certainly effective. It must be kept 
warm nnd fertile by various processes of education. 

Qcfstiov 22.— Co-orrnsTiON. — (<i) In this Province tho problem is not 
to further extend the movement, bnt to turn it townrd avenues other than 
credit, llieio are o\er one hundred lnkhs of rupees of surpluses in the 
various co-operntivo credit societies nnd their fananoing hanks just now. 
Xon-ci edit woik, so called, is still very shy. 

(b) Societies for cattle insurance and for silos should ho ndded to the 
list. 

(0 Yes. 

(d) Certainly. 

Qcpstion 23. — Geneiul Edvcvtion.— T he following chart may illustrate- 
what I attempted to suggest in my answer to question 2. 


Village Schools 
(with Farmer Teachers) 


Tnlnk Schools, plus Teachers’ 
Training Section. 

tr. 

(Middle Agricultural Schools 
staffed by Agricaltnral 
College gradnates with 
Teachers’ Training) 


Urban Schools 


Loner Secondary Schools 


-High 


Teachers’ Train- 
ing School 

School 


Technical 

Schools 


Arts and Technical 
Colleges, sncli as 
Agricnltnrc, 
Engineering, Law, 
Medicine, Teaching, 
etc. 

Post-graduate 
Research work. 


Tcechcrs’ Trainings 
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(o) Deserving boys go from rural middle schools to the high schools and 
then on to college, including agricultural college. 

Question 25. — TTctFAiiE or jujuai. population. — (a) After twelve years of 
work in the villages it is our conviction which iw> have laid down for our- 
selves as a fundamental principle that there is such an indivisible unity in 
the life of the villager that the only way in which we can possibly help 
him effectively to help himself is to try to berve him siinnltaneou-ly on 
every phase of his life and relationship we can possibly touch education, 
health, debt-1 edemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements 
of all sorts, marketing pioduce, subsidiary industries, etc. The villager is 
so ignorant and so confiding in thoro who are pensuasive, that lie is equally 
impressionable to good influences which help him and to evil influences 
which relieve him of all advantages. Ho is so surrounded by people who 
because they know just a hit more, arc quite capable of exploiting him, that 
work for him on a large scale and in comprehensive scope should be under- 
taken immediately. Obviously this is work for tho non-official more than 
for the officinl. But our experience has shown that official assistance, Hill- 
ing and enthusiastic is always forthcoming to tlie non-official oignniscr and 
social servant. I wish somehow this service could be laid on tlie conscience 
of the educated community. At the present moment 1 am engaged in pro- 
moting a movement among the students of Madras city toward vacation 
service. In this Province many non-officials have thrown tlieunch es into 
work in the co-operative movement. Similar interest and service for rural 
reconstruction will not be long in developing. 
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Or«| Evidence. 

31CP3 The Chairman . Mr. Paul, you ore flic Notional pitrotnry ior tlio 
National Ootimii of flic V. M. 0. M. of India, Itumm anil Cojlonf— Yes. 

llt ,, i( I on hntc put in an interesting if i mov «n\ to. oriCini’l nolo 
in niui'i *i. tin 1 Qm tiontmir. uMitd li\ flu* Cui-ma^t urn and ms <- 'lo'i"urs 
i ml \ i nr. Rioith olilirni to ich for it Do sou « i*h to male a statement 
of .1 e<Miil (h.irnti.r it this stop* or sliull u« pun* id to nmii«n aid 

in nor I should li'.o to nuke inn M it«m> nt l hud u n little time to 

tin pit pur.itiott of t'n-o dli'ittr* I lloilhl like to li*io (lm I loped ips 
.in*uir lo the 1 i-t ipu stum in to the m Ihur nf the rural pop! 'at ion m.d if 
I mi pi mntted 1 mil font ird a i.n mnr.iimi.ii, to tin tmaaiii • n at a later 
dnt* 

1120*1 Tin rt l no i. oil nln ton should not let tt» hate that it v..u 
can had tnto do it I in ft i* oim mud 1 want to sns in tourer t Uni 

with that ■. mult thut it t out . \pnru nr. tr tie Iturrl !>• pnrtnin.t of 
tin I M C A thet a e jtet tl**‘ l«'i rc-ult' o*d\ nlnn v» tnikh the irirtl 
ptohh in ,s i unit It i r< <i!!i on tmltw-ihh p»«.Mon». 'When \\» ii*tc 

.it Undid to •eoimii.K relief tie hntc rot Mill' hliutit'd the ulloprr. tr 

■win n «* li.itc nttmdrd to ngrii tilt nr. villi a ue« to it.ircinmj liu t .truing 
poan in an} tt.it < it hot lit tiimnMil jimditi lion or .uloidieri inditstthi 
me (into not unlit droll with the prnhjom 

112% |f there i» to l>e nn ndtamr it has to I* all nlo'u' tin line?— Vri; 
■sonic kind ot oijelu t pre(< raids »>ou-o(ln ml «<*ist tl.n Villager 

■tilth that ohint in tte«. 

1120” /’rofriwr P.iwjuler • Whs do \nu iMpltiMt. tint it thould ho 
through the ntdiute of a tum-tilhi ml o|,imt —Well for nhtiou* r> um.iis 
1 think. 1 'irst of all the ii.ftRUitude of tl r tn»h i» so grr ot ond «erordlt 
I thinl the non-oflit ml ccencies art aide to Ret varor to th« villager 
than the nlhnnl agent Ms 

I120'\ fl.r (V.uirmun • The Commi-Mmi non Id III e to litar from son 
Tory Miorllv n hot tour trawii'c end < spem nrx m thr matter h»« hcenl-* 
To Iioriii nith I din n t.trntr ttit-ilf ! twin ft.mi a fnmlv which I is 
l icon tanning for tnntit coin rations I in. m the fnrritlij? C.'t*e f lime 
hern a tint her liking to eiliir.itum 1 hope nith mti rt^t, a- ,t legation, 
1l*in since 1 joiniil tie Young Om'tlsii Aewntlnil >n 11*12 1 hate 

detoted the hulk ot tut tur. to tie studs of rural pnihhtns The firr* 
tot* 1 spint < nt'rel .n i ■ rg o >md India . im.li ins nlr 'dtf familUr to 
me. mlh the rural problem in non. Smro thin 1 have been Head of tlio 
Bttml Department ot tl i \ M. O. A. At nrr tttne wo had a stuff O f 42 
Secret .r*rs in that dr p .rtnn lit elm It colift rie d ill helping tie* fom Utoit 
ut cienpir. ttu smieius for cridit and oik* r j> uprise* Aft»r i*’ten year* 
of r upern it.o in that lire our departmem s.cit forward to r. e-cnnis* on 
si i civile diTcn m lines, hut „ll through this Une from IMS onwards I 1 ave 
hi on clot lit responsible for the rural work of the V. M C\ A IV* lime 
worked tn three dtfTrunl Province-, tlirflv in the Madrn* Prc'iJent. 

JIC°0 T think ve ought In hate it on the twins tf tt is tl.r t-vc, that 
the Y M, C\ A knows neither rrlirion, taste jmr f.si in this general 
work Hint u eairics out. is that the position}- — Quite -*>• in our Dural 
Dcpirtn < nt we recognise no *■ return, n or other Imitations. To rial <* U 
perfertl' plain, it u not a pro'ilsti»tne body. 

ll.W) The Con-mr-ion has Ihui ii.tm 'led to read whet jon of 
rr s( arch How elo"ly ate }<>n in lourh with the re enrrh einied on in 
tins Presidency J ~Mt '■tntiriout is mile un impression. 

lll’.dl, *so that ton voiiid not w rdi to pje , hone too fat the impression 
that leseirrh is not rrMiiitt' the nttentinn it hn* di cited* — No. the 
point is, I w is tmirk impressed h\ what other count n* * ore d'driy 

11302. On page 210 you sny: “ With the ‘taintory provision now secured 
for tl.e reststenni; oi villngc panrlmynts it should he po'Mldt* to rsviro tlio 
good features of tins system.” I should just like to have on the notes what 
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statute that is? — There is a law in this Piesidenoy for the restiiction of 
panchayats. 

11303. llccont legislation P — Yes, recent legislation since the Hefouns. 1 
believe there is something like it also in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. 

11304. You then go on to say : “ Education would then go to the village 
child of both soxe- as indeed in the old dajs in South Indio ” It. it 
historically tiue that both Sexes enjoyed something like equal educational 
opportunities in the old days? — Yes. It is so to-day; the village school 
is mixed: the little lads and lasses go togother to school. I have referred 
to tliis book which I have sent to jour Commission, Dr. Jla^on Qlcott’s 
VtUage Schools in India. 

11305. 1 have lend it with j’our note. But it is jour view that, so 
far ns the State can control these matters, an equal chance is given to 
girls and to bojs? — Yes, J should think so ns fai as luinl education goes. 

11306. Do j-ou think gills are taking advantage of it? — Yes, up to a 
point j ot couise the bojs do not tnko much advantage ot it cither. 

_ 11307. Do j-ou lenllj compete the extent to which girls take advantage 
with the extent to which boys nio taking nhtnjs of it? — Xot neatly so muoh. 

11808 Tlii* ancient sj’stom of village education hold good nt a tnno 
when the village community was ns a rule completely isolated fiom the 
outside world, did it not? — Yes, hut I do not think that was or need he 
a lieccssarj* condition. 

11309. 1 finite follow that; you snj so in jour note I am onlj- tiling 
to test the historical facts, I ask for inioiination ; t do not pictcnd to 
know: was the education founded upon jeligious teaching? — No. 

11310. Definitely not? — No. except with lognrd to Maliomodans only. 

11311. Dr. Eyder: Wcio not tho villngo tols, more or less under tho 
Biahmins? — The tola weic in Beugal, not iu the Diavidian country. In 
South India 1 believe that most ot the village sehpols veio m the hands ot 
Non-Brahmin villago teachers; it was a caste. 

1131*2. Was it secular or leligious teaching? — Yes, secular. But everj- 
tliing in India it. religious; I mean to say leligion entered into it, but it 
was not dominated by religion in the sumo sense as the Koian Schools nio. 

11313. Chan man : Can you give us the dnto when this sjstem flourished? — 
As I have been saying the sj-stem hns not j r et died oul. 

11314. I am asking you for an indication of the date when the system 
flourished? — I should say within about 30 oi 40 yonis. 

11815. Have jou any facts which jou can lay before tho Commission ns 
to the result ot this systom of education nt tho time it flourished? — In 
our language, the Tamil language, we have very extensive continuous 
literature; tho authors were mostly products of this, as I may call it, 
national education. By ‘ national ’ 1 mean widespread rural education. 
Foi instance tho nuthoi of tho mo->f widely accepted book on otliics was 
a weaver nil his liie. 

11310. What J am merely concerned with is not tho contributions made 
to Tamil liteiaturc by this oi that individual but with the standard of 
litorncj* obtained by the system of education at the time when it flourished ? — 
1 have no i coords sis to that; as regards Bengal there i*. a very helpful book 
written by Mr. Stark. 

11317. I suggest to you that n system of this nature never lias, in fact, 
made u substantial contiibution to the literooy of tho cultivating population. 
Do j'ou agree? — Is litoracj neccssaiy for education P 

11318. I am talking about tho power to read mid write P— Yes. 

„ 11319. Sn Henry Lamencc: Aie your lemnrks confined to Dravidian 

villages? — South Indian villaues. 
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11320. Hut I hoard > ou use the word Dravidian ; wore you definitely 
•spooking of Dravidian culture? — No, I did not mean to press that point 
in any wnj. 

11321 You mentioned the word Dravidian, did you notP — Yes, but ns 
coloring Tamil, Telugu, JCanaresc. 

11322 All South India? — Yes. 

11323 T/ir Chairman. I am trying to get from you whether this system 
did, at tiio time'it flourished, make a substantial contribution to the per- 
centage of literates amongst tiie cultivating classes? — I do not imagine it did. 

11324. On page 219 you are detailing the objects which you hare in 
view in education “(1) giving elomontnry genoial knowledge in regal d to 
many aspects of lifo important to the villager, (it) literacy, and (ill) a 
general capacity for recoivmg and assimilating the further knowledge, 
theoretical and practical, brought to them liy Agricultural Demonstrators 
and propagandists, by co-operative organisers, by Health Ofliceis, etc.". 
Would sou not put literacy first of those three p — No I would not. 

11323. That is deliberate? — Yes. 

11326. What do you moan by "many aspects of ullage life important 
to the ullager"? Do you include the practice of cultivation? — Not only 
That. 

11327. But you do inclndo it? — Yes, I do 

11328. Further would you go in for locational tiaining before you wont 
In for literacy? — Not vocational training; I am thinking of the primary 
school right in the village; hut there the hoys are apprenticed with their 
parents and get practical agricultural training. 1 would give them more 
know ledge, and, what is oven more unpnitant, the aptitude for getting 
more knowledge. 

11329. How early in life do you suggest that boys should go to these 
schools? — ■‘they would start at about 7 or 8. 

11330. And leave 9 — We should offer a four yenis’ course. 

11331. Is it your view that you could teach tho children general knowledgo 
in many aspects of life of importauco to the villager, in the general piactico 
of husbandry so far ns they do not learn it on tho farm, and other methods 
and nho make thorn literate, all in four years? — It might seem unbelievable, 
but, in the first place, I think it is tho opinion of most educationists that 
a great deal of time is now wasted ill tho elementary schools; what could 
he learnt m ono year is now spread over two or three years. Ill the second 
place if tho projected method of education, with regard to which I liavo 
suggested a visit to Mogn in the Punjab is practised, it would achieve 
precisely what I am suggesting. I do not Know if you wnnt mo to explain 
that; I can do thnt in two or three minutes 

11332. You know that in Scotland ono of our principal exports is tho 
export of educated people. Probably yon havo observed thnt? — Yes. 

11333 Wo have found there that literacy cannot ho taught in ono year, 
if that is wiint you want to nttempt boro. I am very interested in your 
suggestion on pago 219 that tho whole basis of education should he chnnged. 
You will agree witii me that this is n fundamental change thnt you nro 
suggesting? — Quito; I am not talking theory’; I aifi only stating hero certain 
principles winch have been nccopted now by tho groat missionary bodies. 
5n most or the langungo areas of India the missionary bodies aro co- 
operating to liriug about such a chango in tile ruial education which they 
are offering to tho Indian Christian communities in their charge. 

11334. You say that until there is a remodelling of the whole of the 
rural education, and agricultural middle schools arise up and down tho 
whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education, things 
are not going to move forward ; thnt is your argument, is it not? — Yes. 

11335. Tim bed-ioclc of your proposnl is that tho village community should 
ho solf-conlnined in the matter of the control of education? — Yds. 
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11330. How do you work that in th© constitutional position of tho 
Education Department, following on the Reforms of 3910? — ] do not follow 
tho point of ill© question. 

11337. You think that the educational machine of the Provincial Govern- 
ment would. not lose control, would not lose prestige, and would not to some 
extent lose its fuinre, if the whole primary education of the country nor© 
handed over to the village community? — No; because tho village community 
would be dependent for its staff of teachers on the Education Department. 
There is ot course secondary and University education which is apart, but 
so far ns rural education is concerned, the mniu service of the department 
would he in the training mid supply of teachers. 

11338. But it is yonr hope that the pny of the teachers, the capital and 
current expenditure in jour own words, of the whole syvtem would be met 
by the village community without a subsidy from tho Central Government P — 
Yes, eventually. 

11339. You have thought the matter over and it is definitely your view 
that a change of this naturo is entirely eonsonnnt with tlie principles of 
Representative Government and tho constitutional position as it now exists? 
—Yes. 

11340. On pngo 220 you arc talking about a Report of a Commission on 
Village Education in India of which you have been good enough to give us 
a copy. You are dealing with vocational middle schools wimh sou say 
" should be the main source for the supply of teachers.’' Is that going to 
be a vernacular system of middle schools? — Yes. 

13341. Entirely vernacular? — Yes. 

11342. No English ns an optional subject? — No ; T should not think <-o. 

11843. Of course nil boja or girls who pass through tho vocational verna- 
cular middle school would not become teachers? — No. 

11344. What do you think the ones who did not heroine teachers would 
do? — Those who go to the middle schools would ho mainly from tlm 8 million 
people who arc absentee landlords now. 

11343. You do not suggest that tho son of an oi dinary village cultivator 
should not go to the middle school? — I would not prevent him 

11346. I wonder whether you thought that tho absciicc of English, in its 
effect upon closing the door to a Univeisity education, might limit the 
usefulness of vocational vernacular middle schools P — My answer to that is 
that I believe in the vernacular being very much more used in the future in 
University education. In this Prcsidenr.v tho move is entirely in thnt 
direction up to the entrance to tho University. Tho University is alicady 
planning to tench through tho vernacular. 

11347. Lot us be quite dear about thnt. Is it your ambition Hint a boy- 
should bo able to pass through the whole school system and obtain a Uni- 
versity Degree without learning English? — Not tho vvholo University system, 
but to pass on from the middle school class, that is when ho i° nbout liis 
fifteenth year, or in his later teens, I should say, between 13 and 39. 

11348. He should leave the middle school at about 39? — No, lie should 
leave a little earlier. 

11349. Kay 10?— Yes. 

11330. So that up to 16, he would have no English at nil?— 'No. 

11351. Where would yon send bun after t lints’ — He would go on to tho 
high vcfiools. 

11352. Yon are an export on editratiou in this country ; is it yonr view 
thnt a hoy who is not taught English up till his sixteonlli year can nequiro 
his English and ho equal in the University, to boyB who began English 
when they were ionrtecn?— It depends upon wlmt the University demands nt 
that time. 

13333. I am not >mrc that you catch my point P— With tho University 
course ns it is now it will he very difficult for him, • 
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11834 So that you are concerned with radical reform of the University 
as well? — Exactly ; but 1 am more concerned about giving education to the 
230 million people in India than about the few who go to the tlnirersity. 

11355 Do you agree u ith mo that any attempt to place a barrier of non- 
English teaching schools between an able boy and his opportunity to go to 
a University if Tie so wishes is doomed to failure from the start? — I do not 
see that 

11350. Do you think yon can place a harrier between an able boy and 
Ins University carrier by refusing him an English education to him until 
ho is sixteen? Is that a good idea? — Sueii able boys will be always very 
ien, and remember my concern is for the masses. 

11357. I know thnt, but whore m your scheme, are you providing for 
taking up the able boy 9 Is ho going to the vernacular vocational middle 
.school 9 — He goes to tho vocational middle school. For the able bov 1 am 
providing, ns you will see, scholarships to push him on to the University. 

11358 I am still on the point of when he will begin his English ? — 
When he leaves the middle school. 

11359 After ho is 16? — -Yes. 

11300. But you do nlso agree that delaying the beginning of his education 
in English till thnt time means you will have to mnko important altera- 
tions in tho University course P — Yes. 

11361. I have rend all thnt 1 can find to rend about tho Moga School; 
and I am deeply interested in it j it hns to some extent reproduced itself in 
the North of India, has it not P — It is in tho North of India. 

11362. But I nsk you whether it hns to some extent reproduced itself, I 
want to know whether several schools on tho Mogn principle have been 
started?— Yes; Mogn itself is n training school for teachers. Training 
schools for teachers are being started in Southern India and elsewhere, but 
Moga ennbles us to get teachers to start a different type of village school, 
and in thnt sense it is propagating its iden. 

11363. It is teaching teachers to teach by tho means which those toachera 
arc going to use when they come to tench tho ordinary schools? — Yes. 

11361. Do you think it has hnd an important and beneficinl influence upon 
tho teaching in those schools where Moga students have gone to tench? — Yes, 
exactly; in so for ns it makes education practical and rapid. 

11365. "What I am concerned to find out from yon is this, whethor you 
are quite satisfied thnt tho Moga principle is capable of transplantation to 
these latitudes? — Yes. 

11366. You are satisfied that it would bo a success in, for instance, the 
Mndrns Presidency? — Take for instnneo tho first year in Moga; in the whole 
of the hrst year tho boys just build a village homo; the whole of the ton 
months all that they do is to construct a small hut in the class room; hut 
in tho course of thnt one year they linvo not only rend through three readers 
but have also got a great deal of arithmetic and mensuration and considerable 
practical knowledge ns to the necessity of doors and windows and they havo 
used their hands all the time. That is tho project of the whole of the first 
year. In the Eccend year is the project of the farm; in the third year tho 
project of the village; in tho fourth year the project of the post office. So 
that in these four years they get to know all that a villager need know for 
himself and in regard to his relations with tho wide world. He becomes 
literate and learns a great many things. 

11307. According to the paper which was provided for us bv tho Educa- 
tional Commissioner with tho Government of India that particular system 
works extremely well, but I will Topent my question. Aro you satisfied tlint 
that principle would ho ns successful in this Presidency ns it has been in 
.the Punjab? — Yes. 

11308. OF course the population of the Punjab is different from tho 
population in Madras? — Yes. 
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11369. All I want from you is nn assurance that in your considered 
opinion you take the view that the scheme would work as well in Madras 
as it has worked in the Punjab? — If I may speak frankly I think it will 
work bettei. 

11370. I see you contemplate the teacher in jour village school being one 
ot the lotal farmers? — Yes. 

( 11371. You would take him a nay for a couise of training? — Yes, he would 

have gone thtough the middle school. 

11372. In opening j’our sj'stem jou would not wait until the middle ^school 
boy was available; you would choose the local man and train him? — Yes. 

13373. On page 221, you very wisely say that in the end education must 
depend on the demand. I want to ask you whether, in your expenence. 
theie is anv demand at all for education in the villages? — There is a seiv big 
demand now. 

11374. A very active demand? — Yes, it is active, but it is indefinite. 

11370- It is a latent demand, winch lequiics to be stimulated by tile 
piovision of the light type of education? — Yes. 

11376. In voui view', it is most linpoitant that the goods offered, if I may 
n*o a commemnl 'simile, should suit the market, otherwise yon will have 
disappointment? — Yes. 

11377. Is the demand which you describe as indefinite in any way vocal P — 
It is seen in notion. Ii I may give a particular example, quite leeentlj* 
one ot mj own tenants who knows veiy little, started a school in his own 
village, because he could not help doing so. 

11378. Ale you in favour of the provision, according to winch local areas 
may. tluough their elected representatives, decide to- adopt compulsory 
education ?— Yes. 

11379. On page 222, you are talking about agricultural demonstration 
and propaganda; I assume that under the heading “Educational oppoi- 
tunity of the sandai ”, you include demonstmtion propaganda? — Yes. 

11380. You mean the oppoitunities for piopaganda? — Yes. 

11381. Apparently, all the village makes an effort to go to tne market, 
to sec their friends, to buy a few necessities and, I suppose, to sell as 
well?— Yes. 

11382. Are you enthusiastic about the co-operative movement in this 
country? — I am very enthusiastic about it. 

11383. Do you want to see selling societies? — Yes. 

11384. Do you think that members of selling societies ought to go to the 
sandai and there market somo of their produce, or do you think they ought 
to mnrket it through their co-operative societies? — While T am in favour 
of soiling socioties, it is an extvnordinnrilj' difficult thing. I would, favour 
selling societies inoie in urban areas than in rural aieas. 

11383. I do not know whether it is so in this country but, in my own, 
one of the real obstacles to the progress of co-operative selling concerns is the 
fact that whatever the farmer is pleased to do, his wife insists upon going 
to the market? — The problem of the villager is not so much to sell as to 
wait; the pioblem is whether he can wait and sell; it is there that a co- 
operative selling organisation could help him to wait. 

I am quite certain that with your knowledge you are not going to «ny 
that a co-operative selling oiganisation goes off to market, at masse, because 
it does not, does it? 

11386. On page 223, you say : " Pamphlets are of no use, because of 

illiteracy ”. I want your btet attention to this point, because the evidence 
before the Commission, is not ah all clear one way or the other. Some people 
agree with you; other witnesses have said that sooner or later, if the litoraturo 
is of the light kind, interest is excited, and the few* who can read convey 
the information to those who cannot? — Yes. 
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11387 You do not ngroe with that? — I do agree with that; but Iihavo 
put it more strongly than I ought to have. 

113S8 You do agroo with that? — Yes; pamphlets are of some use. 

11380 On page 223, you aie talking about the advisability of taking the 
geneial direction and administration of agriculture out of the normal con- 
stitutional channel in which it now runs and of handing it over to something 
in the nature of an Agricultural Qenornl Staff. Is not that broadly the 
effect of jour recommendations? — Excepting this, that I would make it a 
federal General Staff in constitution rathor than a centralised General Staff 
appointed from the top. There are two punciples there; u e want the inter- 
ested to-operation of tho Piovincos based upon public opinion in the Pro- 
vinces, it would bo fatal to pi event that. Wo also a ant, at the same time, 
to save agriculture, which is the essential industry of this country, from 
tho fluctuations that may happen owing to tho changes in tho weather of 
politics Wo could best confine it, I think, by constituting a General Staff 
on a federal basis, oach Province having a vital part in it. 

11390 So that, whatever the merits or demerits of any particular sug- 
gestion, you nro definitely in favour of some centralised body, which could 
attend to agriculture throughout British India. Is that your idea? — That 
is my idea. 

11391. On what do you found yourself in that view? — I fear that already, 
after the Reforms, there has been too strong a temptation to neglect certain 
things a inch do not, so to say, pay m tho matter of jrotes. 

11392. You aro referring to the local electorate? — Yes, and it would bo 
highly prejudicial to the interests of the country ns a whole, if agriculture 
should at all bo subject to such lisks. 

11393 Of course, when you quote the instance of Germany and the 
creation in that country of an Economic General Staff after the War, 1 am 
sure you had m mind the fact that what is possible in this world in moments 
of cusis is not neecssarily feasible in normal times? — No, but tho Economic 
General Staff has continued; I have been in Berlin this yienr. 

11391. On pngo 224 of your note you aro talking about agricultural 
indebtedness. Have you had experience of the operation of such statutes, 
whether All-India statutes or provincial statutes, as have beon designed 
to deni with this matter of debt, and with their working in this Piesidencv? — 
Just a little here, there is the Punjab Land Act. 

Hut not in Madras? 

11395. Mr. Galvci t : The Alienation of Land Act? — Yes. 

11396. The Chairman: What special statutes me you thinking of in 
Madias? — I am thinking of the Usurious Loans Act. 

11397. The AU-lndia Act? — Yes. 

1139S. Not anything else? — No. 

11399. Do you sec a danger in the rapid spread of tho co-operativo move- 
ment, it tile oftect of that progress is merely to place facile credit at the 
•disposal of co-operators, without education and better appreciation of the 
•economic position, winch is the natural coirective to a too Teady acceptance 
•of such facilities? — I am very much inclined to say that we have come to that 
stage in the Madias Presidency, except that I do not want to put any 
damper on tho good co-oporativo work which is being done; hut I think 
it is high time, in this Presidency at all events, for people to attend to tho 
non-ciedit work. 

I do not think that people who liavo tho interests of co-operation at 
lieait are morse to a consideied polipy of pruning whore the green wood 
has grown too fast. 

11400. In the note you suggest that, amongst other activities which 
the college and tho dairy farm at Coimbatore might render, would he the 
teaching of the use and demonstration of the practice of making silage? — Yes. 
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11401. Is it within your knowledge that that practice is not, at the 
present moment, boing carried out in Coimbatore P — That is what S heard 
quite recently. 

11402. Would you like to giro us the source of your information? — The 
.Agricultural Demonstrator told me. 

11403. Thou apparently,, the Aglicultnial Demonstrator and the Director 
of Agriculture are at a difference of opinion on that particular point. 1 
should lilso to be quite clear nbout it. Were you told that tho silo pit was 
not in uso or weio yon told that special lessons wore not being given? — lie 
■did not know anything nbout silos. 

11404. The Agricultural Demonstrator?— Yes; he knew nothing about it, 

11405. You uero surprised? — I was very much surprised. 

11406. Have you any experience of tho silo? — Yes. 

11407. Do you regard it ns a useful contribution to agricultural practices 
in India? — Yes, exceedingly useful and pi action bio. 

1140S. Hare you practised it on your own holding P — No, I could not do 
it up till now; I wanted the Demonstrator’s help to start a silo pit on my 
own farm. 

11409. Tho silo in India appears to bo like heaven; everybody wants to 
go there, but nobody seems in a hurry to gel there? — Quite. 

11410. How do you account for that cautiousness in tho case of tho silo? — 

I cannot. 

11411. J)r. ICydcr: Very little is known about it. 1 suppose? — Yes. 

11412. Sir Henry Lawicneei Is this Demon'tintor nil officer of the Agri- 
cultural Department? — Vcs. 

11413. Pi off if or Gangulee: Did he tell you tlut some experiments Here 
going on lieroP — I did not ask him; 1 asked him “ Do you not know all about 
it? - ’, and lie said, * No.’ I should bo very sorry if I hnvc inndverteutly said 
anything which does not square with the fact*, buf I fool that silos are a 
gient blessing and ought to be demonstrated up and down tho country. 

The Baja of Parlahimcdi : I think Me. Littlewood, iho Livestock Expert, 
has written a pamphlet on the subject of siiago. 

11411. The Chairman: You have placed n very clear statement before the 
Commission in tho matter of your views, on Irrigation. You will admit 
that those views aro only to bo tested by technical criteria, and that probably 
it would not bo helpful if wo went into fho details to-day. I do not know 
whether you can toll tho Commission w hether you have placed theso proposals 
and views before tho proper authorities P — 1 hnvo already dene so. 

11415. How long ago? — Within tho Inst throo or four weeks. 

11410. Tho rest of your noto appears to bo very clonr; but I should liko 
to know two points about your paragraph on General Welfare. Does the or- 
ganisation for which you work attempt to cover the whole Presidency, or 
haro you any definite area with a definite number of villages P — Tho Y. M. 
■C, A. have four centres in 8outli Indio, and our idea is to make them de- 
monstration centres; ho cannot possibly covei the whole country ; it i« our 
earnest hope that others will follow our example and we are prepared to give 
any assistance that wo can. 

11417. You say that ofttr twelve jours of work in the villnges, >ou think 
you hnvo laid down for yoursolves tho fundamental principles, winch jou dev 
cnba. How far, in your view, hnvo you been able lo effect that fundamental 
principle in any village or group of villages? — Eight iu Coimbatore we mo 
'trying to do that. 

11118. What stage have you reached? — iVo have been putting this parti- 
cular method into practice now foi four years (here. 

11419. Are there any indications P— I should sny generally speaking, that 
fchoy nro very successful ; I hnvo thu latest report, and can give each niomber 
/ a copy. May I send them to the Secretary'? 1 
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11120 Thanh sou tsrs much. One void alxiut Adult (■dwolion. 1 1 other 
gather from your note thnt there ug.ain you nro not fO much concerned with 
literals «s with the qunhemng of the limit] for iiiattcm relating to tl.» par- 
ticular liner- IV' 

1U2I Unto a mi placed (»rcnt faith in Dr, Mnsou OImK 1 ' « tperinicc' 
—lies * 

11 *22 Vnu haw hi*, hool: tv fore you, uould you turn to pace U*)f Hj 
s-n s * lute much ns million*, of the voters in India arc illiterate ailhvprn., a 
tlinrmmh mid persistent runpniRU foi udult hternev,'* not ml nit tdlieaticn 
lint .idnll literoey, “is nlenhitels a itnl to thr politunl fifth ation ol the 
rountri Non uliotn do ymi favour ns mi esjw rt on this pnrticnTin point, 
the writer I)r. Mason Olcott or yonr«elf F — That is rather ft delicate ques- 
tion to fliftror. 

llttM l ft ’ll stite it is lint I cannot in Ip U c - -In rt.'oril to what 1>r 
Mr*»n OJeott >nj«, it is the ideil hut mth the increase of pojinJ.it ion nl the 
i cor I ill rate thnt India is lint nip. is it po "ilde to expert udult literr'j 
iiithni n tin iisut.ihle till'l l' If I may point no*- I)r. Mft'on Ohsitt )nin*"lf »s>» 
thnt .it the pri"< nt rntc of inert use of elementary s-lmoh thnt is, to pmiclu 
(or 12 p-r rent, of the population, it mil talc 101 jeers to rotor flu? country, 
not reckoning on any in res-' in the population. 

11121 This is ti (oiin-t of ji.'rle non. hut jou would not he n fra id to 
tnho n ro.d the nut ol which is DM juirs hi- lire when jon ore dnlup 
with an Umpire like India F- I would, hut when I advornte rdult ehueticb 
I nm not putting ndult lilernry out of it. But in tho meantime tho rillopcr 
wonts inlrrru.it ion and trusnuii' in re/nrd to e-'rtftin things for which 
liUtnf s is not ■ -ontii.l wild whiih ho could have i Hi out literary. 

1112.1 Would you agr< e with me. that in this country tin tihs’i.i" of 
litern.y nmonpst parents is tin. nto-t potent c-iu»s* of tin* relapse into ilh- 
fi-rdc:' among I si - , a vho hate ot one time Sinn literate, 1 -- Pc.mI.1j tint is 
one of flu* causes There me «fi.tr i«w, 

11120. I s'is otif of tie most powerful. Perhaps I raid * tho most p-ner. 
fa|’. But you scree that if is an fmpirtant Muse, the fact that the l,oy- 
linvjnp tiecome literate nt who'll, nturr to a home in which »m one ran 
read. t*o one enti write and m whh-h there is 1*0 literftcv. You egreo 
with that?— Yes. that i- porfcrtlj ohvio’is, 

H127 If son agree thin do jwii t hi ill; it is worth sshtlo to spend it"- 
pertant sum nnd precious el'ort on torching literacy to children unless 
at tho same time you opjilv nil the n*erae fin cos nt your dispo-al to attain 
literary rinong*t the adults ! — 1 here strain I w mild nelcotie *tich i: thin":, 
hut l do nut think the prt*s*nt generation ought to suit. There is only* 
n certain amount that India can spans I believe all of it ought not to 
he > t>( ut in conferrinc; n literary wl Irli Jr of a rrry doubtful permanency; 
hut I think n great dcnl of it ought to he spent in givili'' eduo-itson, 

II t?s. But i f ln not ruro I accept the suggestion that tit proposal 
imoh*es uniting. It seen* to pie that amir protv n! involves; waiting. 
Tim are gong to educate the hoys nrd let them lose that edncaiton in fllitv 
crflle homes. It tret only a PUBjestimi in the converse principle. Sorely 
it is n question of nnjihu.R till the rv">ur<es available on niu-irptmj; to 
sstehli h literrcy nirongM the ehillreti mnl nt tlv *iw tune a ten am iltur,** 
of literacy among.! tie adults *.* that you brims ten n <iiw*mut its it the 
t ilKsio ot whuh. let ns *a\, ,*•» j.cr cot.j, is Hum". Y«n would ih>act 
hau- to fwo tlie a nice ch **u< of jlliteri"} nnuui*:»t the adult* on<" ami 
»ct the hall rolling; tl .at nt not rntc it the theory ? — IN rhaps I in . t»« 
much olw a .od with the fiirf that annnlim; to tl. * tradition 1 methods 
in Indio n great de.d of hn.iwlidgr end i.ptit'ide iri r* n matter of fact, 
acquurd lnr our people without hunks, without h minin'; hot to rs id ..id 
write prent deal ot hlei ftture it-clf ia nhsnrhw! in their iniida without 
thfir Ih'Ihr nl-le to read or write Bet haps in that particular point 
India is rightly diflcicnt from ■Western countries. 
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11420. Do you not attach great importance to a cultivator being able 
to keep Jus own accounts P — Quite so. But he docs a great deal of accounts 
without kiiowing how to put the figures on pnper. The milk seller who 
■comes round to our houses, the dhoby or the washerman know all the accounts 
of a whole lot of houses without knowing how to put down anything on 
paper. 

11430. I am suro that education destroys the memory — after all the 
most reasonable oxecuso that most of us have— but at the same time when 
a thoroughly literate middleman is dealing with a cultivator who can 
neither rend nor write, who is quite unable to lecoid the pi ices which ho 
is offered or to read the market priors which other people give him, X 
very much doubt whether a bargain struck on those lines is a fair bargain 
as between the middleman and the cultivator? — There I agree vith iou. 

1 1431 . Do you not agree with mo also that no gieater sorvice could be 
rendered to the cultivator than to ensure for the cultivator a fair slinre of 
the value of the produce which he grows P — I agree. 

11132. Are you not coming towards literacy ns n primnry objective of 
•education in India? — Literacy is a part of the education, 1 should my. 

11433. As an essential pait? — A very important pnrt; I am willing to 
•go eo far. 

1143 4. The Baja of Parlahimcdi : For vernacular education among rural 
areas, would yon advocate hooks to be written with the least Snnskrit in- 
fluence or the most Sanskrit influence? — It all depends upon the locality 
selected* After all somo Snnskrit words arc ns fnmilinr to our people ns 
the vernacular words, if yon put it like that. But certainly it ought not 
to be pedantic; it ought not to be in any way high-flown, lint ns simple and 
•unequivocal as possible. 

11435. Yes, it should not bo high-flown at all; hut hooks should ho in 
the same stylo ns that in which the village children are accustomed to 
talk, and express tlicir ideas? — Quite so. 

lit 30, ."With regard to village sanitation and education ns an All-India 
affair, would you Miggest that thorn Mibjeets should bo handled bv non-oflicial 
bodies in preference to Local Boards which are going to function ns non- 
official bodies ns quickly ns possible. Otherwise the countiv will be in 
a hopeless condition. I trust that the Local Boards, tlio Taluk and tho 
District Boards will quickly got out of the official attitude and function as 
non-official bodies P — •when I speak of non-official bodies I inelnde tho 
Local Boards. 

11437. For instance suppose a Taluk Development body is existed in a 
■particular area, would you prefer that sanitation and education should ho 
handed over to that body in profeience to Local Boards? — That depends, 
I should say, upon tho pnitieulnr area. 

1143S. Do you not think that tho people who constitute tho Taluk 
Board are file peoplo who constituto the Taluk Development Board? — I do 
not see if there be such a clenvngo, 

, 11439. Sir James MbcKcnna: In answer to the Chairmnn you threw out 
the suggestion, 1 think, that it would Iks prefcrnblo if English were not 
introduced into tho curriculum at an early 6lngo? — Yes. 

11410. You would say that the result of tho present system of education 
is that a lioy is taught in n foreign lnngunge? — Yes. 

11441. And you consido that ns a serious educational loss to tlio 
•country? — Yes. 

11442. That is to say, th hoy is not trained in tho literature of his own 
•country? — No, 

11443. Is it a loss to tho country that hoys should know English better 
than their own language?— Yes, becaubc it creates an jmpnssnblc gulf 
between the jinrents and the children. That is very goncial m India. 
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11444. You nl'o made n remark in reply to tlie Chairman that the demand 
for education a as strong. Yon have considerable experience of the whole 
of India 9 — Some 

11445. Would you apply that remark to the Presidency which you know- 
best' 3 — I think it is general. 

11146 That is the impression you gather? — Yes. 

11447. There is another point about Agricultural Colleges. Wherever we 
haie been one of the arguments put forward was that they were in the 
fir«t place tinimng 6taff for the departments and in the second place tiain7 
mg young men who wanted to go back to their own land. I think yoii 
probablj know, to put it in a general way, that this second object lias not 
been met to the extent hoped. Do you think that there is really a demand 
tor this sort of education by well-to-do boys who are going bnek to their 
own estates? — I should not think so. I do not think a man who wants to 
cifltnoto his own Innd, either by his own efforts or through tenants, is 
reallv thinking of the Agricultural College at the present time. That is 
mj impression. 

11448. That of course is more or less the expeiienee of all countries, is 
it not? — Yes. 

11449. One final question with reference to the Association of which yon 
are the National Secretary. 1 take it that probably the Young Men’s 
Chustian Association is the best organised body on social service and 
public work of that kind in India. What ngencj do you use to influence- 
the general mass of the educated y oung men of tlio country so ns to instil or 
intioduce the idea of social sen ice? — We woik m all the different centres- 
and among the University students. I am just now engaged in organising 
something m the Madras City on these lines. During the next week I am 
booked to speak m all the colleges in Madras on this particular subject 
of iural welfare. , 

11450 That obviously is the best way to disseminate the principles 
which you so clearly lay down in your memorandum? — Yes. 

11431. Fiofcsioi Gangulee ■ Can yon give the Commission some infor- 
mation with regard to the scope of the Tillage Pancliayat Act?— I am very 
sorry I cannot give the details just now. 

11452. Are you of opinion that the Village Panchavat Act of 1920 was 
supplying a first step towards rural reconstruction? — Yes, 1 think so 

11453 That is your considered opinion? Now, can a village pancliayat 
undeitake any work without the sanction of the Taluk Board? — There 
again, the Village Pnncbayat Aot gives perfect freedom to the Taluk Board 
to devolve responsibility on the village pancliayat if it chooses to do so. 
I have here a very interesting document issued by the President of n 
Taluk Board in the North Arcot district from which I gather — I have not 
visited the Cheyyar Taluk Board — that the Taluk Board tliero has organised 
about 160 panchayats and it has decided to devolve considerable responsibility 
on the panchayats. 

11454. Supposing the Taluka Board did not, is theie any means by 
which the Taluk Board can be made to work P— I am sorry I do not know 
the legal question ; it is a technical one. 

Dei can Bahadur Baghavayva: They can. 

11455. Professor Gangtdi: Do you think the Pancliayat Act has given a 
statutory sanction? — Yes. 

11456. It may he considered to be the first step towards rural recon- 
struction? — Yes. 

11457. What other local bodies encourage these panchayats? — As a 
mattei of fact I am afraid there is not such activity on those lines. Jf I 
welcome the Village Panclinyat Act it is as a very necessary assistance, a 
very necessary foundation for further activities on the pnrt of the Boca! 
Boards and non-official agencies to reconstruct village life. 
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11458. You think this is o foundation on which ruial reconstruction can 
bo built in spito of forces working in other directions, I mean administrative 
affairs and economic 'affairs? — I would take up this attitude. In our own 
organisation wo started reconstruction work hetore the Village Panchayat 
Act was passed. But wo try now, it is our aim now, to fit our organisation 
in with the Village Panchayat Act. 

11459. My difficulty is this. There was a time when the centre of 
grnvity, political and administrative, lay in the village. Now with tho 
development oF centralised forms of Government, with the expansion of 
commercial and economic activities, is it possible to have that sort of. 
orientation which you desire in tiie«-e village panchayats? — Half the 
trouble lies in the centralised judicial system. With the village panchnyats 
already in oxisience and with tho administration of justice on the spot I 
think wo would have gone half way towards seeming village reconstruc- 
tion. It could not bo done by nn Act but by co-operative societies and' 
education. 

11460. Xet mo make my point quite clear. In terms of scientific 
Inngnngc two lorces aro working, one ccnti ifugally and the other centri- 
petallj. Now the centrifugal force opeiating in imal life has to ho ovei- 
come by another force? — Yes. 

11461. Ho you think it possible under the present conditions, the 
twentieth century conditions? — Tho question is, is it possible or is it 
desirable? 

11462. Many things may he desirable, oven to go bnck to Arcadian India, 
but whether it is possible is the question I have in my nund? — I do not think 
it is entirely possible, but a great deal ought to he set right and it can he. 

11463. Arc jou in touch with the co-operntire movement? — Yes. 

11404. You had orension to observe tho actual working. Yon nic in 
touch with tho village organisations. Has this co-operativo movement netunlly 
reached tlio penrant? — Yes, I should say so. 

11465. It is clear? — In a measure, not as fnr as jou lilco but the real, 
dynamic constructive force it has got. 

11466. Tlio dynamic character you refer to, is it already there? — Yes. 

11407. “When you start credit societies do they start better farming 
societies or primary education ot their own accord without any initiative 
from outside? Ho jou discover such tendencies in the co-operative move- 
ment in the Piesidency? — It entirely depends upon leadership in addition 
to official supen isiou. 

11468. Have jou organised societies? — Yes. IVe are responsible in this 
Presidency for 700 societies. 

1146}). TInough your own efforts? — Yes. 

11470. "Where do you train workers? — Wo send them to tho Co-operativo 
Department. 

11471. So you have that link with the officials? — Yes. 

,11472. Have j*ou developed non-ciedit aspects of the co-opcrativo move- 
ment? — To some extent, 

11478. With regard to tho question of litcinoy and illiteracy, do you not 
think illiteracy is a soiious trouble in tho development of tlio dynamic 
character?— Would you bolievo that our most successful SccretaVy in tho 
Cuddappah district is a woman, totally illiterate? She went round with 
her* lice pounder and collected tho dues without any difficulty. The mun j 
who kopt the accounts is a village lenoher. The membcis are mainly 
Christian untouchables. Tho real dc facto Secretary was tbo wifo. It is tho>- 
collection and not the keeping up of accounts that was dynamic; that is 
my point, - , , 

11474. You had no difficultly in getting thn village pnnelmynt in jour 
rural work?— 1 should not say that wo had no difficulties. We succeeded m« 
some Ihings hut not without difficulty. 
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11473 Kow with roloicni'e to le.idoisliip. lmw do 7011 explain the fact 
■that although the majority of student*, in our Universities como from rural 
urea*. there is no indication of onr young men undertaking the tosh of 
riiial ret oust rm lion S' — It is due to the extraordinary ignorance on their 
3 >nrt 

11170 They do come from the mud ureas and it is extraordinary that 
tint do not understand the problem Is that due to the had sx stem of 
vdinntion or the somtl system, or w lint ? — 'I hoy come from the rural areas, 
hnt tint come mainly from the middle classes Taking the average college 
into consideration I 1 Imuld miv that P0 pel cent, come from til" villages 
lather than from the towns. At the same time, of those P0 per cent. S3 , 
iconic from the middle classes and do not realise the situation ns it is in 
the ullages. I have had opportunities of talking about conditions to 
students, thev do not know a hnt interest 1 * being paid on lonns: him the 
Inrmcr is being exploited, all those question' of middlemen and other 
inlet ested people carrying away the share of the jirodncer and such things. 
’Ilic^e piohlcnis are totally unknown to the students. JJiit they respond once 
tin ir interest is awakened and I am sure that, with a systematic education 
sin these lines, they will become interested in the work. 

11177. Would any improvement in the sxstom of education hr the intro- 
duction of rural economics and rural sociologv m tho Pniversifv curriculum 
make nnv difference*- — It is not merely an addition to tho Cnivcnutv cnrri- 
■cnlum , I f ns our adult education Wo should base extension courses attached 
■to colleges just as we have in England. (5 roups of profc s s com n nd tutors 
■ought to tic trilling to go out to investigate with groups of students. 

11173 Is not economic pressure a factor? — V ex, it is. 

11170. You make n reference hero to the srorl: done by the Tolnk Board 
of Cheyyar. Is that a solitary instance of succors? — I should not say so. 

I have had instances of similar work before the passing of the r«nebayat 
-Vet. I nm not so familiar with other Provinces In this Presidency a 
considerable amount of non-olhcinl work 1 ms been put into the co-oporntive 
movement. 

11 IPO. Noii-oflieinl inditiduals? — Yes, noiw>fl!< inl«, quite a mimlior of 

uon-ollicials. 

11181. Are the-o individuals in touch with the agricultural farms? — Yes. 

11 132. You know tlint? — Yes. 

11183 Bo that von have favourable conditions in tlii« Presidemy. T>o 
yon distribute seeds through your centres? — -Yes, 

11481. Prom where do you get your seeds 0 — Prom Government. 

31485. Kow one very big suggestion you have mad" on page 221 is to 
decrease' State aid to the University nnd secondary education, and to increase 
the aid to primary education. Will that be acceptable to the public?-— The 
■public would be opposed to it at present. 

11*180. Do you think the time has come to take such a drastic step?— I 
tftilly lieliovo so. 

11457. One word about adult education? You say yon have been very 
sticcosxnil m adult education in your village work? — Yes. 

11185. 1 went through the articles you sent me sometime back about 
your experience. 1 have got tliose pnpcit. here. You state: “We simply 
liavo got to educate the adult to cnnble him to read ordinary matter in 
hi-, vernacular." Your idea of adult education is not then merely what you 
arc trying to tell us bnt it is literacy? — Quite. As I have been trying to 
explain I nm not opposed to literncv at all; J am looking at tho question 
from the practical point of view. 

11489. How do you adapt your method of adult education in your rural 
areas? How do you proceed?— "When wo take a rural reconstruction centTC, 
the idea is that wo should work from n eentro for all the villages within a 
radius of fire miles. One of tho first things wo do is to construct an open air 
theatre, because tho drama is n good motliod of education j tho enst for each 
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play is drawn from the villagers themselves ; in that way education is imparted 
not only to tho boys who aro ti ained but also to the whole countryside. These 
things are staged four or five times in tho yenr. Wo talco care to see that a 
day school is organised in each of our villngesj not by ourselves but either by 
the local body or by a mission ; our business is to got hold of tho day school 
staff for tho purpose of establishing a night school. 

11490. Are you satisfied with tho attendance you got? — Wo nro satisfied. 
We use also magic lanterns elides for eonfeiring litoracy on the whole village 
side: then again wo holiovo in making people read much earlier than write; 

1 these are little practical details ; we insist on carrying on night schools in 
every one of those places, and in thoso night schools wo linvo pupils ranging 
from 14 to 40 jenrs of age. In a year three readors are finished, tho infant 
' roadoi, the first reader and tho second reader. 

11491. Do adult girls nko attend tho'c schools® — No. 

11402. Only ndult male*? — Yes. 

11493. What subsidiary industties have you been able to intioduco in the 
villages? — It depend* upon the particular centres; it depends upon the mate- 
rials available. 

11494. You u*o tlie raw materials available in tho men® — Yes : some new 
things wo have experimented on are the making of fast dyes using tho country- 
materials fwhrtt can he bought in tho baaar for 4 or 5 nnnna por fits) . wo linvo 
bben experimenting on different shades nnd tints making thorn fast. Another 
thing is bee-keeping. 

11495. All these industries which you aro roferi iug to aro run on economic 
lines? — Yes: we aro pioneering as you know. What we do in regard to subsi- 
ding* industries is to tnko in nppi entices and to demonstrate in the weekly 
markets; then again we have MX or eight weeks’ training schools, summer 
schooh, wlioro elementary school teachers nro taught. 

1149(1. I am trying to find out whether these industries aro run on economic 
line*? — That in what we aro trying to do; T do not know whether we linvo 
succeeded. 

11497. Can you say to what extent these dyo industry, poultry-farming, 
etc., me paying or not in these villages? liave you no figures? — No, not yot. 

11498. Mr. Cnheit: I should like to ask you a few questions about tho Afoga 
Colon;* school. Aro not the qualifications of the teachers at Moga rather 
higher than tho ordinary standard? — No; Moga is of course in the Punjab; 
the qualifications nro usunllv up to what we, in this Presidency, call the Lower 
Secondary. 

11499. I am talking of Moga bov-.? — By Moga boys, do you mean those 
who are taught, or thoso who tench ? 

11500. Those who tench at Mogn? — Yes. they ai*o of a higher typo. 

11501. Ts not the Mogn school under tho control of nn American gentle- 
man.®—' Yea. 

31602. On page 220 you refer to Agricultural middle schools which you 
say, should bo staffed by ginduntes of the Provincial Agricultural College. 
Bo you think it is a practical proposition for a poor country to have graduates 
lor staffing middle schools? — Tho gzadunto of tho Agricultural college does 
not have voiy high qualifications. 

11503. To turn out n graduate of nn agricultural college costs about 
Its. 1,000 a .veal ; to turn out a graduate of nn Arts college about T?s. 200 a 
year. Do you have gi ruinates as IXcadinnsleis of middle schools in this 
Pieudenty?— That is tho requirement. Wo huve no middlo schools; we have 
what are called higher elementary schools or lower secondary school*. Tho 
Government require* that the I fcndnuMor should bo a graduate. 

11501. The graduate in a technic.il lino is moio expensive to turn out, than 
tho ordinary arts graduate ?— Yes, hut the whole stair need not bo graduates 
of the Agiiculiural tollogo, though I beliove it would bo much preferable. 
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The suggestion I hare mttdo is that the staff should pci form the dual function 
of training of tenchers .is u ell ns of demonstrating o\cr the countryside. 

11,05 But do yon think it is n practicable proposition in a poor country 
to lime as jour staff in middle schools graduates of n \ 01 y expensin' training 
ns jotu agricultural giadtmics are® — I tinio not worked out tlio figures, but 
mj- sjstcm would mil for such a thing. 

11500 Can son gise us an idea of tho expenditure per pupil tit Moga?— 
It is norktd out m the report, I a in sorry 1 do not carry tho Figures in my 
head 

11507. Is it higher Uinti tin tost at mdtnnry achoo's? — You mean ordinary 
training schools 5 

1110 s Yes'- Vo, 1 should not think to, that is my itnpresrion. 

11500 Do sou agree or disagree with the dictum that in education tho 
tern her is the ihief element 5 — I do agree with that. 

11510 If jou can get highly eftiuont te.it hern you can have quick results?— • 
Yes 

11511. But in a poor toitntrs joti lime to take s.lmt you can pay for?— I 
nin tiling to improve the condition of thing 1 

11512 Still tlio budget sionld restrict the choice of teacher* f— If it it gene- 
ml education, I would reduce the ntimlier of schools, 

11513 Yon would hare fewer schools with more hirhly trained teachers f — 
Yes. 

Hull There mo distinct limits to tent lung even at Moya-; If you ask a 
question outside the cuiriculum, they cannot a newer it? — May be not. 

11515. Tins project method is good within ccrtoin limits. If you pa a step 
foiward from the project method, the boys cannot nnssrei the que-tionp— -Tho 
project method trii, to coier the whole of rural life. 

11510. You think it srould bo ft good thing if you could affoid to reproduce 
-that sywtcm 6 — Yes. 

11517. rinse you reen the mw mini economy cln«cs in the Punjab intended 
•to Imitate the Moya ay stem v — Jfo; I hate not seen. 

11515 1Vhcn you are diM-u-sing cduiatiou without literacy, are you think, 
ling of the type of education gist'll to member* of co-opcrativo societies? — Also 
■Shat. 

11515 You find you tan instil cionom.e ideas into the cult haters wi(h- 
OUt tlicir being literate? — Yes. 

11320 Is not I.itl. of literacy nn obstacle to co^njerntiimp— I should *ny 
illitl rney is a s-ery heavy handicap. 

11521. Dealing with agricultural indebtsdnc's you moke a remark which is 
not clear; you bus "In the bad years borrowing is n sheer rrcca’tly.” I 
'think you mean in the nVonco oi orgnnKd thrift? — Yes, in the absence of 
organised thrift. 

11522. 'Whoro you linso organised thrift then borrowing is no longer a 
.necessity? — In the ab-cnco of ruiruent feed? 

11.523, You any the ryot seldom if ever lias a margin above bare neces>iirfe». 
Is u your c'periencn in your own co-npeiuthe societies Hint thes cnituot 
afioid to pay tlieii small share capital? — Yes; in unlimited liability wn-ictios 
wo do not insist upon the share capital beirg paid up; it is only- "a liability 
whale rather limn a paid up shore; no gradually help them to pay up their 
rhnres. , 

11321. From their own swings?— Yis. 

11523. That is to cay thrift is po-alile? — Yea. 

11526. Ifato you actually had nnv c’.i>erienre of the Usurious Loans Act 
tteing used with ’intelligence? — No Of couno the administration of the Act 
varies considerably , but I am nfraid my general unpicssion is that tho Act is 
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not being administered ns muck to tkc benefit of the bon oner as it might be. 
Tlmt is why I nm suggesting the pnnchnynt system. 

11527. You think tho original intention of tho Act is not being carried 
out? — Yes; after all it is discretionary power that is given. 

11523, Do yon think that that Act has restricted tho credit of the culti- 
vator class? — No; I do not think <-o. 

11620, On the question of the subsidiary industries, you lay stress on tho 
need for marketing. Is it not tho e,uo that the cultivator lnrgely grows, ciops 
for homo consumption? If ho makes ropes ho makes them for his own use; if 
he keeps cows he keeps them to provide him with milk. Now, why should not 
tho cultivator ho taught to use his labour to raise his own standard of living? 
If you gel tho cultivators of a village to combine to repair their village roads, 
would not that be raising their standard of living? — It would be. 

11530. Would it. lie n subsidiary industry in tho sense of increasing their 
earning power immediately? — I do not understand tho question. 

11531. 1 am not talking in terms of money If a man drain 1 , his village 
does ho not rniso his standard of living* 1 If he itnpiovcs the village water- 
supply does ho not improve bis standard of living? I think you can have 
subsidiary' occupations ior the village peoplo without their products having 
to go tq the market? — Yes. 

11532. 'Then, from your extensive and intensive experience of village life, 
do you think you can organise the villagers for the common voltaic 4 — Yo->. 

11633. Something on tho lines of tho Japanese system P — Yes. 

11534. Do you find in y'our rural work that tho village people ore amenable 
to new ideas such ns thrift? — Yes; it depends upon what the new* idea is. 

11535. That is to say, saving small sums of monoyp — In my oum farm I 
hnvo used the sentiment as regards property ns an inducement to thrift. I 
induoo tho tenant to buy nn animal for himself, n sheep, or a goat, or a bull, 
or n buffalo, whatever it nmy bo; after a time I induce him to buy n small 
plot of land for himself, and to build a house for himself. That lias tho doublo 
effect of acting upon his solf-respect and also the feeling of property comes 
into his mind; ho requires guidance in regard to every such now iden. 

11536. Do you not think that it is n practical proposition to encourage In 
theso people the idoa of better living through their own exertion? — Yes. 

11537. It can bo done? — Yes. 

1163S. Do you think it would go so far ns to instil idens, say of better 
maternity treatment? — That is moro difficult. It will bo more difficult to 
get them to realise the need of it. 

11539. Would it ho moro difficult than occonomic improvement? — Yes. 

11540. I think, in answer to tho Chairman, you buid there was a mniLcd 
demand for education? — Yes. 

11541. How would you reconcile Hint with tho leakage belwcon tho first and 
the fourth clnss? — Partly economic necessity: in fact, the biggest leakage 
is after the first class ; tho greatest number of all the pupils in all the school* 
is in flic first class; 1 think it is also partly duo to tho teacher; with a better 
teacher, things would improve, At prosont the teacher is absolutely' haphazard 
in his methods; that is my observation; ho docs not know how to go nbout tho 
thing at all. 

11512. Doy’ou think that hotter tonchons can bo obtained on tho same rates 
of pny? — I have suggested part-time workers. In somo Provinces, 1 believe 
in Bengal, school holidays coincide with tho busy 1 agricultural seasons. I 
should oncourngo the adoption of tlmt bind of tiling everywhere. The class 
hours also should he at different hours from the busy' time; for instance, they 
could work throe hours in the middle of tho day; that would mod, the need 
of parents to get some labour out of their younger children. T do not think 
tho .Education Department would interfere with a teacher if he did such a 
thing now', but there is no initiative in tho teacher; lie, ought to make adjust- 
ments Iiko that to suit his own conditions. 
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11513. On the question of assisting the parent, do you think that com- 
pulsory primary education in rural areas would bo a sourco of economic loss to 
parents' 1 — When tho Chairman asked mo a question nliout compulsory oduca-, 
tion, I w noted to say thnt I should use compulsion also in an clastic way. 

I should make it compulsory for n parent to see that his child docs get at any 
rato a certain amount of education, or does conform to tho educational re- 
quirements within such maximum and minimum limits ns may ho laid don h, 
uithout seeing that he actually attends a certain number of days in a certain 
school. In applying the Act, I should see to tho results. For instance, a 
parent should have tlio option of sending his son only to a night school, or to a 
seasonal school for 3 or 4 months, so long ns ho is honest about giving his 
child education. So that I should apply the Compulsory Primary Education 
Act also to suit tho parents; that is very necessary in this country. 

11514. Tho compulsion should he not to send the lioy to school, hut to niaho 
him htcnite' 1 — Yes. 

11515. You base had considerable opportunity for eoiupaiing eo-opornlion 
in r.mous Provinces. In Madras are the rural credit societies moHly solf- 
monnging 11 — I think they will base to go some way further before I can say 
they nio self-managing, they are terv much dependent on the Co-operative 
Department 

11510. Do yon think they arc malting progr«s along tho road to eclf- 
mnnngomcnt ? — Yes. 

11517. They are Mill in need of n little control from Government? — Yes. 
For instance, the organisation of Supervising Unions has been a disappoint- 
ment in sonio parts of the Presidencj ; in some parts they work wrtll; tho 
reason for failure, I am afraid, is because of the lath of personality, 

1154**. In Mndras. do all castes tnko part in the management of tho 
society? — Mostly they do. 

11519. "When you have mired castes, do tho lower castes have nny com- 
plaint to mnho about being looked down upon? — No; lint the untouchable castes 
hnro to ho attended to separately. 

11330. They have to have a 'eparate society?—' Yes; or. if they are in tho 
same society, which is not often tho ca”0, they have to hnvc special attention 
pnid to them. Perhaps, yon know thnt wo organised, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Chnstinn Association, a speein! Control Dank for financing nil 
depressed elnss societies in Madras ; it had a turnover of Rs. Go lakhs last year. 

11371. Do jou find thnt tho members arc taught the economic advantages 
of co-operation?— Yes. 

11532. Do thoy understand the meaning of nil tho rules? — I think they are 
getting to understand them Tery much moro now. 

11553. Hnvo you nnj opinion to offer on the main causes of the failure or 
success of these societies? — No, I hate no general remarks to offer, 

11551. In the Punjab, among yonr own societies of Indian Christians, sotno 
wero very good indeed, but somo other* were very bad indeed? — Yes. In tho 
Punjab my general feeling was thnt thoy suffered because they did not hnvo a 
financial basis as m Mndrns. If we could have a credit society, and then on 
thu top of tho credit society, «o to say, we had production or distribution 
societies, thnt would hnvo fared hotter; but when a production society is 
dependent upon it» own financial resources, it lias a double load to cany.* 

11555. You hnvo told ns a lot about pnnehayats. Wlint exactly i, the differ- 
ence in sphere between a panchnynt and a co-operative society? — That is one 
of the problems thnt wo will Imio to handle, I think. After all, there is only 
ascertain number of lending men in n villnge; they are colled upon for erory 
Kind of activity. As a matter or fact, tho pnnchbynf has nothing to do with 
the co-operative societies organically, legally. 

11650. tYhnt kind of functions does the pai.chnynt perform which the co- 
operative society cannot perform? — The co-operative society can perform 
almost all tho functions, I think I am right in saying, thnt the pnnclioyat is 
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■expected to do. But I would prefer that the co-oporativo society 1)0 issued 
i'rom the panchayat, rather than that tho pnnehayat be abolished in favour 
of the co-operative society. _ I would liko tho whole of the village to be 
organised on a panchayat basis, and tho co-opcrativo organisation or organisa- 
tions there to branch off from the panchayat ns n basis. 

11557. 'Is not your panchayat a democratic organisation? — It is. 

11568. "What is tho difference of organisation between a pnnokayat and a 
co-operative society? — None, excepting that tho one is registered under one 
Act and the other under anothor Act. 

11569. Is there any difference? — In the co-operative society they elect their 
■own office bearers. 

11660. Does not tho panchayat elect its own panch ? — Sometimes, I think 
Government appoint them. 

11661. Do these Madras pnnehayats exorcise any judicinl powers? — -If it 
is conferred on them. I am sorry I am not qtyto familiar with tho working 
of the panchayat system ; I believe they havo judicial powers vested in them. 

11562. By organising co-operative arbitration societies, could they not exer- 
cise far more plenary powers than are possible to a panchayat? — I should bo 
sorry if the pnnehayats were to cease; the panchayat oamc later, whon we 
started work; but under tho co-operative movement wo find that we can do 
■everything that wo want. 

11563. That is my experience. I havo not quite understood why yon are 
laying stress on tho panchayat? — I wclcomo panchayatB in this Presidency, 
because tho co-operative movement in thfe Presidency, unfortunately, is so 
overwhelmingly a banking movement. I think wo will got a better orientation 
•with pnnehayats, with possibilities of comprchonsivo sorvico as a policy. 

11664. Is it your experience that tho credit society is the best foundation 
for all other kinds of activities? — Yes. 

11665. And educatively, it is the best too, is it not?— Yes, oducatively too 
it is very good. 

11566. Working in your sphere, you do not in any way come into collision 
■with official guidance? — No; on tho othor hand, wo got whntover holp wo want 
•from every department of Government that is around us. We havo never como 
in collision, so far as 'I remember, with any department of Government in 
regard to service. 

11667. Jiao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudv: Aro you in charge of any 
primary schools P — No, not in charge of them. 

11668. Yon hnvo long experience of tho working of primary schools?— Yes. 

11669. Havo you seen any panchayat schools workingP — No. 

■11670. You speak of panchayat schools started by tho Ohoyyar Taluk 
Board; have you any personal experience of those schools? — No; only what 
T havo henrd. 

11671. Do you know under what Act tho Taluk Board handed over tho 
schools to tho management of tho panchayolP — I havo the instructions hero; 
T am sorry I cannot answer tho question without a reference to tho papers. 

11672. On page 221, yon say: “ I would expect each village practically to 
support its own education." Can you say whothcr the schools handed over by 
the Taluk Board of Ohoyyar to tho village panchayat where handed over on 
tho understanding that tho whole cost would be mot by tho villngo panchayat? 
— I imagine they have a grant; T am, not speaking of what is possible to do, 
T am speaking of what oventually ought to be possiblo; that is in answer to 
the question how you propose to finance them. 

11673. Aro you connected with any Local Board? — I was for two terms on a 
District Board ; that was before tho War, in 1918. 

11574. You know that thcro is what is called tho lnnd cess levied from the 
ryots, so much in the rnpeo on 'the land revenue payablo by them?— I am 
myself paying it. 
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11575. Do you know that after the Reforms, it has been increased from 
1 anna in the rupee to 1 anna 9 pies in the rupee P— Yes. 

11576. A portion of it is called the educational cess? — Yes. 

11577. And that is intended for increasing the number of village schools? — 
Yes. 

11578. Can you say whether the resources of the local bodies, as at present 
available, are sufficient to enable the local bodies to give each village a school? 
— From the cess alone, you mean ? 

11579. Yes? — I am suggesting a school which would be much less costly. If 
the teacher himself is partly self-supporting, he would not need so much 
assistance from a central fund like the local fund; besides, he would be paid 
m kind. I am suggesting a diastio reorganisation, which could not bo esti- 
mated for on the present basis. ' 

115 a 0. May I ask you if it is in jour knowledge that the tendency of the 
pre«ent-dny villngo demand is to substitute the Board school for a private 
school existing in the village P — Yes. 

11581. Do the villagers not demnnd a Board school, in preference to a 
privnte school existing m the village? — Yes, that may be the tendency; but 
the whole orientation of education is wrong. 

11582. Would you, therefoie, suggest thnt the villagers should be given the 
proceeds of the cesses thnt are levied and asked to run their own schools? — 
Certainly, I should favour it. 

11583. 1 believe you have read the Village Panchayat Aot? — Yes. 

11531. Is there any provision ill the Act uluch will statutorily compel 
the village to maintain a school of its own cither with funds granted or tuisod 
by it? — I am suggesting a scheme. 

11585. Tnder the present law ? — I do not know whnt is possible Under tbo 
present lnu . I am here trying to present a scheme which will bo good for the 
whole country and uhich will entail considcrablo adjustment. For instance, 
I am asking for drastic outs of giants from higher education. The present 
Act will not permit it and the present publio opinion will not permit it. I 
am asking foi a revolutionary tiling. 

11586. Do you think peoplo will welcome any change involving extra taxa- 
tion for the purpose of village roads or villago schools? — It dopends on tho 
education of public opinion. 

II537. From your experience of villago life now, do you think they are 
prepared for such a responsibility being thrust upon thorn? — Again I must 
say that it depends upon education. Somo villagers^ are anxious to get a. 
branch school opened and they would bo proparod to give labour or a part of 
the cost. 

11538. Have you experience of any agricultural middle school? — No; I 
am suggesting that they should ho started. 

11589. Have you any experience of tho Government agricultural middle 
schools at Taliparambn or at Anakapalo? — T liavo heard ot tho "school at 
Taliparnmha, hut I have not seen it, 

11590. Some agricultural schools have been started in Chin glop ut; have 
you Eeen any of them? — I have seen tho school in Chmgleput; but it was 
started many years ago, some 30 yeais ago, and it was on old lines which I 
do not beliove proved a success. 

11691. Do you think there is a demand for such agricultural middle schools 
in tho Presidency ? — I do not know any thing about it. 

11592. You advocate them nowP — Ceitainly, I do. 

11693. And would sou like n school of that sort to be started one for each 
taluk 0 —' Yes, eventually. 

11594. You know thnt the Government recommended having trnining schools 
for the tiaining of teachers for village schools, one or two in each district, 
and giving stipends for about 40 hoys for eaeli class? Would you like those 
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training schools to be converted into the schools of the typo that you contem- 
plate, with training sections attached to them? — Eventually they should be 
absorbed in the larger scheme that I advocate. 

11595. You have got experience of the villages. What is tho state of the 
road communications of villages? Do yon consider that satisfactory? — Xo, 
I do not consider them satisfactory. 

11596. Do you not think that a very large number of villages are without 
any proper or adequate means of communication with the neaiest market* — 
Quite. 

11597. And do you think that if theso communications are improved or 
restored, the economic prosperity of tho villages ns a whole will increase? — 
Certainly, it will contribute very giontly to prosperity. 

11598. Do you also think that if these communications are put in order 
as early as possible, the possibility of having central schools to servo a number 
of villages within a radius of ono or two miles is great? — You mean village 
schools P 

11599. YesP — I deprecate the drawing awny of youths from their own 
villages. . It is not economic necessity nor the lack of roads which makes me 
advocate the village schools; it is the psychological aspect. I should like the 
school to be taken to the village, not that the boys should bo drnwn away from 
the village for that ve«y elementary education. 

11600. But so far as tho Presidency is concerned, elomentary schools in- 
tended for tho villages are of two types, one up to the 4th standard and the 
other up to tho 8th standard corresponding to the middle school. Now, u ould 
you like to increase them with the object that boys who aro willing to continue 
studies up to theso standards may do so? To increase such schools would you 
like facilities for communication so that boys who want to read in the higher 
schools may go to them? — Quite. 

11601. In that mnnner improved village communications will help in the 
spread of education in tho higher classes in tho elementary stage? — Yes. 

11602. You also know that so far as provision of medical relief is con- 
cerned, we generally have a dispensary or a hospital at a taluk headquarter 
station ? — Yes. 

11603. And the attendance of medical officers in villages where they are 
nrgently needed is very often not scoured beenuso there aie no communica- 
tions at all to such villages P — Yes, 

11604. Would you therefore advocate tho increase of facilities for villnges 
even for the purpose of making available medical relief from taluk head- 
quarters ? — Quite. 

11605. Would you put tho oxpansion of village roads as one of the most 
urgent things to be attended to noxt to education, or oven on a level with 
education in importance? — I do not know about the order of importance, hut 
I should like to advocate that as soon as possible. 

11606. ’You think something could bo done by eliciting village intorest in 
the matter of village roads and so on ? — I think so. 

11607. But you also consider that tho initial expenditure necessary for 
constructing a now road may not bo within tho possibility of a villago or many 
villages? — Of course, it depends upon tho length of tho road and tho number 
of villages it passes through. 

11608. Would you then advocate that wherovor it is not possible for a 
village from its own funds to lay a road, assistance should be forthcoming from 
either tho local bodies or tho Government? — Yes. J have so much faith in 
the educational value of conferences and in a policy of mnking people help 
themselves that in all such cases I would advocate that as far ns possible a 
proportionate charge ?>o levied upon the villagers themselves, for instance, 
the Taluk Board or the District Board should say that they will pay four 
rupees for every rupee tho village puts up either in money or in kind. It 
helps solidarity; it helps all the time towards tho habit of people trying to 
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help tliotn'-elrci and it presents this eternal dependence of one people on the 

State 

11 GOO Do you know that some of the District Board', arc tending to work 
in that direction by cutting village contract rates liv 23 per cent, the difforcncc- 
hfing met by the tillage cither in the fotin of manual labour or other? — I 
l.i) on 

11GIO And yon think that is a right step ? — It is a very good step. 

11G11 And timild you advocate n lihetnl grant to these local bodies if 
from their available resources they could not meet the villagers’ demand? — 
Yes, I uotild certainly. 

11(512 With regard to tillage sanitation, front yonr experience of the 
tillages, do tou not consider that they arc becoming more insanitary, oidinnry 
little villages s — They hare boon had enough nt any time in my memory. 

11013. And do yon consider that in some of these tillages in delta areas, 
on mg to the dit ision and subdivision of tlio village homestead the facilities for 
cattle sheds and other things arc becoming more and more difficult? Would 
you adioentc that Government or some other authority should acquire land 
for the purpose of alloumg people to build homes under more sanitary condi- 
tions and on extensive grounds in the villages? — Certainly, I ndvocato it 
n border possible. There nro practical difficulties of course. 

11G14. Do yon consider that congestion in tho s illngcs should ho relieved 
as early as possible, especially in delta areas, by expansion of tho rillogo 
sites? — Yes, uherever possihlo. 

11013. You nro nwnro that nnder tho Village Courts Act a pancliaynt is 
constituted by the Diiisional Officer after a census of agricultuinl and other 
occupations in the village and that tlicir institution is mostly on tho elective 
basi'. You arc nl«o aware that l?oiost T’anihnvats aro constituted, but the 
persons who elect are persons who own cattle and who are interested only 
in grazing. Now, a village includes people other than those who do not 
possess cattle and ulio have no intciest in that foiest. With rcgaul to the 
co-operntne societies it is only those people ulio form a society and take 
the responsibility for tho money ulio can ho members and ulio can elect a 
pnnrlmyat and other people have no interest in it. Yon are also aware that 
moneylendci s in tho village-. are aierse to the fonnntion of lo-oporntive 
pnnchnynts and do not join the co-operntne pnnclinynt. Keeping these points 
in \ic«. do j ou consider it possible to base one pnnclinv at to iunctiou adequate- 
ly so far as ullage units are concerned, so fnr ns uirnl ciedit is concerned, or 
do you ndiocnto sepninto pnnehnynts with special interests represented on 
them t — When T advocate tho simplification of tho machinery I hnvc in mind 
tuo things. Tho first is the personnel; only a limited personnel is after all 
available in tho village. Tho second is the facilities for supervision or non- 
officini assistance. Those uho unnt to help the village and seivo the village- 
should have to dual with a unified machinery. I quite see the point that you 
have mentioned non. With regnid to to-nporativo sorieties essentially with 
unlimited liability, in regard to the primary banks, our experience is that it is 
always best to get tho n hole v illngo , it leads to better financing of the society 
as it nill hate a larger aggregate property valuation. The co-operative 
society because of that unlimited liability and tho leverage thereby availnhlo 
is able to have greater ponor. That is our experience too. for instance, for 
the starting of a school or for sitting as an arbitration court. When a co- 
opeiativo pmchnynt Mts ns an arbitration court to decide disputes beta ceil 
memliers, whether they he money differences or other kinds of differences, 
certainly the decision of the co-opernliro pnnchnynt carries much greater 
weight because of the fiscal leverngo it has. On the other hand tho panebaynt 
uuder tho other Art has judicial powers vested in it That is why I sny it is a 
pioblem to lie cnierully considered with a view to simplify the machinery. I 
am not prepared to answer off-hand ii question like that. I should certainly 
consider it somewhat unfortunate that the poor villagers who are illiterate 
should be faced with so many organisations n« you have mentioned. 
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11616, Bnt there is nothing to prevent an intelligent villager taking part in 
all the panclmynts? — Quite. 

11617, Have you any panchnyats in villages ivheie there nre inoneylcndei fa 
whoso interests clash with the co-operative society? — Yes. 

11618. Have jou been able to get their co-operation? — Very seldom. 

11619. Sir Ganna Iiam: You seem to know much about the wells. IIow 
much nron dot’s each well command? — That depends upon the depth. 

. 11620. 11 hat depth do you generally get in these districts? — 60 or 60 feet 

m the bad tnluks. 

11621. How much area can you irrigate? — A largo well of about 30 feet by 
30 feet or so in extent Mill probably command 2 or 3 acres of land for 
intensive cultivation. 

11622. Bnt does it pay? — It does not pay. 

11623. Then why do people work it? — I advocate it because in tho hot 
season if Mould command an acie or tuo. In the iainy season it Mould 
command 5 or 0 or 7 acies. 

11624. Hom- many pairs of bullocks P—2 pairs. 

11625. How much would you get from this well irrigation per acre, can 
you tell me? — Roughly an aero giou’s a not 130 or 140 rupees. 

13026. Per acre? — Yes. 

11627, lou gross g.nden crops 0 — Garden ciops, 1 odder ciops and cereals. 

11628. The Mettur river project js under consideration? — It is one of tho 
sanctioned projects. 

11629. It will not benefit your purpose? — No. 

11630. Have you represented that to Government? — Yes, we have done so. 

11031. You have said that there arc 8 million people. What ncicnge do 
•they possess, from how much to how much? — I am talking of tho whole of 
India. 

11632. Canyon give the figure for this Presidency P — No, I do not know. 

11033. You seem to bo not very fond of tho Agricultural Department. You 
say there is only onogood thing u'liich they lm\o done, vis., seed distribution. 
How much good lias it done? — 1 do not, wnnt to givo such an itnpiession. But 
"that is only one thing which the dopnrtmont lmvo done. 

11634. How much water is required for this particular kind of seed? After 
Jill ivatcr is a valuable element? — Yes. 

11635. Does it i oquiro more water or less water? — Average I should say. 

11636. The poor roan, you have said, weaves yarn. Hom - much does ho get 
from his Morlc on the loom? — I do not know; it depends upon tho counts. 

11G37. Supposing he works six hours a day, lion' much does ho get on tho 
average? — It depends upon tho material he uses. 

11638. Pour annas? — Much more than that, sis or seven annas a day. 

11639. Have yon not rcpiesontcd that to Malmtma Gandhi; lie is very fond 
of the charka uhicli gives only ono aumi a day? — That is spinning, this is 
■weaving. 

11640. You said you Mould have n Land Acquisition Act in this Presi- 
dency? — I did not say that. 

11641. Sir Thomas Middleton: When you said a crop was worth 130 rupees 
■did you mean per ncie?— Per acie. 

11642. Did you include the labour of the owner -and his family? — No; I 
only reckoned out-of-pocket expenses of cultivation, not land revenue or any- 
thing like that. 

11643, ]ir, Under: In answer to tho Chairman you said you wnnted to 
advance all along the line. T find that the different objectives arc education, 
health, debt, redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements, 
marketing, subsidiary industries, oto. You said also that you laid at one time 
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« stuff of 42 Secretaries. I ask whether for such on advance you have the 
necessnrv number of workers in this Presidency? — it depends upon liow far 
we enn exploit and mobilise voluntary labour, how far wo can got members of 
Di«ti ict and Local Bonrds to enter into the spirit of such a thing and put their 
shoulders to the uhcel. If jou succeed in putting these responsibilities on the 
conscience of onr educated community it could be done. 

11044 Would you make use of the University students? — Yes. 

11645. It is only in the vacation time that the students can bo utilised? — 
When they get habituated during vacations it is presumable that they would 
do something in their after-life 

11040. As legnrds the scheme o( education which jou linvo sketched at 
page 22 ? T ask jou to follow the career of a boy mid correct mo if I am 
wrong. You have a hoy m tho village school? — Yes. 

11047. From the village school lie would go to the taluk school? — Yes. 

11048 From tho taluk school ho would go to tho agricultural middle 
school® — No, the taluk school is tho ngnculturnl school. 

11049. From the taluk school tho boy would go to tho high school? — Very 
few of them, onlj exceptional hoj-s. 

11650. Your village schools would ho under your farmer teachers? — Yes. 

11651. Your taluk schools, m other words, your agricultural middle 
schools, would he staffed by tho graduates of agricultural colleges. Ho yon not 
think that there is a very great disparity as regards the qualifications of the 
teachers m theso first two schools? — Yes; there is hound to be. 

11052. You think it is desirable to hnvo such a dispnrity. Firstly in your 
lower secondary school tho teachers are to be graduates? — No, graduates of 
the Agricultural College. 

11053. They nro graduates; thoj' hold n Degree in Agriculture? — Yes, if 
you put it like that. 

11054. I am quoting from memory from a book roforred to in your evi- 
dence and 1 hope you will correct me. It is said in the Bcport of the Com- 
mittee of which jou were a member that the objection which tho parent in the 
rural arens tnkes to his hoy being taught agriculture is that tho teacher knows 
nothing about the matter and tho paronts know far more?— Quito right. 

11655. When j-oti linve a farmer and a neighbour teaching agriculture and 
also impaiting some liternc.v to the hoys in a particular villngo, do you think 
the other people will approve very much of the work done by the teacher or 
will they saj, “ He is one of us; lie knows no better than wo do?” — In the 
village school agriculture will not ho taught as a school subject. 

11650. I thought jou were trying to giro an agricultural bins. I am not 
thinking of agriculture as a subject but giving an agricultural bias to your 
village school? — In tho case of the average villngor to send the hoys to the 
school at nil is n big thing. 

11057. Such a farmer teacher would command more respect and confidence 
than the ordinal y tencher wo hnvo at the present dayp — I should say so, 
because he has been through tho Juiddlo school. 

11653. On the question of tho medium of instruction in relation to educa- 
tion, I gather that, in tho primary schools and in the secondary schools which 
jou call the agricultural middle schools, you would hnvo tho vernaculnr ns tho 
medium of instruction. Then in the high school jou would introduce English? 
— As a second language. 

11059. I was going to tell you that the only area at present in India in 
which an attempt on n grand srnlo has been made is tho State of His Exalted 
Highness tho Nizam. 1 was going to ask j - ou what is your opinion of the suc- 
cess or otherwise of that system in that State? — I have no knowledge of tho 
work there. I sec that other countries like Japan and the countries of Europe 
find it possible to get an education without the English lnngunge. Taka 
France ; take Denmark. 
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11CG0. English is one of the optional subjects at present in the Nizam’s 
territories. But'would you like jour medium of instruction to bo the verna- 
cular? — The mother tongue. 

11661. Dr. Eydcr: You snid also that certain matters have been neglected’ 
since the Reforms came into being. I should like you to tell me- what those 
particular matters are, coming within our terms ot reference; is agriculture 
one? — I was talking with reference to agriculture; 1 may be mistaken, but it 
is my impression that the tendency is to look at party prospects rather than 
the intrinsic needs of a particular line. 

11062. I am now concerned with the distribution of provincial resources; 
that is the one test to go by. Do you' think that since the Reforms enough- 
money is not spent in the development of education, agriculture, etc., or rather 
do you think these matters have been neglected? — It is not a question of 
neglect; it is a question of apportionment between two competing demands. 
As a matter of fact India is very much in arrears as regards many things. 

11663. Is there a rivalry between different tracts comprising the Madras- 
Presidency? — Not tracts, but different lines of work. If I may say so it is 
only human to spend more money on something which appeals more to public 
imagination. 

11664. I am not quite sure what are those spectacular things which you are 
referring to. I wish to he within the terms of reference. I ask again whether 
more money lias been or has not been spent upon the development of agricul- 
ture? — Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to answer that question, because 
it is really’ entering into a discussion of politics, particularly into the policy 
of an administration which is just closing. My recommendation might be 
construed into absolutely general terms. Whoever is the party in power there 
will be always the tendency to support certain lines to the exclusion of others. 
I am speaking on that broad bnsis. 

11665. Then, I shall not refer to that. With regard to one allied matter, if 
you had a certain sum of money, would you rather spend it on the construction 
of roads than on the construction and equipment of schools? Which of these 
two would you prefer, roads or schools? — It is very difficult to answer a 
question theoretically like that. Off-hand, I would say I should put more 
money into education. 

11666. Let us pass to another matter, the expenditure of public funds and 
the results thereof so far as education is concerned. I understand you are for 
giving education though not for creating literncy P — I am for more literacy. 

11667. If you had more money j’ou would go the whole wayP — Yes. 

11668. I want now to take up the point of relapse into illiteracy. Is it 
your object to create a sort of divine discontent in every peasant’s household 
in your Presidency, and spend the resources that are available on nn exten- 
sion of primary education? — I took some trouble to study the methods pursued 
in the Southern States of America, where the situation of the Negro was 
pretty much what ours is to-day. In two generations they pushed up literacy 
to something like 70 per cent; I cannot swear to the figure, but that is my 
impression. They went about it by the process I mentioned; they did not 
worry about conferring literacy ; they gave them so many ideas pertaining to- 
their ordinary needs of life, that the peasants were stirred up and then began 
to demand literacy. * 

11669 ( . Precisely; that is how I understood you want to go about it here. 
But I was calling your attention to the danger of relapse into illiteracy. If 
you had a peasant household^ in which there prevailed a divine discontent, the 
parents themselves would see to it that the boys went to the school and took 
up some kind of leading, the parents themselves having seen the desirability 
of such a course. Do you think so ? — Yes. 

11670. The danger of relapse into illiteracy would he less if there prevailed! 
such a divine discontent which would grow by giving instruction? — Yes. 
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11671. And if yon liad unlimited lands yon would, of course, undertake 
the process of educating both tlio parents and the children? — I would start on 
it at once, m fnct. 

11672 With legard to another innttci that has been raised, the cost of 
giaduates, I ask jou whethci it is a fact that in this Presidency in certain 
places you haio ullage Katnamt or villngc accountants nko aro graduates 
serving on a very small snlaiy? — It must bo rare. 

Deuan Bahadur Baghaxayya : I know of no cases 

11676. D> . Ryder What uould you pay your teachers? — Which teachers? 

11674. The fnimei teachers and graduates of the agricultural colleges? — I 
think the situation m the countrj has alreadj appioached such a stage that 
graduates uould be lulling to take auj thing they can got, nnd the farmer 
tencbeis I advocate uould be lory happy to got uhat they can. 1 tbinlc the 
mono} snlno put upon University education hitherto has been a false quan- 
tity , it is slowly righting itself nou . 

11676 It is only a question of supply and demand. If you have only two 
doctors in a village }ou will have to pay heavy fees; hut, if the number 
increases the health of tho villngo mil met case nnd the tees will go doun? — 
Yes. 

11076. Aic you thinking of any such experiments ns aro carried on in 
Germany by way of Continuation Schools? — I do not know the particular 
schools you mention. Is it something hko the Folk Schools of Denmark? 

11677. Something like them, the hoys go to the Continuation School ns well 
as attend to their work either at the factory or the farm; they attend tho 
school either during certain periods of tho dny or certain days in tho week, and 
are given instruction in their profession nnd general education? — I have scon 
such a thing in Dresden. I uould favour it. But that would ho mainly for 
tho industrial classes; it would ho very difficult to do that for our masses. I 
am thinking of elementary education for the immense number of 250 millions. 

11678. If wc had flieso ovoning classes wc might prevent tho waste which 
arises from relapse into illiteracy? — How would you organise thorn in tho 
villages? Wo might hnvo seasonal schools, summer schools; we might organise 
such ; wo do that in our own schools. 

11679. With regard to tlio question of cost, I uas wondering whether yon 
would favour a proposal in this Presidency thnt your land rbvenno should be 
standardised at 25 per cent, and the difference between the 25 per cent and 
tho present assessment should ho mado available for tho purposo of local 
development, purely for locally beneficial purposes, c.g., education, roads, 
health, sanitation, etc.? — The land revenue comes from tho villagers now; 
why should tho urban population get tho benefits of it; why should a pittance 
only bo given to tho villages* 1 I should say .tho first charge on land revenue 
should ho rural improvement, because it comes from tho villnges. 

116S0. Quito so, but you would not take up the extreme position that tho 
whole of the land revenue should bo earmarked for the purposes which you have 
in view; a certain portion should he available for general purposes. The differ- 
ence between the present assessment and tho standardised 25 per cent should 
ho earmarked for tho purposes of tho particular locality where 'the revonuo is 
collected, so that the people who pay the money will get the services right 
before their oyes? — -I have nor thought it out that uny. 

11G31. On a point of information. You have referred to tho Economic 
General Stnff in Germany. J understood v on to sn} that the Economic General 
Staff has cleared the debt? — It has not yet been cleared up. 

Tho debt that arose from tho financing of the War has been cleared by the 
inflation of the eurroncy: that task was certainly not performed by tho 
Economic General Staff. 
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Mr. D. G. MUNRO, B.Sc., General Scientific Officer, United Planters 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — In the present organisation of the Scientific 
sections for the various products, rubber, tea and coffee, advantage has been 
taken as far as possible of existing somces of information and rcseaich. The 
results of the Rubber Growers’ Association research schemes in Ceylon and 
Malaya nio available to South India planters. Oppoi tunities aie given to 
United Planteis’ Association ltubbor Scientific Officers to visit these coun- 
tries and Java in order to keep up with rccont rcseaich. 

The same applies to ton United Planters’ Association Officer- ha\e had 
facilities to visit the Indian Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai 
and get the results of lesoaich work done theio. 

Both ruhbei and tea are fortunate m having so near at hand lnigc nieas 
of these particular pioducts. Tlieso laige areas me capable of spending a 
greater amount of money on rcseaich and scientific nolle genoially and the- 
results can be applied locally to the smaller areas m South India which by 
themselves could not afford to give opportunities fot lesoaich on a laige 
scale. 

Cofle» is not so fortunate as tea and rubber in having resoaicli work done 
so close at hand nnd it is, theiofoie, more difficult to obtain lesnlts and m- 
foimntion. Consequently coffee .should be spending relatively largei amounts 
in order to provide methods for giouing the ciop moio econoimcallv nnd to 
stop the icduction in area uliich is going oil. The fliea in 1896 was over 
300,000 acres while the average tor the last five years is 130,000 ncres. 

Geneially what happens i„ that reseaicli is centralised in Inrgcr mens 
where lesouices aie grenter and the information so obtained is applied by 
scientific officcis to smaller areas. 

The same piinciple is seen in the stiuctuie of tho Agiicultmal Depart- 
ment iu India, vis., Provincial Depai tments and a Cential Institute. The 
Coutr.il Institute should be strengthened considerably not only to supple- 
ment th'{ research work done by Provinces which can afford it, but also to 
Cany on resenrch work themselves nnd act ns a dealing liou-e for inf oi illa- 
tion to Provinces nhioli have not got resouices for le-earcli. 

Funds fot the United Planteis' Association of Southern India scientific 
sections aie raised mainly by tho iiidustues concerned and supplemented bjr 
Government grants. Such Government assistance is necessary and should 
ho continued Coffee should recoivo special consideintion. II in a ciop 
which can be taken up much moj e easily by the mail w ith a small amount of 
capital than either tea or rubber and is, therefore, of special importance. 

Q or si ion 2. — Aoiucui/rorui. Education. — (vh). The course of study at 
the Agricnltuial College, Coinibatoie, is a 3 yeais B.Sc. Course. Graduates 
selected foi departmental work should leceive a fuither year’s post ginduate 
training at Government expense in «uch subjects as book-keeping, a certain 
amount ot costings and the economic side of farming generally and also 
teaching methods. 

The latter I consider, is of giont importance as a liumbei ot these men 
will act ns demonstratois to illiterate people. An inipiovoment in tlieir 
methods of expounding knowledge must help to inciease tho effectiveness of 
propaganda and demonstration uoik. 

Question 9. — Son.s. — (a) (Hi). A considerable amount of work lias been 
done in tho prevention of soil erosion. The main mothodb aie: — 

1. Cover crops and cultivation. 

2. Contour tionohing and silt pits. 
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Question 10. — FrnmisEns. — (a), Fertiliser are being used more and 
snore in the planting districts and n furthor extension in their use could be 
profitably made. Cattle-manure is difficult to obtain. Organic manures like 
•fish, bonomeal and various poonacs aro largely used and artificial fertilisers 
are in demand. 

Groat improvement in yields hare boon noted and good yielding estates 
snaj bo kept nt a high average for many years. 

One coffee estato which has been manured regularly and well has averaged 
6 cuts, per ncic for the last decade. Estates not properly manured have 
gone back, c.n., one (not mole than 3 miles from tho above mentioned one) 
which m tho decade 1903-1914 averaged 80 tons of crop mutually has gone 
down dm mg tho decade 1910-1924 to GO tons annually. While tho total 
acreage of tho estate lias actually mcreasod, manures had been scrimped and 
a general deterioration follow cd. Yields of tea also known to liavo 
met cased very considerably bj careful and continuous manuring. 


(c) Tho effects of manuring with different manures have not been suffi- 
ciently imostignted. With perennial crops tho initial temporary effects of 
mnnuros me of moro importance tlinn is the case with annual props. Tho 
final and cuniulativo effects of different manures on ciop production should 
also be moro thoroughly investigated. 

Tho effects of different manures on posts and diseases nro also of import- 
ance with permanent ciops. Interesting results have been obtained in coffee 
at Sidapur Station. Tho number of borer (Xylotrechm Quadripes) 
trees removed every year has been kept over a period of G years. Thoy fall 
in tho following order: — 

Mineral manures. (No nitrogen). . 51 trees per acre per annum 

Control plots 28‘2 „ „ „ 

Nit logon manured (organic poonao, etc.) 23‘4 „ „ „ 

Bulk compost manured ... 13 „ „ „ 


Tho result of 1923 which was a bad borer year ran in tho snmo order: 


Minerals (No nitrogen) 
Conti ols . . 

Nitrogen 
■Composts 


83 trees per acre. 
G>J „ 

fit H n 

G’3 „ 


Question 11.— Crops. — (o) (i). Thera is no doubt but that planters’ crops 
can bo considoiahly irapiovcd. This is being done in rubber by selection nnd 
budding. Very little has been done in tea nnd a start hns been made in 
coffee by selecting diffeient types, self-fertilising nnd examining tho progeny. 

(c) Industries where the rainfall is too heavy and (where pests and diseases 
aro special!; bad), coffee does not thrive nnd hns been nnd is being replaced by 
■tea. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11682. The Chairman : Mr. Munro, jo»i nre General Scientific Officer, 
United Planets’ Association o£ Southern India? — Yes. 

11633. You have your headquarters at Madras? — At Coimbatore. 

11GS4. You -have put in a note of the evidence and we are grentlv obliged 
to you for that. Do you wish to make any remarks of a general nature, or 
would vou like me to a«k you a few. questions’ — I have no temaihs to make. 

llGS.!. Will you tell the Commission what your own training and pievious 
posts have been? — I am the son of a farmer, took my B.Sc. Degree in Aber- 
deen University. After demobilisation in 1919 I joined tho staff of the Aber- 
deen Collego and worked on their staff until October 1920, when I came out 
to India and was posted to Madras ; I stayed at Coimbatore for a few months 
and then took over charge of the Fifth Circle at Tiielunopoly; I came back 
in 1922 to the Collego ns Assistant Principal and Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Farmj in August 1922 I took over my present office. 

11686. Have you at any time been a member of any public service m 
India? — No ; except in the Agricultural Department. 

11687. You are still on the list of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

11688. And you are lent for this purpose? — Yes. 

11689. The crops with which the United Planters’ Association deals are 
tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and spices? — Yes. 

11690. You have amongst your constituent members growers interested 
in all these crops? — Yes. 

11691. In the memorandum which you have placed before the Commission 
on page 255 you give a general indication of the way in which the organisation 
is financed. Are the contributions made on an acreage basis or on .i crop 
basis, or how? — Wo get a certain sum of money from the Madras Government 
which goes to the Scientific Department; tho extia money required for rubber 
is raised by nn acreage cess on rubber, the extra money required for tea is 
raised ns an ncrenge cess on tea, and the same with coffee. 

1 11092. Are these funds pooled P — No, they are not pooled. 

11693. Coffee for coffee and tea for tea? — Yes. 

11694. Are the operations of your society entirely confined to this Piesi- 
denev? — No; there i* quite n considerable amount of tea in Travnncoie and 
also some rubber. Theie is also somo rubber in Cochin, coffee in Coorg and 
coffee in Mysore. 

11695. How far are you in touch with the Indian Tea Association? — Wo 
are in touch with them to the extent that we pny a contribution of Rs. 10,000 
-a year, in order that we may get their results, and for the privilege of somo 
of our tea officers there to see what they are doing. 

11698. The Indian Tea Association of Calcutta with its headquarters in 
that city, does carry out research work for its members, does it not? — Yes. 

11697. Are you satisfied that you nre sufficiently in touch to get the full 
benefit of the research work carried out by that body? — I think we are, ns 
far as possible. 

11698. Can you tell the Commission how it comes about that different 
planters in this Presidency and in contiguous mens have organised a separate 
research in South India and have not been satisfied with the research carried 
out by the Calcutta organisation ? — The idea down here is to keep the associa- 
tion as a complete association, and treat the scientific department as part 
of tho association; thus keeping the members together, as far as possible. 

11699. I am not sure whether I have made my question clear. I gather 
you are doing separate research in Madras and X wonder how it came about 
that jour ten-planting members, lather than create their own organisation 
liore, have not depended upon the Calcutta organisation for research s — We do 
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depend upon them to a certain extent, in the matter of ten fermentation for 
instance. 

11700 The fundamental problems are carried out there? — Yes. 

11701. Their application is dealt with here? — Yes. 

11702. Is it necessary in your view to do it here, having regard to the 
difference in emironment? — Yes. it is; the climatic conditions make a con- 
siderable difference. 

11703 Bo you enro to express any opinion os to whether the nerengo cess 
which r levied restricts the membership at all ®— I think about 90 per cent 
of the tea planters contribute townrds this cess. 

11701 And you do not think that the extent of the cess repels any con- 
siderable pioportion of planters? — Xo. 

11703. Upon what basis nrc the Government funds given to your associa- 
tion® — Up till 1921, the planting section was inn by the Goiernment. It 
was a planting district under the Director of Agriculture, and run by a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. In 1924, the planters decided that they 
wanted more scientific aid; the Government decided that they were not go- 
ing to give any moro money than they could possibly help, and they cut the 
amount of money which they wore spending on the planting districts at that 
time. 

1170Q At the present time, jou are still getting Government funds; are 
you not? — Yes. 

11707. A fixed sum annually? — Yes. 

11703. Whatever jou collect amongst yoniscliesP — Yes, whatever we 
collect. 

11709 Aic jou in touch with the Agricultural Department of this Presi- 
dent? — Yes, ns far as possible; wc get a considerable amount of help from 
the Agricultural Department. 

11710. Have you any proposals to make for closer working? — I do not 
think it could bo closer. 

11711. In j-our expoiiciico, lias this principle of organising research 
according to crops been n success?— As regards South India, the area of the 
different crops is relatively small, and w e cannot afford to put up the money 
to keep a big enough organisation going on to do fundamental research. 
The Agricultural Deportment could not give us all the information we re- 
quired, and the next best thing was to go to the big associations where they 
had hig acreages and could afford to put up money for fundamental research, 
and get their results. 

11712. Then, is jour own lahoratorj disided into sections according to 
different crops or how do j-ou arrange your work? — The organisation now is 
to have different scientific officers in ten, rubber and coffee. Tho Itubber 
Specialist has got an experimeintnl station mid a laboratory nt Mmidakajam; 
the Ten Scientific Officer has got an experimental station and a laboratory at 
Nelnkottai; tho Mysore plnntcis and Government are starting a fairly big 
experimental station for coffee. 

11713. What are your own duties,? — Touring and advisory work. 

11714. Arc yon icsponsible for beeping these various branches in touch? 
— Xo. 

11716. Your uoik is entirely touring?— Yes. 

11716. And advisory on tho spot? — Yes; it will continue until Mnrcli of 
this year, but with tho recruiting of diffciont officers new stations have been 
opened nt convenient places and tho old stations have been shut down. 

11717. On page 236 of your note, jou me talking about agricultural educa- 
tion, and you giro your views about the need for selected graduates receiv- 
ing a further year’s post graduate training at Government expense in various 
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subjects. Do you hold thnt view in record to the needs of jour own associa- 
tion, or is that a genornl view? — It is a general viow. 

1171A. Under the heading of ‘Ferlili«eis you give what appears to 
mo to bo very intore9ting and important results of experiments upon the 
effect of various manures upon tho incidence ol pests. When wore those 
experiments carried out? — Fiom 1910 up till last year. 

11719. Could yon give the Commission any indication of tho compaiativo 
costs of these several mnnures? — -Take tho most efficient in relation to -pests, 
bulk compost; that gave only 13 trees affected per acre? — Thnt manure was 
gatherer, only in small quantities, fiom tho roadsides, enrt stands, drains 
and road euttings. 

11720. llow about its efficiency ns manure? — It is fairly good. 

11721. You cannot give any indication of its cost ns compared with other 
manures: that has not been worked out?— I hnio not got it here but I can 
get it. 

11722. Hare you experience of the nrons in which small cultivators are 
growing the same crops as planters, on holdings contiguous with the planters' 
holdings? — In Coorg, about half the coffee is held by Indian planters and in 
Mysore the hulk of the coffee, I should say about tw o-thirds. 

11723. Bun by small people? — Yes. 

11724, Ordinary cultivators? — Yes. 

11725. Have the prnetiees of the planters been copied at all by the small 
cultivators? — To n certain extent, but they certainly do not cultivate to tho 
same extent ns the European docs. 

11720. They do not copy so freely? — They do not. 

11727 Is thnt due to tho limitations of their economic position, or is it 
due to n slightly greater conservatism? — On this particular point of tho 
borer, the average Indian cultivator will keep a great rlcnl mom shade on 
his coffee, in older to keep out the borer; the eon'cquonee is thnt with 
heavier shade ho gets less crop ; he is not w illing to risk tho loss of his trees 
by borei in order to get a bigger crop. 

' 11723. Ho cannot afford to take tho risk? — Ho could, lenlly. if ho got a 
bigger crop, and had more money at his commnnd to replant up any bored 
trees there may he. 

11729. Has your association a representative organisation or rcpiesen- 
tative individuals with whom it is ill touch in the London or otliei markets? — 
Yes, the South Indian Association. 

11730. They arc in touch with the South lndinn Association ; is it within 
your knowledge whether by that means, complaints from the consuming 
markets as to the way in whirh the produce is packed or ginded, or ns to its 
condition, come to the com tf the planters? — It may eoine that way, or it 
may come through the agents who are handling tho goods at tho other end. 

11731. Is it your impression thnt planters got ently nncl reliable infotmn- 
tion about any complaints? — Yes. 

11732. You do not suggest any improvement in thnt direction? — No. 

11733. You think that marketing inhumation is always at the disposal 
of plnntoisp — Yes, it is quite efficient. 

11731. .Vi) ffoiipa 7 hnn: What is the minimum height irom sen-level lor 
glowing coffee, tea, rubber and cinchona?— Coffee will grow up to a height 
of 0,000 feet. 

11735. Minimum?— It will grow from 1,000 feet up to 0,000 foot. 

11730/ Ten? — From sCn-lcvel up to 0,000 feet. 

11737. llubber? — Rubber is mostly a low country orftn up to perhaps 2.000 
•to 3,000 feet. 
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1173S Cinchona 5 — Jt is grown m Anamalais at 3,500 feet and m the Nil- 
giris at about 0,000 iect. 

11739 With rcgaid to cinchona there is n great demand for quinine. Do 
you extend the cultivation ot cinchona? — They are doing so now. Govern- 
ment are opening up a very large block on the Anamalais under cinchona. 

31740. Would these things grow on a sloping ground or on flat ground? — 
Dither. 

11741. They can grow on flat ground ? — Yes. 

11742. 1 thought sloping ground wns necessary foi diainage purposes? — 
If it is a question of drainage, give it drainage and cinchona will glow. 

11/48 Do jou glow any of these trees? — Yes. 

1174 J Which do jou grow? Do jon grow potatoes and things like that? 
— No. 

11745. Do I understand from this that your Government grant a subsidy 
or a loan? — It is a subsidy. 

11746. How much is it? — Us. 28,000. 

11747. For the whole Presidency? — For the whole Presidency. 

11748. Do you export the whole of your produce or is there anything 
spent here on home consumption 5 — There is n considerable amount of tea 
consumed in India nowadays. I think, the figure given by the Indian Tea 
Cess people is about 50 million pounds. 

11749. You make all black tea? — All black tea. Practically no gieen at 
all. 

11750 Any coarse lenf made into green tea? 1 mean we were told that 
there is a great demand for it and they make green tea from conrso leaf? — 
I think it pnys better to make good quality black tea and send it to tbo 
European innrhcts. 

11751. Do you take special steps to collect farm yard manure? — I remem- 
ber, they used to construct sheds, five miles npart, where tbo carts used to 
stand, and collect it. 

11752. Do you do that? — That is still done in the plnntmg distiicts. 

11753. Sir Thomas Muldlcion: You deal with all theso planter’s crops. 
Winch ono gives most work? — Tea. 

11751. That is because the nice is much larger? — Tho area and the ques- 
tion of manufacture ns well. It is a very hard one, a very intricate one. 

11755. Now yon refer to this o\perimcntnI station in Tocklai, What 
is the nature of the wotk done there? ]« it evparimentnl work or niantifne- 
tuiing woik? — Both. They do experiments! work on the amount of culti- 
vation and the kind of cultivation as well ns cxpei tmontnl work on manuring 
and also on mothods of pruning and mnnutnetmo 

11756. Is Tocl.lni a fairly lepiesentative station? Whcie is it? — It is in 
Upper Assam. 

11757. Titen it will certainly not icprescnt tho conditions in the Ann- 
lnnlms? — -No. 

11753. The point T was going to ask was whether it represents the cost of 
cultivation? — There are many fundamental things. Take tho question of 
manuring, for instance; wo have got a diffeient climate down hero mid Hie 
possibilities are we may find a better time to pnt on mnnurc than the time 
it is done in Assam. 

11759. You think much is done for improvement in tea? Where does the 
tea planter of tho south got his seed from? — Xoi thorn India mostly. 

11760. Are the varieties in Northern India mmieiojis . or \erv lew? — I 
know of no puro stiains. But thoro arc different varieties. There is the 
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China, the Burma which is dark leaved and rhctl there arc three other 
indigenous light leaved varieties. 

11701. I have heard of (i special hylnidP — I do not think anybody knows 
it loally. ^ It niny^ he a high elevation Burma or it may bo a well-grown 
Chinn or it may ho a cross between China and one of tho Assam indigenous 
varieties. 

11762, J gather from wlmt you say that practically no work is done on tho 
improvement of the tea plant? — Not on the improvement of the tea bush 
itself. 

11768. Wlmt are the coffee varieties P — The most popular variety in South 
India i« Arabica. Some years ago a planter introduced a hybrid between 
Arabica and Liberia and it had not proved such a success ns wns anticipated. 
At tho present time there is Kents hybrid which is in great demand, but 
there again the types are many ns selected strains which corao true to typo 
have not yet been developed, 

11761. Have the tea planters of this district begun to resort to manuring 
to any extent? — In some districts very largely. 

11765 In the Annnmlnis? — Tes. The High Range have not to any gieat 
extent used it, but the High Range are carrying on a number of experi- 
ments and if they do start manuring they will have facts and figures to go 
on. 

11766. Are they experimenting with organic mnnnrcs or the ordinary 
commercial artificials? — Artificials and organic nmunres, both. 

11767. Aie thero any indications yet of what tjpes ol manure arc going 
to suit thorn P — Orgnnio is more liked for the simple renson thnt it will not 
ho so easily washed out of tho soil if the manuring is done early in the season ; 
hut if tho manuring is postponed till after the monsoon that does not hold 
to the same extent. 

11766. But is there any indication that tho soil growing tea is likely to 
want either phosphate or potash P — Only that deficiency of potnsh is connect- 
ed in somo way with disease. 

11769. It responds to ticatmentP — Yes. Tho Indian Tea Association has 
done a fair amount of work on that and reckoned the ratio at 1 : 1 : 1 of 
nitrogen phosphate and potash as sufficient. 

11770. Dr. Jlijthr: Hoes the United PInutoi s’ Association of Southern 
India possess any other scientific officers besides your-elf P — TUeie is one in 
lubber and one in tea. 

11771 What is the total area that you three gentlemen have to look 
after?— 1S8, 000 acres. 

11772 Including rubber, ten, coffee, cinchona and spices P — Yes. 

11773. These two other officers nic also lent officers? — No; they aro 

engaged entirely by the Planters' Association. 

11771 You arc the only lent officer? — Yes. 

11775. There are largo coffoo estntos belonging to Indians. Who gives 
them scientific advice, for instance in Coorg, Mysore and perhaps Mnlnbnr? 
—-In Mysore, tho Mysore Department. In Coorg I advise. 

11770. So thnt you have to advise both the members of the Association 
and also the Indians who are not members of the Association P — Very few 
Indians over ask for advice. 

11777. So they get on without any ndvico? With regard to tho matter of 
funds you said in answer to a question put by tho Chairman thnt tho funds 
for the different industries for the puipon* of research nml also for tho 
purpose of organisation were raised from one nr two souices. On ntrengo 
only? — Acreage. 

11778, Are you not nwnte thnt there is an Indian Ten Ce«s Committee 
which inites aliout 12 lakhs of rupeesP— That >s foi propaganda only. 
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3] 770. Is no nmount spent on research? — No. 

11760. You nro sure? — We do not get it. 

11761. It ii beciutso of the predominance of tho ton merchant’s interests 
jn Northern Indin. I see your nssocintion is linked up -with tho Ten Asso- 
ciation sitting in Calcutta. From my papers hoie I find that from the 
acreage tho ten industiy was onlj nblo to raise Its. 80^000 while ftom the 
cess on the export of tea they raised about 12 lakhs of lupcos? — I think that 
is the Indian Ten Cess which money is only used on propaganda work. The 
nmount for the icspnuh work is laised b\ a special eight anno cess. Yes; 
that nos onlj lis, 60,000 

11782 Sit Jamr* MaeKennir Is it not tho enso that shortly tho Associa- 
tion is going to hare its own officers and jou will be l everted to Madras? 
— Yos. 

11783. Will they run the whole thing thomsohos? — Yes. 

11784. Will tho subsidy or grant from tho Local Government be continued? 
— I do not know. It should bo. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till l n n.w. on Friday, llic 13th Salem- 
her, 102D, at Madras. 
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Mr. N. MACMICHAEL, I.C.S., First Member, Board of Revenue, 

Madras. 

Replies to tho Questionnaire. 

Question .1 (6). — Tlio existing i tiles under the Lon ns. Acts are liberal 
both in regard to security, interest and romibsion m cns.es w hero tho works 
fail from causes beyond tlio borrower’s control. Tlie popularity* of State 
loans is evidenced by tho fact that duting tho pnst ton years the amount of 
loans advanced to cultivators has increased fioin 7f Inklis to 37 lakhs, ns scon 
from the slntoment appended. There is no doubt that larger allotments can 
be spent ns tho ryot is aw ays ready to borrow. Even at piesont, however, 
it is difficult to ensure that tho loans taken for some purposes, especially 
those for the purchase of cattle, aro spent on tho purpose for which they nro 
granted. Relaxation of the rules would no doubt ho welcomed by tho ryot 
but would only be possible at tlio expense of tbo general tax-payer. 


Fnsli Jcar 

Amount or Loans advanced. 

Knmbrr of 
i>otwnupaMn.s. 

Land Improve- 
ments Leans Act. 

ArrionUnrlsle’ 
Loans Art 

Total. 

1331 . 

1833 . 

1332 . 

18H1 .... 
1330 .... 
1820 .... 
1323 .... 
1327 .... 
1320 .... 
1325 .... 

Totat. 

Average for 10 3 eats . 

Re. * 
17,15,650 
17,21,060 
7,00,017 

S, 22.255 

7 . 45,003 

5,80,513 

2,63,811 

1,93,172 

2,15,859 

2,80,721 

t* 

Rs. 

20,03,607 
18,37,781 
7,20,480 
13,15 9JC 
8,81,080 
8,00,708 
7,55, 55J 
0,20,093 
5,28,423 
5,11,530 

R«. 

37,10,603 

35,02,401 

11,81,127 

21,38,211 

10,27,560 

14.50.251 
10,30,802 

8,21,572 

7,41,262 

7.51.251 

' 1801,118 

J 601,148 
4,800,373 

4 ff.0 373 

1 602,005 

4 222 543 
1.222,543 

1 222 513 
1,222,5 13 
4,222,518 

1,73,41,700 

45,435,702 

17,31,177 

1,543,570 


. 17,81,477 

Tho average per paltadnr . ————— of a rupee 

1,513,570 

ssRo.O 0 1 nearly. 
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and too fragmented and it it. impossible to contest the proposition that a largo 
number of ryotwari patiadars subsist on ‘uneconomic holdings.’ It is not 
easy, however, to determine what is an ‘ economic holding ’ and the question 
when a holding becomes 1 uneconomic ' will depend on local conditions, tlio 
deset iption of land, tbe fertility of tbo soil, the nature of tlio crop and the 
standard of living of the ryot, and it may be doubted whether fragmentation 
lias gone to such an extent in this Presidency as to put tlio bulk of the land 
outside the possibility of effective cultivation or economical organisation. 

5. Public attention in this Presidency was drawn to tlio subject of frag- 
mentation of holdings by a resolution moved by the Hon'ble Mr. A. S. Krishna 
Rao in tlio local Legislative Council in May 1017. Tlio resolution was in 
these terms: “This Council recommends that His Excellency tlio Govornor 
in Council be plonked to consider the desirability of checking the minute sub- 
division of agricultural lands in this Presidency.” In moving tlio resolution 
the Honourable Member threw out n suggestion that economic holdings might 
be formed by re-groupihg the fragmented lands. This proposal io declare 
agricultural land below a eoitain limit indivisible and impartible was opposed 
by two leading non-official members. Government, however, accepted the 
resolution and undertook to consider the matter and to see whether any 
practicable stops Could be taken in the direction suggested. 

0. About the same time, Mr. Kcntinge, tbo Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, was interesting himself in the question of the prevention of frag- 
mentation of agricultural holdings and the formation of economic holdings 
in the Bombay Presidency. Copies of the report which he made to the 
Bombay Government and his draft Bill on the formation of economic hold- 
ings were obtained. In the report, Mr. Koatinge dealt in dctnil with the 
causes and the economic evils of tho fragmentation of holdings and explained 
how in other countries similar causes hnd produced similar results nnd what 
lemedinl action was taken to meet the evil. His report nnd tho Bill will 
doubtle-s be dealt with in detail by tile Bomhay Government. Copies of tho 
report and the Bill were, however, circulated nnd opinions were taken how 
far the pioposed legislation could bo made applicable to tbo holdings in this 
Presidency. The Bill was only permissive in character. It provided for tho 
formation of ‘ economic holdings ’ by the Collector nnd also for special rules of 
succession in regard to them. It was intended to giro tlio ryots an oppor- 
tunity of reforming their holdings in such a way that they would censo to bo 
utiorononuc. Neither tlic ryots nor tho officials were in fnvonr of tbo legis- 
lation. General opinion was also sceptical ns to the efficacy of tho Bill. Tn 
the face of tho opinions expressed by tho officials nnd tbo non-officials, the 
Board considered that tho Bill recommended by Mr. Kcatingo was open to 
the strongest objections, the moro obvious of which were summarised as 
follows : — 

(1) There would bo the utmost difficulty in determining for tho purpose 

of the Bill what constitutes np ‘ economic holding,’ the value of 
land varying, as it does, nccoiding to tho nature of the eiops if 
can produce, the method of its cultivation, climate, the standard 
of emnfort of the owner and so forth. 

(2) The Bill aims at creating a vast mass of petty impartible holdings 

all over the country in definneo or the ivholo social by.sfem of 
Hindu nnd Mahommednus alife. 

i3) Its operation would, ns a rule, be confined to those families which 
are rich enough to compensate such members ns are excluded 
fiom the economic holding, flint is to say, to the very cases in 
which there is tlio least need for any special arrangements. In 
so far ns the Bill could be applied to poor families it must tend 
to creato a landless proletariat which is always a danger nnd 
doubly so in a countiy whero industries are so little developed 
that they cannot absorb tho surplus agricultural population. 

(4) Tt would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to effect collusivo 
registration thereunder for the purpose of defrauding ci editors. 
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(5) Its general effect, it irmv ho surmised, w ould be to impair the credit 
of tlie agricultural classes. 

(G) All ttansactions lclating to land would ho complicated by th« ques- 
tion whethei the condition of impnrtibility existed. 

(7) It would rm oho the revonuo establishment in ti oublesoir.e and 

often infructuous inquiries on applications for creating economic 
holdings and on complaints that the mlo of impnrtibility had 
been broken. 

(8) It would undoubtedly pi me n foitile source of strife in families. 

Government were not prepared to undertake legislation even in a per- 
missive form but they requested the Hoard to consider the possibility of carry- 
ing out an cxpei unent for the leairnngemont of holdings by consent in some 
typical villages in n district in which n special staff was engaged on adangal 
revision prior to n resettlement. The experiment was attempted in Trichino- 
poly, but it was found that tho ryots were generally nvciso from liny inter- 
ference with their present law of inhoritonco giving each son an equal share 
of tho family property and with tho long established custom of partition, 
securing a matliomaticnlly accurate di\ ision of a holding amongst the heirs. 
Government considered that so long as sub-divisions had to go on for one 
roason or another in view of the traditions and practices of tho holders of 
land, any attempt at consolidation of holdings was bound to fail and directed 
the experiment to be discontinued. It w ns decided that the ronl remedy for 
tho evil rested with the people themselves and tho solution of tho problem 
apparently lay in educating thorn regarding the ovijs of fragmentation and 
the economic ndvnntngos of consolidation of holdings. With this view a pam- 
phlet prepared by tho Registrar of Co-oporntivo Societies wns published under 
tho authority of the Publicity Bureau in tho sear 1020. 

7. As things stand at present there is no limit set to the sub-divisions of 
fields exqept in three cases : (1) When a portion of a field is relinquished, it 
should not ho less tlinn 1 aero in wot and two acres in dry unless the relin- 
quishment is made from causes beyond the ryot’s control. (2) In trnnsfciring 
lands from wet to dry, tho area to he transferred should not be less than 25 
cents. (3) Sub-division for transfer fioin double crop to single crop or for 
compounding wet land for double oiop chnigo is not permitted if tlie area is 
less Ilian one acic. 

8. Tho Punjab is perhaps tho only Pi oiince in Indin where the pioblom of 
fragmentation of holdings has been seriously tackled. After much prelimin- 
ary spade work some wonderful results lm\c been produced there in tlie 
raattor of consolidation of holdings by co-oporntivo societies, and there is a 
striking contrast between the ullage maps before consolidation and after it. 
The experiment in the Punjab has thus piovcd that something can be done 
by tho Co-operntivo Department in this matter. But whether tlie results 
will be permanent or not is a different question, as tho forces of disintegra- 
tion arc nt work and must, in the end. prevail. In any ca«o, if tho experi- 
ment is to be tiicd again in this Prounco, it is work that must be done by 
the Co-operativo Department and not by the Revenue Depnitmont. 

Question 8 (a) — Before submitting my reply to the question I first refer 
briefly to what lias been done and is being done in this Presidency towards 
tho construction of iirigation works. 

Government have as far ns possible consistently with the resources of the 
State utilised the surface supply and have construoted several largo irriga- 
tion systems and numerous smnllei works wlicro theio wns land suitable for 
irrigation. Some laige projects have been sanctioned recently of which the 
Oauvory-Hottur Reseivoir piojeot and tlie Polavnram Island project in East 
Godavari district are the most important. The former will besides securing 
and improving tlie watcr-supjily to tho existing irrigated nrea of 1,038,000 
acres bring under irrigation an nrea of 221,000 acres of first crop and 90,000 
acres of second crop. It will also supplement the supply to an 'existing wet 
area of 80,000 acres now irrigated by inferior and unreliable sources of 
supply. The cost of the scheme is about Hs. C12 lakhs. Tho Polnvaram 
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Island project is a very much smaller scheme costing Rs. 18-5 lakhs and the 
irrigable area is about 16,300 acres. Some importaut lieu- schemes, viz., the 
Upper Bhavnni project' (Coimbatore district) and the Bellary West _ Canal* 
project (Bollnry district) are under consideration. The former is a big pro- 
ject estimated to cost about Rs. 488 lakhs. It provides for the irrigation of 
160.000 acres of first crop and 260,000 acres of second orop in the Coimbatore 
district in a tract which needs protection. The project is noteworthy for the 
reason that it marks the first important attempt in this Presidency to break 
new ground by designing a project for the irrigation of dry orops instead of 
the time-honoured swamp paddy ciop cultivation. An experienced Settle- 
ment Officer has been placed on special duty to examine certain aspects of 
the scheme thoroughly. The Bollnry West Canal project is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 90 Inklis and will bring under irrigation an area of 57,600 acres in 
the Bellnry district. The district is in the famine none and the tract which 
will be served by the project needs protection. 

The following statement gives an idea of the extent to which the State 
has provided irrigation facilities in the Madras Presidency: — 


Total direot capifal 

OJasrification' of works. outlay to end of 

1924-25. 

Area irrigated 
1924-25. 

Value of crops, 
1924-25. 

Sybteins for which capital and 
jevenue accounts aie kept — 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Productive . 

6,63,86,000 

3,583,000 

38,89,84,000 

Unpioductive' . , 

3,92,63,000 

282,000 

2,18,77,000 

Systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts die not 
kept i . . . 

35,70,000 
(outlay in the 
year). 

3,164,000 



The new schemes sanctioned or under consideration will, if the projects 
are all executed, increase the nton under irrigation by more than 10 per cent. 


Pi eject. 

Outlay. 

Irrigable aien. 


Rf. 

Acres. 

Oauvery-Mettur Eeseivoiv . 

. 6,12,00,000 

(■ 221,000 plus' 
l* 90,000 „ 

Polavaiam Island project . 

. 18,35,000 

16,300 

Upper Bhavani pioject 

. 4,88,00,000 

f 160,000 plus 
(*'260,000 „ 

Bellary West Canal project . 

d 

. 90,00,000 

C 57,600 „ 

(■* 2,’OOOf „ 


12,08,56,000 

8C6.900 


* Second crop. 

There is little or no scope for tho construction of new anicut systems in 
the Presidency and’ resort must be had to expensive reservoir systems. The 
construction of works for tho benefit of the Ceded Districts which suffer 
periodically from bad seasons is necessary, but the difficulty is that schemes 
which depend oil the locnl rainfall are of no use as they would fail Just when 
they are needed. A committee was recently appointed to examine 1 tho'possi- 
bilities of now schemes for this tract: Its recommendations are under con- 
sideration * , 
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A charge that is sometimes bi ought against Government is that they do 
not give adequate considct ation to the pioper maintenance, repair and res- 
toration of the smaller sj stems for which capital and revenue accounts are 
not kept This is far from being the case. The gross annual revenue from 
such works is about 00 lakhs and about a third of this is spent every year on 
the maintenance and restoration of the minor storks. Tn recent jenrs in- 
creased attention hns been paid to these works. 

In tegnrd to the utilisation of the subsoil w ater-supplj , the matter has 
laigch been left to the initiative of the ryots. Government render liberal 
help bv the grant of loans under tho Land Improvement Loans Act for the 
consti notion of wells The extent under uell iirigation is very considerable 
in the Madras Presidency and forms about 20 per cent, of the total area on 
which irrigated crops are raised. The number of wells in use in 1924-25 was 
COG, 217 and the gross area lingntcd was 1,572.187 acres. Since 1914 Govern- 
ment have also undertaken a survey of underground water-supply in some 
districts. Bore holes weie put down by the Depnitmcnt of Industries and 
their levels connected with mean sen-lev ol nnd the underground water cur- 
rents mnpped The mapping of subterranean water cunents lias been com- 
pleted in the Chinglcput, Tanjoro, South Arcot nnd Kistna district'. Some 
work hns been done in the Guntur and Xellorc distiicts. The magnitude of 
the work is however very great ns is evident from tho fact that it would he 
nccessaiy to hare at least one bore hole for every sqnnre mile of nrea before 
accurate advice could be given regarding the course of underground water. 
The Government could not thorefoie innugurnto n systematic survey for the 
Presidency. 

In districts like Annntnpur, the lyots depend mninly on well irugntion. 
The Board of Revenue hns suggested that the services of Major Pogson. the 
Mater Diviner employed hy the Bombay Government, might be utilised to 
locato sites for the sinking of wells in these famine affected districts. 

(6) Tho practice in the Madras Presidency is to leave tho nctual field to 
field disti ibution of water in the hands of tho ryots themselves. Government 
regulate supply only up to a certain point, viz., tho head of branch clinnnels 
in the case of cannl systems. It is left to the ryots to adopt any 
method they like for the irrigation of tlieir Innds and Government do 
not exeiciso nuy control on the way In which tlio water is actually used for 
irrigation or on the crops that arc raised. The ryots follow certain recog- 
nised turns in the distribution nnd ordinnrilv there is no conscious waste of 
the supply. Judged however bv modern scientific standards there is gene- 
rally a grant loss of water due to wasteful nnd unscientific application of 
water nnd there is room for improvement in tho matter of getting the most 
out of tho available supply without deterioration of tho fertility of the soil. 
The Agricultural Department has been conducting experiments nnd carrying 
on propaganda work in tho country but advancement by education of the 
general body of the ryots is a long process, nnd the question is whether any 
direct action enn bo taken by Government in the matter. Even to a casual 
, ohsciver the contrast which exists between the application of well water and 
of canal wnter is apparent. Tho difference must be duo entirely to the fact 
that in the latter case there is no incentive to the cultivator to economise 
the supply, ns he is assessed not hy the amount of supply but by the area 
irrigated. The loss of wnter is not the only impoitnnt consideration. Over- 
irrigation, it is boliered, is slowly lowering tho productive power of tlic Innd. 
The fust stage of lowei outturn hns been reached in. many parts nlthougli 
fortunately the second stage of alkalinity of soils resulting in the abandon- 
ment of land hns not made itself manifest in the Presidency. The nltimnte 
solution of tho problem of using wnter to tho best advantage will probably 
be found in the system of charge for w ntcr by volume. 

Tho question of volumetric charge is an old ono. The Irrigation Commis- 
sion of 1901 — 1903 first suggested it. It was investigated in 1921 when a 
special' officer was appointed to examine the possibility of substituting for 
the charge per acre some sort of quantitative charge. As it was impossible 
to measure the quantity flowing to each field, the system postulated the forin- 
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ation of n bigger unit, say the lands under a single branch channel or sluice, 
and the sale of water in bull: to a co-operative body of the owners of the lands 
comprised in the unit. It nil* considered that the circumstances of the coun- 
try were not yet such that the system could bo adopted. It is doubtful 
whether the system will he introduced within the next two or three decades 
For the present Government are confining themselves to the foimntiou of 
irrigation pnnchnynts for the management of the minor intention works or 
branch channels so ns to rrente sufficient io-operathc spirit. 

No special steps are being taken Itete to prevent the wastage of water 
by evaporation or b> absorption in tho soil. 1 have suggested the adoption 
under the tipper Dhatnui project of the " Kinti" system of the Punjab, 
ruder this system ctery tyot must pnreel out his holding into recta again 1 
plots whose dimensions on* dependent on the discharge from the pipe or 
sluice. The object is to reduce the time of iirigntion to a minimum and so 
minimise loss by percolation, evaporation, etc. 

Qn stion 2d. — The wml: of ai ranging and publishing ngrirultura! static- 
lies is done by the Director of A grit allure and that oflirer will doubtless deal 
with this question at length. It may bo generally observed that the present 
method of collecting tho statistics in tegnrd to the nicas under cult is (it ion 
and traps and estimating the jield of ngneulttirnl product* m tint. Presidency 
is good and sufliiicnt foi the purpo-f for which these statistics are collected. 
This was nlso the opinion of the Economic Enquiry Committee. The statistics 
of agricultural stork cannot he considered twy accurate. This is due to thr 
agency employed ior the enunieratton mid the perfunctory mnnncr in which 
the work is done and supervised. The accuracy of thro pt.iti-.tics cannot be 
improved unless a large si nfl is employed the cost of which would not be com- 
mensurate with the results obtained. These statistics ate, now prepared for 
each quinquennium and they are accurate enough for purpmc, ot comparison. 
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Oral Evidence. 

13785. The Chan man ■ Mr. Macmichnel, you are Fitst Member of tile 
Board of Revenue?— Ye«. 

11780 You have been Rood enough to prepare for the Roval Commission a 
note on some ol the points a-, to which von tush to give evidence. Is thero 
anj statement of a general chni.ietci which jon would wish to make heforo 
I protecd to ask ton one or two questions? — No; I do not think so, not just 
now 

U7 4 *". I should like at the outset to ask jou n question of a somewhat 
general nature, Is it jour lira that substantial inipioi ements in the prac- 
tice of ngrictilliue in tins Presidency are possible? — Yes: speaking from my 
own personal ospenemo I think there lime been considerable improvements 
during the time f base been in tins Presidency . 

117«8 Ami from thnt you would judge tb.it further iniprov ements inaj be 
possible” — That is mj jiersonnl ojnmon. 

11789. To what do jou nttnbiite such improi ements ns hn\o taken place? 
— During the time of which 1 lime personal knowledge I think they lime 
been tho result of tho activities of the AguculLtirnl Department ehiolly. 

11790. Anj particular activities of the Agricultural Department?— I can- 
not go into verj groat detail in regard to it, but I may mention cotton; I 
am aware that considei able improvements bare liven made in cotton; and 
paddy also. I think, in some parts in tho matter of more economical planting. 

11791. Have those imprm ements resulted in n vcij considerable inono- 
tarj ndrantngo to the Prcsidcnej as a whole? — I could not nnswci thnt off- 
hand nt oil; my impression is thnt m the matter of cotton it has added con- 
sidernblv in some districts to the wealth of the ljofs. 1 could not give you 
figures off-lmiid. 

11792. And those improvements and that bettering of the rjot’a financial 
position lime, I suppose, been the direct lcsult of the lesenrclics carried out 
bj the Agi irultiiral Department ?— I think it is so. 

1170,1. Now, from the rjot's point of mow, docs thnt m jour mind justify 
such expenditure ns has been directed towards resenrcli in tho past? — It nil 
depends on how much moncj Got eminent hmo had to spend, 

11791. From the Governmental point of view, docs Government enjoy any 
share of the increment, the result of agricultural research and progress, in 
the shape of increased loveiine” — 1 should say indirectly probably they do. 
Improved cotton crops make for hotter tiacle and thnt means more income- 
tax revenue for instance. They do not hmo any direct benefit. 

11795. By * direct * do jou moan the land revenue? — -That is what I under- 
stood sou to snv. Indirectly it must niTert the Government; it improves 
trade and thnt is reflected in the income'- tax. 

11790. Now, in what respect would piminciu) funds benefit. £f at all, from 
improvement in trade ns tho result of tho agricultural advance? — I believe 
provincial funds got a small share of the income-tax revenue; I am not quite 
sure wlmt it is, but I behove thej- get a small share. Tlioj* benefit to that 
extent, 

11797. AVhnt proportion of the Presidenej - is pcrinanentlj’ settled? — 
Roughly a third. Speaking without the figures in front of me I think it is 
about a third. 

11798. Now, assuming thnt tho peimanent nature of that settlement is 
respected, any increase m provincial icvenue ns the result of agricultural 
progress must obviouslj- flow from the remaining two-tliirds, and thnt is as- 
suming thnt there will bo some enhancement in tho rate of revenue os tlm- 
result of betterment when resettlement comes about? — Do you mean that 
only the two-thirds get tho benefit of these agricultural impiovemontsp 

11799. No; I do not mean thnt; I will put my question in other words. 
As regards the two-thirds, do provincial funds sooner or Inter derive anv 
advantage from the increased prosperitv- of the rj-ot? — They do to a smalt 
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extent, I believe through income-tax ; I cannot think ot any other form in 
which they do; also indirectly at resettlements. 

11800. That was what I w ns waiting for? — The general economic condi- 
tion of (the district for the past 30 je.irs comes up to ho considered, at the 
resettlement, -when the 'Government decide whether the rates should ho increas- 
ed or not. It would Come in indirectly in that way. 

11801. Would you justify, fiom the angle of piactieal finance, tho borrow- 
ing of funds to he spent on research nnd agricultural improvement on the 
ground that in due course the provincial reveuuo would bcnefitP — I do not 
think I know enough about finance to give an answer to that question; I 
have veiy little to do with finance. 

11802. Now 1 turn to your note of ovidenco. I would like you to tlnow 
a little further light on the figures in the table on page 20*1. You are 
allowing there a table which gives the increase in tho amount of loans 
advanced jear by year under tho two statutes, the Land Improvement Lonns 
Act and "the Agriculturist’ Loans Act. I notice that between faults 1325 
and 1832, them arc no scry special increases, hut when you corn© to between 
faslU 1332 and 1333, there is on increase of form 7 to no less than 17 laklisP— * 
Yes. 

11803. Can you explain that sudden ri^eP — Yes; very bad seasons up in 
the Cedod Districts In consequence ot which theie was a scry great demand 
for loons in Bollory and in Anantnpur. There was considembie distress in 
two districts especially, lloliory and Anantnpur, and consequently the 
demands for these loans increased very* greatly, especially for fodder. 

11801. Is fa ili 1331 Hie same as 1025? — 1331 is from July 1021 to June 

1026. 

11803, And the same increase has taken plncc, I presume, ior the same 
reason in legard to lonns under the Agi ieulturist*' Lonns Act? — In that jenr 
mere were s cry serious Hoods in the South of tho Presidents- in consequence of 
which large lonns were grnnted. 

11800. Por what purposes would thoso lonns in the main ho token? — 
Under the Lund Improvements Lonns Act, chiefly for digging and deepening 
•wells. 

11807. How would you Recount for this enomioub increase ns the direct 
result of failure of the monsoon nnd distress if money was to bo spent on 
digging wells? — In a season or short rainfall the water level in the wells 
drops, and consequently they have to deepen wells in order to get water; 
and a good deal of it wrts spent in that way, nnd of cour.se to some extent in 
digging new wells. 

11803. And under the other ActF — Purchase ot cattlo nnd purchnso of 
fodder for their cuttle are probably tho two main items. 

11809. Was there a burious fodder famine in that year? — In Anantnpur 
them was a very .seriouh fodder famine. 

11810. So that it looks from thoso two years as though it requires tho 
■btimulua of dire necessity to persuade the cultivator to make full use of tho 
loans under these Acts? — I do not think 1 would put it that way; I think lie 
is always quite ready to borrow provided wo have tho money to lend. It is 
because in thoso years there was nuwh greater necessity for lending money 
that the grants were gicntly increased. 

11811. That increase is duo rather to your readiness to lend than to tho 
•cultivatois' increased anxiety to borrow f — Our anxiety to lend was due to 
the greater necessity of tho cultivators in those years. 

11812. You make tho point of course that it would only ho at tho expense 
of the general tax-payer that you could relax the rules ns jognrdb Govern- 
ment lending and repayment? — That is so. 

11813. As regards repayment tho rules nro not irksomo; are thoyp — No; 
they have boon relnxed from time to time ns far ns Government thought it 
«>alo. 
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11814 What have yon done to relax regular repayment? — That is, the 
most irksome fact from the ryot’s point of view, having to repay at definite 
dates 

11815. In a country where the cultivation is so much dependent upon the 
seasons, and where the rainfall is particularly apt to fail, it may he a very 
difficult mattei for the cultivator to repay? — The district officers have con- 
siderable discretion m the matter of granting time to pay in the event of a 
bad season or for causes beyond the man’s control. 

11810. When the cultivator goes to the moneylender he may be paying 
higher interest; but I take it the same punctuality in payment is not insisted 
uiion?— That is my impression. 

11817. Do you think that is one of the principal reasons why the cultivator 
as a lule piefers the moneylender? — I do not think I would go so far ns to 
sav that he prefers the moneylender; he cannot always get loans from Go\ em- 
inent, that is doubtless one reason why ho is prepared to pay a much higher 
rote of interest to the moneylender. 

11818. You have not noticed a prefeioneo on the part of the ryots for 
borrowing from the moneylender as against borrowing from Government? — 
Mo; I have not. 

11819. In the case of a cultivator seeking a small loan under either of 
these Acts, do you know whether the cultivator actually gets into his hands 
the whole sum borrowed, or whether there are certain charges of incidental 
expenses which reduce the total amount that gets into his hands? — It is 
generally believed that there are such charges and incidental expenses; the 
general impression is that the whole amount does not reach him. 

11820. Do you think that is another renson for the comparative un- 
popularity of loans under these Acts? — I do not think they are unpopular. 

11821. Do you think that full use has been made of these Acts by the 
cultivators? — I think ns lull use ns is desiinble lias been mnde. Aly own 
view is that they should he chiefly used in years when there is some excep- 
tional calamity or distress. 

11822. The Commission has been unable to obtain, so far, any accurate 
statement of the long-teim debt of cultivators in this Presidency, whether 
secured or unsecured; can you give us those figures? — The total debt? No, 

I could not. 

11823. Would you agree with mo that it is only by comparing the total 
indebtedness to Government of cultivators under these Acts with the total 
aggregate indebtedness including debts to moneylenders, co-operative socie- 
ties and the like, that a true picture of the part which faccaii loans are play- 
ing can ho nrrived at? You do not know what proportion of the total debt 
is due to Government? — I do not. 

11824. Do you think it might be helpful to discover that? — I think it 
would he very difficult to discover it. 

11823. Do you know whether a survey of that sort has been mnde in other 
Presidencies or Provinces? — That I do not know. 

11826. The Commission lias road through your memorandum with great 
intei est. Wlint I should like to do, if I am able to achieve it, is to get from 
you any positive or constructive suggestions that may he in your mind for 
the betterment of the agriculturists? — If we could instil the spirit of thrift 
into them, I think that would go to the root of the matter. 

11827. Is that likely to come by any agency other than by education? — I 
should say the co-operative movement was the most likely. 

11828. Have vou any personal knowledge of the co-operative movementP 
— Only in a very general way; I have never had anything particular to do 
with the department. 

11829. Have you formed any view as to its soundness or the reverse? — 
Do you mean of tho co-operative principle m general ? 
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11830. No, of- its application in this Presidency P — T do not know enough 
about the details to give an opinion on that. It seems to inc that it is chiefly 
through the development of the principles of co-operation that the ryot in 
this' country is likely to learn to ho less unthrifty than he is. 

11^31, I should like to ask you a question on your answer to question 1 
about Fragmentation. You aie talking about the successful endeavours that 
have been made in the Punjab to nehievc consolidation of fragmented hold- 
ings. by voluntary menus. Would that complicate matters for the revenue 
establishment, if you could achieve it in this Presidency, or would it sim- 
plify them? — It would simplify our accounts \ cry considerably. 

11832. So that your remarks on page 260, that consolidation under the 
Act drafted by Ml. Kentinge would involve the Revenue Depaitment in 
troublesome and often infructuous enquiries on applications for creating eco- 
nomic holdings and on complaints that the rule of impartibility had been 
broken, would not apply in the case of voluntary consolidation, according to 
the Punjab scheme? — What I mean when I sny that it would simplify our 
accounts if the Punjab scheme were carried out, is that our revenue accounts 
would be simpler than at present; instead of having 1,000 entiles for a 
village, we should perhaps hate less than 100 entries. 

11833. I understand you are satisfied that, under the Bill drafted by- 
Mr, Kentinge, which Bill' you comment on, on pages 265 and 260, that would 
not be the ease, and the revenue establishment might be involved in wliat 
you call troublesome and infruefuous enquiries? — Yes, that is my opinion 
of that Bill, that it would not have the desired effect, so far as Madras 
is concerned; or nt least J am very doubtful whether it would. 

11834. I do not quite understand why it should involve the revenue estab- 
lishment in these troublesome enquiries P — So far ns my recollection goes, 
according to the Bill, tlio question whether a holding was an economic hold- 
ing was left to be enquired into by the revenue officials; 1 am speaking from 
memory, of course; it is some time since I saw that Bill, 

11835. The principle of inheritance by sub-division, I tnke it, must go on. 
Is that your view? — Yes ; it would be a very big question to try and alter the 
law of inheritance out here. 

llbUC. But it is possible to minimise the harmful effects of sub-division 
by taking all possible measures to 6ee that such sub-divi-non is effected with- 
out Undue fragmentation; is that the position? — I am not quite sure that 
l canglit your question coriectly. 

11837. I wn« wondering whether yon differentiate, in your own mind, 
between sub-division and ti ngmentation P — Ye>; I undcistund fragmentation 
would be the case of a mitn having his holding statteicd all over the village 
in small lots. 

11833. In small lots? — Yes, instead of one compact lot. 

11839. Take any’ one unit, Tf you must have sub-division you may under 
the best conditions divide that unit into two pnits, each a homogeneous- 
whole. On the other hand it ton often happens that that unit is divided 
into, let us say, lour or eight nllotmunf s nlthotigli in fact it is only being 
Bttb-divided amongst two heirs? — Yes, that is true. 

11840. May I ask you a question on your answer to our question S, on 
Irrigation, You divide these schemes undei the two headings, productive 
and unproductive. In the case of productive schemes, I take it that the 
choices for the water Vneet the interest and nmoitisntion on the capital 
involved in making the scheme. Is that the position? — Yes, that is tko idea. 

11841, Please turn to page 267. I want to get from you which, if nuy, 
of the new projects, the Cmnery.MeUm Reservoir project, the Polnvarnm 
Island pioject, the Upper Bhavnni pi eject, and the Bellnry West Canal 
project, come under the heading of productive? — The Ouuvory-Meltur pioject 
is productive. AH these schemes, as nt present dinwn up, are on a pro- 
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ductive basis. The Upper Bhavani and the Bellary West Canal projects hate 
not yet been sanctioned ; they are under investigation. 

11842. I noticed that, and I seo an experienced Settlement Officer has 
beon placed on special duty, according to jour note, to examine certain 
aspects of the schemo thoroughly? — Yes; that is the Upper Bhavani project. 

11843. Who sent out the instructions which that officer has received? — 
They are mostly from myself to him. 

11844. Would you put in a note on the point? — It would be easier for me 
to put m a note, because I should have to discuss it in detail; I think it 
would save you tune if I put in a note. 

11845. Broadly speaking, is your intention in making this examination to 
discover whether this Cnuvery-Mettur and other schemes are sound financi- 
ally ? — That is part of the idea; ns regards the Upper Bhavani project, there 
is also the Question how far we require special legislation, in the way of an 
irngntion law, before it would be safe to embark on it; at present, wo have 
practicnllv no irrigation low m this Presidency 

11846. You are considering the intioduction of an irrigation low? — It 
has been under consideration for 30 or 40 years; it has certainly been under 
consideration all the time I have been in this Presidency, and I think it was 
under consideration for some time before 

11847. That is a very considerable period for contemplation even in this 
part of the world; is it not? — Yes, it is. The Irrigation Bill lias actually 
been passed through the Council, but it lias not yet received assent; the 
consideration of certain amendments proposed by His Excellency the Gorer- 
noi is to bo taken up in the next session of the Council. 

11848. Will that particular statute cover the ground that you have 
referred top — As regards this scheme, I think it would be simplei to have a 
special short Act for this particular purpose. Thero w ould be less likelihood 
of opposition to it. 

11849. What is the prime purpose of a special Act of that sort? — Princi- 
pally to give Government power as legnrds the regulation of the distribution 
of the supply. 

11850. Not the charges? — The charges would possibly come under it. The 
chaiges cortninly como under the Irrigation Bill which is at present under 
consideration, but the particular object for which T suggested a special Act 
m the case of this scheme wns to give Government full powers of regulation. 

11851. Sir Renry Latoience: Is it the regulation of tho distribution of 
water? — There is a considerable area UDder this project which is at present 
served by wells, and we would have to hare some special rules in regard to 
tho liability of these people. 

11852. Liability to pay money 9 — To pay water fate. If we bad not such 
tules, they would probably take up tho position that they had not taken 
water, although obviously 41107 had ; they are quite willing to take “the water. 

11853. The main purpose of your Act is to safeguard tho finance of the 
canal? — Yes. 

11851. The Ohaitman: Are there ono or more hydro-electric schemes asso- 
ciated with this group of four projects?— None so far as I am awaie. J 
know very little about these hydro-electric schemes; I liavo nothing to do 
with them. There is a liydro-electrie scheme under consideration at Pykara 
up m tho Nilgiri hills, hut there Is none so far ns I am aware connected with 
any of these. 

11855. Not with the Upper Bhavani project? — No. I should explain that 
the first two, the Cauvery-Mettur reservoir and the Polavaram project, ore 
under execution now. 

11856. So that these are more than projects; they are accepted schemes? 
—Yes. i 
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11667. I see. As regal ds tli(*so other two,, if further investigation shows 
that they nrp financially sound, is there any difficulty in starting them? — 
No special difficulty that I am aware of. It is a question of sufficient staff 
and lunds. 

1186S. First as legnrds funds, is theie any difficulty in bon on nig funds 
for projects of that nntuie? — So far ns the financial side is concerned my 
duty is to leport whether tlio project will he productive or not, what rates 
it i» necessary to impose in older to make it productive and whether the 
ryots nre likely to lio willing to pay such rntes. But in the matter of borrow, 
nig, 1 have nothing to do w ith that. 

11859. But as far as jou know, provided your investigation shows that 
the schemes would be water-tight financially, there is nothing to prevunt their 
being undertaken forthwith? — No. 

11P00. Ts the Cauvery resen. oir scheme the onlj scheme that is at the 
present moment being developed? — That is the largest one thnt is under 
e.sccution. 

118C1 . Now ns regai ds the unproductive schemes, what is the primary 
purpose of an unproductive scheme? — To protect from famine. 

11802. Famine insurance? It is insurance against famines? — Yes. 

11803. From the point of tiew of your own department wlmt arc the eii- 
cmnstances which justify the luuncliing or putting into execution of an un- 
productive -scheme? — From my point of slew ns Famine Commissioner, 1 uu 
always in favour of thnt. Jt is nil n question of sufficient funds, whether 
Government can afford to pay the cost, if the return is not going to cover 
the interest charges. Xalurally as Famine Commissioner I consider that the 
more of these we have, the less likelihood there is of famine. 

UfcCt. Xow these schemes are called unproductive; but is tho loss in fact 
the difference between what the scheme returns in revenue and tho clinrges? 
Is there jio element of insurance coming in by which tho Presidency is 
spared important expenditure in other directions? — There is; hut it is very 
difficult to estimate that in definite figures. There is undoubtedly thnt 
element. 

11603. Can you give us any idea of how substantial a consideration that 
is in your own mind? — It depends upon the particular district and the amount 
of liability incurred by the Government by taking up tlie particular work. 
I do not think 1 can generalise on that point. 

11600. I see you make ouo constructive suggestion. Half-way down page 
202 you suggest oi the Board of Revenue suggests thnt tlie ‘ sorvices of Major 
Fogvon, the "Water Diviner employed by tho Bombay Government, might be 
utilised to locate sites for the .sinking or wells in these famine affected dis- 
tricts.’ Has the Presidency nny local talent in that direction? — T am not 
aware that there is such local talent. I believe the Bombay Government 
have employed Major Pogson for one or two years, so I presume that they 
were getting some value for their money. 

11807. "What do you ipgard ns the most typical dry cultivation tract in 
this Presidency? — Any diy cultivation without wellsP 

118GB. "Without wells? — Typical of wlmt? 

11809. Dry cultivation. J was going to ask you, perhaps the next ques- 
tion might help you, whether you hud any experience of tlie«o dry cultivation 
areas which would enable you to give us any information ns to tile compara- 
tive use | width cultivators of such areas make of Government lonns as com- 
pared with tho use made of the same by cultivatois ot irrigated or well-irri- 
gated areas. Are yon familiar with nny dry cultivation area? — I was in the 
earlier years of my service familiar with parts of the Anantapur district 
which is mostly a dry district, 

11870. So that on the point upon which I am interested you cannot give 
us any information? — I nni not sure I have caught tlie point propeily, was 
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it the comparative me tliat they mnke of Government loans in dry areas and 
in irrigated areas 5 

11871 Yes 5 — The.v do mnke fni more u«e of the Government loans hi dry 
distncts like Anantapnr for sinking and deepening a ells than they do in the 
ordinal y wet districts whore the supply of water is prnctienlly assuied. 

11872. Are nnj improvements possible in a dry tract which would justify 
long term loans 5 — What the ryot in a drv tiact like Annntapur wants is to 
be sure of finding water when ho digs ins well. That is the outstanding 
question for him. 

11873. On join answer to our question about Statistics I would like to ask 
you whether yon think tiiat the statistics of mter-pi ovincial rail-borne trade 
which are to be revived ran he unproved upon in any way? They wore dis- 
continued, T think, about 1022. Do you know the statistics to which I refer 5 
— I think I do, but I had very little to do with any of these Intel -pi ovincial 
statistics. 

1187-1. Have sou ever heard of a suggestion to remit rovenuo on land u«ed 
1>\ the cultivators to grow fodder crops with a view to encouraging the growth 
of these crops nnd so impioving the tattle in the Presidency? — Wc arc giving 
concessions to them at present in the matter of water charges for groaing 
fodder crops nnd gieen manure crops. Tf water is available we allow them to 
have it without charge. 

1187.). >S’ir Uinrij knit rente; In regard to your irrigation we had «ome 
evidence to show that there is not very much contact between the Irrigation 
and the Agricultural Departments. Do you think that that is the case? — 
Does that mean the Public IVorks Department, for there is a branch of the 
Irrigation Department on the revenue side and I hnvc got to do with the 
revenue side? 

1187ii. You collect the tevenuo and the Public Works Department nrc to 
give tho water? — That is the position, roughly. 

11877. I take it this complaint, as I understood it, referred to the distri- 
bution of water? — Yes, in tho larger systems for which the Public Woiks 
Department are responsible; a good many smaller systems are under tho 
Revenue Department, tho District Officers. 

1187R. And who is the superior officer in charge of the Public Works Irri- 
gation portfolio 9 — -Tlie Head of the department is the Chief Engineer. 

1187P. What Member or Minister is in charge of Irrigation? — The Law 
Member, Sir C. P. Rnmasvvami Avjnr, is in clinrge of Irrigation. 

118S0. He is a Member of Council? — Ye*. 

118S1. And Agriculture is in vvlio-c portfolio? — That is under a Minister, 
Sir T. N. Sivagnannin Pillai. 

11882. A suggestion was made in other parts that Irrigation and Agricul- 
ture should he under the snmo superior control. That, I suppose, is hot pos- 
sible if one is Trnusfericd nnd the other Reserved ? — That is the difficulty 
here. 

11833. Yon have reserved your irrigation 9 — Yes, 

11391. Apait from accepting this suggestion that they should both ho 
under the same head, is there any other method by which greater co-opcra- 
lion can be maintained between the officers of the one department and the 
officers of tho other department?— Until a few years ago agriculture was 
under the Board of Revenue nnd under the Settlement Commissioner; that 
possibly afforded a greater nmount of co-opeiafion, or rather co-ordination, 
than there is at present. Ou the other hand, of course, it is piobably un- 
desirable to revert to that arrangement; at least thero will probably lie’ seri- 
ous objection. 

1183>. Has this lack of co-operation been brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment at all 9 — Tho point was not raised by me so far as I know, or by the 
Board of Revenue. 
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11880. Hns it been brought before the Board of Revenue? — Not to my 
knowledge. T am not aw are that it hns been. 

11887. Questions in which there has been any friction between the irriga- 
tion officers and the agricultural officeis ha\e not come to the notice of the 
Board of Revenue ? — I can only recollect one case w here there w as a question 
of supplying irrigation to some experimental plots in a district when the 
supply was very low, some two years ago after the floods in Tanjore. The 
question was ns to whether these experimental plots or the needs of the lyots 
should have tlio first preference. 

11838. To whom did you give tho preference? — The ryots. 

118S9. A smaller issue rather than the greater? — Well, it was the only way 
of saving tho ryot’s crops and the experiments could be carried on in the 
following year, I suppose. 

11890. If there was friction between these departments would they come 
to the Board ot Revenue to settle it? — Yes. 

11891. Yon do not think there has been any serious trouble between the 
two? — T do not think so. 

11892. You mentioned just now that you thought instruction in the art of 
tin if t is the greatest need of the hour? — I am not sure I put it that wny. 
What I mennt to suggest was that it was very essential for the ryot to imbibe 
the spirit of thrift. I nm not sure how he will got tho instruction, or to what 
oxtont he will imbibe it. 

11893. I thought there should bo some manner of leading to the result and 
that that should he achieved through tho co-operative movement? — I think 
the co-operative movement is the most likely way to bring it about. 

11894. You consider that amongst the ryots in this Presidency there is 
real ambition and desire to work. Do they wish to improve their standard 
of life? — It is rather difficult to give a general answer to thnt question. 
I mean some of them do and some of them do not. 

11895. Do you see a general desire for improvement? — Yes, but a consider- 
able number of them in my experience are quite satisfied with things as they 
are. 

11890. You have a larger emigration from this Province than any other 
Province I believe? — It is considerable; I could not say how far it compares 
with other Provinces, but there is a considerable amount of emigration fi om 
this Presidency. 

11897. Those men who emigrate do so to improve their position in life? — 
In many districts they emigrnto in tho slack season. In Ganjam they do it 
at the end of tho harvest; they cross to Burma for work there. There is a 
regular loturn at the beginning of tho cultivation season. 

11893. Is thnt on a sufficiently largo scale to he of material assistance +o 
the economic condition of tho ryotP — In that 'district it is. 

31899. Is thnt one district? Which district? — Ganjam. 

• 11900. Is thnt a dry district or a wet district? — Partly dry, there are some 
irrigation w orks there ; it is about half and half, wot and dry. 

11901. Your dry districts are Bollary and Anantapui ? — These are typical 
diy districts. 

11902. Is there much sensonal emigration from these dry districts? — Not 
on a veiy large scale. There is a certain amount to surrounding wet areas 
foi harvesting, chiefly to British areas. , 

11903. Do they go to the wet aren? — Sometimes. 

11904. Do they go to Hyderabad and Bombay districts? — I am not aware 
of any large emigration there. But I know they go to some of the surround- 
ing districts. 
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xl005. For the more regulnr work?— Yes, chiefly £oi the harvest. 

11906 In these not areas, is there work all the year round? 12 months’ 
rfoik tor the rjot and his labomer* — I doubt whether tlieio is; there is most 
noth at the time ot tinnsplantation of paddy and at tho haivest. 

11907. Aio two crops grown? — In some distucts under some irrigation 
works cliey aie; under othors there is only one. 

1190^ To what extent has this wet cultivation been the result of the irri- 
gation projects mtioduced by tlio Government? — It seems to me to a very 
laige extent. In the deltas it has been due almost entirely to Sir H. Cotton’s 
woik, foi instance the anicuts acioss the Kistna and the Godnrnrh 

11909 You have got ten pel cent of tile total area protected by canal 
u rigntion — I mil not prepnred to say tho exact figure; I am not quite 
certain. 

11910. You have 33 lakhs of acres of cultivation under irrigation; that is 
vour own figure 3 — Yes, that is the area under systems foi wlncli capital and 
levenue accounts aie kept. 

11911. Of that 33 lakhs under irrigation, vvlint proportion is the result of 
major irrigation works undertaken by Government? — The whole of that, I 
think. 

11912. As distinguished from old works which existed? — I could not tell 
you that. My impression is they aie mostly works which have been con- 
stiucted bj Government. There are some exceptions like the Tanjore Grand 
Anicut which has come down from about 300 years ago. 

11913. You could not give any hgui os 9 Could you find out and let us 
have the figures' 1 — Yes, I will tiy nnd find out all the works constructed by 
Government as distinguished from those that have come down.* 

11914. il/r. Cahert: The average aiea of land under the various works, 1 
tlnnk, you hnvo given in the total? — I do not think it distinguishes works 
constructed by Government from the older works. 

11915. Sit Henry Lawrence: I undeistand from your note that irrigation 
wells irrigate 1G lakhs of acres and you hnvo certain surveys being carried on 
with a view to increasing the number of wells. I cannot understand from 
your note what conclusion lias been ai rived at fiom this. Has any conclusion 
been arnved at 9 — Is that a survey of underground water? 

11916. Yes, preciselv 9 — That was done by tho Director of Industries in 
the Depaitmont of Industries. I linve no porsonnl knowledge of it except 
fiom what I have seen from tho Government Older on the subject. I think 
the conclusion was that it was too expensive. 

11917. Too expensive to do what? — To continue the survey. 

11918. Has the survey been completed in certain districts? What I wnnt 
co know is about the practical application? — I do not know anything about 
it. It w as all done by the Deportment of Industries. 

11919. Would they not report to tho Hoard of Revenue? — They report to 
tlic Government in the Development Deportment. 

11920. Then, whose business will it be to see that some final decision is 
made as to whether wells can he inu eased and to pass orders oil thiB survey? 
— I have got tho order of Government here. What Government said was they 
piopose to publish results of the underground survey in tho form of maps 
showing contours of subsoil water. These maps will prove of some assistance 
to tracts m which subterranean wntor has been found. That is tho whole 
acion that has been taken. 

11921. Then the decision as u» whether anything further should be done 
will lest on tho Government. The Board of Revenue are not interested?— 

■* Figures furnished later. Out of 88 lakhs of acres irrigated under systems 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept, 10 lakhs represent the extent 
of old irrigation. 
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No, it is not the business of the Board of Revenue, to go ahead with digging 
wells lOr the yyots. 

11922. 1 am asking for information; I am not imputing any responsibility 
or blame. You have iirigation under you, have you not? — Yo«. 

11923. Irrigation from canals? — J have got it from the levennc point of 
view, not from the professional or irrigation point ot view. 

11924. As regards suggestions for improvements, do they come from you 
or any other authority? — They might; suggestions for work would come from 
ryots and Collectors of districts. 

11925. And suggestions in regard to improrement of w ells ? Where do 
they come from? — I certainly should make them to Government if I lmd any 

11926. They would bo within your province? — Yes. 

11927. The survey jvhich has' been mnde and which may lead to such a 
policy, that suney is not reported to you? — A copy of the older was com- 
municated to me. But the survey « ns made under the control of the Director 
of Industries and repotted direct to Government. 

11928. Then to cany on in that connection you, the Board of Revenue, 
had suggested that the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government 
should be borrowed fiom them? — He wrote offering his services; but I under- 
stand that he is still employed by the Government of Bombay. 

11929. Have the Government of Madias ever employed a Water Divi nor? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

11930. Was there a Water Diviner heie 40 rears ago?— That uas before niv 
time. 

11931. The results of his woik me not well known in this Presidency? — I 
am not an arc of them. 

11932. Sir Ganna Ham: One-thud of area is permanently settled? — Yes, 
appioximatejy. 

11933. If Government convert any dry areas into net nreas, will the terms 
of permanent settlement pieoludc you fiom charging any water advantage 
rate? — If Government supply water to diy lauds, in a permanently settled 
estate they are entitled to charge water rate. 

11934. Not water rale; I mean water advantages in terms of revenue. 
Water rate of course they will have to pay for the use of the watei; but would 
the terms ot permanent settlement preclude them from charging any in- 
creased water rate owing to the advantages of water? — In this Presidency, 
we combine in what we call our water rate what you call water rate and 
water advantage rate; we have got a consolidated rate. 

11935. There are two kinds of rates, water rate and land revenue for the 
use of the land. At a resettlement you raise the rates according to the con- 
dition of the land. In those tracts wlrero the settlement is not permanent, 
of courso you would enhance the revenue; would you not? — Exactly. 

11936. Supposing those tracts wore dry tracts at the time of a previous 
settlement, and you convert them into wet tracts, are you entitled to enhance 
the land revenue at a resettlement? — Yes. in ryotw r ari tracts. 

11937. Would the terms of the permanent settlement preclude your doing 
that? — Yes, in permanently settled estates. 

I193S. Sir Henry Laiotcnce: You make no provision to take such a rate 
in your new Irrigation Bill apart from water rale? — No; we do not. We 
combine the two rates they have in the Punjab. < Tiro only charge besides the 
land assessment that we levy is the water rate. 

11939. Sir Qanga Ham: May I moke my question still clearer? Where 
land is not permanently settled, naturally when the cannl comes in, you would 
enhance the land revenue, would you notP — Not necessarily. 
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11940. Is not your settlement periodical? — Yes, once in 30 years. 

11941. After 30 years, naturally yon revise the rates taking into considera- 
tion the condition of the Innd. The condition of the land improves owing to 
the canal coming in. Would the terms of permanent settlement preclude 
your getting nny advantage on behalf of Government? — You mean in ryot- 
lrnn tracts 9 

11942. Xo, in tracts winch are permanently settled? — We could not touch 
shat we call the pnth-cuih, that is, the permanent assessment the zemindar 
pays; any increase would have to take the form of water rate. 

11943. That is to sny the acreage rate in permanently settled places will 
be more than in periodically settled areas? — Not necessarily. 

11944. You are doing it, I know. I hnve got figures to show that. While 
you ore charging Rs. 5 per acre in ordinary land you are charging more in 
ramindari areas? — It is quite the other way round. In the Kistnu and 
Godasari deltas is zamindaii tracts we clinrge Bs. 5, and in Government ryot- 
•vnri tracts we charge up to Rs. 8 or Its. 9. 

11943. Sir Henry Lairrcnee: You know that in Bombay where water hns 
been brought into a dry tract, the price of land hns gone up sometimes ten- 
fold and twenty-fold. It is proposed there to have some legislation to enable- 
the general tax-payer to get back some of the unearned increment. Have you 
nny proposal of that kind in your new Irrigation Bill? — There is a proposal 
in the Bill to increase the rate when we have got the consent of the holders 
of two-thirds ot the tract within the benefited area to the increased rates. 

11946. Increased water rate or land revenue rate? — Wnter rate. 

11947. You levy no rate on account of the improvement in the valne of the 
Innd per acre which occurs when water is given? — We do not levy any special 
rate; we consolidate it in the water rate; when fixing the water rate we take 
into consideration partly tlio additional value. 

11948. Nothing is taken from the people whose land is being improved by 
reason of water being brought there, apart from the people who actually take 
the water? — Well, it is the people who take the water who get the unearned 
increment. 

11919. This is tlio question. Hither you attach the rate to the actual us© 
of water, or you attach the rate to the land ; in the latter case the rate will 
be paid whether tbe opportunity is taken advantage of or notP — So far as 
we are concerned, we always attach it to the use of the water. 

11950. Sir Ganga Ham: I suppose your acreage rate is a fluctuating rate 
measured on the area actually matuied 9 — What do yon mean by actually 
matured? 

11931. On the crop actually matured 9 — We levy n charge on tlio area 
cultivated. 

11952. It comes to the same thing; you do not levy if cultivation does not 
mature** — Sometimes we do. 

11933. In that case, do you control the quantity of wnter that a zamindnr 
takes; that is to say, do you specify that for a gross area of say 1,000 acres 
he must take only so much wnter, or do jou give him the opportunity of using 
ns much water ns he likes? — I think the Chief Engineer for Iirigotion will ho 
in a better position to answer that. I do not think ns a matter of fact wo do 
control them at all. 

11954. You say the hjdro-electrio scheme hns not jet been thought of? — I 
said thore is one under consideration. ■ 

11955. Which one** — The Pyknra one. 

11956. How much power is it expected to develop; do you know? — I liav© 
no details. 

11957. The Irrigation Commission made certain recommendations for the 
improvement of inigation; do you know that 9 — Yes. 
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11958. Hove they been carried out? — Some of them. 

All of them hove not been carried out. Could you get a statement pre- 
pared showing which have been carried out and which not? 

The Chairman : It will be better to ask the irrigation oflieer. 

11959. Sir Ganga Ham : On the first page of jour note jou give figures of 
loans advanced for the last ten years; how much of that ha« still to be 
recovered and how much has been recovered ? — I could not tell jou off-hand. 
I can get jou the figures. 

119(30. Supposing you convert dry land into wet land, can you tell us ap- 
proximately how much enhancement you would got per oore? — It depends 
very much on the land and the irrigation. 

11961. My object is to find out where by converting dry land into wet land, 
you could get sufficient land revenue which, plus the uatei rate, will make a 
schemo productive and not merely protective? — Well, in the Mettur scheme, 
which has just been started, we are proposing a water rate of Ba. 15 on acre 
for the first crop, paddy crop. 

11962. Bs. 15 an acre?— Bs. 15 per acre for the first crop and Rs. 10 for 
the second crop. 

11963. Have the people agreed ? — Wo expect them to pay these rates. 

11901. Is that enhancement for land revenue and water rate, or only for 
•water rate? — That is the water rate. 

11965. When the resettlement comes, will you enhance the land revenue? 
— The land revenue on ryotwnri areas is liable to enhancement. 

11906. Could you not give me any rough idea as to the amount by which 
you enhance the late at the resettlement, owing to the conversion of dry 
into wet land? — You wish to know how much it comes to actually in rupees?' 

11967. Yes? — Something from Bs. 2 to Bs. 8; it may vary from Bs. 2 to 
Rs. 3, and it may probably go up to Rs. 10 or Bs. 12. 

11968. I mean enhancement of land revenue? — Tho" difference between the 
assessment when the land is dry and tho assessment when the land is wet. 

11069. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that in nddition to the watpr rate? — No. 
That is the amount by which in some cases the consolidated assessment will 
1>e increased; that is the difference botweerr the assessment of dry land and 
the assessment of wet land. 

11970. Would tho ryot have to pay Bs. 5 as water rate and Rs. 10 as land 
revenue? — No. 

11971. Sir Ganga Horn: That is what I wanted to know. The land revenue 
rate would not be more? — Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 on dry land. 

11972. Apart from the water rate the land revenue would go up by Bs. 2 
or Rs, 2-8-0 per acre at a resettlement? — At a resettlement the maximum 
increase wo can put under land revenue is three annas per rupee. 

11973. That is the ordinary enhancement ; not when it is converted from 
dry to wot? — We would not raise tho consolidated assessment more than three 
annas in the rupee. 

11974. Sir Henry Lawrence: What would be the average dry crop assess- 
ment of land to which the water rate would be added? — You mean the fifteen 
rupees? 

11975. Yes? — Piobahly between Re. 1 and Rs. 2. 

11976. So that it might go up from Rs. 1-8-0 to Bs. 1-14-0? — YeS, at a re- 
settlement. 

11977. Sir Ganga Bam: Only 5 or 6 annas?— Three annas in the rupee is 
our maximum. 

> 11978. And your average settlement rate is R«, 1-10-0? — It varies. 

11979. That is, it may amount, to Rs. 2? — Yes 
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119*0. Tf In nil is conceited trom dry to wot you -will cot nt least Its. 5 in 
uater rate and 3 or C annas in land revenue. With this you can mate many 
schemes pioductive instead of inotcctice? — J hope so. 

110S1 Hir Thomai MitMl'tnn: Do tho iyols’ foiosts eomo under the Hoard 
of Hevenno® — Yis, the Forest I’nnchnynts arc under the Board of Bovenue. 

119*2 Can son cue ns any indication ns to tho rate of progress in the 
Inst fm soars 9 — That is not under my charge; it is under the charge of tho 
J. a ml llevenite Commissioner I am m charge of Settlement. 

119*3 But ue could obtain the figures showing the rate of progress? — 
Cortnmlv . 

110*1 With leference to your note on Statistics, could you indicate 
uhether the statistics that mo get from tho Madras l’residonov are equally 
reliable fioni the rnimmlnri and tho ryotwnri tracts® — They are much more 
tollable from flic ryotwnri tracts. 

119* r > In discussing thrift. I think I heard you use the term “reliving 
tho spirit of thnft ’* What T wanted to ask you was whether there was any 
suggestion that the population wns growing less thrifty? — I did not intend 
to use those words, if 1 did use them. 

119*0 You know it is a \orv common suggestion in all parts of the world 
now that the population is growing less thrifty; I wondered whether it had 
renrlied Madras® — That wns not nt tho back of my mind. 

HOST Can yon disconr any lolation between the thrift of the population 
of areas under drr cultivation nnd that of the population of areas under wet 
cultivation, thnt is to say, are tlio populations of the irrigated tract usually 
more thrifty or less thrifts than those in the dry tracts? It has not been 
noted® — 1 have not noticed it myself. 

119**. There is no suggestion that in those famine tracts which you men- 
tion the population is less thrifty than in the regularly settled rief -growing 
tracts? — No 

ft 

119*9. With reference to the c Herts of imprmrnicnts of agrieullure upon 
ymn revenue, you hate explained to us thnt. so far ns land revenue is con- 
cerned. it inn only become effective, at the new settlement, and then is subject 
to ecit.iin rules But is it not the case thnt the pro-peritv of the agricultural 
population must lint o a very large cfTe< t on y our revenue under Excise and 
yonr revenue under Stamp duties? — Undoubtedly, yes. 

11990. These two of course flmtnate with the prosperity or adversity of tho 
population, generally ?— Yes, I agree. 

11991. So that, quite a short period after a notnblo agricultural improve, 
ment lias been made, the tax-payer may derive considerable wlvahlago through 
the Excise or through the Stamp duty, without having to wait for his 30 
years’ resettlement? — -The convorsc Is certainly the case; in a had season 
Excise receipts generally drop. 

11992. You have told us that the ryot is a willing bonnuer; e.vn you de- 
scribe the Government os n willing lender, or as a willing lender when theie is 
need? — I think so. 

11993. Which? — A willing lender when theie is need. 

11991 Thnt is indicated h> yonr figures; there has been a rapid inrrense. 
I was going to ask you, vvhnl actually was the proross by which these figures 
doubled in the two years of fnmine® Wns there an announcement by tlio Gov- 
ernment thnt loans would he much more freely available, or did there come in 
from the districts an insistent demand for larcavi ? — The Collectors represent- 
ed that they had a huge number of applications and required mere money to 
deal with them. 

11995. It was the insistence of the borrower thnt wns the reason for the 
largo mercaso? — Yes. 
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1109G. Professor Gangulec: You do not make it known to the average culti- 
vator that such loans would bo available?— Yes; we do. 

11997. Tn times of scarcity P — In times of senroity, undoubtedly; all the 
district officers undoubtedly make ft 'known. 

11998. Sir Thomas Middleton: As tlio amount of monoy for tarenvi advances 
is strictly limited, you have of course definite rules under which taecaei 
advances are, granted. To what extent does the officer who actually authorises 
tlio advances, tho Collector, I assume, regularly uso his personal know ledge of 
the oircumsiancos in discriminating beta con one advance and anothet 0 Is it 
largely a question of rule, or is it a question of tho personal knowledge of the 
Collector that determines the advance ? — If there is money, and if tho Collector 
has a sufficient allotment, and if the security that the borrower offers is suffi- 
cient, lie would givo the loan when it is asked for, provided it is found that 
the loan is necessary for ,tlic purpose for which tho borrower says ho wishes it 

11990. Tiiat means, in pi notice, advances wonld be given in older of appli- 
cation to reputable borrowers who ran produce sufficient security? — Ye®. 

12000. Are ianavi advances as readily granted in the ramiudnri tracts n® 
in thoiyotwnri tract? — Not to the same extent ; we do grant them to the 
ratnimlnri tenants if they have an occupancy right in their land. 

12001. But if thete were two villages next door to each other, and ono uns 
a znmindnri nnd the other n ryotwnti. would the Collector, in practice, endeav- 
our to satisfy the ryotwari tillage before he accepted any applications from 
the zamindnri village? lb -there nny discrimination? — There is no discrimina- 
tion, according to the rules. 

12002. The difference arises from tire condition of the borrower, not from 
the attitudo of the lender? — It is all a matter of the security. 

12003. T)r. 'Under: I3ow long hare yon been in this Presidency?— 32 years. 

12004. You have sen cd as a district officer? — Yes, for the gi eater part. 

12005. In different districts? — Yes. 

1200(5. Even if tkose cultivnloih became models of thrift, do you think they 
would have a largo surplus out of which they could save? Given the will to 
have on their side, do you think they possess the power to put by money 
ngninsl bad years? — I think that ii flic Rpirit of thrift beenmo n good deal 
commoner among litem it would probnlrly bo followed by various other tmprove- 
'ments which would enable them to f>nvc money in good years; they would piob- 
nbly not marry so early m life, nnd Iheir families would not be ns large ns they 
are; that would probably he lollowed by other improvements in their condi- 
tion, which would enable them to snve in good years for tire bad your-,. 

12007, Mr. Kamnt: In good years, tho cultivator has a surplus? — That is 
my belief. 

12003. J)r. Jlydcr: That would apply to these delta or rich areas; would it 
apply <to the Ceded ’Districts. Bellnry, Annnlnpur, Kurnool and Onddnpnh? 
Do you think -the cultivator has got enough surplus out of which he could 
save? — In a good year he could have a surplus, but the trouble is that good 
years arc *-o rate, up there; that is tho trouble about Bellary nnd Ananfapur. 

’12009. 'With 'regard to the question of fragmentation, in criticising tho 
scheme of Mr. Kcatingc of Bombay you say that the standard of comfort of 
tho omrer vnrios. T can understand that the standard of < omfort would vary, 
if the people were rich, among differont classes. Would it vary vory much in 
the case of tho people wo have specially in view, that is to Bay. people who®o 
holdings are not big enough to support them nnd their families from year to 
year, the class ot people who are not high in the social scale, tho ordinniy culti- 
vators? Docs this standard > i ary much among tho different districts' of the 
Presidency?— I should not like to answer that off-hand; it is vory difficult to 
say. 

12010. T was wondering whether there was much in the objection niged by 
tho Government ot Mndrns or the Board of Kevonue. whether there was a 
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gieat venation in the standard of comfort of tlio ordinary run of cultivators? 
— lou are talking of people with holdings who have subsidiary occupations? 

12011. Yes s’ — It would depend on how far they depended on cultivation and 
on how far the} depended on a subsidiniy occupation; would it not? 

12012. Hint, ot course, would mean that the variation would be less, if they 
had more land'’ — Yes, 1 think so. 

12013 There must come a point which determines this question, whether 
the cultivator can support a family out of the proceeds of a given area, talcing 
.ill the other cncumstances, fertility, irrigation, rainfall, etc., into considera- 
tion” — Yon want to know if there was a wide variation in the standard of corn- 
tort of this class of people from one district to another? 

12014. Yes? — I do not know. 

12015 I understand that the Cauveiy-JIettnr project is going to improve 
and secuie tho water-supply of the existing irrigated area of about a million 
acres. Here you have got the consolidated wet assessment, hate yon not? — 
Yes. 

12016. It is going to bring under cultivation an additional area amounting 
to 221,000 acres of second crop. Can you tell me whether you are going to 
have a consolidated wot assessment on this additional area as wollP — No, wo 
propose to charge water rates; we do not propose to consolidate tho water 
rate with tho dry assessment. 

12017. 'What relation is there going to be between the chnrge on the pre- 
sent area and on the consolidated area” Are you going to equnlise. or level 
up?— We cannot do anything with the existing area; it already has this con- 
solidated wet rate which is not liable to alteration for the next 30 years, until 
the next resettlement. 

12018. You say that the actual field to field distribution of water is in tho 
hands of the cultivators themselves. Is that the practice? — Yes. 

12019. You say inter on, ns a renson ngninst the introduction of tho system 
of distribution of water on a volumetric basis, that it would bo impossible to 
measure tho quantity flowing into each field. Tf the field to field distribution 
is in the hands of the people themselves, jou arc in a much better position to 
introduce the volumetric system in jonr Presidency? — If they would agree to 
it} jou would base to get ngt cement between themselves, that they were willing 
to be served by any particular meter. 

12020. But at present, nil you do is to deliver a certain quantity of water, 
and yon leave the actual field to field distribution to tlio people themselves; 
they manage it amongst themselves? — Yos. 1 

12021. If you had this volumetric system, a module or some other kind of 
measuring device, jour part of the business wonld be verj' small; the rest of 
the distribution, being m the hands of the people themselves, would he very 
easy?— You would not then be charging the individuals by the meter reading; 
jou distribute tho meter rending amongst the individuals according to their 
acreage, which is not the volumetric system. 

12022. Are those pamhajnts, the Irrigation Pnnelinjats which \ou have 
introduced in the Presidency, proving successful” — Sevcial of them have been 
quite successful so far. Onlj* thej' have not been working long. It is pre- 
mature, I think, to express nny definite opinion ns to their ultimate success. 
Several of them have been doing good work. 

12023. Is not the introduction of volumetric Bvstem hampered by tho subtle- 
ties evolved by the Board of Bevenue in Madras? — I am not aware what 
subtleties the question refers to. 

12024. You had in your Presidency from 1880 to 1900 diffeiont systems of 
water rate, a differential system, a fixed rate system, and a consolidated sys- 
tom. At one time or other the Board of Revenue recommended those and two 
or three years later they objected most strongly to oge pniticular system; I 
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was wondering whether these subtleties were not evolved by the Board of 
■Revenue themselves P — 1 do not know who is responsible. 

12025. Dcu'an Bahadur Baghavaipja: There is n certain amount of vague- 
ness on the question of the liability of tlio land revenue being enhanced on 
enter being brought to dry land. Do not the Settlement Rules at present 
state that during the currency of a settlement if water is made accessible to 
dryland nnd the land he converted to net, the land could be reclassified as wet 
and the wot classification applied to it, in which case tho revenue due to the 
land as such would bo greater than the revenue duo to the land ns dry, apart 
from the revenue due to water P — It might bo gi eater or it might be less. 

12020, Generally it would be greater, I take it, because you would not take 
the water to very poor lands, dry land. I am referring to the consolidated 
wet assessment method? — I should think it would generally be greater. It 
might be the one or it might be the other. 

12027. .And that enhancement could be eflooted even during tho currency 
of a settlement or at the next settlement if an nica of dry land is converted 
into wet by a new irrigation project? — The exact rate that would be charge- 
able is fixed by a provision in tlio settlement notification for the district, nnd 
of course at the next resettlement it would be liable to mi enhancement. 

1202ft. At the next re«ettleineut? Even during the currency of n settle- 
ment it a land gets new irrigation then it could lie re-elacsified nnd the nsse<»- 
ment enhniiced immediately; nnd at the time of the next resettlement the 
assessment could lie enhanced more than 183 per cent which is the maximum 
prescribed for land in rcgnrd to which no improvement had been effected or in 
regard to which no re-elnssitiration of soil takes plnceP — I nm not sure I have 
caught the point. 

12029. If a re-climsificntiou of soil takes place on resettlement, this limit 
of 18 J per cent enhancement does not apply? — No. But ro-clos«ifications are 
unusual. 

12030. They are unusual, true. But if an nrea is brought under an iirign- 
tion pioject you will certainly re-cla^sify if it is considered that the quality 
of the soil as wet land Wonld be different from its quality or classification as 
dry land? — It might he necessary, yes. 

12031. If lands which nro now on tho margin of cultivation or lauds which 
are now non-clns-iificd and which nro not therefore held on paiiah , could ns a 
result of agricultural research he successfully cultivated, there would ho a very 
considerable accession to the revenue of tho Government, is that not soP — Yes. 

12032. We have extensive areas of such land in this Presidency? — Roughly 
0 million acres, 1 believe. 12 j million neies of winch perhaps half would he 
capable of being cultivated. 32J million acres is tbe cultivable waste accord- 
ing to our accounts. 

12033. Sir Henry Lawrence; What are the 0 million acres you refer to? — 
Waste, cultivable land. 

12031. Jn the whole Presidency P—Yos. 

12033. What is the distinction between llie>,o fl millions nnd tho 12J mil- 
lions? — A lot of it i° uncultivablc. 

12030. Be trail Bahadur BagJmvnym: According to account-, theic are 12J 
million acres of land which are cultivable but not held on pntiah, that is, which 
arc not held by ryots on pit iinh. May I take it that at least half of that aron 
could he cult hated if, ns a ie.nl t ot agricultural rosonich, hotter methods of 
cultivation arc discovered ?— ' Yes, that is so. 

12037. 7‘io/cao.r Oangulrc: In jour final report the cultivable waste In this 
Presidency is stated to bo over 12 million aeies. How is it you sny it is 6 
millions? — T do not suppose more than 0 millions of it can ho u«ed. It is un- 
douhtedlj' beyond the margin of cultivation. ’ 

1203 s . The Chau man: Economically unculturnble under the present condi- 
tions? — Yes. 
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120,10. 1‘rnfa'Or Gangutcr: Thorp nre no dotn to go on? — It h m\ opinioh. 

120)0 Dm an Dnhothtr Vnghaiayya: One question in regard to the con- 
cession referred to liy the Chairman, tli.it is ficedom fiom immwijl Ml the 
ense of liiiids in the ryot's holdings siliich may lie set npnrt for graving. We 
non exempt from nssossment, from w nter Hite, nil fodder crops and gn i>n 
nmnitre pi ops You do not, 1 hclieus, nnticipnto ninth difficulty S' I take it 
tlmt sou hove no grout object inn to such nrens act npnrt for pasture being 
exempted from assessment *’ — I hnse not considered that qurstiou. I should 
lilie to consider it before Rising tin opinion. There might he practical difficul- 
ties nbout it 

12CH1. Mm i suggest tlint there is one difficulty. One reason against 
giving that concession is the risk of the concession being abused ami large 
nrens ot poor lauds being reserved for past me by ryot* silio do not mm a 
sufficient number of uiltlc hut sslm Mould like Inmllcvs people iilth tattle to 
grave on those hinds Yes. 

12012 There is that risk 5 ’ — Yes 

12013 And sou also probably foresee the i tsk of n substantial dinuutition 
in the land res mine from dry hinds 1 ' — Yes, that is right. 

120)4 Ka« in regard to loans iimlei these tno Acts, the Agriculturists’ 
boons Act and the bond Improvements lai ins Art, do yon agree isith me from 
your experience that the extent to ninth these \ets tiro availed of hy the I sots 
is limited inninlv by the amount of money that Goiemmcht nmke nvnilnhle, 
mid tlmt if Gni eminent rottld Rise more money the ryots Mould be it tiling to 
utilise nil tlmt money? Is it jour experience flint Collet tors ore winh'e to 
advance to the full the allotments made hy the llonrd under instruction trom 
the (Jos eminent? — 1 do not think there has been mis difficulty in disjtn ing ot 
tlioir svliole allotments, 

12015. 1 nl«a believe it is your experience tlmt if you mint to push loans ii< 
any pnitienlnr area nnd appoint a special officer you get the work done in a 
remarkably short time? — Yes. Of cottise it is done miielt mote quitkly. 

1201(1. And it has not lieen the experieme of Government tlmt nnv snb-t:in- 
lial portion of these loans advanced are irrieoieinbler— It has not been ray 
experioiue during the time I liave been in clmrge of tbe unit. 

120)7, Almost the sihole of such ndinmes are icroscrnble?— Tlmt bn- been 
my experience. 

1204^. To n quest inn put hy the Clmiiman nbout the to*nl indcbteilness of 
’the ryot population, sour answer tins that thete acre no statistics. We hose 
•no Rtntisties svliirli sboss the entire iudohledno-s of the ryot pojuilntian : but is 
it not uitliin your hnosrledgo tlmt spceinl rconomie enquiries cornl lined in 
typical villages by our Settlement Officers during the last tun or three re- 
settlements base dl*e1o->ed tlmt nbout 75 per tent of the lyot population is in 
debt 5 — 1 think tlmt is correct, in the o villagw. 

Sir Denry Lnirrencc : Disclose the jiercentago siliirh is indebted ? 

Damn Dahailur Itagharayyn: And the extent nl-o. 

The Chiii i man: And tho oxtent to sihich the debt is set nred am! unset ured - 

Damn Dahndur iinghauwyir Tho debt is mostly secured. 

120)0. Sir llmry IxMcrmcc.- Conld you produce nny figures to .host the 
extent ol the indebtedness nnd the extent to sibn.li it is >emredr if lh,-s.> 
enquiries lmsc been made, ton yon let its base the result*.? — Yes. 

12070. The Dhaiiman: 1’erh.tps you might put in n statement? — Yes 

12051. Damn Jiahaelur Jlaghaiayya: With regatd to secured debts, base 
we not figures in tho llegist ration Department nhtch give u« the total mmuat 
indebtedne-s of the peoplo? It may not mean that the total 7*7 pci cent is 
agricultural population; but sic have figures, have mo not, phoning the total 
(extent to wlucli people in the Presidency borron on mot tenges and the -total 
extent to which they sell lands?— Prom the Pcgistiation documents, ye- 
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12032. And the value of the property which is held, the sale value of the 
property and also the amount which is raised by mortgaging the property? — 
Yes ; but there are possibly transactions which are not registered. 

12033. They are not valid according to the Civil Law, is not that so? — I am 
not a great authority on that particular point. 

12054. Am I right in assuming that from what you said some time back you 
would like agriculture to be brought under the Board of Revenue ns it was 
some time ago? — No. I merely meant to express n pious regret that it had 
been taken away. 

12035. You do not go so far as to say thnt the department should be bi ought 
back under the control of the Board of Revenue? — No, I should not. I have 
not gone into that question seriously. 

12056. What do you think is the amount of touch that exists between the 
Revenue staff of the district and the staff of the Agricultural Department 
working in thnt district? — It is some years since I wns a Collector and I am 
not in a position to say 

12057. Well, I will not pursue that. In regard to this question of the sur- 
vey of subterranean sources of water you are nwnro that the district of Bollary 
is the driest dibtrict in tho Presidency with the smallest number of wells 
correspondingly or piopoitionntely ? — I think Anantapur is slightly drier. 
There is not much diffeienco between tho two. 

12058. The number of wells in Anantapur is much larger? — Yes. 

12059. Bellary is ns much a dry district ns Annntnpur? — Yes. 

12060 You would ngiee to a survey being made at least in tho districts 
of Bellary, Anantapur. Kurnool, Cuddnpnh and Ganjam. I do not know 
about the physical condition of the Gnnjam soil. If in Ganjam also it is 
difficult to find water then in all these districts you would advocate a 
surrey to be made? — J am not sure I would advocate the survey to be made 
on tho lines already made which do not seem to he very practical. I think 
the matter shonld be examined as to w-hether we could get some more 
definite information about our underground supply of water; on what lines 
1 am not in a position to suggest. 

15061. The Baja o] Parlahimedi : In lyotwnii arens when n dry field is 
com ertrd from its mannwari conditions, that is entiioly dependent on the 
rain«, to wot, is it not assessed differently? — No, not unless wnter is taken 
from n Government souice of irrigation, 

12062. The ryot actually pays dry assessment tliongh he cultivates paddy 
entirely upon rain irrigation or some other non-Government sonrees? — 
Yes. 

12063. Iriespeotive of znmindari or ryotwnri arens, is it the dulv of the 
village accountant or village hcndmnn to furnish Government with informa- 
tion regarding crops? — Yes. 

12064. For such things as births and deaths it is tho village headman. 
For the first report about famine and othor things, I think tho village 
Nayudn has to report? — About famine? 

12065. YesP— We do not depend upon the village headman for informa- 
tion about distress. 

12066. Are not his view’s taken nt nil in the matter in the very early 
stages 9 — The lowest official, I think, whose views are reported is the Revenue 
Inspector in his weekly season and crop report. 

12067. lie gets of coin so tho signatures of these group Nayudits ? — Tho 
.Revenue Inspector? 

120CS. Yes?— No. 

12069. For epidemics, the village mnnsifs are lelied upon for report? — 
It is their business. * 

12070. On page 201, pntagiaph 3 of question 7 vou say the status- of a 
poison in a village depends to a gieat extent on whether he possesses land. 
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Non. in the ca=o of the village staff, would you suggest that, in place of 
lemuneiation m cash, land mnv be piovided® — T think it is too late in the 
day foi that 

12071 You would not like to say anything on that point? — Not without __ 
some consideration 

12072. Then on page 208, with reference to question 8, it would not be 
better to hold the mvnitf responsible for water distribution? I mean to 
sav for the pioper consumption of water for the second crop. Of couise, 
jou know in certain paits they entirely depend upon water from tanks and 
<vnnls, for s<-cond crop especially. Would you not hold the village munsif 
lesponsible to see that the water is not wasted? — Instead of leasing it to the 
ryots themselves 5 

12078 E\actlj 5 — I am not sure whether it would make any difference. 

12074. Then just a general question on the encouragement of private 
todies to take up irrigation works. In the piesent law as it stands the 
parties concerned cannot effect a contract between themselves and it should 
be confirmed by p couit of law. Would it not bo better, if the contract 
wns effected on bond fide grounds by the pnrties concerned, tlint the mere 
rtgistration of the document should make it valid? — I am not Bure that it 
would mnke vciy much difference. 

12075 Of course at present they have to go to court unnecessarily whether 
•they wish to or not 5 — If they lioth ngree the proceedings in court are purely 
formal I think 

12076 The Chaiiman: Entirely inexpensive? — I do not think very ex- 
pensive. 

12077. They cost something? — Some stamp duties. 

12078. The Raja of Fatlalimedf What do jou think of this? Would you 
stick to the present system oi would you nltei it? — It has never been suggested 
-to mo thnt the present provisions cause inconvenience. I never found that 
throughout my distiict experience. It wns never suggested to mo thnt they 
hampered the enrrying out of improvements 

12079. For instance, if it is agreed by both the pnrties that they go to 
■court simply for i egistration, thnt is, without going into actual consideraiou 
of the area and ihc circumstances of the works, the conrts may nevertheless 
■substantially reduce the rates agreed upon by the ryots? — I linve not come 
across any such case. 

12030. There is no harm in having such laxity? — I would not, until the 
■necessity for altering the present position was prosed to me. 

120S1. There would be no harm in altering the regulation nnd cutting 
out the courts altogether? — It could not be done without legislation. 

120S2. Should this pressuie come from the Collector or be brought to 
bear by the Prouncial Legislature® — I think pressure should come from the 
Legislature 

12083. Sir Jame* MarKcnna: You linvo told us thnt tlio Board of Revenue 
lime nothing to do with the Agricultural Department Con you toll me 
whether iCo-operntive Ciedit nnd Agriculture ore nil under one Minister? — 
They nro all under the Development Minister at present. 

12034 And the orders of that Minister issue ns oideis of the Government 
of Madias in the Development Depaitment? — Yes. 

120S5. In the course of joui long experience ns a district officer have you 
•come across large zemindars and large landholders who take particular 
inteiest in the operation of the Agricultural Depnttmont? — Yes 

12030. How far does thnt interest extend to anything like operations in 
their own lands® — The cn c e I was thinking of was the Pmlnkimedi estate 
which hns an agiicultuial fnim 

12037. Can von think of any other? — Several estates that pass tin ouch 
the hands of the Court of Wards have agricultuial farms 
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12088. Apart from that liavo you scon any particular interest on the 
pai t of the zamindars ; wo have got to look to them for help in the dissemina- 
tion of the results P — -It has not come to my notice. 

120S9. It is only in cases where the estates have been under the Court of 
"Wards P — Yes, I think so. 

12090. Piofessor Ganoulec: I desiie to ask you one or two questions of a 
preliminary nature. In reply to the Chairman you have stated that there 
"has been considerable agricultural improvement in this Presidency. Is that 
improvement in respect of the unit of cultivation or do you mean the 
rmprovement obtained by the extension of cultivation P — I mean the ryots are 
getting more and better crops than, before, 

12091. Has the yield per acre of food crops increased P — I think the value 
of the cotton crop has considerably improved since they adopted the seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department. 

12092. That is, you base your remarks chiefly on the extension of culti- 
vation and the introduction of commercial crops P — I am not basing them so 
sruch on the extension of cultivation ns on the improvement of the crops. 

12093. Per unit per acre? — Yes. 

12094. For instance, take the case of transplantation of paddy. In what 
percentage of the total area under pnddy has the single seedling method of 
transplantation been adopted? — I could not tell you. 

I find from the Statistical Atlas of the Madras Presidency, that 2 per 
•cent, of the total area under paddy is under this economical transplantation. 

12095. In determining assessment do you depend on the soil? — At the 
(Original settlements we did. 

12096. And at further settlements? — We usually take into consideration 
'the question of prices, the increase or decrease in the price of the land, 
and the general economio condition of the tract, as compared with the last 
■settlement. 

12097. I am referring to soil classification, showing various types of soil; 
do you depend upon that? — At the original settlements in the Presidency 
there was a soil classification; at resettlements it is usually a percentage 
•enhancement. 

12098. At resettlements you do not take into consideration classification 
of the soil; do I understand you right P — We do not as a rule re-classify the 
soil. 

12099. You also depend upon the kind of crops grown; do you not? — 
At the original settlements we took the staple foodgrains of the district and 
based our rates on that. We took the averngo outturn in the field and made 
■deductions for cultivation expenses and other expenses, and we arrived at 
•the net total; something less than half of that was taken as a reasonable 
assessment. , 

12100. Do you know whether any soil survey has been undertaken in tlim 
presidency? — I am not ceitaiu. 

12101, Not by the Department of Agriculture? — I do not know. 

12102. Judging from the statement that jou have given us (the memoran- 
dum on land settlement), I have the impression that the Board of Revenue 
depends largely on its levenuo officcis for agiicultural information, that is 
information with regard to soil and the kind of ciop, etc. Do you think 
capacity for getting reliable information icgarding agricultural condition^ 
and "=omc knowledge in scientific agriculture will be helpful to the revenue 
•officers? — It would not do them any harm; I do not know whethei it would 
•do much good. r 

12103. Knowledge novel does harm to any one ; but do you think such 
information would help thorn in discharging their duties efficiently, make 
them more efficient officeis? — T should like to know what details you are 
referring to. 
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32104 I am referring to this fact; in fixing tile assessment of ft certain 
area ion depend upon tho claw of soil, whether it is clay, sand and w on; 
also you depend on the hind of crops grown, and also on the outturn. 
These’ arc essentially agricultural nnd economic data 9 — Yes 

12103 So. in otdei to understand these data piopeily I fool some sort 
of education in scientific agriculture might ho useful and perhaps essential 
to lotenuo officers - — Wo very seldom have any re-classification of soils now. 
Tho classification, ns I said, has already been done at the original settlement 
At a resettlement the factors that nre taken into consuleintiou are increase 
ir prices, increase in the monetaiy value of land, and goncrnllv tho economic 
condition of the tract. Tioni that point of view n technical knowledge of 
ngnenltuinl science is linidly necessary. 

12100 When «ns settlement first carried out in this Presidency? — The 
original settlements aero carried out in tho sixties, 

12107 With regnid to faccni'i lonns, can you give us pn idea of the 
foininlities through a Inch a ryot has to go bofoto he obtain* the loon? — 
He puts in an application to tho Tahsildar, which is umiuIIj sent to the 
Tlciemie Inspcctoi who enquires. His enquiry is chiefly directed to, seeing 
whethoi the security offcicd is sufficient; he lias got to moke enquiries n« 
to tho mniket value of tho land, nnd this lie does liy local inspection nnd 
examination of sole deeds, ho has got to seo whether the application is 
bond fide, for instance, especially m fho ca«o of loans for buying cattle, 
whether the man who wants tho cattle really lins land to enltiuite, or 
whether he limits the loan for other purposes. Tho Roiontie Inspector 
sends hi- repnit fo the Tnlisildar. who passe; orders on it himself if it ii a 
small loan, or s’nds it to tho divisional officer, the Deputy Collector, if 
it is n Inigo amount. 

1210 Q lVhnt time is imolied in nit that process 9 — That depends lerv 
much on tho stiff nnd on the nitnre of tho case. If you get a special staff 
nnd n peifectly simple case the loan might ho granted in a week or ton 
dnjs; on the other hand, if the oidinoiv establishment denis with it, and if 
there i« a lot of other it oik to he done by them, tlieio might be considerably 
grcatoi delay. 

12100 .1 Ir Cah-crt ■ Is land the security under both Acts 9 — Land i= tho 
usual secuuti , undei the Agriculturists’ Loans Act personal security is nl«o 
accepted 

12110. For loans under the Land Improiomont Loans Act? — Land is tho 
usual security 

12111. PioJ'isnr Ganqulec: Are you of opinion that these taccavi loin* 
hmo really reached the average small holder? — In n good many oases they 
haic, 1 think 

12112 Could you tell the Commission what percentage of the total 
applications hns been refused doting the Inst five years?— I can supply you 
with those figures, but I cannot giie them off-hand. 

12113 You can submit an account of the percentage of (he total applica- 
tions refused dining tho last file jeais? — Yes; we hare got ihese figures. 

12111. Do you grant iheso lonns on tho security of crops 9 — No; wc 
would not grant them unless the man iiad occupancy light in the land. 

12113 We have been told that in other Provinces they arc tiying to make 
these lai cmi loans popular tin ough ro-operatue societies.' Would yon .tpptoic 
of the suggestion of making tho Department of Agriculture " or tho to- 
operntiie societies, where they exist, agencies for granting these laccnvi 
loans?— No; I do not think I should 

12116 You do not approve of that suggestion?— I should prefer the ryot 
to look to the oo-oporntive societies rather than to Goi eminent for his loans. 

12117. You would not utilise tho co-operatiie societies for popularising 
taccavi loans? — No; I should prefer the ryot to go to the co-operntiic socioty, 
but tho co-operatire society should get the money from the central banks or 
urban banks. 
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12118, With regard to your answer to question 7, you toll us that 
Government’ “actively assist” the cultivator in sub-dividing his land. I do 
not undei stand the woids “actively assist.” Would you explnin? — When a 
man sells pni fc of ins field and wishes the othex part to be separately registered 
m Ins name, we have the measurements taken and the two plots separately 
legisteied in our recoids and plotted in our field maps. 

12119. That is “actively assisting” him? — Yesj perhaps it is not a very 
good expiossion, 

12120. You say on page 264 “ Most of the smaller xyots have also sub- 
sidiary occupations." On what facts and figuies do you base that state- 
ment? — I say that fxom my geneial administrative and executive experience. 

12121. It is your impiession that most of the ryots in the Presidency have 
subsidiary occupations? — The smaller ljots. 

12122. What paxticulnr occupations have you in mind; spinning or 
nearing or bosket making:' — Yes. In some cases thov do a good deal of 
agneultmal work for the larger landholders as well; if the man has a cait 
and bullocks, he will do cniting work and so on. 

12123. You think that most of the ryot’s time is fully occupied? — No; 
I do not know. 

12124. One tr two questions about iirigation. How many acios have 
you undei tank inigation? Can you give us nil idea?— -Tanks ns distin- 
guished from cnnals? 

12125. Yes? — I cannot give the figures oiT-hnnd. 

12126. The Chaiiman: Probably the irrigation officer will be able to put 
them before usP — In tlie figures I gave both are included. 

12127. Piofessor Ganqulce: Yes, J notice tlint. One woid about iruga~ 
t'on Pnncliayats. Are these Irrigation Pnnchnyats nlready in existence or 
have you only just btarted to foim them? — A few hove been in existence for 
some yeais. 

12128. What purpose have you in view in suggesting the formation of 
Inigation Pnncliayats? — Most of them have been foimed to arrange for tlio 
disti lbUtiou of water; in some cases also to clear the chnnnels of silt. 

12129. Ho yon think such a system would load to better administration 
also? — -In 'ome cases they are quite promising. 

12130. Do you think such n system will nlso help to develop a senso of 
responsibility amongst tho villagers? — Yes; I should think so. 

12131. Just as in tlie case of Foiest Panebayats which they sa.v have 
been successful, y'ou wnnt Irrigation Pnuchnynts on the same principle. Is 
tlieie any scheme befoio you for restoring these tanks that aie silted up 
and cannot be used for ixngation? — We have wliat axe called Tank Restora- 
tion Parties winch woik in vniious districts preparing estimates, and bring- 
ing up the tanks in the districts to a cextain level of efficiency. In some 
cases that involves the lepait of tanks that had been abandoned for some 
time. 

12132. Mr. Calvert: Do you think there will be any difficulty in tlie Board 
of Revenue giving us an intioductory note, something on the lines of the 
Introduction to the Statistical Atlas on the general economic position of 
Madras ruial areas? — That could be done. 

12133. Madras has given us no introductory summary at all. For instance, 
we do not oven knoxv the cultivable aien in Madias? — That can easily be 
given. 

12134. It would be useful if wo could have this introductory chapter 
reprinted in a shorter form? — Yes. That could easily bo done. 

12133. Could you give us figures showing the classification of holdings by 
size of holdings?— "We can give you figures according to tho assessment paid, 
that is probably a more accurate criterion in this Presidency of the value 
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of the men’s holding than the acreage is I mean we hare got fignres to 
show how many ryots pay under He. 1 as assessment, how many under Hs. 10, 
how many under Rs. 30, and so on. 

12136. Can we hare a statement giring the totals with the acreage ia 
each class? — Yes; I can gire the total acieage. 

12137. That will gire us the ryots’ holdings, but you Imre no figures, I 
understand, showing the oultirators’ holdings, including the tenants? — ■'Wo 
hare no record of the sub-leases. 

12138. According to the figures here giren, about 19 per cent, of the 
total population are tenants; that comes to about 8 million people; hare 
you any information os to the economic position of these 8 million people?— 
These tenants, did you say? 

12139. They ore shown as tenants; SI'S per cent, landowners and 
19 2 per cent, tenants; that is about 8 million people? — There is a good 
r'enl which is scattered about in Settlement Reports and such other docu- 
ments; I am not awaro that it has all been gathered together. 

The Chairman: Probably, the best way. would be to put in a complete 
btatoment of the information that we required, and to ask the Gorernment 
of Madras to proride us with as much as possible. 

12140. Mr. Calvert : Would it be possible to saj how many of these 8 million 
people hare iny fixity of tenure, and how many are merely tenants at will?— 
Does the question refer to ryotwari land? 

12141. This is the total population f — Then that will include the znmin- 
daries; we have nc accurate figures with regard to the zamindari areas. 

12142. In ryotwari areas, can these tenants obtain loans under the two 
Acts? — No; they have no occupancy right; only the man with occupancy 
right ran get it; it is the pattadar, the ryot who has the ocoupancy right. 

12143. Generally, nre Government doing nnything special foi the economic 
rplift of these 8 million tenants? — Not that I am aware of. 

12144. Apparently, nothing? — We hate no legislation protecting them; 
there is nothing in the way of restricting the rents that the owner takes 
tram them. 

12146 Dewan Bahadur Jtaghavayya : Cannot the tenants got advances 
cndei the Agriculturists’ Loans Act? Under the Land Improvements Loans 
4ct property security is required, but under the Agriculturists' Loan. Act 
aannot they get loans in times of scarcity for seed and purchase of cattleP — 
They can, if they gire proper security. 

12146 Tenants-at-will ? — Yes; if they give proper security they can get 
it. 

12147. Mr. Calvert : On the question of State loans. I have not yet quite 
understood the position. I understood you said in reply to some other 
Member that you are satisfied with the total sum of the loans advanced? — 
Yes, thnt is correct. 

12148 Of the total cost of cultivation, the greater port is met either 
by the labour of the cultivator and his family, or his cattle, or by labour 
paid in kind at the end of the liarvosting. Could you give any hind of the 
figure showing the cash expenditure requiied per note; would’ it be Rs. 2, 
Rs. 3, dr Rs 4, per ncio* 1 — It would bo very much according to the size 
of the man’s family and so on. 

12149. Would it be Rs. 6? — It would vary a great deal in different 
circumstances. 

12160. Very small in any case? — Yes. 

.12161. I see yonr nveiage of loans advanced for 10 years is Rs. 17 lakhs, 
which is loss than 1 anna per cultivated acre? — Yes. 

12162. And in noimal years your advance is merely a few pies per 
cultivated acre. Do you think that is a satisfactory position? — I do not 
think the ryot should look to Government in normal years to finance him. 
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12153. I see from the figures here that the Punjab Government pave double 
the sum that Madras Government garo lor the snmo year, and still they are 
dissatisfied with thr amount they are distributing? — As being too small? 

12154. As being too small? — My view is that in normal years the ryot 
should not look to Government to finance him. 

12155. Jt is nquestion of Government i m>r* the moneylender 4 — 1 should 
prefer the ro-oporal i ve eoelelles to late tho place of the money !end«r«. 

12150. But your co-operative societies only toueh about 8 per cent, of 
the rural population ; there are still P2 per cent, that have to go to Goi em- 
inent or the moneylender? — Yes. 

12157, JTns any estimate been prepared of tho sum borrowed annually 
from the money lender? — For the w hole Presidency? 

12158 Vos?— Not that T know of. 

12150. 1 gather that of these loans advnnred. very little indeed lias to bo 
written off as irrecoverable? — That lias been my experience. 

12160. 1 do not quite understand why you say that relaxation of tho 
lilies would he possible only at the expense of the general tax-payer? — We 
now only insist on security to the value of the loan that we grant: formerly, 
wo insisted on security o*f the value of 23 per cent, in excess of the loon 
gianted. It. is veiy difficult to fix the market value of land. We fi\ it 
with reference to the m(u Let valuo of similar lands. When there is a 
forced sale hy Government, which is the most unpopular of sales, it is very 
seldom that that fignie is obtained. If ire relaxed these i tiles, ve should 
probably have more forced sales, so that ire could not recover anything like 
the amount advanced. 

12101. But are forced sales any considerable proportion of the total?— 
They* lnivo not been so, bo far, in my expet ienro; but I think they are likely 
to he greater, in consequence of tlio increased advances wo hare made in 
recent yearn; especially as the grentor part of these loans was granted in 
tho districts of Auantnpur and Bellary, very poor districts, and when the 
loans como in for repayment, I think that tho proportion of tho irrecoverable 
items is likely to incrense. 

12162, Of tho total number of tyofwari pnttas, say 1} millions, a very small 
proportion, indeed, of thoso arc actually receiving loans under these two 
Acts? — A very small number. 

12163. That is 1 anna per nore? — Yes. 

12161. Wo have some other evidence of schemes for land inipiovewertt, 
which aro being held up foi want of funds under tho Land Tmprovemento 
Loans Act. Is there any difficulty in getting funds for these loan®? — Once 
oi twice I have had to worry Government a bit to got as much as I wanted, 
but, as a rule, I have ultimately got it. 

12165. T do not understand what difficulty thers can lie. under the 
present Reforms scheme, in providing money required For loans? — It may 
happen that in the middle of the year there may be a demnnd as there 
was two yeais ago, after the floods, and there may' bo no budget provision; 
that makes it difficult. 

12166. But the Loans Fund does not go into the regular budget, it is 
separate? — It is a separate budget, but we budget to got so many lakhs 
of rupees for loans In the year. If the demnnd for loans is suddenly greatly 
increased, it may not be possible for Government to supply all the money 
even out of the loans budget. 

12167. Has your Board of Revenue ever considered the suggestion that, 
instead of advancing the loans under the Land Improvements l»sns Act. 
they should themselves carry out the improvement, and recover the cost 
over a period of years hy a special acreage cess? — I do not think so. 

1216^. Tho net result would be almost the same, of courser — It would 
involve a good deal more of Government interference. I think. 
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12169. And better insurance that the money was being spent for the 
object intended?— It would make Government even more paternal than it is. 
1 thmlr 

12170. The question is one of dealing with these potty cultivators; it 
would be difficult to leave these potty cultivators entirely to themselves, 
would it not? — I do not think tho suggestion would over bo made. 

12171. I am sorry to got book to this question of water rate; I still cannot 
understand it. If you open a now canal to-day on a formoily dry area, 
what happens in the way of recovering your vvnter dues? — •'Wo fiv a water 
rnte, which will bring ill a sufficient roturn, and ebatgo Hint in addition to 
tho assessment which the land has already been paying. 

12172 You charge an acreage rale? — Yes, an acreage rate. 

12173. Vaiying slightly with crops? — Well, wo have got loughly two 
rates, for wet crops and for dry crops; tho into for wet ciops is usually about 
twice the rate foi dry crops. 

12174. Would sugarcane, cotton and millets pay the same into? — Sugni- 
canc would ho treated ns a double wet crop; it would pay, as a iuIc, one 
and a half times tho rote for n paddy crop; tho actual rates vary under 
diffeient projects. 

12175. Who would pay that rate? — Tho pntfadar, tho man who is registered 
in our accounts. 

12170.. That ?s to say, if lie lin-s given his land out to a tonnnt-at-uill, tho 
tenant will pay nothing to you® — That is an arrangement purely between 
the patiadar and tho tcnnnt-at-w ill. 

12177. So that your water rnte is paid out of the rent and is not treated 
ns pait of the cost of cultivation?— As between tho owner nnd the tenant 4 - 

12178. As between Government nnd tlio cultivator? — Wo have nothing to 
do with tho cultivator. 

12179. But lie lias taken yonr water? — We only deal with tho man who is 
registered m our accounts as the owner of tho land. 

12180. How can that cultivator then get your water without the consent 
ol his landlord? — That is an annngcmcut hetw-een him nnd liis landlord. 

12181. You are not getting past the landlord direct to the cultivator® — 
>>o; we do not go to tho cultivator, so far ns the collection of the water rato 
is concerned; I am talking of Government lands. 

12182 Surely, you admit tlmt tho giving of water from cnnnls lias 
increased the profits of cultivation? — Of course. 

12183. Should you make no claim at nil on those increased piofits® — -We 
ore got ting that in our vvnter rate. 

12181. You have taken that in increased Tont; you tako nothing at all 
from increased profits? — It comes to much the same thing; ns I understand 
the pioblem, it is much the samo thing. 

12183. It would mnko a big diiToronco whether your schemes aro pro- 
ductive or not? — We fit the water rate so ns to make the schemes productive, 
provided it is a water rate that tho paitadar will he prepared to pny. 

12180. Is thero any difficulty hero in tlio landlord enhancing the rents so 
as to rover your increased demand? — Is the question about ryotwnri Inntls? 

12187. Ryotwnri patta tenants? — Thero is no legislation regulating the 
rents that a ryotwnri pattadar can collect from liis tenant. It is entiiely a 
matter of contract between them. Onr Tenancy Act only applies to perma- 
nently settled estates, zamindoris. 

12188. I see; in ryotwnri tracts thon tho tenant is not piotected agninst 
anv enhancement of his rent?— He is not protected. 

12189. Is there in this Presidency any one or anybody charged with 
thinking out schemes for rural development,— a Rural Development Board 
or nnvthinc like that or Development Commissioner?— If I con have an 
example of tho sort of scheme the question refers to, I will probably ho able 
to answer the qviestion. 
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12190. You hod many examples of thoBe land improvement schemes 
awaiting funds? — There is not any, so far as I am aware. 

12191. I think Madras is trying a new land mortgage scheme P That is 
not under you at all, is it? — No. 

12192. You have the water rate charged before youi 30 jeais’ settlement 
comes to au end. Do you fix your wet assessment for the same period as dry 
assessment ? — Yes. 

12193. I mean if you introduce irrigation now to diy aieos, a watei rate 
which would bo heavy in the fiist year would become veiy light m five 
years, say when tlio lyots have got used to the utilisation of the watei P — 
As things stand at present we might introduce a sliding scale of watei 
rate-* starting low and gindually rising as the benefits become gieatei. 

12194. You can fix a late for five years and then roiise at the end of 
fire jeais? — The water rate, yes. 

12195. Is fragmentation admitted hero to bo nn ewl? — Certainly, if I 
weie a ryot J would much piofer to hare my land all together than scat- 
tered in small patches. 

12196. But tlreie is no actual euquiiy into the extent of the fragmenta- 
tion? — I do not think it has become a burning question yet. 

12197. But suiely in India things do not become burning questions; 
they simply lie foi hundreds of yenis? — Perhaps. 

1219S. Is any attempt being made in this Presidency tow aids educa- 
tional propaganda in favour of consolidation? — I do not know what the 
Co-opeiativo Depaitment have been doing. I believe they made some en- 
quiries into the inattei, but what exactly they aie doing I cannot tell you 

12199. Your land revenue assessment is based laigoly on tho net produce, 
is it not? — Yes; it is based upon net produce. 

12200. Bui when a iyot sinks a well at his own expense you do not 
increase his assessment at tho termination of the picsont settlement 9 — No. 

12201. But why not, if you are assessing on net pioduce? AVlir do you 
not assess him for water? — Because one of our pnnciples is that a lyot’s 
unpi oroments should not be taxed. 

12202. Not even after 30 oi 40 years? — Sometimes it may lie in piactice 
difficult to avoid it; but so far as it is possible to avoid it, we do. In this 
case we simply chaigc lum tho percentage increase. 

12203. But aie you not tbeicby losing a large source of levcnue which 
might be devoted to the impiovemont of the lot of tho rural population? — 
We should piobably discourage well sinking; if tho ryot know Ins liability 
to enhanced assessment at the end of the settlement period, it would di» 
coinage him. 

12201. Haie you any figuies to show that well sinking in Madias under 
your system is any more.progiessivo than, say, in the Punjab wlieio aftei 20 
yenis we assess it? — No; I have no intoimntion at all. 

12205. It is nn idea not based on actual data? — The Madras iyot is veiy 
sensitive to the possibilities ot an onhancemont of Ills assessment otherwise 
than by the w ell-known piinciples on which we do enhance it. 

12206. We give him a remission calculated to bring him donble his 
expenditure; and after he has iccouped double his expense, wo then assess 
his improvement thereby gaining some money which is available foi tbs 
improvement of the lot of tho agricultural population. Is theie any special 
leason why you should not do that? — Yes. This piinoiple has been in forco 
for such o long time that it would create great discontent to abandon now. 
It has been in force for about 60 years and it would cause greut discontent 
to revise it. '> 

12207. But you would like to have the money*, would you not? — I should 
like to see the lyots digging moio wells. 

12208. It has beon suggested 'to us that to encourage the taking of 
Government loarto, a scpaiate department or a separate agency, an ad hoc 
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rgoncy, should he intioduced. "Would yon approve of that at all? — We 
actually do that. In a hnd season when there is n largo number of applica- 
tions ae at once put an a special establishment to deal uith it. That I 
think is sufficient. 

12209 The real tioublo is not in the distribution but in the recovery? — 
Yes , thei e is always more trouble when you try to recover the money. 

12210 You cannot simplify tho recovery procedure? — No; I think it is 
quite reasonably simple ns it is. 

12211 I gather your noils irrigntc on the average about 2$ acres. Could 
you giro ns just a rough idea of tho cost of that kind of woll? — It varies 
according to tho depth to uhicli tho iyot has to go for wator. Sometimes 
he has to go to 15 feet and sometimes he has got to go 40 or 50 feet. 

12212. Would a 21-ncro a ell cost Us. 500? — Its. 500. 

12213 I am talking of tho cost of improvement per acre. Now, judging 
from the figures v e have got hero tho average cultivated area per cultivator 
is round about 6 acres in Madras? — Yes. 

12214. That moans you must have a very Inrgo number of people below, 
saj, 5 acres. — Yes. 

12216. From jour oxporionce of this Presidency do you think there is any 
hope of promoting the welfare and prosperity of those under fis e-acres men, 
by agricultural loans? — By agricultural improvements? 

12216 Yes? — It all helps a hit. 

12217. Not much? — Of course, not. 

12218. I mean if you double the outturn of the 2} acres limit ho is on the 
five acres limit ; if you double tho outturn of the five acres man ho is on the 
ten ncres limit But you still linve got the poor? — Yes; if you double the 
outtui n tho population dots not double itself, but it increases considerably. 

12219. Would you go so far as to say that the problem of promoting the 
-wclfnie and prosperity of tho agricultural classes is not an agricultural 
problem exclusively* 1 — I do not think it is exclusively nn agricultural problem. 

12220. In this Presidency one gathers that no attempt has been made to 
make a detailed examination of tho economic position of tho ryotP — Many 
economic enquiries have been made in regard to definite villages. 

12221. By Dr. Plater 5 — Every Settlement Officer makes cconomio enquiries 
m selected villages in the districts thnt he is reporting on. 

12222. Do yon find those valuable from tho economic point of view; he 
has to ho so cautious in all his estimates 5 — They are tho most valuable 
reports we have got in Madras, so fpr os I know. 

12223. But even those reports would not throw much light on this clnss of 
8 million tenants? — I do not think they would. 

12224. There is no information icndily available os to their condition? — 
Not tlint I am aware of. 

12225. Mr. Knmat; What is the composition of your Board of Hevonne? — 
Thero nro threo Members; one Member is in chnrgo of Excise; another is in 
charge of Land "Revenue which includes Court of Wards; tho third is the 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement which includes tho dirties of Famine 
and Flood Commissioner. Generally we look after the revenues of the 
Presidency. 

12226. Is there any correlation or co-operation between this Board of 
Revenue nnd the Department of Agriculture, I mean tho Minister of 
Agriculture, and, if so. in what mnnner do you achieve itP — Wo are occasion- 
ally consulted by the Development Department, on various questions. 

12227. But in u question like the prosperity of the Tyot, is thorc any 
method of active co-operation bayond mere casual consultation?— I do not 
think I can answer that oif-hand. 

12228. May I take it then that both the departments go their -own way 
without a definite correlation 6 r concerned action for the welfare of the 
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ryot? — I am not sure that I would like to agree to that without a little 
more consideration. , 

12229. May I know what is the total land levenue of this Piesidency?-- 
It i*. about 74 crores, I think; that includes water rates. 

12230. Including irrigation water rates? — Yes. 

12231. And out of this total revenue you expend on land improvements 
under the Land Improvements Loans Act, about 2 lakhs or a little over 2. 
lakhs per annum. Is that right? — The figures are, l think, 37 lakhs for 
the yent ending June 1925. 

12232. Roughly, during the last five years, con you tell me what the 
average was? — The average for the last ten yenrs was 17 lakhs odd. 

12233. This is the total under both Acts? — Yes. 

12234. I am asking you with legal d to the Land Improvement Act I 
do not mean the loans which you lecovei. I mean the money which you give 
for the impiovemc.'.t of lnnds such as foi wells, funds and so on? — That would 
include repairs to irrigation works. 

12235. Do you include repairs to tanks? — I think I have given the answers 
in my paper on Irrigation. 

1223G. Doss it come to roughly 30 lakhs? — We spend 30 lakhs on irrigation 
woiks for which we keep no sepaiate accounts; the revenue we get is about 
90 lakhs and we sjiend about 30 lakhs. 

12237. I hove those figures. I am referring to the improvement of the 
lands of the ryots. I want to know out of your total revenue of 7* mores 
how much do you use in helping the ryot to improve his land? — Do you 
mean apart from the loans that we grant him? 

1 12238. Yos? — In what kind of improvements? 

12239. By means of wells or ponds? — Wells are dug by the ryots them- 
selves. Government help by giving them loans. Government do not dig 
wells themselves. , 

12240. No, but even in respeot of advances for loans how much do you 
sot apart from your levenue? — I do not think the figure is taken ns any 
definite shnie of the revenue; it is fixed in accordance with the probable 
demands for loans. 

12241. As regards youi tarcav 1 loans, what is the general rnte of interest 
that you charge the ryot? — At present it is 7i per cent. 

12242. What is the prevailing rate of the ordinary moneylendei ? — It 
varies a groat deal. 

‘ 12243. Have you got an idea of the minimum and maximum? — Roughly 
perhaps 12 to 20 per cent would be a fair figure; it would also go beyond 
20; say from 12 to 30 perhaps. That is a very rough figure. 

12244. Have the Board ever enquired into the w'ays of the moneylender, 
in view of the fact that after all the moneylender partly lepiesents the 
indigenous banking system with which the Government will have to deal 
either in competition or as a factor in the rural economics of the country; 

I mean why the moneylender charges such n high rate, what difficulties 
he has in recovering his loans such ns delays of law and other things? — Of 
course we know' to Some extent why ho charges such a high rate, 

12245. But yon have conducted no detailed enquiry by calling money- 
lenders or looking into their books? — Not to my knowledge. 

12246. Therefore the Board of Revenue know only as a matter of hearsay 
about the ways of the moneylender in the country? — As for the Board of 
Revenue, it is not their business. I am not sure they take it on hearsay. If 
they aro to act upon such foots they would not depend upon hearsay. 

12247. In answer to the Chairman when he asked you whether you had 
any concrete proposals to make for the welfare and prosperity of the ryot 
you said "the solution lies* in encouraging the spirit of thrift.” Your 
answer implies, I suppose, that there seems to be extravagance on the part 
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of the irot 0 — I mean that m mj opinion there is a wont of this spirit of 
thrift 

12248 ‘Which is ns good ns saying that thoie is some ovtrnrngnnce some- 
wlieie 0 — Yes, I think yon may put it like that. 

12243 As an expci loneod officer yon are convinced that the ryots are 
extinrngnnt 0 — Yes, fiotn mj point of view the rjots aro in many respects 
extravagant. 

I unnt to ask you a fen questions in order to go more closely into this 
theory of extravagance for tho simple lenson that ue ought to know and 
proho to the bott-im a mattci in uliicli tho Jioaid of llerenne nro presumably 
basing their solution of man} difficulties of the agriculturists. I hope you 
will give me wcll-c onsidcied unsnets. 

12230 Extras ngnnce is a rolatne term, is it not? — Yes. 

12231 I mean in ielntiou to the income of a man and other factois? — 
Yes. 

12252. When son sny there must bo extravagance in the country it pre- 
supposes that thoie is some earning power somewhere nnd that tlint earning 
ib misspent w some wrong diieetions. It is a question of bad spending, I 
think? — I grvo an example of wlint is in my mind. Foi iustnnce, some of 
the people spend ft giont deal of money on ntrack and toddy; some on 
marriages; so some of them aro extravagant, looking at it fiom mj point 
of view. 

12253. 7 piesume sou aro faiily conversant nnd familial with tho domestic 
wavs of the villngeis in this Piesidonry ?— Veil, I have seen a certain amount 
of it 

12254. It is usual always to test general principles l»y concrete cases. 
Take n lij potheticnl case. If n man has got, saj, six nci'cs of fnnly good 
land nnd has to marry his daughter, supposing he spends Rs. 150 on that 
wedding to buy now clothes and some new silver trinkets or to feed a fee 
guests; would you consider tlint an extra vngnnt item? — It would entirely 
depend upon his income. 

12255 Thnt is exactly what I «nid at the beginning. Are you quite sure 
that tlioic is large amount of extravagance in this country on mnrringcsp — 

I am not sure if I said that; if I did, 1 merely intended to suggest thnt there 
was piobably a good deal; but I should not like to bo dogmatic on this 
question nt all. 

12256. AVhcn you said there was some kind of extravagance, were yon 
quite sure that iho man had tho surplus which lie spent on something olso 
Than proper lines and ho hnd to borrow, sny, for the wedding becansc ho 
had no wirings? Have you investigated this problem 0 — I bare never made 
any detailed economic investigation I coitainly -do not profess any expert 
knowledge on tho subject. 

12237. Then this remedy which yon suggested of encouraging the spirit 
of thrift is purely an impression ' Yes, it is based on my goncrnl experience 
:n tins country. 

I want to know what tho presumption is. 

12258. In your Presidency the irrigated portion of the area is about 
10 pel cent nndei canal iirigntion, and 20 per cent nnder noil irrigation. 
Am I right? — I do not tlunk tlioio is ns much ns that under well irrigation. 

12233. I think it is somewhere in piint in the papers supplied to us. I 
am taking those papers at their worth? — Tho extent under well irrigation 
may bo about a million and a half acres. 

12203. You can take it fiom mo that it is from yonr published papers. 
Taking 16 per cent ns under canal iirigntion nnd 20 per cent under well 
irrigation, that weans 30 pci cent of your land is irrigated and 70 per 
cent, is practically diy fanning. In your c\ponenco out of those 70 per 
cent, who do dry farming, is there any ptimS / acic presumption, that they 
hare a surplus oi saving which they can carry over, taking good and had - 
ycnis together? Is it possible, I ask, under the present uneconomic condi- 
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tions of agriculture to linve n surplus? — Our settlement ratos are based upon 
leaving a considerable margin to the ryot nftor allowing for all his expenses. 

12261. Theoretically it is true ; lmt in practice 70 per cent, of your culti- 
vators are living on drv farming. The natuinl presumption seems to he 
thnt there may he no saving out of which they can meet their mairiage and 
other expenses. What T am driving at is this, that this theory of thrift 
for improving the lot of cultivatois based only on an assumption of extin- 
vagdnce amongst the people should not bo adopted as the basis upon which 
to deal with the whole problem? — I think I gave that simply ns my own 
impression, not ns repiesenting the view oi the Bonid of Revenue. 

122C2. You agree, however, thnt until fuither investigations are made to 
ascertain whether there is a saving in dry farming and until this is pioved, 
the Board of Revenue should not pioeeed on this hypothesis thnt the culti- 
vator is oxtinvngant and requites only the mculention of a spirit of tluift? 
— I should still bo propnred to say that in my opinion the development of 
thrift in this country would bo a gient advantage. 

12263. But do you not ngreo with me that further investigation is 
necessary beforo we can pin onr faith to snch impressions; otherwise we may 
rroeeed on an cntiiely wrong theory? — Of cotnse the moie facts we know 
the better. 

12264. With regard to fingmentntiou, ns Mr. Calvert put it to you. no 
attempt has been made to resnsdtato this question in "ibis Piesidency ever 
since the Rcfoims? No investigation Was done since Mr. Kentmgc’s time; 
liis work in 1917 is the la«t word on the subject? — No, the Settlement Oftieei 
recently in Trichinopoly made enquiries; we hnd a short enqniiy in a 
distiict thnt was rccontly resettled by a Settlement Officer. 

122G3. Was tint beforo the introduction of the Reforms 9 — No, that was 
subsequent to the Reforms; that was about three or four yeais ago. 

12266. I want ro know whether yout Ministor of Agricultuie or Develop- 
ment Offieei has puisued this subject to find out the latest opinion? — The 
.last onquiiies (hat wme made to my laiowledgo were made about 1922, bv n 
Settlement Officer. 

12267. Was it confined only to one district? — It was confined to only one 
distiict, to a fow villages in that district. 

12208. So thnt even there, the enquiry was more or less partial. Have 
your Co-operntivo Department done anything actively and vigorously in this 
direction? I merely nslc for information; I know you arc not in charge oi 
the department. Can you tell mo whether the Co-operative Department hnve 
made any Rorious effort towards co-operative consolidation? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

12269. So thnt the problem is more or less lying dormant? — Yes. 

12270. With regard to irrigation matters, yon say thnt in this Presidency 
there is the system to a certain extent of allowing the ryots to distribute their 
own water when it comes to thoir fields from the head channels. Is thnt right? 
—Yes. 

12271. Has it caused any friction between the Irrigation Department and 
the Agucultural Department? — Not to my knowledge. 

12272. Your Irrigation Depnitment are quite satisfied with this system 
although it lendB to waste of water? — I could not Say whether they nre satis- 
fied with it or not. That is a direction in which I think there is considerable 
room for fuither investigation, investigation into the more economical use 
of water. So far ns I know there has not been very much investigation in 
that line, 

12273. You Bay the volumetric Bvstom will take about two decade-, to ho 
introduced successfully, if at all. May I' take it thnt till then you propose to 
fall' back upon the preseut system of distribution of water, although >it is 
wasteful? — 1 think it would bo a very excellent thing to oxamino the question 
as to what can bo done in that direction. 
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12274. I want to know something about the emigration problem, again 
simply as a mntter of informaton ; I know you are not responsible for it. Wo 
are toki that these emigrants go out to improve their financial position. Do 
they come back again to their holdings ? Are they a fluctuating agricultural 
population 5 — Yes; in the distiict I refer to, Ganjam, it wns a rogular thing 
at the end of the harvesting season for a large number of labourers to go 
acioss to Burma. 

12275. Lut'Cney do not give up their interest m tlieir land 5 — Most of them 
iowe back aftei six months ulten the cultivation season begins. 

12276. So that they aio a disturbing factor so far ns the pressure of popu- 
lation oil agriculture is concerned? — 1 would put it that it is very conveni- 
ent for them to have work on hand in the slack season of the year; when 
there is very little agricultural work to bo done, they cross over to Burma 
and get regular work there. 

12277. Eao Ealiadui Muniiuami Nayudu : You told the Commission that 
the znmindon men in the Presidency is one-thnd of the total extent? — Yes. 

12278. There are a number of tanks maintained by the zamindars; will you 
gne us your opinion generally ns to whether these tanks aiu being propeily 
maintained and repaired from time to time? — My experience is that they nre 
not so well maintained ns in Government areas except when the estate has 
been m the hands of the Court of Waids. When the estate is under the Court 
of Waids they put the tanks and irrigation sources into order. 

12279. So that in cases where the zamindar is not in tlio hands of the 
Court of Wards, the tanks are not properly attended to 5 — With a fow ex- 
ceptions that has heen my experience. 

12280. Is there any law which will onnble the Government or the ryots to 
compel the zamindar to put the tanks into proper repair? — Thero is a provi- 
sion m the Estates Land Act, but in my experience that provision has been 
piactically a dead letter. 

12281. That provision empowers the Collectors to call upon the zamindar 
to carry out the improvements, but it does not give the Collector power to 
carry out the impi overaent at the cost of the zamindar? — I think that is 
the case. 

12282. Therefore, this provision is practically a dead lottor nowP — It also 
requires, I think, some proportion of the tenants to apply; I do not know 
exactly the causes, hut I know it lias been practically a dead letter. 

12283. The provision was inserted in the Estates Land Act in 1008? — Yes. 

12284. Do you think that some provision must be made to see that these 
tanlcs nre kept m good order? — Yes; I think it would bo a good thing if that 
could he done. 

12285. Has there been any economic survey of the position of the ryots in 
zamindari villages? — Not to my knowledge, npart from possible special reports 
in times of fnmine. 

12286. The Agricultural Department were under tho control of the Board 
of Revenue until the Reforms? — I think tho control was taken away before tho 
Reforms, some six years ago, perhaps. 

12287. As Collector you have been in touch with the people. Do you 
consider that the Agricultural Department have been responsible for some 
improvement in the matter of the agricultural operations carried on by the 
ryots? — Yes ; they have done a lot. 

12288. Do you think that those impiovemonts have been sufficiently brought 
homo to the ryots in tho villages? — T think it would be a very good thing to 
increase the number of agricultural demonstrators. 

12289. Do you consider that there should be more propaganda in the 
matter? — It is my general impression that an incrense in the number of 
demonstrators, one perhaps for almost every taluk, would be a a great help to 
-the spread of these improvements. 
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12290. Your Revenue Inspectors are very much in touch with the villagers? 
—Yes. 

12291. Would you consider the desirability of appointing graduates of 
agriculture ns Revenue Inspectors so that they may carry on the propaganda 
•work? — The Revenue Inspectors have quite enough work to do ns it is, I 
think. I am not at all sure that an agricultural degree would bo so useful 
because the Revenue Inspeotor expects to become Deputy Tahsildar and 
Tabsildor subsequently, and for that puipose a general education is more 
important than a specialised education. 

12292. Supposing a graduate is taken up for training in the Agricultural 
■College and takes a Degree in Agriculture nlso, would you consider that suffi- 
cient equipment for a Revenue Inspector? — Excellent. 

12293. As Collector you were President of the District Board, about six 
•or seven years agoP — Yes. 

12294. So far ns the maintenance of londs is concerned, it is only a few 
of the roads that are maintained by tho Local Boards and not all village 
toads? — Quite a number of other roads too are very little maintained, I think. 

12295. I mean to say with regard to roads connecting villages, not the 
main roads; it is only a veiy few of them that are being maintained? — I 
think so. 

12296. Tho other roads are not maintained by any authority at all? — Yon 
mean tho cart tracks across country? 

12297. Yes? — No; they hardly require any maintenance; they are dry 
weather tracks. 

12298. Are not many of them in a very bad state; do they not requiio to 
be restored to good order? — -Which tracks P 

12299. Cart tracks? — Well, on tho red soils, they are good without any 
work on them; in Anantapur and Bcllary you do not want any repair* to 
these tracks. 

12300. In the black cotton soils? — In tho blnck cotton soils, they me im- 
possible to maintain in tho wet weather; in tho dry weather they are quite 
good. 

12301. But in other places? T am referring to the generality of the roads 
in districts like Coimbatore, Tanjoro and other places. Do you or do you not 
think that the village cart tracks require to he put in order, and if they 
are put in order tho villagers will, by reason of the better communications 
given to them, be better off with regard to, the prices they obtain for the 
crops they cultivate? — My impression of Coimbatore is that the village roads 
there are rather good, much better than in most other districts. 

12302. Do you know that many of those roads are now being restored 
within the last two or three years? — They were starting that, when I was 
Collector in Coimbatore, jn ono or two places. 

12303. Sir Ganga Bam: Who scrutinises your projects costing crores, I 
< mean professionally? Is the Chief Engineer the final authority? — No; the 
Government are. Some of the larger projects require tho sanction of the 
(Government of India and of the Secretary of State. 

x 12304. Do you submit tho project in full detail to the Secretary of State, 
or do you simply take formal administrative sanction? — All I have to do with 
a large project is this : it is sent to me and the P. W. D. tell me how much 
■they can irrigate ; they tell me the approximate cost and I am asked to report 
if the ryots a ill take this water and if they are likely to pay a water rate that 
will make it productive. 

12305. That is all right. I am talking about the professional scrutiny of 
the designs? — T know very little about that. ' 

12306. Who is the final referee P — You mean professionally? 

12307. I ask you, is tho Chief Engineer the final referee ns representing 
Government? — I do not know; I have nothing to do with it. 
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12308. Could you kindly give mo a map oi this Presidency showing the 
Government waste lands maiked in distinctive colon! s 0 — Yes. j 

12309. The Chairman: I think you estimated tlio zamindnii area at one- 
third of the total; did you not? — Yes. 

12310. I find from the Statistical Atlas of 1024 that the total square mileage 
of the Presidency is 142,255, that of the Agency distiicts 19,287, giving 122,983, 
while that of the zamindnii districts is estimated at 21,982, oi about one-sixth 
of the total area less the Agency districts. Would you be prepaied to correct 
that on those figures? — Yes, but pait of the Agency is zammdari. 

12311. That could not have the effect of making jour original answer 
correct, could it® — Probnblj' not. Including the Agency tracts the peima- 
ncntl) settled area is a little loss than ono-thii d of the total : excluding the 
Agency tiaots it is about one-fifth. 

12312. Aie the pioductive jrngation schemes yielding a not icvcnue? — 
Yes; a scheme is classed as piodnctive only if it yields a net revenue. 

12313. I understood fiom you that it wns pioductive, if it yielded the 
charge-, on the debt by which it wns constiuctcd; must it yield a net icvcnue 
as well 0 — Xo; if it docs not involve Government in any leourring expenditure, 
it is pioductive 

12314. I am asking you now whether any or nil of your productive schemes 
do yield a margin over and above the service of the debt? — Seme of them, 
yneld a largo margin over and above the service of the debt. 

12313. So that, if you regarded inigation schemes, pioductive and non- 
productive, as a whole you might be able to finance certmn so-called non-pro- 
ductive schemes from the mm gin of the net revenue yielded by the pioductive 
schemes? — If we had a sopnrnte budget for inigation, if irrigation weie kept 
sepnrato. as Railways nro now. then we should. 

1231G lime you ever considered the ndvisnbflity of that course? — I doubt 
if it is pincticnble. 

12317, On what ground?— The balnnco is already earmarked for other 
sen ices. 

12318. Do you eaimnrk particular funds for particular services? — Xo, but 
it goes into the geneinl balance from which other services me met. 

12319. I see the difficulty from the Treasury angle well enough® — That is 
the difficulty. 

12320. But I am asking you whether yon have ever considered the advis- 
ability on the ginuud of public advantage of making a change in that respect, 
and you tell me that you have not so considered it® — I have not, 

12321. Do not answer this if it is too technical a question, but do you 
happen to know whether in non-prodlictrve schemes the water available is 
taken up each year by the cultivators in the area under command regardless 
of the season, oris the demand fluctuating nccouling to the season® — Theic 
is ono largo canal, the Ivurnool-Cnddnpah canal, where the derannd is much 
greater in seasons of short rainfall; in normal seasons the demand is not 
great. 

12322. So that the demand there fluctuates? — Yes, very greatly. 

12323. And to the extent by which that demand fluctuates, the scheme 
financially is more or less unproductive? — Yes, in some yoms, 

12324. In some years it is less non-pioductive than in others?— Yes. 

12325. Has e you ever considered the possibility of encouraging tlie reclam- 
ation of so-called non-culturablo areas, by offering these aioas out to specu- 
lator on favourable teims? — They can get them free at present. 

12320. They can get them free® — Prncticnlly; most of that waste land is 
granted free, only subject to payment of assessment. 

12327. Would it be open to ventures in that direction to irrigate .the 
land? — -Yes, if they could find the water. 
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12328, Would it bo possible for Government to provide the water under 
•existing circumstances, without prejudice to existing cultivation? Gould that 
'bo done? — If that were so, there would be plenty of demand for the land. 

13329. In other words, you do not think that there is any land under 
command of irrigation which is unculturable? — If you mean uncultivated land, 
theio would bo a very great demand for any land which is commanded by 
irrigation, if it wero waste. 

12330. On quite a different question, I observe (from the note on ‘ ‘ Taccavi 
Loans ” provided some time ago for the Commission by your department) that 
.an allocution of, I think, Its. 1,000 is set aside for loans on account of seeds. 
"The maximum amount which nmy he granted for tile purchase of seed 
grains is Bs. 1,000.” That is to each borrower? — Yes. 

12331. When loans for the purchase of seed are advanced, is any attempt 
made to persuade the borrower and the buyer of the seed to buy the improved 
varieties recommended by the Agricultural Department? — I do not know. 

12332. Do you think it might be an opportunity to put the cultivators into 
-touch with the department? — I think so. 

12333. Sv Henry Lawrence: I understood you to hold the view that emi- 
gration does assist the emigrant to improve his condition in life? — Yes, he 
gets good wages in Burma, I believe. 

12334. Is there any organisation to assist an emigrant to find a place 
where his labour will be Appreciated ?— There are a lot of private organisations ; 
there are a good number of so called contractors, at least there were in 
'Ganjam when 1 was Collector there, who arranged passnges for the emigrants, 
to Rangoon chieily. 

12333. There is no Government organisation? — I do not think tlieie is any 
-for that particular emigration ; of course it refers to emigration to a part of 
British India. v 

12330. Would expenditure for that purpose meet with the approval of tho 
"Legislative Council P— It docs not seem to be necessary. 

12337. There is no desire on the part of landlords to keep their labour 
immobile, rather than -to assist emigration P— I do not think the landlords 
-object at all to that emigration, because it is seasonal. It is emigration in the 
slack season when theie is little doing. 

12338. To What emigration do they object?— I fancy they object more to 
-emigration to the ten gardens in Ceylon, which is mote or less permanent, so 
far ns I know. 

12339. Is that objection based on tho fact that they lose their opportunity 
J for cheap labour?— It tends to make labour more expensive, owing to the 
competition. 

12340. Is that -the basis of the objections to other emigration overseas?— I 
imagine that that is at tho back of a good deal of tho objection to tho emi- 
gration that I 'have come in contact with. 

13341. Ih there any emigration to the West Indies, or British Guiana? — I 
'have” not had any experience of that ; I have never served in a district where 
there was much emigration to the West Indies or British Guiana, i 

12342. From What part of the Presidency does that emigration to the 
AVest Indies, British Guiana and Fiji take place P — I am not quite certain of 
that; I think it Is from the South of the Presidency. 

12343. Your experience is in the North’— Yes. 

12344. Ganjam? — Yes. , 

12345 No emigration takes, place fiom there to the overseas settlements? — 
Practically, all the emigration ’in Ganjam was either to Burma or to Assam. 

12340” So that you speak only from a very general knowledge when you 
*ay the objection is based 'On tho desire to retain laboui at cheap wages P— 
That ib what 1 generally gathered. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX II. 

Instructions issued By the Board of Revenue on some of the more 
important points for investigation by the Special 
Officer, Upper Bhavani Dry Project. 

The first point to lio considoied in connection with the Upper Bhavani 
Diy Scheme is the question of localising the irrigable area under the project. 
In older to avoid waste in the live of the water the Board considers that the 
inignblo aiea should be localised. This woik will tequire a Special Officer 
who*-? mam object will be to select fm initiation compact blocks of land clove 
to the distributaries. The total commanded men m tound figniei is 1,200,000 
ncies, and the iriignble area which icpresents tho portion of the commanded 
aiea for the inigation of which theie is water is 100,000 ncies — first oiop 
(April to July) and 260,000 acres — second crop (August to November). It 
w ould probably bo more economical to supply w ater in tho second crop season 
also to most of the land that receives water for the first crop. On the other 
hand, fiom the point of view of benefiting a larger moa it may bo desirable to 
give water to diffeient areas in tho two seasons. Even if tho latter of the two 
courses is preferred the irrigable men will lie roughly only a little more than 
a third of the commanded men. At Coimbatore Mr. Bnmahngn Chcltini, 
M.L.C.. suggested that if the hrigsblc aiea weic to be localised the taluks ot 
Pollnehi and Udamnlpet should he omitted ns tlioy aio bettor off in the mnttei 
of inintnil and inigation than the rest of the commanded area. The present 
irrigable nren in the Pollnehi taluk is negligible and tho northern half of 
Udamalpet taluk is almost as diy as any other part of the district. Tho lenst 
objectionable course seems to he to localise areas in each taluk propoi t innate 
to the commanded area, subject of course to the pimciplo ot making tho most 
economical use possible of the water. All these questions will have to ho investi- 
gated by the Special Officer. It may also ho ndvisnblo to consult tho Agii- 
cnltmnl Department on tho point whether it would be hotter to give wator to 
the tamo lands for both crops or not. 

2. The next point is whether an inclusive fco should ho levied on the 
localised iriignlile area. From the Settlement Commissioner’s discussion with 
the lyots it appeared that the majority of them wore not in favour of such a 
fee and that they would prefer a higher water rate mid the Board considers 
that this would on the whole be more d&sirablo. There would probably bo 
difficulties in collecting tho fco from all the lyots owning lands in Ihe blocks 
which will he localised for inigation. Even il tho substantial sum of a crore 
of rupees (at II s. 25 per ncic, it would have to bo more if first and second crop 
lands were not localised separately) wero realised from tho fee it would, on 
the basis of, a seven per cent, return, reduce the water rate only to something 
over Its. 9 an ncio. Jt is howcver< most unlikely that tho lee would realise 
a crore, and the Board is satisfied that with a water rate of Its. 11-4-0 or ovon 
moic tho demand for wator will gvoatlv oxrcwl the supply. Another serious 
objection to tho levy ot tho fee is that it would tie tho hnnds of Govern- 
ment by conferring a permanent right on the ryots who pnid tho fco, wheteas 
it is most desirable that Government should havo a free hand in the matter 
of distribution of wator, 

8. Tho Board's proposnl is that the iirigable area should lie localised on 
tho lines suggested in poiogrnph 1 nbovo mid registered ns "irrigated dry.’’ 
So long ns a field is registered ns " irrigated dry ” jt will pay tho proscribed 
water rate whether it uses project w’nter or not hut in case of failure of 
supply icmission of watei rate ^ would he given on much tho same principles 
as remission on wet lands. Both the ryot and, Government should. havo tho 
option, at least for some years, of transferring “irrigated dry” to "dry” 
when the liability to pay water rnto would cense. Government will of course- 
not exorcise the right unless when absolutely necessary, so that ryots will not 
ordinarily suffer from uncoitniuty ns to tho leal value of tho land. 
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Legislation will be required to give effect to these proposals as at present 
Government Imre no power to charge water rate unless water is used. The 
rjots to whom the proposal was explained, were unanimous m accepting it. 
The fact is that the ryots are quite well aw are that if Got eminent find serious 
difficulties in the way of the Upper Bhnvani project the Lower Bhavani project 
offers a safe and simple alternative, and they are willing to accept practically 
any conditions which the Government may think necessary to safeguard the 
intei csts of the general tax-payer. 

Theie are certain obvious advantages both to Government and to the ryots 
in the above pioposnls. Tower is loft to Government to make changes which 
me found adusable in the localisation of the irrigable area. Inspection for 
revenue purposes is also reduced to a minimum ns only the lands outside the 
blocks of ‘ litigated dry ” will liace to be inspected for purposes of water rale. 
The advantage to the ryot is that they get water in preference to other 
ryots who hold some 65 per cent, of the commanded area. 

4. There is another matter in regard to which legislation will bo necessary 
to safeguaid the interests of Government. In 1906 the area protected by 
wells was some 150,000 acres; it is probably nearer 200,000 acres now. It 
will obviously be necessary to take precautions against the use of project 
water for these lands without payment. A possible remedy is legislation on 
the lines of the Irrigation Act in force in the Punjab (Northern India Canal 
and Drainage Act No. VIII of 1873). Buies under this Act provide that where 
part of a field is irrigated with canal water and pnrt with water from a well 
the whole field will he treated ns iirigated with canal water rt unless a clcnrly 
distinguishable boundary demnicntcd by a ridge not less than half a foot high 
exists between the two portions.” For the Upper Bhavani project the rule 
would have to he to the effect that in the case of a field protected by a well 
which lies within the limits of a block of irrigated dry nil tlio crops cultivated 
will be treated as irrigated with cnunl water unless it is demarcated by a 
ridge in such a wny ns to prevent pi eject water from irrigating it. It seems 
however to the Bonrd that in “practice the rule would bo of no avail. It 
would not be difficult to pierce such a ridge; at any rate water will percolate 
through it. In view of tho fact that the area is honeycombed with wells 
such a rule would paralyse the administration of the project and seriously 
affect the revenue under it. The best course seems to bo to provide that lands 
classed as “ irrigated dry ” should pay the full water rate whether they are 
.protected by wells or not. The ryot would not be unwilling to pay water 
late on the whole of his holding even though a portion of it might be protected 
.by a well or wells. A point to be considered in this connection is whether 
such lands should bo charged a lower rate of 4 water cess. The Board does 
not think that thore is sufficient reason for giving them any concession for 
it is certain that the ryots will take project water by flow whenever it is 
available in preference to baling water from tbeir wells. They will use their 
wells to supplement the project irrigation if they do not get it at the exact 
time when they want it. It seems to tho Bonrd that demarcation By ridges, 
will be necessary for ordinary dry fields unprotected by wells which lie within 
the limits of n block of irrigated dry l^nds. Tho Board "has not the slightest 
doubt that in this case and in the case of lands proteoted by wells the Tyot 
wiil be only too glad to get water but tho rule will prevent a litigious lyot 
from making himself a nuisance. 

6. Another matter in which it will bo necessary for Government to take 
power by legislation relates to what is called in tho Punjab the division of 
fields into “ kiaris." The object is to economise water by preventing wasteful 
application by rjots which may ordinarily amount to 26 per cent, of the 
supply. Tho effect of “kiaris ” is to reduce to n minimum the time occupied 
in filling the fields to the required depth. The size of " Maris ” will depend 
on the discharge from the pipe or sluice. A copy of the Punjab Irrigation 
* Circular which explains the procedure clearly is enclosed*. There is no lenson 
why a similar rule should not ho adopted in Coimbatore. It is in accordance 
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vitb' tho existing practice in irrigation from wells. Tho penalty in the 
Punjab for irrigation without preparing the land for irrigation by division 
into kinrjs or compartments is a charge not exceeding half tho water rate. 
Though the fields in Coimbatore aro far more ii regular in shape than in tho 
Canal Colonies of tho Punjab (where the survey is simplicity itself and the 
fields are square blocks of 10 acres) there will be no difficulty in enforcing such 
rules and they will undoubtedly make for economy in the use of the Water. 

6. Government desired to have an assurance that tho revenue would bo easily 
i enlisablo without specially penalising wet cultivation. The Board is v°tv 
doubtful if this is possible. Paddy cultivation is much more profitable to the 
ryot than dry crops, and the temptation to glow paddy will he irresistible 
unless a specially high rate — say Rs. 60 or Es. 00 an acre — is charged for its 
cultivation. It is possible of couisc that with the development of irrigation 
in the country it may ho found practicable in the not distant future to sell 
water by volume to the ryots. Jf that day comes all lestrictions as to crops 
will automatically disappear. There are however, certain practical difficulties 
which must be faced. Mr. (now Sir Charles) Junes in paragraph 29 of his 
report print ed in B. P. No. 140, datod tho Otli May 1907 suggests that there 
will be a considerable area of lands on which it will bo impossible to grow 
dry crops. TIic Board thinks ho has possibly overestimated the extent of these 
lands, hut it is obvious that paddy cultivation must be allowed on such lands 
and special provision can be made for this. The ense of lands protected by 
wells on which it is now the practice to grow paddy is more difficult. There are 
apparently no statistics of the extent of paddy cultivation under wells, but 
there .are wells in Coimbatore where at the end of the monsoon there is 
gravitation flow, and the Board would not be surprised if the extent of such 
paddy cultivation turned out to he considerable. It is a question which 
requires detailed investigation by the Special Officer. 

7. Tho Board has made no attempt to preporo any draft of the legislation 
required to give effect to tho suggestions above, as it would be waste of time 
to do so unless and until Government approve of tho general lines proposed. 
The best method of overcoming the legal difficulties would be to ennet a small 
Special Act for this project to confer on Government the necessary powers. 
It would he difficult to include in a general Irrigation Act tho provisions 
necessary for the administration of largo individual projects as such provi- 
sions might often conflict with the principles enunciated in the General Act. 
Further a Special Act would probably encounter less opposition in the 
Legislative Council. 

8. There are certain other minor points in connection with tho scheme to 
■which the Board will briefly refer. 

At Lyallpur Canal Colony the Executive Engineor (Major Hammond) 
showed the Commissioner of Land Revenue and Settlement an arrangement by 
which the distribution of water at tho tail of the Eakh branch of the Lower 
Chenab Canal was automatically controlled, so that when the canal was 
running full each distributary received full supply; if tho canal hnd a 3rds 
supply encli distributary also had a 3rd supply, and so on. Thus the 
human equation (alias tho P. TV. D. lascar) was totally eliminated. Similar 
arrangements under the Bhavnni Project would bo of great advantage both 
to Government and to the ryot. 

According to paragraph 7 of tho Chief Engineer’s report there is an extent 
of nearly 48,000 acres of waste land (columns 3+6 of the statement) com- 
manded by the project. Assuming that 35 per cent, of this will fnll within 
the localised irrigable area it will bo available for sale and might fetch about 
Bs. 16'8 lalihB at Rs. 100 an aero. This however will have no material effect 
on tho water inte. In this respect the project is a great contrast to most of 
the Punjab large projects. Tho Sutlej valley project, for example, is likely 
to cost about 20 crores, but there is such a laigo extent of wnste land under 
it to bo sold that with a total charge of about Rs. 6 per acre for land levenue 
and water rate a return of between 16 and 20 per cent, is anticipated. 

A'.B. — The Special Officer has also general instructions to report on all 
other relevant points which come to his notice. 
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APPENDIX HI. 

Statement shouing progics$ of Foi csl Panchayats. 

Sq. Miles. 

Extent of ryots’ forests nccolding to Mr. White- 

head's classification ■ 2,803 

Extent that is likely to lie classed eventually as 
ryots’ forests and brought under pancliayat 

management 3,800 

Area under panchayats pnor to the advent of 

the panchayat stnff 444-7 

Area for which panchayats uero organised by 
the Forest Panchayat staff in 1923 . • 152-2 

1924 . • 318 1 

1925 . - 73-6 

1926* . . 1,104-2 (up to end 

of Septem- 
ber 1926.) 

2, 153 


* Staff strengthened. 

Lease amount payable by panchayats formed up lo 
the end of September 1926 .... Rs. 95,264 

N.JS . — The question of strengthening the staff further so ns to complote the 
formation of panchayats by the end of next year is under consideration. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement showing the amount of Taoeavi Loans advanced and recovered. 


Faali year. 

Amount of 
loans 
advanced 
during tlio 
year. 

Amount 
paynlilc during 
tlic year 
and tlio balance 
remaining 
unpaid out of 
same which 
became 
due in 
previous 
years. 

Amonnt 
recovered 
during the 
year. 

Balance 
repayable 
daring 
the year. 



Hi, 

He 

Ba 

Ba 

1325 . . . 


7,51,251 

7,99,575 

7,14,131 

85,444 

1326 . 


7,41,232 

8,05,761 

7,16,933 

83,778 

1327 . . 

• 

8,24,572 

8,25,999 

7,09,001 

1,16,993 

1828 . 

• 

10,39,362 

9,29,239 

7,50,313 

1,78,915 

1329 . . . 

• 

14,56,251 

10,81,154 

7,70,027 

3,11,127 

1330 . 


10,27, 5S9 

13,40,367 

8,69,607 

4,53,760 , 

1331 . 


21,3S,21l 

14,85,716 

9,57,111 

5,23,575 

1332 . 


14,81,127 

17,81,762 

12,76,227 

5,05,555 

1333 • • • 


35,62,101 

16,85,441 

11,20,513 

5,61,92s 

1331 . 


37,19,663 

25,25,913 

18,93^52 

0,32,091 


Mr. K. Macmiclmel. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Statement of Applications for Taccavi Loans received and rejected . 


Year. 

Jfnmbor of 
applications 
received. 

Number ot 
applications 
rejeated. 

Percentage of 
colnmn (3) to 
colnmn (2). 

1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(■« 

1921-22 

• 

. 

* 

• 


71,296 

21,661 

30 3 

1922-23 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

30,003 

9,746 

31-8 

1923-24 


• 

• 

• 

• 

44,004 

9,201 

■ 

1924-25 

> 

• 

• 

• 


91,016 

30,033 

33-0 

1925-20 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

49,691 

17,621 

35-1 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Pei cent ago to 
cttea sown. 

1 Total Aren irrigated . .... - 27 

2. Area irrigated under Government canals -- ‘ 100 -- ~ - . 10-6 

S Area irrigated undor otlier Government sources 

(tanks, springs, etc.), 141 ^ Ul) "*' .... 1M 

4. Area irrigated under wells (1 ‘ - r * * ... 4-7 

(£ 7 °“v 

C. Area irrigated under privato canals — vso • 0 7 

97-r, 


Mi. N. Macinieliael. 



Sir GEORGE P ADDISON, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of 

Labour, Madras. 

Written MemorantLm. 

< ' f 

LABOUR AND ITS MOVEMENT. 

Strength . — Cultivation in this Presidency supports as workers and de- 
pendants, 30,000,000 out of 48,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the cen- 
sus of 1921, or 7 out of every 10 peiions. Of those, farm servants and field 
labourers number 8 out of every 10 as is shown in the following table: — 


Class. 

Total. | 

Mon 1 

Women. 

Bcpendnnts. 

Farm servants 

Field labourers . . . 

2,927,450 ! 
5,023,080 

961,911 

1,351,200 

030,055 

1,070,339 

1,335,493 

2,293,087 

i 

Total . | 

8,251,145 

2,81G,17t 

2,300,394 

3,62S 580 


This gives only one labourer ior every 4 .imps of rultivnled land including 
irrigated land in the Presidency. A very largo number of porsons, however, 
clnssed as cultivating owners and tenants are also labourers, but the exact 
number cannot bo calculated. In a number of typical villages at the Tecent 
lOsettleinent in Bellarv and Anantapur districts, 28 pei cent of the in' men 
combined with their own job that of agricultural labourer. In Tanjore district, 
a typical delta district, there is a regular system of tenancy which is pincti- 
cnllv a wage contract, the landowner giving his tenants a share of thp ciop 
in lieu of tho wages but advancing a considerable proportion of the cost of 
cultivation and often employing other labourers to help them in reaping and 
transplanting tho crop. Often too, the smaller ow'ners or tenants assist 
each other without any payment in times oi urgency such as transplantation 
and harvest seasons. 

The village workmen who chiefly affect the agriculturists are tho black- 
smith nnd the carpenter mid the fnim. labourer proper. The panehangamdar 
who predicts the weather nnd is paid by the farmers, ran hmdly bp ronsidoicd 
a labourer. The blacksmith and the carpenter belong to paiticulnr castes and 
their job is generally hereditary. Their pay is sometimes in the shape of a 
plot of land held free of assessment on condition of service and in addition 
(if the land is not enough to support him) a percentage of the crop given at 
harvest time calculated on tho basis of so much for each plo lgh. Sometimes 
a cash wage is given. .These workers are generally well off. 

The farm labourers proper nic divided foi the pm poses of the wages 
census into ploughmen, sowers and transplnntci s, weed era, i papers and 
lmrve-tors, and otheis. As a matter of fact, in tins Presidency, except 
ploughmen whoso special duty is to look after tho cattle, these workmen arc 
all the same persons. It is true that at the time of transplantation or 
harvesting, extra labour may be secured if possible. The sowing is frequent- 
ly done by the farmer himself as it is a difficult task. If seed is broad-casted 
and even if a drill is used as each seed is dropped in by band into the hopper, 
it requires care to see that the right amount of seed is used. The herdsman 
who looks after the cattle or goats is genornlly a small boy or an aged man. 
Transplantation of rice is generally done by womon, reaping sometimes by 
both men nnd women, but often women are engaged in carrying the crop 
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to the stack or threshing-floor on their heads. Cotton-picking, tea and coffee 
plucking, and ground-nut picking are also dona by both women and men. 

Wages given in different districts vary a great deal. In the Agency tracts 
of Ganjam and Vizagnpatam, the average for on ordinary unskilled labourer 
is only about As. 2 a day; similarly in the northern part of South Kanara, in 
Vizagnpatam and on the Deccan plateaux which is mostly unirrigated land, 
wages are low. The higher wages are to be found in the delta tracts near 
large towns and large centres of industry, or near the hill stations. 'For 
example, in Tanjore, Trichmopoly and Madnra (in the tracts irrigated by 
the CauveJT and the Periyar) As. 0 or over iB generally paid; near Kodai- 
kanal, Coonoor and Ootacamund, similar labourers get 8 annas; the wages 
m Saidapet taluk, close to Madras, aro over 8 annns a day while in Conjeeve- 
rnm and JVfadurantokam taluks in the same district but farther from Madras, 
it is just over 4 annas. Ploughmen get rather more than ordinary agricul- 
tural labourers except at such times ot urgency as transplanting or reaping 
seasons when the occasional labourer also gets more than at other seasons. 
But it must be remembered that ploughmen, as a rule, take part m harvest- 
ing and reaping. All these figures must be tnken with a certain amount of 
salt as very frequently wages are paid in grain and the exact rate at which 
it should be commuted it is not easy to estimate. Moreover, an agricultural 
labourer frequently gets a number of perquisites such as clotli, a pair of 
shoes, money foi betel or tobacco and an annual s«m in cash. The same 
persons will ho paid at different times in cash, and in grain. Without 
vouching for the absolute accuracy for the figures, it may he said that an 
ordinary labourer gets between 5 and 6 annas, ploughmen between 6 and ? 
annas and those engaged in reaping and harvesting about 7 annas. As a 
rule, but not universally, women get less than men, in most cases about 
two-thirds of what tlio men get. In the last census the number of women 
employed in proportion to the men showed a reduction from 1,187 to 99ff 
to every thousand mon. This is a sign of increasing prosperity. Another 
distinction between classes of labourers is that between farm servants and 
occasional labourers. On the face of it. the farm servant lias a bettei tune 
of the two us ho frequently gets one or two daily meals, and in bad seasons, 
is kept on at the expense of the farmer, whereas the daily labourer hnB to 
go to some other district in searoh of work or to migrate generally to Burma 
or Assam from the north of the Presidency, to Ceylon or Malaya States 
from the south, and from the West Coast to the plantations of tea and coffee 
on the Anaimalais, on the Nilgiris, in Mysore or in Coorg. 

The most fortunate type of the farm servant is one w hose caste approxi- 
mates to that of his master and who ' lives m ’. Such a man is often heated 
as one of the family and shares their fortunes in good and bad times. On 
the other hand, a large number of these farm servants, especially of the low 
castes, who have no access to their masters' houses, arc frequently veiy badlj 
off. They ure given an advance on some special occasions such as a wedding, 
and nominally the loan is to he repaid by service. If the workmen is in- 
valuable the master takes care that this loan shall not be worked off, and 
this man is attached compulsorily to this master for life and sometimes also 
his sons inherit the debt after their father’s death. If the farm is sold the 
form seivants and the debt are taken over. The onlj nay of their heiping 
from this fora of servitude is emigration. 

After an enquiry bv Mr. J. Gray, O.B.E., I.C.S.. tlia present Kegi«trnr of 
Co-operative Societies', great efforts are being made by Government to change 
this state of affairs: co-operative credit societies are being formed specially 
foi the low caste labourers, house-sites are being acquired for them, _ schools 
are being started, water-supply improved, in many cases a well is being dug 
for the first time where before they were dependent on water from Irrigation 
channels or were waiting at the well open to higher castes for some one to 
come and draw water for them. Lnpd is being assigned to them wherever 
available either in the fora of allotments which is the usual method adopted 
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or in larger blocks "where colonies are being started worked generally on a 
co-operative basis. The position of these Inborn trs is "worse in the ninas i 
districts of Cliingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. In these 
distiicts a few high-caste poisons called mno*idaT8 claim, lightly or w rough, 
to have a prior right over all the land in the village including unoccupied 
aroas and including the house-sites of the labourers. It is in villages of 
this type that emigration is most frequent ns the Ion -caste lnbouier lias no 
chance of acquiring any land and is at the mercy of his master, being liable 
to be expelled from the only land available for the house-sites if he should 
offend him. Great efforts are being made to improve conditions in this re- 
spect also, house-sites are being acquired and money advanced by loans from 
Government through co-operative societies and though the lnndowneis 
objected most strongly when this work a as begun and sometimes refused to 
employ their own labourers for some time, they soon found that the labourer 
who has n house of his own is much less liable to run aun^, has more self- 
respect, lias acquired a habit of thrift, has frequently, in order to lepay his 
instalments of the loan, given up drinking and is a much more valunble asset 
to his master than he was when he had no hope of improvement. 

Conditions of Life . — No statistics are available showing the hours of 
labour. It varies in different districts both ns regards the time of starting 
and leaving work and the number of hours worked. In one district, the 
workers wait till the morning mists are cleared before starting, in another 
in the dry heat of the East Coast or the Deccan they start earlier to have a 
longer timo off in the burning heat. The Madras labourer works long hours 
but works fairly loisuroly. The whole family often set out together for the 
Helds, the baby is strung from a branch of a tree watched by one of the elder 
children while the father and the mother are at work. Sometimes the 
mother arrives later than the rest of the family as she first sees to her house- 
hold work. The mother will leave her work to give her child nourishment, 
and in tlio midst of the day they all foregather under the shade of the tree 
to rest and have their meal. On the whole, there is no articulate desire for 
any regulation of the hours of labour and it would be impossible to enforce 
such regulation even if it were insisted on. Similarly it would be impossible 
to insist on accident or sickness insurance or maternity benefits. The mother 
will not stay away long from her work after her child is born. Nature does 
not require it in the onso of persons bred in the open air in a hot climate. 
A real danger is the ignorance of the midwives whose insanitary methods may 
cause danger both to mother and child. Great efforts are being made to 
train these women, but the Indian labourer is very conservative and often 
piefers the old ways. There is no regular weekly rest-day, but Hindu and 
Mahoiuniedau festivals aie fisquent, and Mahoinmedans and Hindus in this 
Presidency attend them all. 

Health and Sanitation . — Hookworm is almost universal and though it 

’ does not often kill, it largely increases the danger from other diseases, and 
reduces the efficiency of tho labourers. Efforts are being made to stamp it 
out, but this is by no means easy owing to tho habits of the ordinarily bare- 
footed labourers. Of epidemics, plague, cholera and fevers aie largely due 
to the insanitary surroundings. Here again, efforts are being made by 
lantern lectures and other propaganda to educate the labourers in more 
snnitary ways. Water-supplies are being improved, less congested house- 
sites are being acquired; on some of the plantations especially, improvements 
are being made in these directions. This question, however, is rather a 
matter for the Health 0 thorns to deal with than a meie layman. 

Eecrcation . — The ordinary labourer has not the time or the money for any 
elaborate form of recreation. His chief delights arc a festival, a marriage 
ceremony, singing songs, or beating the tom-tom. The tolling of stories is a 
source of constant delight. 'If money can be secured, a pilgrimage is some- 
times undertaken to sacred places. There is also tho toddy and the arrack- 
shop, which sometimos absorb too much of the labourers’ earnings. 
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Scarcity, Famine and Unemployment . — The elnboiate system of fnmine 
relief which has been organised by the Government of India rind the Local 
'Governments over a seiies of years will doubtless have been explained in de- 
tail by other and more experienced writers. The Government attempt to 
maintain the normal level of subsistence but not of comfort. In consequence, 
during these periods, migration to other and more favoured districts or to 
more distant parts increases. It is m the season of scarcity that the pro- 
blem of unemployment becomes impoitant. In ordinary yeais, there is no 
lack of employment among most of the labourers except in the hot weather 
when some ct the labourcis find it diffioult to get continuous employment 
throughout the week. 


Migration . — There is a normal movement of population every year from 
the poorer districts to the highly irrigated tracts ot the deltas. The number 
who so move cannot be ascertained. But thousands move eieij year from 
Vizagapatam, from the uplands of Godavari, ICistna and Guntur to the lands 
watered by the Kistna and the Godavari. In some cases theso people finding 
conditions favourable, settle down in the districts to winch they have come. 
As however these tracts consist of almost an unbroken sea of irrigated 1 ice- 
fields they crowd very often on mounds rising out of the wnters and their 
congestion is n serious problem which has been dealt with by acquisition 
of better sites and raising the level of the land acquired. Wheieicr possible, 
land in the possession of Government or taluk hoards by the side of loads or 
'Channels is being allotted free. Similarly theie is nn inflow of labour in' 
ti .implanting and lint vesting season*- in delta tracks of Tanjoie, Tiichiuo- 
poly and Madura. From the West Coast, large numbois go every year to 
the tea, coffee and rubber plantations on the Xilgiris, in Mysoie and CoOrg, 
from Salem to the coffee plantations on tho Shevcrojs; from Coimbatore they 
flock to the Anaimnlnis to tho tea plantations lecently stinted there; from 
Ramnad. Madura nnd Tmnovelly a very large number go annually acro-s the 
borders to Travancore. They genei filly stay oil these plantations fiom 10 
months to a year and then return to their own villages. They me recruited 
In man Ini who receive some commission and also receive sonic money tor 
-advances to the lnhourer which is ropaid out of his wages. The hours of 
work on these estates is about 10 hours a day including an hour’s lest at 
■noon, but, generally speaking, the labourers aro set a ccitain task which they 
tmay complete in their own time. If they do more than tho task they aie 
paid bj weight according to tho amount the} hnve plucked. The men earn 
from 7 annas to 8 annas a day, women 5 annas and children 8 or 4 annas. 
In some cases tho estato pays the expenses of the lahomers’ coming and 
returning to theii villnges. In the mntter of educational facilities, medical 
attendance and the water-supply, they me 'better looked nfter than they are in 
the plains. "What they dislike is the cold nnd the wet on the hills ns tompaicd 
with the warmer weather in the plains. In fact if they do not find condi- 
tions better they would not go ns the Indian labourer is a great l6i er of liis 
home. The chief migintiou in India itself is to Assam and Burma. This is 
•different fioir. the migration to Travancore, Mysore nnd Coorg mentioned 
-above, as there the labourers go and return ns a rulo m a single year and if 
they do not like the conditions there, they are able to return without much, 
difficulty. Assam nnd Burma need a long and expensive journey. In fact 
they me a good deal farther and more difterent from tho conditions at home 
itlinn is Ceylon. The total number recruited to Assam last year was 13,684 of 
which Ganjom and Vizagapatam contributed 0,000. Owing to tho immense 
demand for labour in this nnd other tea growing nreas consequent upon tho 
rise in the price of tea, an effort to open up new districts in the Assam -was 
pushed on too quickly at first and a number tof labourers rotui ned. This was 
due to tho fact that tlie emigrants did not undei stand the conditions under 
which they were recruited of the places to which they were coming. Tho 
proper method of recruitment to which they have now returned is to send to 
•each villngo a person who has worked for some time in tho plantation and 
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can explain to the people what the conditions are like and what they may 
expect. 

No figures are available for the annual migration to Burma where the- 
Madias labourer goes to work in tho rieo fields and in the rice-mills as the 
Burman is not a Irbourer by nature. Piohahly about 12,000 go overy year. 
Most of them go from. Gnnjam. Vizagapatam and Godavari in the north of 
the Presidency. A certain number go irom the south, Tanjore, Maduia. 
Rnmnnd, Malabar and Tinnovolly. 

With regard to emigration outside India, the assisted unskilled labourers 
who are almost ontirely agricultural labourers can only at present go to 
Ceylon and Malaya. A few have recently also been sont to Mauritius and 
there is talk of re-opomng emigration to British Guiana. For practical pur- 
poses, the only places outside India which affect this Presidency are Ceylon 
and Mnlaya. Tho boom in tea has enormously inoroased the demand for 
labour in Ceylon and similarly in Malay a the demand for work on the Singa- 
pore Docks and also the removal of tho embargo on the export of rubber have 
veiy greatly inci eased emigration to that colony. Representatives of the 
Government of India are stationed in both these Colonies to look after tho 
interests of the Indian labourers and considerable improvements in their 
conditions have recently been effected in both the Colonies. On an average, 
90,000 persons a year vent to Ceylon as agricultural coolies in the last five 
yenis. A very considerable number of them wore persons who had been there 
before. To Malaya ns many ns 70,000 were sent last year. A greater partr 
of the emigrants both to Ceylon and Malaya came from the Tamil districts 
on the Enbt Coast. Tricliinopoly, North Arcot, Madura, Tanjore and Salem 
also contributed a considerable number. Tinnovolly, considering its proxi- 
mity to Ceylon, sent remarkably few. 

On the whole, according to the latest Census report for the decade up to 
7 S21, this Province suffered a net loss of a million and a half of labouiors in 
excess of emigration over immigration. Since then theie has been a steady 
increase every year in tho number of emigiants. This of course necessarily 
means that tho demand foi those agricultuial labourers who stayed behind' 
increases and conditions of employment are also growing better. The labour- 
ers who return from Ceylon or Malaya uitli considerable savings and the 
wider idea of tho world must necessarily increase tho ambition of those who 
stay in their nun villages flow over unpleasant it may be to tho fanner in 
India, on the whole tho lot of the labourer is improved by this emigration 
so long as the conditions in tho countries to which he emigrates are carefully 
watched and provision is made so that he enu return if he wishes to do so. 

Conclusion . — On the whole tho lot of tho agricultural labourer is not so 
bad as would appear to be from the low wages which lie receives. His wants 
are few owing to the fact that as there is no cold weatlior ho needs spend very 
little on his clothes. In times of scarcity he certainly suffers, but the alter- 
native of migrating either to other parts of India or to Ceylon or Mnlaya 
give him the chance of improving his lot. Wages though very low show a 
continuous tendency to rise. Even the depressed classes whose lot is fnr 
worse me beginning to improve, through the action of Government and of a 
few, too fen, social workers. And if those efforts are re-doubled, education 
is made universal, water-supply, sanitation and housing are taken even moie 
vigorously in hand than they arc at present, a great advance may come ini 
the next ten years. 
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Reply to the Questionnaire. 

Question 18 — (a) (i) There is not in my ^.opinion any need for measures 
to attract labour to other districts. The planting industry where there is a 
shortage owing to the expansion of the tea industry has its own organised 
labour and recruiting department. The deltas, as I' have said in my_ memo- 
randum, are supplied from the surrounding districts. Something might be 
done and is being done to supply them with better house-sites. 

(ii) Large tracts of cultivable land do not remain uncultivated for want 
of labour. 

(b) There is not any shortage of labour in this Province. 

(c) In some districts, especially the dry districts of the Deccan, there are 
considerable areas uncultivated — generally poor soils. Steps are being taken 
to assign these lands to the depressed classes who aTe agricultural labourers. 
As n rule, they will remain labourers and cultivate their lands in their 
spare time. They will have to be financed through co-operative societies who 
however only give short-term loans, Government loans for land improvement 
and agricultural loans under the various Acts. 
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Oral Evidence. 

12847. The Chairman: Sir George Parldison, you nre the Commissioiiei of 
"Labour in this Presidency? — Yes. 

12848. Sou hare put in n note of the evidence which you wish to give 
before the Commission and in that note you have referred to a memorandum, 
prepared under your instructions, which is nlso in the hands of the Commis- 
sion. Do you wish at this stago to make nny statement of a goneral charac- 
ter P — The only thing I should like to say is that my experience of agricultural 
labour, apart from my experience ns a district officor, is mainly concoined 
with tho depressed classes who nre the * untouchables ’ ns they arc callod and 
to some extent with criminal tribes. 

12349. Now first in tho reply to om Questionnaire, you sn\ in ntisuei 
to question 18. sub-section (ii) (c). “ In some districts, especially the 
■dry districts of tho Deccan, thcio nre considerable areas uncultivated, genei - 
ally poor soils. Stops nre being takon to assign these lands to the depressed 
classes who are agricultural labourers. As a rule, tlioy will remain labourers 
and cultivate their lands in their spnro time.” I take it that whether land 
is or is not cultivated, or indeed is or is not culturable, does not depend 
upon some ontirely stable condition or tost ; it is a question partly dependent 
on economic changes with regard to which cultivation of certain land be- 
comes unprofitable, and it may bo a question of tho avnilability of some new 
systom of cultivation which in more than one tract in the world 1ms placed 
large areas of land in the region of profitable cultivation which, before that 
invention wns available, had remained entirely uncultivable; so that there 
is no definite catogory in which you can put land as between cnltivnblo and 
uncultivable, is there P — No. These lands I was speaking of, especially in 
Anantnpur and Bollary districts, ftre going under ground-nut cultivation. 
A. great many of them have become more valuable as tho sandy dry tracts will 
grow ground-nut though it is difficult for them to grow nny other profitable 
crop. 

12350. That is purely a money crop? — Yes. 

12351. How far lias this experiment in settling tho depressed classes on 
this particular class of land bcon successful? — In all ISO, 000 acres bnvo been 
assigned, but that is on all classes of land, I think. 

12352. All classes of uncultivated land? — All dosses of land in the 
possession of Government, land that is owned by Government but which has 
not yet boon takon up by other holders. Apnrt from that typo of land, there 
is also disforested land which was formerly occupied by small scrub jungle 
but which has now been thrown open ; T have boon able to secure some of that 
tor the depressed classes. 

12353. Are most of these lands so situated that tho depressed classes can 
cultivate them and at tho same time earn a wage as agricultural labourers 
from owners of other lands P — Yes, as a general rule I should say they nro. 

12354. And without tho support of wnges, would it bo possible for the 
settlers on these tracts to maintain thomsolvos? — Yes, in some cases, espe- 
cially T should say with ilie disafforested lands which, when once they are 
cleared, aro soraotimes much more valuable than tho land which 1ms boon 
left by the ryots. 

12355. Precisely. You say they will have to bo financed through co-opera- 
tive societies which, however, only give short-term loans? — I have been away 
for a year and a half and I am told tlioy aro now giving Iong-torm loans. 

12350. We shall probably hear about that from the witnesses who will 
speak more directly on co-operation. I wns going to ask you whether, 
in that part of these lands where settlement has already taken placo, 
short-term and ovon long-term credit is in fact provided by co- 
operative organisations P — In some rases it is. Of course it all 
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depends on the conditions, li uc me getting a compnet blork it 
is tei} ensj to form n co-operative sociotj ; but if there are odd little bits 
of land it become- difficult. We base one interesting e\perimelit in what me 
called Lanla lands, the islands in the Godntori and Kistna mors, where 
these people take up these lands j these are extremely valuable lands and pay 
a high assessment which is letied on them through co-operative societies. 
The} boiroii money fiom the Kistna Bank and the Central Bank; hut these 
are lands which arc so naturally fertile that they do not rcquiie so much 
initial espouse as the lands of more barren tincts. 

12.157- Rich alluvial soil 9 — Very rich soil indeed. 

12333. You say they are tnking them up. Who are? The depressed 
classes' — Tlie depressed classes. 

12139 lion (nines it thnt the more fortunate classes lime not taken up 
these lands < — Owing to the fact that they are subject to erosion by the rivei 
or owing to moie alluvium being deposited, they are only leased for short 
terms, m the old days they used to ho leased by auction and a lmge number 
of them still are; but some of them lm\e now been taken up at a rate fixed 
b} the Got< nnnent with reference to the nterngc of the precious years. Thcj 
are giten to these people dneet, they me not pul up to auction because, if 
they were, t hes« people would not lime the chance of competing with their 
rithei •lpichbonis. 

12800. That is part of a social policy cartied out at tho expense of the 
geueinl tnv-pater? — To some ostein ; not to a \eij lai r *e eslent. 1 should 
think we aro trying to gel the economic rent. 

12301. Then I did not understand your nnsuerf — Sometimes in public 
auction the bidding becomes so keen that they go almost bc.tond tho economic- 
rent. 

12362. Sn Henry Lav rrnec: How many thousands of acres ate involved? 
— I could not tell you the oxnct figures; but it is not a very Jnrge area 

12363. 200,000 an os?— Nothing npproncfiing thnt, not for the Lanla- 
lands 

12304. 5,000 or 10,0U0? — Yes: that would be the utmost. 

12305. The Chairman: Do you think your experiment in settling the de- 
pressed clnsses on uncultii able land has proceeded for enough for you to 
give us a firm opinion ns to whether that experiment is likely to succeed?— 
No; 1 think 1 should like to see it earned on further to see whether it will 
be a success. In -.ome cases it has succeeded and in otheis it is more diffi- 
cult 

12360. When was it initiated? — About five years ago; T am not ab-olutcly 
certain of tho date. 

12307. Hat e you formed mi} estimate n» to what total population 
amongst the depl c-sod classes you mn} be able to settle in this way? — No, I 
base not. 

12303. I only wondered whether jon could give the Commission any idea 
oi the scopo of the problem F — Tho difficulty is tlmt in the-e plnre- like 
Anantapui and llcllaiy tho population is rather scanty at present and peo- 
ple probably would not want to migiate fi out n richer district to the-e di$- 
tiicts. As n matter ol fact the actual assignment of the lands is done- 
through the Revenue officials and not through me. 

12309. Do I understand irom jour answer then that the rate of settle- 
ment is somewhat ict.irdod lij the tact that in some enses there is no popula- 
tion centigram- xo these distucts available tor settlement? — For the targe 
area thnt is available, yes; there may bo one village with perhaps n thousand 
acres ox moie and the number of agricultural labourers in that tillage 
would not bo huge enough to take it all up. 

12370 Could any part of that section of tiie population which is in tho 
liabit of going overseas, to Burma, Assam, Malay, Cevlou, there to work 
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■for a wage, bo persuaded to settle on these lands in question? — I do not 
think so. m tho«-e districts. Some do go to Assam from Anantapnr and 
Bellaiy ns it is. 

12371. They find that economically moio attractive than settling on these 
relatively poor lands P — I think they do. 

12372. Now may I turn to tlm memorandum which has been in the hands 
of the Commission for some time? I do not know whether you wish to say 
anything in amplification of this memorandum? — No. 

12378. You give some veiy iuteiesling figures. There arc only one oi 
two questions I want to ask you. I want you to give tho Commission a pic- 
ture of what happens when a cultivator migrates from district to disuiet 
within the Presidency in order to work as an agricultural labourer. Docs 
he move with his wife and his family? — I think invariably, yes. 

12374. There is no leaving of the family behind? — Except when they go 
to tea gardens; even then they sometimes take their families, some of them. 

12375. Dr. Jlydcr: Does that statement apply to the migration of labour 
into Burma? — No; as a rule they do not tako their wives and children to 
Biirmn; they send over money from Burma by postal money-order. But 
you are talking of the people in this rresidoncy, I think? 

12376. The Chairman: Ye*., T was and Dr. Ilydei was talking of Bmin.i. 
1 undet stand that a* regards the Piesidoncy, except in some cmm's wheie 
migration is to the plantations, they take their families. How about their 
housing when they get there? — That is a thing we ate tiymg to improve at 
present; to give them better housing or rather hotter housing sites on which 
they tan put up houses and then thej piobiiblv will lomnin. 

12377. Am I right in thinking that housing in the hill districts is even 
.more important than it is in tho plains owing to the heavier rains P — Yes. 

12378. AVlint does it cost, do you know, to erect a reasonably healthy 
-dwelling in a hill area ?"— I do not know. 

12370. Are labourers expected to provide themselves with houses or arc 
houses provided in every case? — Houses aro provided in every case in the 

hills. 

12380. By the planters? — Yes. 

32381. Do some labourers migrate to work ns ryots in the hills? — No; 
very very few. That is to say, there may be Indian planters, but they are 
planters. They do not migrate to work on rice fields and so on, 

12382. I was thinking of work on very small plots P — No; not in my 
•experience. 

12383. Is thcro any statutory obligation upon tho omploycr of labour 
which lias migrated to provide a sanitary dwelling for that labour? — They 
•have to provide housing and sanitation in some districts whoio tho Planters’ 
Labour Act is in force. 

12384. Are thcro plnntors in districts tvhore that Act is not in force? — 
Yes; in Coimbatoro that Act is not in force. 

12385. Who decides? — Tho Government dccido to wliat places it should 
apply. The Planters' Labour Act also gives certain facilities for realising 
advances in addition to certain duties in the way of housing, etc. 

12386. I am not familiar with the terms of that Act, but no doubt we 
can acquire a copy; is thore any inspection of dwellings under that Act? — 
Yes, not a very regular inspection of them, but they arc inspected. 

12387. Do you happen to know whether thcio is a parallel Act in Assam?— I 
■do not know the 'erm? of tho Assam Act. Assam of course has a Labour Bonrd 
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whoso Chairman is n man from the Madras Civil Service; ho loolcs after the 
interests of the people there. 

12388. Dut joii are not familiar with the particnlnis? — I cannot tell yon 
the o\nct terms of the Act I may say also that ns regards the Planters’ 
Labour Act itself a Committee has been recently sitting, hut has not yet 
ropoitod, on the question of tho revision or oven the repeal of the Act. 

12389 How long has tho enquiry lasted f — T do not know when it began. 
I w ns nunv alien it a ns put on. 

12390 You monn within a few months? — Yes. 

12.191 Tlioio is one sentence on page .'114 of your momointidum nhnh 
scorns to me a litlle obscure. You are talking about wnges in cash and kind 
and you say “ The same persons sill be pnid at different times in rash and 
in Braiit.’ 1 Does that mean at different times while working with one 
employ er oi different times whon working with different employers? — At 
different times when working* with ono employer. During seeding timo ho 
might be paid ax so much a day in cash and when uoiking during harvest, for 
instance, at so much per day in grain. 

12392 And not coitnm other pciquisitcs? — Those peiquisitcw will he given 
on certain days, certain festivals and thnt sort of thing. 

12393. Is tho general offcct of this systom to make it extremely difficult 
to assess tho true wage ot the agricultural lnhonrei ? — Very difficult indeed. 

12391. You say “ water-supply is being improved, less congested house- 
bites nro being acquired.” Thnt lcfers to ordinary ryotwnri villages, does it? 
— Yes. chiefly in tho delta villages. 

12395. Who is snpplving these communities with better water-supply? — 
Government. 

12396. Is thnt n considered policy P — Yes 

12397. Will yon tell ns n littlo moro about thnt? — What happens is this. 
I am referring now chiefly, but not entirely, to the depressed classes. They 
live in separate hamlets at some distnneo from tho main villnge. and of course 
they hnvo not, as n rule, ncccss to tho villnge well. They might hnvo if tho 
wnler-biipply were a river, hut where it is a well they almost certainly would 
not have access to it As a matter of fact they might not hnvo ncce«s to a 
village school though thnt is not necessarily so. In various other points like 
thnt they suffer from certain disabilities. I lmvo District Labour Officers in 
some, but not in all. distiicts who send their men to each villago in turn and 
sond their report ns to vvlint nro tho needs of tlio village, namely, if there ib 
a school whotlior tlio depressed classes nro freely admitted nnd not merely 
nominally’, if there is a water-supply whether it is possible for them to nvnil 
themselves of it. Then tho District Labour Officer may report that tho 
house-sito is congested and suggest ntquisition of lnnd; oi he may find Hint 
a well is needed : then Government funds nro supplied to give them the«o 
wells; perhaps a school might ho provided, or a pathway to tho mnin road 
or burial ground; all those sorts of nmouities aro being supplied wherever 
necessary. The house-sites ns n rule aro paid for by the people themselves by 
instalments. Water-supply, luadways nnd bunal grounds lire given as free 
grants from Government at the expense of tlio general tax-payer. The 
house-sites also in some distriits, not in all, are given through a loan made 
to a co-opcrntivo society nnd the money is repaid through that co-operative 
soeictv. Before vve acquire any house-sites wo demand a deposit of the 
totnl amount which is likely’ to be required. A certain proportion of it 
must bo deposited; tlie lest is pnid in instalments. So that wo hope thnt 
by doing this wo shall ho able to give them some stake in tho country and 
although at first tho landholders object to it, in tho end they find that these 
people nro loss likely to migrate and moro likoly to remnin on the land than 
in their previous condition. They aro moro independent of the landlord or 
tho landowner, but they are moio likely to stay in the villnge. 
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12dP8. Are tli oh- Joans for house-sites pi muled tin ouch i-o-opt rnti\ e so- 
cieties wherever co-opoi ntive societies exist P Ir that tlie rule? — Wc should 
uonto co-oporntivo societies for tlio pm pose. 

12300. Jt is n society for holding theso sites, is it? — Yes, of course thrift 
societies lriight he combined with it. Perhaps until the oo-operntivo society 
hod boon formed for some time they would not have enough cnpital to pay 
the instalments. But when they pay the instalments the money will ho paid 
into t ho fund* of the* co-operative society, and when they have enough to 
pay the instalments of flu* cost nt the house-sites we should annul e the 
land. 

12400 How old is the oldest society created for the purpose in question P 
— Eight ot nine yeats old, I think. 

12401. Are the indications piomhingP — 1 think very pioinising indeed. 
Considering the low wages they get 1 have been astonished at the regularity 
with which they pay. 

12402. l)o you feel yourself, looking to the success which is being attain- 
ed. that a sufficient effort is hoing nindo to extend this scheme? — Yes, T do 
because* ii only applies to certain districts. Tn those districts that 1 was 
referring to before in Anantapur and Rellnry ami tin* Deccan districts they 
have no great difficulty in getting house-sites, it is utils in the <ongested 
deltaic trartR that, they hate difficulty. 

12103, "When yon talk of dry areas do yon include areas wheio well culti- 
vation and well irrigation me in use? — Yes, T should. 

12401. Where yon decide for one reason or another not to Bet up co- 
operative organisations, how do you provide the means for creating these 
new village sites P — In some oases we take individual instalments and do 
not pay the money to the cn-opointho society, poihnps wc want lnrgei ex- 
perience in that case. 

12105. To go back for the moment to the co-operative experiment, are 
yon. working there through the Co-operative Deportment '■> — Yes. Wo have 
the benefit of the advice of the Head of the department, and he lends us cer- 
tain Inspectors tn look after the work for the time being. 

12106. But. the cnpital placed nt the disposal of the-e roeietios is shown 
in >onr own budget? — Ye*-, it is shown in my own budget. 

12407. How, so far we have been discussing the betterment of the pota- 
tion of tlm depressed classes j but I suppose tlmt classes other than those 
depressed oro receiving help and attention in the matter of improvement of 
water-supplies? — As a ink- (hey lmvo aw ess to the \ill.ige water-supply which 
is provided liy the taluk and Distiiet limit ds. 

12103. Do you know whether the Health Offitei is responsible loi these 
matters in this Presidency *■ Arc you satisfied with the water-supply oi tlm 
normal village communityP — 1 should not eaio to givo an opinion on thnt 
matter hut my own general impression is tlmt tlm water-supply is \o<y 
good; nt least it is very much bettor than it is with the depressed classes. 

12100. I suppose whore the depiossid classes me not provided with their 
own water-supply they me sometimes toroed to get water fiom a local tank 
or ally other souico*' — Yes, oi perhaps if thoro is uu lriigation well they 
would pay homebody for the right to draw water from there; or pci Imps 
they would pay* somebody to diaw water from the common village well and 
pour it into tlieir pots; or they may wait their turn until Mime kind poit*on 
comes and does it for them. 

12410. Talking about the incidence of hookwoim, you say it is almost 
general } — 1 believe the pioportiOu is extraordinarily high among persons 
who do not wear shoes. 

12411. Tho oignnism enters the body thiough the foot, does it not? — Yes. 
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12412. You sny that efforts are being made to stamp it out, but this is 
by no means easy owing to the habits of the bare-footctl culth ators. J)o 
those efforts como within the ambit of jour department? — No, not at all. 

12413 Perhaps you would rather not go into that. You ipo talking < 
about the difficulty of housing these largo aggregations of population that 
take place in the thickly populated rice districts at the season of the year 
when labour is most required ? — Ye«. 

12411 You point out how they crowd on those natuial eminences which 
gne a certain degree of dryness? — Yes. 

12415. Has tho practice of building n dwelling house on piles ctei been 
attempted in the Pre«identj 5 — I do not know it at all. They may hat c it 
in some lull places where they are afraid of wild beasts; it is very, scry rate 
and practically does not exist to my knowledge. 

12416 Has it ever occtured to you that it might he worth while making 
some expei imcnts in that direction ? — Then you would have to take land on ' 
the edge of the tillage and would encroach on the rice lnnd. 

12417 Yon mean there is no spare ground that is damp which is not 
cotercd by rice? — It would be covered by rice. 

12418 You sny, " Wtirncr possible. land in the possesion of Got em- 
inent or Taluk Boards by the sides of roods or channels is being allotted 
tree ” 5 — Yes. 

12112. My suggestion to jou is tliat, having regard to the extiemc damp- 
ness, it might be advantageous to the population if they were encouraged to 
build tlicn house-, on pile--. That ha® never been attempted, lias it? — No, 
but the main tillage is probably on a mound, you sec. 

12420. 1 am thinking now of tlte-e accessory dwellings which have to be 
provided in relntion to the main question at issue, nnmely, migration of 
labour ?— Yes. 

12421. Would jou caro to express any opinion ns to whether any experi- 
ment of thnt sort might be attempted? — I will look into it. 

12422. Will timber be nvailable?~-Not as a rule. 

12423. To rctert toi a moment to this migiation overseas. First of nil 
what is. broadly speaking, the arrangement? Is the ngi cement betw een tho 
Jabonreix and the agent who collects the labour and takes it over, or is it 
an agreement with the plnntei in Burma who i® going to employ the labour? 
— In Burma they do not go to plnntcts so much. In Ceylon and Malaya, 
which are regulated, the labourer comes over with no ngreoment; lie is 
absolutely free to go to whom he will when ho gets there. There is a com- 
mon fund through which this emigration is done, and the labourers can go 
anywliero they like. In old days, in Ceylon, certainly, and, I think, in still 
older days in Malaya, tho lnbnnror icceived an advance before he left his 
village and until lie lind paid off that advance ho could not go from ono 
plantation to another. But now there is no such system; thnt has been 
completely abolished: when he goes to Ceylon or anywhere he is completely 
free to go where he will. 

12424. So that he makes in fact no agreement at all? — None at all. Of 
course when he gets there he lias to work somewhere, hut lie has no agree- 
ment. 

12425. He puts down a deposit for his own faref — No, tliat is provided 
from this common fund. 

12426. All of it? — Practically all. They do not come under my ambit at 
all if they go over by wliat is called unassisted emigration. 

12427. But the great majority of plantation labourers go over at tho 
•expense of this fund? — Of course, if there was a Kanoani with him, (tho 
Xangant being a man who is looking out for and iccruiting for a particular 
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estate), he would take him to that estate; but if on the way to that estate 
tho labourer was to say “ I am going to leave you and go off and woik tor 
someone else” ho could do so; or he could still do so after he had worked 
in an estate for a week. 

12428, Has the change you described been due to legislation or due to 
piaotice? — Due to legislation, I think. 

12429. That applies to Malay States ns well as to Ceylon? — Yes; it was 
done earlier in Malay than in Ceylon, I understand. 

12430. I suppose, a certain quantity of labour is still going up to Victoria 
Point, that is to say Loner Burma rubber districts? — That would not come 
under me; I do not know about it because it is pait of India; it is the same 
as going to Bombay. 

12431. I rather gather from your memorandum that you think the general 
effect of this emigration of labour is to keep up the value of laboui in the 
Presidency? — T should like to sny that the Wages Census is going on now, 
and the figures at‘e beginning to nirive. 1 ha\e some of these figure-,, 
but they have not been checked. The results are so uncertain that I think 
they must be checked. But this I do see, that they show a fall in cash 
wages; whether it is a fall in real wages or not, I ennnot say. 

12432. A fall, since when? — Since five years ago. Of course prices weie 
higher then. 

12433. Probably you will let us hove these figures later after they have 
been checked and* arranged? — Yes, but it will take some time, I think. I 
will note it. 

12434. I should like to ask you for your view on the comparative econo- 
mic position of the small cultivntor outside the rice areas; the small culti- 
vator on the dry tracts on the one hand, and the agricultural labourer 
throughout the Presidency on the other. Do you think that the small culti- 
vator is better or worse off thnn the agricultural labourer? — I should certain- 
ly say the small cultivator is economically hotter off and certainly he is a 
muoh happier man, because he has rnoie to do; he is not so dependant on 
his employer; it the employer does not want him for a day, he can go and 
work on his bit of land. 

12433. When was your census taken prior to 1921? — Census of Wages? 

12436. Yes? — Five years previous to that. But T am sorry to say that in 
that census instead of giving the average wage they gave the wages as vary- 
ing between two nntins and font or five annas or something of that sort, so 
that it is extremely difficult to compare. 

12437. Those were the limits, and you did not know the average? — We 
did not know whether it was 24 or 34; there was no comparison. I have 
now had a census taken, and get the nveiages instead, so that they cau be 
compared 

12433. Was the census that was made on the original plan of no help 
to anybody? — I think this other way is better; I can only say that. 

12439. Tho original scheme gave no indication of the wages of the greater 
pait of the labourers, did it? — I think they probably would cut out any 
extiavagant isolated figuie; for instance, if a carpenter drew Rs. 2, another 
Re. 1 and another As. 8, they would not sav wages wore from As. 8 to 
Rs. 2. 

12440. Poihaps you could let us have those figures 9 — My successor will 
give them to you; I am going to South Africa on Monday. 

12441. Your office will do that. Have you had any indication that the 
rise in the wages of agricultural labour between 1916 and 1921 (which I 
piesuiue occuried) had the effect o r turning a certain number of small culti- 
vators into agricultural labourers? — Ko; I cannot give any indication. 
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12442 Wns there a substantial increase in the wages of agricultural 
l.iboui between 1916 and 1921 P — It is reiy- difficult foi inc to say; because 
\n 1916 they had only the figures between two annas and four annas, as I 
ms saying: they did not give the average; thoy gave limits and I find it 
impossible to make a comparison. 

12443 But you do not see any indications yourself that there has been 
a diminution in the number of small cultivators and an increase m the 
number of agucultural InboureisP — No; I do not think so, but I think the 
census of 1921 will givo you tho number thnt wns put in as field labouiers. 
That h 111 gue the comparable pioportion. 

12444 There has been an increase in population; othenvise that would 
be a true comparison P — It will simply give the percentage of the population 
in old days. 

12446 Poicontngo? — Yo»; that was my idea. 

12446. The Baja of Parlahrmcdi: Your jurisdiction does not extend as far 
as the Agency tracts, does it* — I have not nnj Labour Officei at present theie, 
so I cannot say that any intensive uoik is going on there. 

12447. What is the difficulty in linving an officer theie** Do you mean 
to have one? — It is purely a financial difficulty. 

12448. Has it come to your notice that want of labour is boing felt in 
certnm tracts of the Agency in GanjnmP — Shortage of labour P 

12449 Yes, because of this emigration to Assam? — I do not know what 
the offect of it was at all. Mi. Macmichael would have known better thnn I 
do. 

12450 Have you tiied to introduce among these labourers co-opeintne 
organisations* 1 In the absence of these co-operative societies, when they 
want money at certain times, they are obliged to go to the professional 
moneylenders and boirow at a most exorbitant rate of interest. If some- 
body will take up tho work of organising co-opeiative societies among them 
winch will help tliom to sell then produce collectively and nlso create a 
banking habit among them, it will bo saving them from a gicat deni of 
loss 9 — Yes. Wo have somo thrift societies. As regards selling and purchas- 
ing, these labourers have not much to sell or purchase. 

12451. You have not tried to tackle the question of tho Agency tracts? — 
No ; I have not ns yet touched the Agency tracts. 

12432. Su Jnmei MtieKenna : I find inthei striking figures on page 317 oi • 
youi memoradum You say thnt no figuies nre available foi the annual 
emigration to Burma, and add “ Probably about 12,000 go every year.” 
You mean every week* 1 — I got thnt fioin some loport. That is not my figuie. 

12453. Wo in Burma calculated the migration at about n quarter of a 
million? — It may be 12,000 a month. 

12454. Piobahly 12,000 a week? — That figuie certainly did not come 
from my department; I took it from somo other sonreo. 

12455. From tho evidence you gave to tho Chairman I gather that the 
primary function of the Commissioner of Lnbour is tho settlement of the 
depicssed classes in agricultural areas; is that correct? — No; I should say 
that is mostly dono by the Itevonuo Department in assigning lands to them. 
His chief object is to give them water-supply, schools, roads, burial grounds, 
dispensaries, and tilings of that sort. 

12456. You know, wo have been stiuggling with this Labour Depat t- 
ment since tlio League of Nations pressed its importance upon us. Most 
of us have had academic inquiries into the cost of living and family bud- 
gets ? — No ; we hnvo not dono much in that way. 

13457. So thnt your work has a most practical boaring on agriculture; 
what you are doing is tho alleviation of the condition of the depressed classes 
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who tiro settled by the Revenue Depnrtmont? — It is still more} we have to 
look after all those who continue as agricnltuinl labourers. 

12458 You nro not wasting your timo on academic discussions ? — I linvo 
not tho staff. I have to do with factories, emigration, tho Workmen's Com* 
pensntion Act and so on, and I have not tho staff. 

12450. Mr. Maomiclinol gave evidence this morning tlint tho migration 
from tho Agonoy tracts, which ho knows vory well, was after tho harvest. 
Wien is tho harvesting season in the Agency P — About Decemhor. 

The liaja of Parlahimedi : Tin* end of Docoinhor. Tho migration is not 
entirely from tho Agonoy tracts : it is also from tho plain tracts. 

12100. Sir Jnnu * MacKcnna: They come across to Burma to work in tho 
rico fields?— J holiovo so. 

12401. That of course gives .1 considerable increase m the wealth of 
Madras, but ut the expenso of Burma? — Yes. 

32402 Did yon hear about a Bill in Burma known ns the Black Bill, Inst 
year?— No; I was away from India Inst year; T was away for two years. 

12408. Vrofr^nr Gangulo: \ desiie to ask yon one or two questions about 
tho settlement work you nro doing. When yon settle agricultural labourers, 
what nren of land do yon givo thorn P — I tliinlc three or fonr acres is the 
ideal for tlioso going to remain as labourers, because there is prnctienlly no 
iirigntod land to bo assigned; it is nil dry lnud. 

12404. In the dry tracts have you any definite areas for particular loeali- 
ties? Do you try to find out what could possibly bo called an economic hold- 
ing for a particular trncfcP — No, we do vory little in tlint way, bemuse this 
again is done by the Revenue Deportment, not by ns. 

124G-» The allotment is done by tlm Revenue Depaitnieiitf* — Yes. Tho 
idea is tlint the labour supply should not be depleted, that they should bo 
working Inbourora with land to fall bark upon. Of course, wlion we start a 
colony on n disafforested nren wo should try and givo an economic holding. 

12466. That allotment is done by the Ilevonuo Department, on your re- 
commendation. independently of yotu office P — Yes. .Sometimes my Tinhorn 
Officer, if there wore one in tho district, might help in distributing it. find- 
ing the people, and perhaps getting a ro-oporntive society to finance it. 

12407. Who is the guiding spirit in settling them labourers on tho landp 
I’m instance, ij they want good seed, nmmucs ami tilings of that 
sort, to which agency would they goP In actually settling these labourers 
on tho land, they do require somo assistance by way of mnnuro or scodp 
What agencies can they fall back upon to supply them with those require- 
ments? — They get that from tlioir employers generally, tho caste ryots. 

12469. Thoro is no official agency working in that direction P — No. 

12465) You say that eo-ojierativo credit societies nro being formed 
specially for tlie low caste labourers; have tlioy bogun the joint cultivation 
system? — If you have compact areas, my own idea is, ns I was tolling the 
Chairmen, that it is hotter you have a eo-opornlivo soeioty which makes it- 
self responsible for the assessment, or a loan may bo obtained to finauco them, 
but each patch of land must he run by tho iimu himself, so long an lie pays 
up his share to the eo-operntivo society; that is wlmt I aim at. 

12470. Do you encourage spare-time occupations in lh<“se areas? — T do 
not think wo Jinvo done much in that way. 

The Chairman: If an agricultural labourer ib provided with a piece of 
land, tilling that land becomes his spate-time occupation. 

12J7J. Professor Oangvtct: Is there any office watching tho progress of 
the^e settlements, keeping accurate data of tlioir progress, and so onP — Not 
if It is simply a matter of assigning land by tho Rovenuo Dopnrtmont, If 
you Imd a co-operative society specially for these people, that would lie 
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watched by the district officer, who would report on it, or, if pie Joan were 
assigned to a co-operative society, they would keep an eye on it. 

12472 The position, then, is that you simply point out to these agricul- 
tural labourers a piece of land, and let them do what they please? — Yes. 
Up till non it has been very difficult for nn agricultural labouier who be- 
longed to the depressed classes to get any land; that was the object of this 
scheme, and considerable areas of these lands have been reserved specinlly 
for them, so that they have a prior claim to that land, and it enables them 
to get these lands; but once they have got them, as a rule, they look after 
themselves 

12473. Bo jou know if any assistance is being given to the depressed class 
settlers by the Department of Agriculture? — I do not think so; but occasion- 
ally we would take the advice of the Agricultural Department; for example 
in the case of the disafforested land I would ask the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for their advice, but not otherwise. 

12474. Do you travel in the Presidency in connection^ with your work as 
Labour Commissioner? — Yes, I do, especially in the districts where we have 
a Labour Officer. 

12475. In this memorandum you mention m several places “labourers” 
and “ tnrm labourers proper ” ; then you say “ farm servants ” and “ field 
labourers ” ; these designations of labour are rather vague; who are the actual 
labourers.'' — The farm servant is the man who is attached to one master and 
gets a monthly, not a daily, wage; the field labourers are persons who are 
employed by the day ; they may work for anybody. * 

12476. Further down yon say ‘the farm labourer proper’; who is he? — 
There are the village workmen like blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., as opposed 
to the mnn who works directly at agriculture. 

12477 Most of these labourers, as I understand it, have no land? — No, 
most of these labourers bare no land. When I say ‘ most of these labour- 
ers ’ I do not include the oarpenter and the blacksmith ; they might have 
an mam. 

12478. Have jou, in your Labour Office, collected any data showing the 
labourer’s family budget P— No, I do not think I have any. 

12479. You have given here a list of wages; you say the ‘ ordinary un- 
skilled labourer ’ gets 2 annas a day; what do you mean by ordinary? — I 
mean an ordinary man looking after cattle or that sort of person, as opposed 
-to a specialist. 

12480. Further down you refer to the 1 repayment of loan by service * 
in the case of the lou caste farm servants. Do you agree that the condition 
you describe here is almost a condition of slavery? — It was so; I hopo wo 
can get rid of it; there has been a very groat improvement in that direction 
since Mr Gray wrote his report; that part of my department, which deals 
with them is largely founded upon tho conditions disclosed by thnt report. 

12481. Is it possible to get some dnta from your office with regard to the 
labourer’s diet? — No, I do not think I can give that information. 

12482. Could yon not give us any information as to what he eats and so 
on? — With regal d to the amount he ents? 

12483. What he eats and the amount, both quality and quantity? — -No. 

12484. On page 315 you say : “ There is also the toddy and the arrack 
shop, -which sometimes absorb too mucK of the labourer’s earnings.” Has 
this habit of drink been increasing 5 What is the tendency with regard to 
the sale of liquor? — I suppose the Excise officials would he able to tell you 
thnt. Tho depressed classes -were lieglectpd. and nobody went near them; 
they did not know any other way of spending their money. Now, certainly 
in some villages, there has been a great improvement in that direction, be- ’ 
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cause of thrift, tliej have begun, through then saving, to repay the loans 
for geneial purposes, or pay for their house-sites and things of that sort. 

12485. I suggest that perhaps the very presence of the toddy shop may 
be an obstacle to their cultivation of the habit of thrift? — Yes, if they drink 
to excels, certainly. 

1243 6 I understand you have prohibited the sale of liquor in some dry 
areas; is that right?— Is that so? 1 do not know; probably that is the ease 
since X have been away. 

12487. I understand that the Excise Department will not grant any 
licenses in dry areas? — You mean in unirrigated areas? 

12438. In dry tracts, where the population is mostly poor? — I have never 
heard of that di'oretion. 

12489. I gathered it from a friend ; I do not know whether It is correct. 
With regard to Emigration, do you consider that the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1922 has improved the condition of emigration? — Yes. 

12490 The Aot has succeeded in checking improper methods of recruit- 
ment 9 — I think so. Very often (it was not intentional porhaps), people 
note induced to po to distant places like British Cuiatm and Fiji, u here 
they had no idea what the conditions woro going to ho like. Now, because 
of the fact that overy emigrant has to appear and got a certificate from the 
village oflicor before ho can leave that he loaves willingly, everybody in the 
village knows that lio is going; that, I think, has had a certain effect; I do 
not say an exceedingly good effect, but it has had a certain effeot. 

12491. You my "if education is made universal have you nnj definite 
idea about the introduction of education among these tabourets? — Making 
it compulsory, you moanP 

12494.’. You say “ if these efforts are redoubled ’’ ; are you teferriug to 
compulsory education? — Yes. 

12-193. Do you think that compulsory education would bo necessary, or 
would help to Improve tho condition of the labourers 9 — I think it would; I 
think it would make them solf-rcspocting ; with many pooplo, the depressed 
classes especially, I think, they would not feel they were being kept undo! . 

12491. Do you think tho time has come to do that? — It is veiy difficult, 
but it is being triod, I understand, in certain parts. 

12495. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is being tried? — Compulsory edu- 
cation; it is being tried in certain of tho towns; I am not talking of tho 
rural areas. Of course, it canuot bo brought in suddenly, because we liavo 
not got the necessary school accommodation and things like that; but they 
are working up to it in som.e places. 

12496. Mr. Calvert: In your memorandum you give a total for farm ser- 
vants and labourers of about 8 millions, and T soo Hint about 8 millions are 
also included in tho tenant class; is there ony sharp division between these 
two dosses? — Very little. 

12497. They merge one into the other?— That is what I think. For in- 
stance, tbeso porsons I am speaking of, people who have got small patches 
of land, would he proud to describe themselves os landowners in the n*»xt 
settlement it they had a potta, but practically speaking they would remain 
labourers. 

12498. I seo largo numbers are paying one rupee and less; are tho-e most- 
ly labourers? — Yes, I think so. 

12499. Is tlrero any tendency for tho artisan class, the blacksmith Tuid 
leather worker, to take to cultivation, or vice versa? — They generally have 
a little hind; in the old-fashioned villages limy have a piece ot land allotted 
to them, hut I do not think they are ceasing to be blacksmiths and becom- 
ing cultivators. 
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12500. Tnke the ordinary village; has not a pattadar rather a higher 
social status than a blacksmith 0 — I do not think so; I think it lanes very 
much. 

12501. They do not try to take to cultivation just to raise their social 
status? — In some cnses, perhaps; but they would find it difficult, because 
some of the cultivating classes consider themselves higher; I think it would 
go upon castes and not upon social status. 

12502. Has any attempt boon made in this Presidency to estimate the 
supplemental to ngucultuial laboui in terms of money? — They tiled for a 
time to convert those into money, at tlie time of the wages census, but it is 
very difficult, I tlunk. 

12G0J It is possible to make out a long list of supplomentnls, is it not? — 
Yes, tobacco, betel, and things of flint soit. 

12501. Do tlie depiossed classes get a iiee house-site 0 — Yes, as a nile. 

12505. And free mud for the bricks for their houses? — You mean from 
tho omployors? 

12506. Fi orn the village landsr — If theie is any mailable, they would not 
pay for it. 

12507 "Would they got tho mnterinl for the roofs or tlioir houses ftec? — 
Theie agnm, they might have to pay: it will depend on the loc.ilits 

1250S. Do they got free firewood from tho village common? — In some 
cases they will, but in the delta tract, where it is all rice, they would get 
practically nothing. 

12509. Would they find free grazing for tlioir donkey oi cow? — In some 
places, yos; round here in Madias, if yon went out 20 miles in one direc- 
tion, you would find large agucultural grazing giounds or pommlol.rs, some 
of which T have tried to gei for tho depressed classes There nio large aieas 
of ginzing hinds or poramVokcs which aio fiee. 

12510. Is tbeio any practice whereby dining harvest time those lnlioureis 
are allowed to enrry home a lieadload of tlie harvest as well as their pay- 
ment? — As a rule I think they would be paid in addition to the lieadload, 
but 1 am not quite suie about that; I would not like to say anything about 
it. 

12511. Has anyone cier tried to examine what happens to the little hit 
oi the hnivest gi\on a*- charity? Does that go to the agricultuial labourer 
or his children? — I do not know. 

12512 But tho gleanings after tho harvest aro given to the labourer’s 
children and womenfolk? — Yes. 

12513. The actual real wages of tho agricultuial labourer are probably 
considerable and certainly incalculable? — -It is extremely difficult to calculate 
the total amount. 

12514. Tho more anna per day criterion docs not moan very much? — No. 

12515. You say on page 314 that the l eduction in the propoition of women 
laboui ers is a sign of increasing piosperitv? — Yes. 

12516. You would say tbnt of England? — Yes, I would. In mj young 
days all women used to go woiking m the villages; now they do not. J tlunk 
that is a sign of increasing prosperity. 

12517. Is tho fact that the womenfolk work in the fiolds lime a sign of 
low social status? — I do not tlunk so. I am not talking of social status. It 
would not be a necessity for thorn to go out ; that is tho point 

12518. Is it not the point that n man tiies to lfliso his social status by 
with driving his women from labour in public? — Yes. 

12519. Is it not necessarily a sign ol inti easing piospeiity? — I think it 
would probably be a sign of increasing prosperity in England if he could 
leally afford it. 
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12520. Has not increased, prosperity gone hand in hand with increasing 
femnle inbourf — In factories you moan? 

12521. Yes, inotcries, shops, post offices and offices of nli kinds? — 1 do not 
think agricultural labourois’ wives go to these fashionable employments. I 
should sny the comparison would bo with Lancashire or some placo like that, 
where women go and work in the factories. If the men are well-off, their 
wives will sit at home and not go into the factories, that is my opinion. 

12522. Thcie is no idea oi the daughters going to work foi the sake of 
being independent? — No; I have never hoard of that. 

12523. On this question of a sort of permanent debt system, is that also 
found among the village artisan classes like weavers? — I do not know; I 
have no experience about that, but 1 should not think so. 

12524. May I ask you what is the romedy you are applying P — I think the 
co-operative societies and the w’ork which is being done to help these people 
-lire improving their position. "There have been one or tivo cases in which 
the man has been turned out of the society. 

12525. Aio these depressed class people for whom you arc trying to get 
small plots of land given any legal protection against attachment of their 
property for debt? — When we give land to a man of the depressed classes, wo 
make provision that he should not alienate it except to Government or to 
co-operate societies or to a member of his own dabs. That iB done in order 
to protect him in that land. The sowuir might lend him money on that land 
but he could not foreclose on the land. 

12526. If you give him land, you do increase his oreditP — Yes. 

12627. And therefore he is more liable to run into debt? — That is tiue. 

12528. But you have no special piovision to piotect his immovable pro- 
perty from attachment for thatP — No, none. 

12529. You recollect that the Fiscal Commission reported that one of the 
reasons why you had not got labour to move from villages to towns wns the 
lack of housing accommodation in towns. Docs that hold good for the 
Madras Presidency P — It is not nearly so bod as in Bombay; Mndias lias 
larger areas. I do not mean to say there is no housing problem in Madras, 
but it is nothing like so appalling as in Bombay. 

12530. is there not a complaint among the industrialists lioie of shoitnge 
of labour? — No, I do not think so, 

12531. Such mills as you have have enough labour,? — Yes. 

12532. Then tho Fiscal Commission also say that one of the special causes 
preventing the agricultural population from going into industries is tho con- 
servatism shown in the reluctance to adopt a life of industrial labour. Does 
that apply to Madras, to general conditions of life of industrial labour? — 1 
liavo seen that a man would want larger wages to do industrial labour. Ho 
would much prefer, even if ho gets a small wage, to work on the land rather 
than in a mill. But I do not know whether it prevents his going into a mill, 
because lie gets more wages tlieie. 

12533. You have hoard, of course, that certain people advocate indus- 
trialism ns a remedy for the surplus labour power on the land, and tho Fiscal 
Commission puts forward these two objections, shortage of housing accommo- 
dation in industrial centres and a general reluctance to adopt industrial life. 
Are there any other factors which retard rural life from coming into indus- 
trial pursuits? — No, except they like living at home; they like to sit thore. 

12534. Is the industrial labour here of a seasonal type? Does it go 
thore when tlieie is no crop and come back again when the agriculture 
season is .over? — To some extent; but not to such n largo extent as in Bom- 
bay, because here persons living in Mndrns or near Madras might work on 
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the land sometimes and then go and work in the mill. A good many of tkcmi 
lime houses m villngo near by. 

12535 I understand that there is a little difficulty in Bihar coal mines; 
they work for a short time and go fo the fields again? — They do. A certain 
amount of what they call absenteeism may be duo to their going back to the 
laud. But they are never absent here for such a long time ns they are in 
Bombay, because the surroundings of Madras are so much more rural. 

12536. On page 310. on this question of unemployment, jou say that mthe 
hot weather the labourers find it difficult to get continuous employment 
throughout the week. Is there any hope that they could be organised to 
work for the improvement of their own surroundings? — In what way? 

12537 Village loads, ullage sanitation, better water-supply and so on, 
spending their Inborn on their own improiement? — They do to some 
extent. Sometimes when we aie digging a well, they will do the digging of 
the pit themselves. 

12535. But you require organisation? — Yes, and uith their wages you 
cannot expect them to do much for nothing. 

12539. Mr. Kamat- 'When was the Labour Department brought into exist- 
ence tn this Presidency 9 — In 1019-20, I think 

12540 And since then no official enquits into agricultural wages has been 
held 9 — We base only tins quinquennial nages census. Tt is the only thing we 
have, a cash wages census and an attempt to convert grain wages into cash, 
but it is not a real wages census. 

12541. What I am talking about is perhaps a more comprehensii e enquity 
of the typo held in the Bombay Presidency in 1924® — I have seen that re- 
port; but we have nothing of that sort. We ore much poorer in Madras 
than they are in Bombay and we hnve no staff. 

12542. Is that tlie only explanation? — That is the leason. 

12543. But have you collected no official data about such important 
matters concerning agricultural labourers and others and is it not a great 
handicap to the steps to be taken towards the improvement of agricultural 
labourers? — With our limited amount of money, we can spend eiery penny 
on work which we know will be useful. If we had a larger amount we might 
then make an investigation as to how we could spend more money; but at 
present, with the money we hnve, all we can do is to dig wells and make path- 
way, and that sort of thing. 

12544. Ib there any tendency in this Presidency for labour to move from 
villages towards urban centres 9 — -Not nearly so much as in some other parts 
of India, because there are so few industries. I think there is a slight indi- 
cation from the census figures. I think about 70 odd per cent depend on 
the land. 4 

12545. That fact hardly helps us 9 — I mean a slightly smallet percentage 
depend on land than in the previous census, very slightly smaller. 

12316. Have you noticed any tendency for the small agriculturists to be- 
come agricultural labourers? Is there any percentage which you can indi- 
cate showing that the class of labouiers lias gone up or has gone down pro- 
portionately? — I was suggesting to tlie Chnirman that these would be found 
in the Census Keport, under landownei s, tenants and farm labourers. The 
figures are there, but they must he taken with a grain of salt; not that I 
mean that the figures are wrong, hut socially the position of a tenant or a 
landowner is so much higher that people are inclined to put themselves down 
as such when for practical purposes they are agricultural labourers. 

12347. Hnve you got in your office figures showing the cost of living dur- 
ing the War and the cost of living now for the ngiiculturists? — No. 

12548. Esen that takes money to find out? — Certainly it does; my clerks 
are all overworked. 
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32549, Do J?qu notice a tendency for the agricultural labourer at the pre- 
sent day to a smaller number of hours than perhaps ho did ten years 
agoP — X have no Reason to think so. 

12650. In this 1* Residency he has not token the law into his own hands 
and he has not curtailed his hours of work f — I should say not. 

12551. There is no' such tendency? — I do not know of any such tendency. 

12552. And during certain seasons of the year, do you notice any ten- 
dency for tho emplojer to be nt the inercy of tho labourer rather than tho 
labourer at tho mercy of the employer? — No. 

12553. Thcie is no such phenomenon? — Do you mean to say in tho harvest 
season, for instance P 

12554. YcsP — That is so, I should eny; but certainly I think yon put it 
much too strongly if you say that the employer is at tho mercy of the labourer. 

1 do not think so. 

12555. IVitli regard to this process of emigration overseas that is going 
■on, do you think tho emigiants improvo their position by going overseas? — 

I think they do. That is ono special reason why they do emigrate. Tho 
Madras labourer is such a home-lover that he would not go unless he know 
his position would impiove. He may of course be deluded into going by 
wrong impressions of conditions, but ho can always write to somebody from 
tho village who knows tho conditions and tells him. Ho always asks before 
ho goes. 

12556. Can you toll me whether tho betterment of wages is the same thing 
with the labourer as the raising of tho standard of living? — I should sny 
generally it was. If you give him more wages, as a rule his stondard of 
living will rise. 

12557. Have you noticed this from tho observations you Imre made on tho 
home life of labourers? Supposing a man instead of getting 8 annas gets 
12 annas, does it menu that lie raises his standard of living? — Not necessarily 
he may spend it on toddy. 

12558. Or he may work loss? — Yos. 

12559. 1 want jour observation in this Presidency?— Yon speak of the 
agricultural labourer? 

12500. Yes? — I do not know of any case in which it has been raised by 
50 per cent. 

12561. You do not think it is rising? — I do not think it has lisen suffi- 
ciently to make any marked chonge of that sort obvious. 

125C2. From your experience as a Labour Commissioner would you think 
that even supposing the labourer earns more he would improve his standard 
of living without definite, deliberate and conscious effort being made to tench 
him better means of living? Does ho know how to spend his increased 
earnings? — I do not know. 

12563. Have you obsorved his homo life sufficiently to draw any deduc- 
tions as to whether, given increased powor to cam, ho knows how to live well, 
or is it necessary to mnho a conscious effort to tonch him? — I do not think 
so. At present I do not know what form of bettor living you would suggest. 
Do you mean to say that ho ehould have a better houso? 

12564. "What I am suggesting 3s this. Unless you give him eompukot.y 
education he will not bo able to understand for himself how to spend his 
increased earnings on clothes, house, education of children, ote.? — He might 
spend it mainly on his food. 

12565. For this reason do you not think that compulsory education is. neces- 
sary? — I am in favour of educating these people and we ore ranking nn 
advance in that direction. 

12566. Do you agree that the standard of living can never rise automati- 
cally? — l think that a email rwc in the standard of living would mean that 
he was less in debt and had more to eat. 
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12567. That is the w hole point I am driving at. The standard of living 
of an oidinary labouier or an agricultural labourer cannot automatically rise 
and 'ome other means has to bo tried, say compulsory education. Ho you 
tli'nl, it would automatically como? — It is so hypothetical; I do not know. 

11:958 It is not hypothetical; it is a matter of observation of the life of 
the people? — My observation of the life of the people is that there has not 
been such a iibc as to enable mo to express an opinion 

12509. Sit Henry Lnttrcncc : Do I understand that your duties me con- 
fined to the depressed classes? — As for as labourers aie concerned, yes: I 
hove many other duties. In some places in the deltas I have been working 
for house-sites foi caste labourers, Ptidayachis. They arc not technically out- 
castes. That is not my main work. 

12570. Wlmt is the budget for your department? — My budget last year was 
mostly for loans. 

12 "7 1. To what extent aie these operations foi the depressed classes and 
to what for the criminal tnbes? — I am afraid I cannot tell you. 

12572. Can you put in figures? — For the depressed classes and cumins! 
tribes separately? 

12573. Yes? — Would you wont, foi instance, the criminal settlements 
included? 

12674. Yes, what it would be for the criminal tribes. Do you deal with 
your tiirmnai settlement, under the jail budget?— No, it is in my own 
sepniate budget. 

12675. Now what proportion of your total population do your depressed" 
classes repiesent? — Well, it is about 1 in 6; 7 millions out of 42 millions, I 
think'. 

12576. So that you have quite a considerable proportion to deal with? — 
6 to 7 millions is quite a large number. I am looking after emigiation, about 
52 poi cent of which is from the depressed classes 

12577. Would you like to toll us your budget 9 — 8 lakhs arc allotted to the 
Labout Department ; 1'56 for free grants (that would bo for pathways, burial 
grounds and things of that sort), 2,19.000 for education charges for the de- 
pressed classes, 4 lakhs for loans for the acquisition of houses, which we have 
to get back and of which we are getting back a large amount already. 

12578. Wheie do the criminal tribes come in? — It wns not mentioned 
• epoiniely here. 

12579. Aie they included in the 8 lakhs? — Yos. 

12580. The net expenditure for 6 millions will be 4 lakhs? — Yes, that is 
so I have great difficulty in getting that. 

12581. You think you ought to be able to get a larger grant from the 
Government?— Yes, we always ask for a larger grant. 

12582. You mentioned emigration. How does this eirjigration affect the 
economic position of your agricultural labourers and depressed classes? What 
proportion of the adult males of this olass emigrate every year? Would you 
put it as high as 10 per cent? — I think the figures are here : 40,000 from 
Madras last year and from Negapatam 45,000. That means about 100,000 
people went to the Malay States. 

12583. For one year? — For last yeai; and for Ceylon about 76,000 under 
the Act and 50,000 not under the Act. 

12584. "Where does the labour come fiom? — According to the returns no 
less than 80 per cent como fiom Madras. 

12585. For one year? — For last year. 

12586. I have got some figures heie which show 80,000 fiom Madias? — 
That is evoct, 1 think. According to the returns no less than 80 per cent ore 
from Madras. 
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l-o87 ; Can you look up those figmes nnd send them to us? — I was away 
mien this was drown up. 76,000 persons went to Ceylon last year as emi- 
ginnts under the Abt. 

12588. Would you-ycompare the figures with the Indian Year Book for the 
current yoar which gr\es the figures as 400,000 or 405,000 total emigration, 
out of which 80 per cfent is from Madras? — I shall look up the figures and 
let vou know later. t 

12589. Have you any information as to tlio estimated receipts in Madras 
by postal oiders from overs6as? — I have not. 

12590. Could you get that? — I will get it. Do you want it by colonies? 

12591. If you give the details so much the better. I just want to know 
how much your labourers get by emigration abroad as registered by this 
method. Have you not had any figures at all collected hitherto? — No, I do 
not lemember having done so. I once got figuies for Ganjam from Bmma 
but I have not got those figures here. 

12592. Is this emigration of sufficient importance to be detrimental to the 
agi ieultural interests? — I do not think so; though there are complaints, I do 
not know of any land which is not cultivated for want of laboui. 

12593. 'Where do the complaints come from? — There aie complaints from 
the landowners in some of these deltaic tracts, I think. 

12591. Is there a definite movement to try to check emigration in the 
interests of landowners? — 1 do not go so far ns to say that. But if the 
question wore raised, there probably would be objection to emigration. Pro- 
bably mniq persons would object on the ground that too many lind gone 
and that there was slioitnge of labour in consequence. 

12595. Was there any movement on the part of vour office to assist t,ucii 
emigration? — No. 

12596. It lias not reached that point? — We do not assist emigration. All 
I see to is that people do not go against their will. There is no assistance 
fiom my office. We do not assist emigration; we are responsible for seeing 
that they are not improperly recruited. 

12597. It might be possible to reconcile the two; there might be a good 
opening bomewhoio, and you could induce people to go there? — You mean 
Malay, Ceylon, etc.? 

12598. Yes? — You cannot assist emigration to any place, except Ceylon 
and Malay. 

12599. Emigration to other places overseas has been stopped since when? 
— To British Guiana, Fiji and Mauritius since 1922, when the Emigration Act 
was passed. They aie talking of reopening emigration to British Guiana, 
and I think they are allowing about a thousand a year to go to Mauritius. 
Of course that lies with the Government of India. 

12600. Have you got Madras emigrants for British Guiana? — A certain 
number. 

12601. Are you in touch with them? — Not, except when they come back. 
Mr' Kesuva Pillny went to British Guiana to make enquiries and to loport 
upon the conditions there. 

12602. Was his report satisfactory? — I do not think he was very muuh 
in favour of it. Since his report somebody from the Government has been 
there, and T hear he has made a more favourable report. While I was in 
South Africa, I saw in the papers that there was talk about their reopening 
emigration to British Guiana. 

12603. If it is reopened will it he of economic assistance to the labourers? 
— It will depend upon the conditions; you will have to have a mote careful 
enquiry into the conditions in those places than in places like Ceylon and 
thero "you will want careful safeguarding to sed that the people who emigroto 
realise' what they are in for. 
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1260-1 Have you nny definite opinion whether the economic future uf this 
class na Madras mil be satisfactorily righted? — I hope it mil become so. 

12603. You think it mil? — Yes; I think they are wakening up in a most 
remarkaolo degree. They are getting on. They are nominated on the Taluk 
Board-*, the Municipal Councils, the Legislate e Council and so on. 

12606. A -.pint of hope is being awakened? — 1 think it is. 

12607 And mth that and thrift, good will come? — I hope so. 

12oOS. Is it the case that m the past no land was held by the depressed 
classes? — It was extremely difficult for them to get it. 

12609. Hate you got the system here of irinm lands being held by village 
•servant*? — There is an odd ease here and there of that sort; m a few villages 
there might be mam lands, but it is not general. There was real difficulty in 
.getting them, more in the South and in the "West than m the North; the 
Telugu country is more fiee from this prejudice. I think. 

12610. In the adjoining districts of Bombay they hold a good deal of land? 
• — Bo they? Is that a Telugu district? 

12611. Kanarese? — You mean Bellary. 

12012. Is the population of the Madras Presidency increasing rapidly? — 
It did not in the lost decade, although it may be going up now. 

12613. Is there much movement from the unfavoured districts to the 
•favoured; from the dry tracts to the deltas?— You mean, to stay there? 

12614. Yes? — Not really a large movement; there would be if there were 
•room. 

12613. Wa& there in the past when the irrigation canals were opened? — 
Yes, it was very large then. In Godavari and Kistna they have a large number 
•of people who came there from the dry tracts, such ns Yizagapntnm. 

12616. You were asked just now whether a wage-earner receiving an 
increased wage spends his increase on liquor. Con you tell us what is the 
average expenditure on liquor? — No, I cannot. 

12017. "What is the total abkori revenue?— I do not know. I will find out. 

It is in the Administration Beport. 

Dcwan Bahadur Ragliavayya: It is from 4 to 6 crores. 

12618. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have had no enquiry to ascertain what 
is the familv budget V — I nm sorry to say we have not worked out family 
budgets at all. 

12619. Sir Ganga Bam: What is the rise in wages since pre-war days? — 
I was telling the Chairman that we cannot judge that, because we have no 
figures for die pre-war wages. "We have no real figures for comparison. The 
pre-war figures, instead of giving the nveiago wage in a particular tract, give 
the limits within which the wages vary; they put it as two to four annas. 

12620. WTint is it now? — Now we give the averages: 2 anna", 2} annas, 
and *o cn. 

12f21. Has there been no material ri'e? — I do not think any comparison 
is possible. There has been n rise; that is my impression; how much I could 
not tell. 

12622. Is the rise in wages in proportion to the rise in the price of food- 
stuffs? — I do not know. The wages census for this year is at present going 
•on, and the wRges census of pre-war years does not give a basis on which 
we can give a comparison. 

12623. Sir Thomas Middleton : In the statement of figures extracted from 
the census you say: *' Cultivarion in this Presidency supports ns workers and 
dependants 80,000,000 out of 43,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the 
census of 1921, oi 7 out of every 10 persons. Of these, farm servants and 
field labourers number 3 out of every 10.” That is, there are 8 labourers 
against 4 of the occupying class. In view of tho size of the holdings in thi« 
Presidency the ratio between occupiers and employees js very narrow; it 
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tifenis to me a very close similarity in numbers. Do you know whether . 
included under farm sen ants and field labourers, thero is o number of relatives 
*/ occupiers ? — 1 do not know. Do you mean you are surprised the number 
of labourers i« not huger? 

12624. I am surprised the number of labourers is so large in view of the- 
small holdings; there seems to be much mote hired labour than can be- 
accounted for by the area available under cultivation. I was wondering 
whether that number might not be affected by the inclusion of the relative" 
of occupiers of land under one or the other of these categories I know that 
thero is very often difficulty in connection with census figures in distinguishing 
between relatives of occupiers and hired labourers? — But I think “ three out 
of every tea ” means 7 to 3. Thnt Is how T read it. SO millions out of 43 
millions are dependent on cultivation. Of these 30 millions, three out of 
every ten are labourers. Thnt is my idea. 

12023. I was not sure which was meant? — That is how [ read it; that is 
what I think It means. 

12020, Then I have misunderstood your figure*. I thought the ratio was 
4 to 8: but I now see it is 7 to 8? — I thought it was the other w'oy; I 
thought I underestimated the number of labourers, and that some of the 
labourers might have shown themselves as owners oi tenants. 

12627. T was not sure of the point; I looked at the percentages ; we have 
much the same percentage for labourer* ns for tenants or landowners, and 
T eame to the conclusion that what was meant was 4 occupiers to 3 labourers? 
— I will verify It. 

Dr. Ht/rfcr: I understand you have taken the figures from the Census 
Deport. This is what i« stated in the Census Report’ “Of every 10 agri- 
culturist* 1 are cultivating landlord*, 3 are labourers, 2 are cultivating tenants, 
and 1 i* a non-cultivating rent receiver or rent payor. At the some time- 
there is a tendency throughout the 20 years for cultivating landlords and 
labourers to lose ground to the cultivating tenant and the non-cultivating rent- 
receiver or rent pnyer." 

’ 12028. Sri Thomas Middleton: You describe the w’ork you are doing in tiro 
Bellary district, wlreie you are endeavouring to settle landless labourers on 
holding* of about 4 acres. Do you expect these men to find labour locally, 
or are vou going to find them work a* mrgrntorv labourers? — I do not think 
they will be employing labour. The average is four acres; that includes rui- 
nated land, well-land and all sorts of land, so that one man can cultivate 
four acres of these very light dry lands. 

12020. T was thinking of the supplementary work of the settlers? — They 
live in the villages near by; sometimes they go to their own holdiug, and 
sometimes work for their mnstor. 

12030. In view of the ‘risk’s of scarcity in this district, soeing that work 
would uot be nvailoble in famine times, what would bo his position? He has 
got four acre* of land in iris own occupation, and he has been depending very 
largely on labour in local holdings; when a bad year comes that sourco of 
labour dries ur>, and at the same time his own crop fails? — I think, in a good 
season he may out of these four acres supplement his wage* and then have 
sornethiug to fall back upon when tire bad times come. 

12031. You think ho will be all light in a bad senson?— He will get in a 
good senson a little over a poor living wage, and I hope that with the extra 
amount lie gets he will be able to tide over a bad season. 

12032. You do not anticipate thnt there will be a tendenoy for the popula- 
non of that piecntious trnot to increase? — I do not think so; that would 
he tlie danger": that is the danger of which I was tetling the Chairman; I do 
not think they would emigrate. 

12033. From the point of view of the labourer and from tile point of view 
of the country, which do you consider the more desirable type of supplemen-, 
tary labour; that which you got in the locality or that which you get by 
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migrating to districts where tliorc iB a big demand for labour? — from the 
point of view of the labourer, I think the inborn er would do vory well it lie 
could lire all tho year round in one place. 

12031. 1'rom tho point of view of tho economic position of the country, 
which tjpe of supplementary labour would yon prefer? — 1 think sufficient labour 
must go to theso districts for harvests and otlior tilings. 

12035. Is it not tho case that when a system of migratory labour is dove. 
I >ped m one area, there comes in, as Sir Henry Lawrence suggested, a con- 
sideiable sum by way of remittances?—' Yes. 

12030. I am thinking now of the case of Italian labour and Irish inborn, 
for example? — Yes. 

12037. And in tho ease of both tlieso countries, migratory labour lias become 
of considerable economic importance to the country? — Yes, in the rase of 
botli countries 

12033. What 1 was asking myself was whether you, in cliargo of labour 
questions in this Presidency, aim at developing migratory labout, or whether 
you aim mtlier at providing local work in districts suoh as Annnfopur end 
Ilellnry ? — In Annntnpur and Dollar}, they aro too far away; that, is the 
difficulty with those places; they nio too far away from tho delta tracts to 
come down tliero. I do not think they would do it very much. Dew mi 
Dnlindur Dngliavnyya would know better.* 

12039. Damn Mali adur lltighavayya: Very few come?— They are very few; 
from the neighbouring districts they* come sw’nrming in tho time of tho harvest, 
but I should not think a very large number come* from tlio'o districts 1 am 
mentioning. 

12G10. Sir Thoiiwr Middleton • Is tltfit heentise at present they are thinly 
populated?— Yes. 

12611. If, as a result of your efforts at settlement, tho population should 
hie rosso, there is always an opening for migratory Inlmur for these people? — 
fe«. 

12612 You mentioned that there was a certain proportion of wliat are 
called ' lied ' cottages m this Presidency. I did not realise tlint such cottages 
wvro found here? — Not so many; OMngleput, South Arcot. Tunjore and perhaps 
Tricliinopoly me perhaps the main places. 

12610. Tlint is quite on excepiionnl slate of affairs in tho Madras Presi- 
icncy, is it not? — Acs. 

12611. It is not an urgent question as in tome other countries? — It i nvf >r 
urgtiit in these particular districts. 

12616. The sites ore so limited? — Yes. 

12616 Sir Henry Lairrcoee; What is the result of the ‘ tied ’ cottage-? — 
The result is, I think, tlint these people do not pel n good chance; they do 
not got the clinnea of natural competition. 

12617. Sir Thnmai Middleton : Wo had a < onsiderahlo amount of discussion 
this morning ns to whether tho Indian cultivator was or thrifty ns he micht 
be. Con you tell me whether the vi lingo panehnnganidar whom you mention 
is paid a salary or is paid by results*? — lie u paid so much per plough, or some, 
thing cf flint Eort; perhaps lie may hate mom land. 

12648. lie predict* the weather? — Yes, and frames the almanac. 

12619. Pi, Ryder: On the question of wnges, nro those figures for tiny 
pnrtieulnr year or are they tho average figures? — These nre the average of 
‘hal year, and then wo compnie them with the average of thin year. 

12650 You gh o different figures. 2 annas, 8 annas and so on; what nre 
they? — Those wero tho figmes that wero ascertained in 15)21. 

12051. Could you tell mo tho number of days in tho year for which tl>« 
labourer wonld find so much work at 2 nunns, 5 annas, and so on? — I could 
not tell you ; it is very difficult indeed ; it is different according to the land 
bo is working on; it would depend on w bother it was irrignied or nol. 
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12652. Could you give it* any idea ns regards the supplementary earnings 
of the family; that is to say, there might be the wage of the head of the 
family, and there would he his wife and one or two ohildren, perhaps, work- 
ing; how much would they bring in at harvesting? — 1 hove said heie that the 
wife gots two-thirds of what the man would get, on on average. 

12653. You could not give us any figure ns to the number of days during 
which such a wage would be earned? — No, I cannot toll you anything about 
that. ^ 

12654. You could not give us any idea about their spare-time earnings, as 
to what they earn, and for how many days they earn in their spore time, 
when they have got no field operations? — Apart from this census wliioli is 
being undet taken? 

12655. Could I have fiom you a rough guess ns to the amount of money 
which an agriculturist's family obtains during nil the 365 days of the year, n 
rough guess ns to what it wifi come to from all sources, agricultuie and sub- 
sidiary occupations? — T do not think my guess would bo of any value. 

12656. Have you ever been a jail officer? — I have had Bub-jails under me; 
that is the nearest I got to being a jail officor. 

12657. How much did you allow per prisoner? — I have forgotten. 

I will givo you the figuie; three-fourths of a seer is the daily allowance 
in the Picsidency. 

T he Chairman: Simple confinement or hard labour? 

Jr. Hi /dor: That does not appoar cloaily. 

The Chairman : That is the l enl point. 

12658. Dr. Hydrr: I was wondering whether you could tell mo how much 
uce would be required by on agriculturist’s family, consisting of a man, his 
wife, a son and ono or two more ohildren. How much rioo would bo required 
for such a family? — You say they want three-fourths of a seer per head. 

12650. That iB the jail allowance. In your opinion, how much rice would 
be required foi such a family? — I suppose it comes to about 2$ sceis for the 
whole family, but I do not know, and I would rather not give an opinion; 
T am not good at these things; if you got on opinion from on expert, it would 
differ from mine. 

12660. You must have come across this Census Report relating to your 
Presidency? — Yes. 

12661. There are some very interesting tables with regard to the incidence 
of disease, which I showed you, and the most affected districts are Ganjom 
and Vizagopatam; that table relates to leprosy. I wns wondering whether 
ihoio w'br any relation between the nourishment factor and the liability to 
such diseases as leprosy? — I have no idea. The latest tlioory, I think, 'is 
that it is due to eating bad fish; J do not know anything about leprosy. 

12662. A question was put to you by Mr. Calvert, who was quoting from 
the Report of the Fiscal Commission, regarding fho disinclination of Indians 
to work in factories. I was wondering whether it is known to you that abour, 
the beginning of the last century, in 1800, it was said of Italy, a country 
which perhaps you know intimately, and of Germany, that the some disincli- 
nation prevailed there, and they would never become industrial. T was 
wondering whether you lmd come across anv Buch statement in any book? — 
No. 

12663. In yonr memorandum you say, “ it would bo iinpossrble to insist 
on accident or sickness insurance or nratomity benefits ". I will leave aside 
the other things, but os regards maternity benofits, why should it bo impossible? 
— It is very difficult to do it in these rural areas. 

12604. Is it because the woman is givon a doily wage? — That is wliat I 
think in regard to maternity; it is very rarely that a woman is a permanent 
servant, and if she is merely on daily wages it is difficult to givo her mater- 
nlty benefits. 
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12667. That; would apply to agricultural labour : would you apply it to 
industrial labour 15 — I do not know; the question, did come up some time ago 

12666. With regard to emigration o£ labour to Buima, you say that the 
labour is seasonal 0 — Ye3. 

12667. I base an impression that the labour is seasonal, that is to say, 
these labourers go over to Burma to hardest the nee crop and come back; 
they do not settle there?— Some do, and work in the factone» there. 

12668 Sir James MacKenna • The majority of them? — Yes, the majority: 
Koine go just for the season. 

12tib9. Dr Hyder It is an expensive journey ; I was wondering who pro- 
vided the funds 0 — The-o contractors. I understand; of course, it is not regu- 
lated m nny way and I cannot giro you the same information about it as 
about emigration to foreign countries. That is one kind of migration, from 
one port of India to another; that is not regulated. I have met these con- 
tractors in various places, and they seemed to have done rather well in 
taking agricultural and other labourers over to Buima. 

12670. I want to put to you that it would not be desirable to restrict 
the free movement of labour, either within the Presidency or outside the 
Presidency, just as it would not be desirable to restrict the movement of, soy, 
the profesiional classes, if they found a chance of getting bettei salaries 
elsewhere? — It would be unfair, I think. 

12671. D clean Bahadur Rayhavayya: You said that in the case of dis- 
afforested areas, on which some of the depressed class members have been 
settled, it has been possible to cane out economic holdings? — In some coses, 
yes. 

12672 Have any of those holdings been worked on co-operative lines? — 
Yet,, and also under the Divi Island projeot. I think the Mettur project 
would be quite possible to work on co-operative lines, but not co-operative 
cultivation; each man cultivates his own plot. 

12673. Not joint cultivation? — Not joint cultivation. 

12674 Wlmt I want to know is, have the men to whom these holdings have 
been assigned worked under the auspices of a co-operative society? Hove they 
been having recourse to the advice of the agricultural officers in regard to 
hotter farming methods? — I think they have. 

12676 Have you been observing, on the whole, better farming on these 
email forms; is the farming done better than on an average small holding? — 
No, I do not think so, because these persons have not the experience; they 
are not farmers, they are learning fuming, and I think a man who is already 
the owner of a farm is more likely to be a good farmer than a labourer. 

12676. So tlie advice of the Agricultural Department has not yet been 
tried? — I think it helped them; but I do not think that these labourers are 
better farmers than the other small holders. 

12677 In the districts of Bellary and Anantopur, where the poor soils 
prevail and where much land is out of cultivation, has any attempt been made 
to encourage these depressed class members to raise such perennial crops ns 
the palmyra or the date or the aloe which, though not yielding food, would 
he commercially profitable and would also afford occupation during spare time? 
— No, I do not think so. 

12678. No attempt has yet been mnde? — I do not think so. 

12079. In your memorandum I see that you have said how n certain amount 
of labour migrates from the dry districts to the delta districts during the 
harvest season. You have said nothing about the housing of that labour 
during the time it remains in the delta districts to do the harvest. My im- 
pression is tlint no housing accommodation is made, with the result that {hat 
labour lives mostly on mounds near the lice fields and veiy often epidemics 
break out 0 That is what I mentioned lieie. They live in the middle of rice 
fields. 
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12CS0. On the fields themselves? — On the fields, id one comer. When 
the field is low they put a heap of earth in one comer; there may be one 
or two or three houses on that mound. 

12661. No roofing accommodation is provided? — No. 

12662. In regard to drink, I am sure you are aware of the experiment 
which is being tried in this Presidency by prohibiting country liquor and 
arrack in fire talnks in the Presidency where toddy is used. That is what 
Professor Gnnguleo was referring to? — When was that? 

12683. Two years ago? — That is when I left. 

12C8J. There is one feature in the census figures in regard to which I 
should like to have the benefit of your opinion. There is a distinct fnil in 
the last census as compared with the census of 1911 in the number of eu"i- 
vating landowners and there is a rise in the number of cultivating tenants 
per thousand. What do you think it is due top Could you explain that pheno- 
menon from your knowledge of the districts and your general experience? — 
It may be that the middle classes aie taking to other pursuits. Some of 
these landowners instead of forming themselves are leasing their lands out 
to tenants. That has a good deal to do with it. 

12665. There is nn increase in the number of non-cultivating owners? — 
1 soy it mny be due to the fact thnt their standard of life is rising nnd they 
try to get into Government service, try to get into low and other professions, 
leasing out their lands to other people. I think thero is a tendency to that 
■effect. 

1268C. Do yon think it. may he partly due to the fact that the culti- 
vating landowner lias to pait with his land to clear the debt which he con- 
tracts and has to seek the protection of becoming a cultivating tenant?— It 
may be that also. 

Dr. Iiydcr * There is a remarkable increase in this Presidency in the number 
of non-cultivating tenants. Could you explain that, apart from the circums- 
tances perhaps of Malabar wheie yon have the sub-tenures P 

12G87. Dcu'ttn Bahadur Baghavayya: 28 per thousand as against the other 
method of dealing with tlio lands. The big mirandar non-cultivating tennnt 
leases out his lands; he sub-lcnscs them to the cultivating tenants. That may 
explain it? — It is rather complicated. 

12686. Of late, the depressed classes for whose uplift you ore working hare 
got, even by the door of election, into such organisations as co-operative 
tanneries and" village ponclmynts? — I helievo there are somo ensos. 

12689. Yes; I am enquiring os to how for it is done? — There are some 
cases; but I do not know whether they aro isolated cases or whether they 
ore general. I am mnhing enquiries at present. 

12690. Mr. Calvert: I should like to ask you whether you foresee nnv like- 
lihood of any early relief to rural congestion from the expansion of industries 
within tlic Presidency itself? — No; I do not see much at present. 

12691. Professor Qangulee: What influence do the labourers who rotnm 
from overseas evert on their own villages, morally and socially? — Those who 
come from the depressed classes certainly have a very strong influence in the 
vay that even though they only go as far as Burma they have n different 
view of their position ; thnt is one point. Then they help to build in n num- 
ber of cases a substantial house, which is n good thing; it means thnt ho 
wants to stay in the hope thnt he may get a better house of thnt sort him- 
self. I think thnt as a rule their influence in quite good. 

12092. Tn social outlook? — Yes. 

12693. Lending to a decided change? — I think it lends to a distinct chance. 

12691. The Chairman: You mentioned during the course of your evideneo 
that the Presidency of Bombay was more wenltby than this Presidency. How 
do you nccount for that fart"?— With the Inrgcr amount of industries, cotton 
mills and others in Bombay, I suppose they nro better off. 1 always feel that 
they are. 
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12C95. Apart from the question of ti.ide at the poit of Bombay, do you 
think that the growing of money ciops rathei than of food crops hns any 
bearing on the point? — There I cannot speak with any authority at nil. I do 
not know the Bombay agricultural side at all. I do not eTen know that they 
grow money crops. 

12696 I do not soy they do. I wanted to know’ whether you had that in 
mind’*— I do not know about that. 

, (The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 


Statement showing the budget grant for the Labour Depot tment for the current 

°inn~ a ^ tl (av and the actual expenditure incurred during 1984-25 and 
1925-SG. 


37-li.c, llisoollnnrons Departments— 
Miscellaneous— Commissioner of Daboni . 

Accounts 

1924-25. 

Acconnts 

1025-20. 

budget giant 
1920-27. 

(i) Direction. 

Its. 

iis. 

Its. 

* a J‘j travelling Allowance, contingencies ole., 
of the Commtalotter. 

(1) 

2.11,02 1 

5(1,720 

09,000 

GO Depressed Classes, 




District staffs for conducting special operalinui 
too amelioration of dp])fcn«i'd clus^o^, 
“fty, travelling nllownneo, contingencies etc. 

A. 

1.68,013 

1,93.000 

(*•0 Depressed Classes — Jit Iter mail. 

(1) Establishment — Pn) of touchers . 

1,23,377 

1,17,150 

2,20, <100 

Contingencies . , , 

13,018 

17,123 

23.000 

(2) Supplies and Sereieet— 




(a) Scholarship and stipends 

10,037 

24,030 

43,600 

(A) Sheds mid eqaipmonts for Schools , 

23,328 

21,880 

49.000 

(3) Grantg-Iu-nid— Misecllancnai — lined r- 
xinp— Grants to private lustitntious, 
Taint hoards etc., for Uio better- 
incut of depressed clos-cs, for open- 
ing new schools and hostel for Adi 
Dravides 

20.500 

■11,250 

.38,200 

(4) Granb-in-aid — Grants for wells, path* 
ways, burial grounds, sanitary 
improvements for ehorli in Madras 
City nnd constructinn of houses at 
Pullanthopc. 

1,01 201 

1,15,847 

2,10,000 

Criminal Tribe* and Settlements, 




(ft*) Ifnllnra — Iteclamatiou 

1,01,732 

2,13,005 

0,11,000 

(») Settlement— ICavali 

70,707 

89,093 

SO, 000 

(pi) „ Sitansgmm . , 

12,058 

03,502 

10,000 
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Statement showing the budget giant for the Labour Department for the current 
official year and the actual expenditure incur ted duiing 1934-25 and 
1935-26 — contd 


37-R e Miscellaneous Departments— 
Miscellaneous — Commissioner of Labour. 

Accounts 

1924-25. 

Ac, onnts 
1925-20. 

Budget grant 
1926-27. 



Bs 

Rs 

Rs 

Criminal Tnhet and Settlement * — contil. 




(w) Settlement — Stnartpuram . 

20,883 

52,847 

22,500 

O’"*) » 

Azimagar . . 

7,359 

8,752 

10,900 

(«*) 

KuIasckharapj.tU'im . 

4,428 

2,6S7 

2,900 

(*) 

Siddbapnram . 

2,022 

3,187 

7,200 

(*0 

Pallavaram . . 

6,939 

8,723 

8,100 

(*>■{) , 

Refcmatory Perambur 

) 

r 9,097 

10,600 



{ 26,746 



(xm) Industrial Sclioal, Perambnr 

3 

(, 15,922 

17,100 

(air) Industrial Scliool for girls, Nollore 

2,756 

8,339 

8,800 

(ir) Eonga Dasaris 

11,900 

8,150 

8.100 

(a:ri) Industrial Settlement' — General . 

1,957 

4,416 

7,900 


Tom 

9,08,350 

10,44.774 

13,61,700 



Balance 

Bndgct grant 


outstanding 

for Adianca to 


on 31st March 

be paid in 


1020. 

1926-27 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Loans and advances for acquisition of house sites, 

10,45,015 

5,04 500 

bouse building, etc. 



Sir George Paddison. 
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Sir K. V. REDDI NAYUDU, Kt., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., Madras. 


, Replies to the Questionnaire. 

iKTiionucnoK. 

I belong to tho Kapu enste, e purely agricultural community. My kith 
and kin aro tillers oi the soil and producers of corn. I was Minister of Agri- 
cultuie m the Government oi Madras during tho first three year-, after the 
introduction oi Reforms. J otvn lands of considerable extent and have always 
taken a keen interest in agriculture. 

Questions 2 and 23.— Acwcvi.Tr n ae ami General Em- cation. — 1 prefer to 
answer these two questions together ns they have considerable heating upon 
each other. 

Wo have an Agricultural College at Coimbatore where Diplomas were prior 
to 1922 granted to successful candidates. I was pnitly responsible for having 
the college affiliated to tho Madras University and the B.Bc. Degice m Agri- 
culture instituted. Thero aie no high schools at all hut thoro are two agii- 
culturnl middle schools where instruction is imparted in vernnonlar. One of 
these schools was started by in© hut I am sorry to state that it has /.ot 
attracted n sufficient number of students to keep it a going. 

2, (i) The supply of Profess©] s in the College is sufficient and so it is in tlio 
two middle schools. I cannot sny that tho institutions themselves arc sufficient 
in number. Tn tlio Legislative Council demands have been made during tho 
last three years for an agricultural school for tho Tamil part of the Province 
but how far tho new institution will attract hoys of tho right typo it is difficult 
to predict. 

(v) and (ri) I have always held the opinion that both te.iilu-rs and 
pupils in the ngiioulturnl schools should bo drawn from the agricultural clns=es. 
while I was Minister J insisted npon boys being drawn only from those classes 
to the College Courses nnd in 1923 I selected the boys myself with the assist anco 
oi the Director of Agriculture. Ilut in tin's, ns in other cases of Collegiate 
Courses, education is received by the boys with only one view, namely, entering 
the Government sen ice. When I selected boys I plainly told them they should 
go back to their fnrms and utiliso tho knowledge they acquired at college on 
their own fields. But this certainly had no effect on them and I found almost 
every one of them asking for a Government appointment after they obtained 
their Degrees. There is no incentive other than public service which induces 
lads to stnd,y agriculture. That is the reason why most of tho pupils that 
hitherto received agricultural education, happened to belong to tho commu- 
nity of Binlunins or of high oln-s Non-Brahmins whoso fathers were not actual 
agriculturists. 

hr) Tho careers of the majority of the students who have studied agri- 
culture have been entirely limited to public service starting ns Demonstrators, 
somo of them have risen to the place of a Deputy Director while ethers arc 
employed as Professors in the College nnd in the Research institute. Very 
few have taken to tho profession of agriculture. 

(r) Under the present geneiul system of education it is not possible to 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths. This system was conceived 
nearly 50 years ngo nnd has been developed on tho somo old lines. At that 
time tho exigencies of Government required a number of clerks, officers, minis- 
terial and executive, in various departments such ns Rovonuc. Judicial, Secre- 
tariat and the like; nnd since fairly respectable careers with power nnd prestige 
were thrown open to Indians, Univoisity education naturally attracted a very 
large number of pupils. Conditions have changed. Tho requirements of 
Government are more than met and to-day we nro face to face with tho 
problem of unemployment among tho educated middle classes. About 1,500 
emanate* are being turned out of the portals of tho Madras Univeisity oiery 
year nnd the number is hound to inoren'o now that we hnvo another University 
in tho Andlira portion of the Province. Tho public service nnd tho professions 
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cairnot Absorb more than 760 every yonr. Even if another 250 can be em- 
ployed by banks, films and other agencies, there are still left more than 600 
graduates, not to speak of an equal number of under-graduates without any 
employment whatsoovei . Their education having been designed and imparted 
with a view to make them fit to be clerks and officials, those of them who were 
not so employed find themselves unfit for any other tn oention. Manual woik 
they consider degrading. They have no training for industries, or for banking 
oi trading. The result is that they find themselves unable to earn enough 
foi their livelihood. They feel that their investment in education has ended 
in loss. They become discontented. They turn politicians and agitators, 
with what consequences it is difficult to predict at present. Nothing concern- 
ing agncultuie is taught to them. In foot thoy look down upon agriculture as 
a profession not worthy of their education, prestige, or status. 

QursTiON 23 — Gixfral Education. — This system of education is quite un- 
stated to modem conditions and a change is required. At the stage alien a 
student passes his Thiid Poim, that is to saj , alien ho finishes his middle school 
course, I itould suggest that not liioio than 10 poi cent of the boys from the 
rninl .uca should be aliened to take to higher oi collegiate education. 

The lieadmnstci of the school has to ceitify that those boys aio fit for 
such cultural education. Of the remaining 00 per cent, 60 should be asked to 
go to agricultural high schools and the remaining 30 to go to industrial schools. 
This industrial and agricultural education must be made compulsory until the 
age of 16 and those boys must not bo permitted to study in any other schools. 
It is too soon to give any idea of the way in which compulsory elementary 
education is working in rural areas. So far, nothing untoward has happened 
and I expect it will work all right. 

Qi'i-stiox 0. — AnnicULTURAL Ikdfuii nxi-ss — (a) (i) and (m) The great cinse 
of the ngricnltui ist to-day is his chronic indebtedness. The main causes of his 
borrowing are his old debts, marriage expenses, cost of educating the children. 
Imng beyond means, heavy interest, pooi crops, vagaries of rnmfall, love of 
litigation and the like. Of these it is the old debt that is most crushing 
Pride forbids him to sell a portion of his land to clear off his debt. In my 
part of tho countiy nn acre is worth Its. 1,000. Assuming that a man has got 
three acres of land it will be worth Its. 3,000. If he has a debt of Its. 1,000 
lie lins to pay an intoiest of Bs. 00 a year at tho least. Bis 3 acies will yield 
thi co putties of paddy, worth about Bs. 180. Half this amount is required for 
the list and cultivation expenses. The balanco will be Its. 90 which will meet 
the interest he lias to pay. But then he w ill hnvo nothing to live by. So ho 
does not pay the intoiest and it accumulates and in years will cat up tho whole 
land. Amongst the low'er classes the di ink evil has spread and is now one of 
the main causes of borrowings. 

(6) The co-operative credit Booieties have given immense lelief to tho ryots. 
They have secured cheap cicdit for his euiront needs such as preparing the 
lands, sowing, transplanting, weeding, harvesting, list paying, and even 
marketing. But ho lias not been absolved from the curso of chrome indebted- 
ness. Thnt is a mill stone round his ncok and tho co-opcrativo movement did 
not and could not extricate him from it. Tho establishment of land mortgage 
banks alone can save the ryots and legislation to that effect on tho lines of 
the FedoraV Farm Loans Act of tho United States of America will have to be 
undertaken. 

(c) I am not in favour of taking any meosmes to control the credit of culti- 
vators. I do not know of any non-terminablo mortgages in this Province. 
The old sftying 11 once a mortgage always a mortgage ” is true in this Pro- 
vince and in the sense in which I take it, it is always redeemable. 

Question" 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings — (a) Excessive stib-dhision of 
holdings exists in tills Province ns well as elsewhere in India, perhaps more 
widely in tills Province than in others. It is a settled fact. There is no deny- 
ing that it impairs agiicultural efficiency and causes loss to the cultivator. 
I cannot think of any moans foi reducing this, excepting intensive cultivation. 
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(b) The obstacle in the any of consolidation is tho Hindu Law itself. The 
Law of Partition and tho light by birth of ovory mole child for n share in tho 
family property necessarily leads to fragmentation and 1 find it impossible to 
overcome this difficulty. Hindu lav is intermixed with Ilindu religion and 
the cry of religion in danger Trill at onco bo raised if any attempt is made to 
alter tho law . 

Question 8. — JiuuGVnoN. — (a) 1 belong to the Godnvnii disuicl which i* 
blessed with ono of the best inigntion systems m India. All the rnnnls in this 
sjstem arc perennial. Non-pei enninl or inundation canals aie not to be found 
in this district or for the matter of that in this Pros nice 

There are, however, several hill streams in South India which nio not 
bunded up by any anicuts hut which supplj water in flood time. These inu> 
be treated ns poronninl, because thoy supply watei quite as well ns tho delta 
canals throughout the period of the crop. Thoy also fill tanks. 

(i) In spite of tho extensive Godavari irrigation system which irrigates 
seven lakhs of acres first wops and three lakhs of ncics second crop, there is 
still land to tlio extent of 4 or 5 lakhs of acres capable of being irrigated by 
the existing system. T ndvocato extension. 

Tn other parts of the Province, there ore vaiionn schemes proposed and 
undertaken liy the Public IVorlcs Department for which plans and estimates 
have also been piopnrcd and in some cases oven sanctioned and work 1ms been 
commenced. Tho most notable case amongst tho sanctioned schemes is of 
comse what is known ns the Afcttiir project, which is to cost 6 crores and 
lirigate 3 lakhs of acres besides supplementing supply to tlio existing area of 
10 lakhs in tlio Tanjore delta. Amongst those for which estimates lmvo been 
picpnred, tlio most iinpoitniit, beneficial and necessary works aro (0 the 
Tlmngnbadrn Projeot which commands 35 lakhs of acres of famino stricken 
f ountiy and may easily supplj' 7 lakhs ol notes, and (n) the Kistnn Reservoir 
Piojoct which commands and can easily irrigate about 10 lnklis of acics of fust 
crop and 7 lakhs of acres in tlio second wop besides insuring tho Bupply for 
the existing 7 lakhs under tho Kistna dolta. This work is considered remu- 
nerative. 

(if) There is no question of extending tanks and ponds. They can hut he 
improved. Tlio Tank Restoration Scheme has boon in operation for tho Iasi 
thirty years. For want of funds, lioweiw, sufficient progress could not be 
made. If tanks include reservoirs thoie are ns many as 40 schemes for which 
estimates have been piepnrcd and which mo capable of irrigating sovoral Jnkhs 
of nwos. 

(iii) Tho Industries Department has undertaken the task of boring opera- 
tions and has been assisting the ryofs in digging wells for irrigation purposes. 
Throughout tho Province nearly, ten lakhs of acres of land aro irrigated by 
these wells as against thirty lnklis of acres by tanks and fhirty-threo lakhs of 
canals. There is a largo scope for extension of irrigation undor wells and if 
only Government como to tho rescuo and administer tho Loans Act in a more 
liberal hpirit than at present, tho possibilities of increased food production mo 
easily lenlisod. 

So far as I am aware finance is tho first obstnolo to tho extension of irriga- 
tion in this Province. Secondly there is the policy of tho Government with 
regard to the construction of irrigation works. The question of fiiianco i« not 
at present very embarrassing. Time was when tho Loan Policy of tho Govern 
ment of India was limited and rostrkted. Rut after the Reforms the borrow- 
ing power of tho Local Government 1ms largely boon increased. Formerly too 
it used to be said that lorniR for irrigation works would not bo sanctioned by 
the Seeiotary of Slnto for India, unless a definito iriigation law was passed. 
Recent attempts at legislation in this direction liowover have unfortunately 
failed, but considering that one of the greatest projects, viz,, the Motiur 
Project costing about G crores of rupee* has not only been sanctioned by tho 
Secretary of State hut tho work itsolf is going on, the condition precedent ol 
having a definite irrigation law does not seem to ho insisted on. 
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The policy of the Got eminent in the construction of irrigation works still 
remains a serious obstndo to tho extension of irrigation. This policy winy ho 
briefly stated thus. The Government diude irngntion works into two classes, 
Productive and Piotectne. The Intter are unpioductno hut are limited to 
tho famine men and nre rarely undertaken except ulien a crisis arises. The 
only Protective works that I am nwnio ot and that weie Hilda taken and 
Wmshtd, are the Rushukulia and the Mopndu projects. Both the works were 
financed by the Government of India probably from the Famine Insurance 
Fund with that Government. These works must have cost about a crore of 
rupees and the net revenue therefrom does not seem to amount to an interest 
01 more than one 01 two pel cent. But the more lmpoitant question is that 
of Product ue wotks Heio the policy of Got eminent is to undertake such 
works only as would fetch such net revenue that would amount to 6 per cent 
interest after the maintenance charges neie deducted. Most of the available 
important works woro undertaken and completed long ago, such as the Great 
Anieuts of Godavari, Kistna, Garnery , and Pennnr. This was at a time 
when the rate of interest was about 3} per cent and when the rule was that 
Got eminent should realise only 4 poi cent interest on the amount invested, 
of course after deducting maintenance charges. Conditions hate changed, tho 
rate of interest lias risc-n and easily workable soli ernes are not available. If 
the present policy of the Government is to bo pui sued, it is apprehended that 
no now w oi 1.8 can be undertaken Schemes there nre. The amount to ho 
invested on them is not also large. But if the 0 per cent rule is insisted v.pon, 
they cannot be said to be productive. It is submitted that tho policy ot tho 
Government is neither wise nor just. Tho benefits and advantages of irrigation 
schemes cannot be judged by tho solo standard of net revenue only. Tho 
material prosperity of the ryot due to tho increased yield and rise in the pi ire 
of his land, the increased food production and tho consequent increase m 
national wealth cannot he ignored. In fact in a progressive State tlio abovo 
consideration ought to be the guiding factors in shaping its policy of con- 
structing national works of irngntion. The present policy is no more than .1 
commercial policy in a narrow sense and tho sooner it is abolished the better 
it is for the country ns well as for the Government. Tlio increased capacity of 
the ryots to bear higher taxation not only on land but also in the matter of 
other taxes such ns Excise, Stamp duty, Court fees, nnd the like as a lesnlt 
of their increased prosperity has also to be taken into consideration, as a 
reason for changing the piescnt policy. It must not also he forgotten that 
Irrigation is now a Piovmcinl subject whole as it was, before the Reforms. a 
Central or Imperial subject. The policy hurenfier should also he provincial 
and on the lines nbov e indicated. It may further he noted that if instead of 
taking individual schemes ns sepnmte units by themselves whereon tho 
standard required for a pioductive work is based, the Government should take 
into account the entue iirigntion system of the Piounco ns a unit and tho 
standard of the productive uatunvof a work is estimated thereon, there will he 
less difficulty and greater scope for financing iirigntion schemes. So far 830 
lakhs of inpees have been invested in irrigation works in this Province and an 
interest of about 10 per cent is at present being realised theieon. 

(b) I cannot say that I am satisfied with the existing methods of distri- 
buting canal water to cultivators. The four inch pipe introduced about 1903 
has created an amount of discontent which has not abated to this day. This 
system is, I believe, called a continuous supply system. Piior to 1908 there 
used to be what are known ns Palmyrnh spouts.’ These were of almost uniform 
size. In flood season water used to flow to the tail end nnd there used to be 
tin uniform supply of water throughout. But when the water fell below the 
flood level, it could be supplied only by turns m tlio various leaches of a canal. 
Such a system of turns ib na douht now avoided by the introduction of pipes of 
varietj calibres. At the same time in actual practice it is discovered that 
sufficient water did not flow from the 4’ pipe, with the ie«ult that the ryot is 
tempted to moke bienclios in the channel bunds to sufficiently irrigate his 
lands and thereby commit n breach of law submitting himself to heavy pecu- 
niary penalties. It has got to be admitted, however, that if we excludo tbe 
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4 n pipe, the introduction of the pipe system has undoubtedly its own advan- 
tages. For one thing it prevents wastage of water, for another a propor- 
tionate supply of water is guaranteed and thirdly the simultaneous supply of 
water through the channel is secured. In this connection, perhaps, reference 
may bo made also to a rule made by the Public Works Department and Revenue 
Department as regards wliar is known ns Black Watei. That rule enjoins 
that this water should not be used for in igation but could only be used fot 
raising seed beds. The lesult is that in the lower leaches, transplantation 
cannot take placo until flood water is available which tnkes place only in tlier 
month of July or August. Tn these lower reaches the fields are naturally low 
in Wei and lains set in about that peiiod. The consequence is that trans- 
plantation is delayed and very often fields are submerged and the eventual 
ci op is either scanty or lost altogether 

I am not awaie of any methods employed to pi event wastage of water by 
evaporation oi absorption in the soil. This probably is due to the fact that 
the available supply of water from the rivers is moie than wliat is requiietf 
for our piesent needs. But if every diop of watei is to be utilised for irriga- 
tion pui poses and all the commendable area is to be lit ought under irrigation 
some steps to prevent wastage would become ueres«aiy. It is only then that a 
greater economical use of water could he assured. 

At present thero is no immediate necessity of devising any measuies foi 
economising w'atcr. 

Question 10. — Feutimsebs. — (a) Natural manures can no doubt be used 
profitably. But these are not available at present in largo quantities. Pati 
earth (old village coil) is all exhausted and is not available to-day. Green 
manure, cattle lefuse, cowdung and the lest ran be had only m small quanti- 
ties. The cultivator knows the advantages of using these mnnutes, but cannot 
got enough. So far ns indigenous artificial fertiliseis are concerned, the some- 
what prohibitive cost is against their use. In recent years the cost of these 
manures has gone up so high that it is not covered even in tivo or three yeais 
by the price of the increased yield. This increase in price is due to the fact 
of laige quantities of these manures bciug exported to foreign countries. 
Bonemcal, fish guano and oil-cakes are enormously expoited fiorn this Pro- 
vince to Ceylon and other places, leaving very little in the land of their pro- 
duction. Reduced supply natuially increases pi ices. I think it is essential 
that the export of these manures should be piohibited or limited. Railway 
concessions for conveyance of the manures from place of production to the field 
should also be arranged, otherwise the cost will be prohibitive. When I was 
in office I raised the question and the South Indian Railway Company was 
preptued to reduce fares hut I do not know what happened aftoiwatds, 

( b ) 1 nin not aware of any fraudulent adulteration of fertiliseis of a serious 
character. Frauds, if any, are easily detected and that means loss of credit 
to the pioducing firm. It is theiefore very rnrely indulged in. 

(c) New and improved fertilisers can lie popularised only by demonstration 
of better lesults in production. Cheapness in cost so ns to lie within reach 
of the cultivator and appreciable results alone can induce him to go in for 
these manures. 

( d ) The only way in which the use of cowdung ns fuel ran he discouraged 
is by reducing the cost of fuel itself. 30 years ago, a putti of firewood could 
he had foi a tupee. To-day it is worth Rs>. 3-8-0. Unless it rnn be demons- 
trated that the use of cowdung as manure would fetch more money by in- 
creased production, than what it would cost to purchase the firewood lequired 
to replace the cowdung cakes, the farmer’s wife will never give up the use 
of the dung for cakes. Demonstration and piopaganda, may, however, do 
a good deal, in inducing the agriculturist li'Oni not using cowdung as fuel. 

Question 17,— AcnicuLTumt Industuies. — (o) On a rough estimate I 
think the average cultivator in my pait of tfio Province does not work for 
more than 120 days duiing the year. In the slack season, he mostly wastes 
his time, goes about to see his relatious or attends marriages or goes on 
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pilpuranpo if ho has monoy in li.iiul. Hu dots not hint; «Hith fetches him 
anythin)*. 

(M <ifld (r) Stnto mil coupled « illi depot tincntnl n'swlnnci* und demott'hn. 
tion will emourapn tho adoption of siihsiduuy industries suit tide to loco) 
conditions muIi ni 'ericnlturc* and mnkinp lop os, haricots nml mat*. In my 
pail of (ho country time are c\t«u no coconut (pinions tuicl them in a larpe 
srope lor making rope and nuts mill commit fihie At present llto toiler 
port mu of tin loconut c- to .t ]ntp» nvtcjit used ns furl. Tin olelnele* in the nny 
of expansion »f sin It mn mliMdi.irj Industrie* are tpnnrnme, want of edmn- 
ticm, tt mill mn <-ip']iil condition*, mol tlso lit e Hut tlio *> are tint )ii»urinounl- 
jMi 1 In* n\ot too rjnt k fmrK intelligent mid i* anxious to wit.** runic litt’c 
inoiim In > uhsidnir* 1111.111*1 lit* rear poultry tlioiiph not on mi extensive 
-1 .If Tin* Rood lioti-imfo *oll’* i *,'/ 1 InllV, liltttil utlil 'I hi 

ufi 1 do think tint Gm**tmn«*st H««!d do u'ofo to iiluMi-di cntlustihs 
connected mill |>t* piirntion of nprnuttutol produce for consumption so* well ni 
f.tr sale and rspoit In im ilvlur! i»mld\ is produced lurt’i |v in the della 
.mil t lino nrv rin* mill* in nlnio.l nnj \iflnjre. KotlniiR timl In* done in 
tlmt dim tion lint wo him* *tl*>> o\l.*i *ixe iunmiit g-irdonx and tojira i- - 
lotpnrttd to otlmr tminlnr. lately, Time 1* r«nin for a clcvenf commit o'l 
factors 111 tin* (itulnian district 

(rl Subsidiary 1 *nplo\ moot tan In* found hi enwitirnginK industrial ton. 
•sons to inort* to rural area* ltut the industry mirt he euch that rigormu 
twirl. cm In* dom in aprit ultiind Hat}: i«i*un. Jtito min'*, for in-tapco, hive 
n n-n-ou of tin ir own In ntler month' they ore idle. Ilurtnp that period 
they t.\n In* u*od for oil prc~sin,j I.ihoui mil ho it ailnldo iu hath period' 
oxropung for id-out .'10 or 10 (Ins - during traiuiplnnt.il ion time and a similar 
perioil in the hnr»p\t time 

Qeisyjo** 2 S —Wrt.rtvr or Hunu I’orn stio'*. — The at crape t illAgcr >n 
this lVorinn* ha* no tlnh, no retrentien ground, no l.o-pitnl or dispon* ary, no 
'illume roul .mil no post olW*, uittih h p pnhlir library . Very often note r- 
snpnly i» HiMillirirnt anil *urli water a* 111 ir he n'AiInhh* i* often emituni* 
noted ft lin'd* are now *prr idlup Dtid the <t» operntiu* linn eme lit is esterid- 
tnp its nrtmtios hut it mil tain a long tip r before i*e emi have one rchool 
nml one co-npernt 11 e *n-icty for < \ ery •» illare a’ grmip of iu*if*hl*nnring s Mage 
I’nttl that nape is r«e<hrd 1 do rot tliiltl. that tlitn* i* mnrh use in under. 
tnlinR any eroinmw *im»i Tl*i m< rape ryot >* unmlhnc to ditejo-o lih 
tstninmiral position 

If|i pride duct tut permit him ti» tell its «li»* his diSt is lln very often 
I'lnpRirntei his inoo'iio eviept whin tl.erv f« mi appiehensitm of icrmue-tasc 
tieintt let led If there t a cxMiper.it ire «■(>. mty of r.itue standit>K in Uie viUaRC, 
the memtier* mid tlie dirtetors mil hmm tin* econuni' cxindilion of every 
nie«il*"r and iiimo mvntet** inferinaticei mil le r\(uli’ilf . roR.mlin,; the |>ro- 
dnee of the land the evpe».**~ of enUtsation, othet ' mrc*"* «>t ineone and the 
eikPtt debt of n tamlh and the like. 1 should like therefore that Government 
rlionld unit for another decide In'foie any reonomii snney in nmli rtnken. 

QfMtt.iv *.’(■ — ^rvri«rtr*i.~ tut At prt~i*m 'tnti'lic of ateis B nJ rrojtt art* 
not nwiilahle lor r it* iml.-fi Imd 1 s<* pi in mneied are.ir In «ii«w»\i*yoti 
tracts of the r.iiniiulari Mu, r* ports ate no donht sent hut these nro ha*rd 
on ulifll nre l.nomt ns / oiiro*’. nr* min!' and an* s»t ittnctniiit* that sontelii i" 
Inkle- of acres mil he loiind u*i 'im*. 1 am of opit.inn that ennr-ite report- 
from rnmindoii irons which h'riu n* .11 Iv a third »u the evlcuit in the Pro 
mice, nill hi* 01 uumr n*— inc, and in ord*r to git .it Midi r< ports mrvey 
should lie inode . ompnhory nml flie iicin am should 1 »* dirctcsl ie prepare 
neemnto rttv minis, .it present the 'ithire oPpyrs ere «tihje*( in the itnniindin 
traet* to n dual eouttol and this leads to >a\ite in dis'liar^e of dime . So far 
in IcA.t ns the Mthmission of the s'nfi'tiial repnits is concorne'l, the rillape 
office^ in the r unindari tracts must he hrouplit ttndct the dirert control and 
Mipen ision of the Govcrnmciit ret em*e oTicefs. 

The estimaii*s of the yield of nRtiuihnral piod*ice of *nrh crops ns paddy 
and cotton are fairly correct Init in the case of dry crops a prent deal of 
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difficulty is experienced in ascertaining the approximate yield. In the Ceded 
Districts and in part of Guntur, for instance, cotton and horra are sown in 
the same field, no doubt in different rows. At present instead of showing a 
mixture crop ovor a definite area, the Kamarn thinks that two-tliirds of such 
mixture crops is cotton and one-third is horra and reports accordingly. This 
belief lias often led to inaccurate estimates. If a joint crop return is given, 
the higher authorities may be in a bettor position to estimnte the approximate 
yield. 

(«) Rail-borne Trade Returns used to be published by the Board of Revenue 
and later by the Director of Industries up till 1922. These returns were of 
some value not Only in showing the extent of production in particular areas 
but also in showing the quantities available for export. 

■ In the orazo for retrenchment, that immediately followed the introduction 
of Reforms, these roturns were abolished following perhaps the action of the 
Government of India in this matter. Instead of abolishing these returns, if 
they are improved on the lines of the Report of the Railway Statistics Com- 
mittee they will surely servo a useful purpose. 

(iii) At present a Census of Cattlo and Implements is taken once in five 
years. This work is done rather very carelessly. The Kanmm very often sits 
at his house and asks the village Vettian as to how many cattlo A or B or C has 
and beta cen them would be manufactured a census which, when used as 
evidence in courts of law, has caused immon'so mischief to individual litignnt 
ryots. I am not however sure whether it is worth while to improve this system 
of enumerating livestock. 

(b) At present fortnightly retail prices are compiled by the Agricultural 
Department and fortnightly wholesale prices by the Director of Industries, 
while nverage weekly prices and average monthly prices are compiled by the 
Board of Revenue. I am of opinion that all this work must be done by one 
agency and one department. 
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Ora! Evidenoo. 

12097 The Chav man: Sir K. V. Iteddi, you have been good enough to 
preside tlio Commission with a veiy interesting memorandnm which my col- 
leagues and I base tend and wo are grcntly obligod to you for the troublo you 
have taken to make your siews so clear. Do you wish at this stage to say 
anything in amplification of yout noto of evidence or shall I ask you ono or 
two questions? — I am at join service. I think there are one or two points 
winch I wish to place before the Commission, possibly the information is 
already before tlio Commission. But I should like to bring certain figures to 
jour iiotico ns to how much money is being spent on ngrioultur© in other 
countries,* and what tlio pioducct is in other countries of two important 
crops: pnddj and cottou. 

12698. Would you like to put that m the sliapo of n statemont now, oi in 
the form of a statement in writing?— I can place that before you to-morrow. 

12699 If you conld send it to the Soci otarics, that w ould pi obnbly ho the 
best uny, unless you wish to say anything on tho point? — No; I just wanted 
to place that information beforo yon. 

12700. Do I gather that the gonoial tendency of those figures is, in your 
mind, to show that more money might with advantage he spent in this Presi- 
dency on those subjects ? — Yes. 

12701. Fiom your oxpciieneo (and as a Member of Government and a 
Minister of Agriculture m this Piesidoncy it has been wido) do you feel that 
the money so far spent on resenreh, on propaganda, and by tho Agiicultuinl 
Department generally, lias shown n good return in increased prospciitj? — It 
has boon well spent, I would say. 

12702. Of course, in view of of tho immense population that inhabits this 
Presidency and in faco of an ancient system of ngrioultur e, the Agricultural 
Department is vory, very, young, is it not?— It is. 

12703. So that oven such research work ns lias boon done nlrendy mny be 
expected to yield greater results in tlio fnturoP— Tcs. 

12704. It must take time to popularise new methods and new vnriotiesP — 
Naturally. 

12705. I should liho to ask you one or two questions on your memorandum 
which, I think, in most respects speaks for itself; is very clear, if I mny say so. 
You were responsible for initiating a i ornnculnr middle school, weie jou not® — 
Yes. 

12706. Was your intention thoio to educate bojs who would return to their 
paternal acres? — Yes. 

12707. And jou found that it failed? — It did fail. 

12709. Through lack of demnnd for that type of education? — Well, pos- 
sibly the parents thought that their boys did not learn much in tho schools. 

12709. But that is really what I am saying, through lack of demand for 
that typo of education? — Yes. It mny ho put so. 

12710. Do you think thnl tho lack of demand is duo to the fact that parents 
still wish their children to ho taught English? — Not exactly. It was my im- 
pression at any rate that wc could not givo thorn a sufficiently good education 
in those schools, not ono much hotter than what thoir fathers would have 
taught thorn on tho field. 

12711. I should liko to ho quite clear ns to your last answer. Are you 
thinking of vocational training in agriculture or a geuoral education in the 
vernnoular? — Thoso schools gave a little more than this general education. 

12712. They wore chiofly vocational, were they?— Yes, tenching was given 
in tho field. 


* See Appendix, page 331. t Not piloted. 
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12713. "Would you say that ngricultuio was ono of the main subjects taught 
■or that agriculture was used as a channel of education? — My own 'impression 
has been that agriculture was taught definitely as a vocation in tho middle 
schools. 

12714. As a voention? — Yes. 

12715. You think that these schools rather slipped between two stools; they 
neither provided a good enough general education nor a sufficiently good 
vocational training? — I should think that is a correct description. 

12716. Do you feel thni by nny improvement in tho curriculum it might 
hn\ e been possible to meet tho demand ? — Yes, and provided also provision is 
made for a little higher standard than uhat wo could give in English in these 
middle schools. 

12717. But when I spoke of English T was of course thinking of the fnct 
that in this country, at this moment, English is the only door to a University 
career. Do jon not think that fnct limits the demand for a purely verna- 
cular education? — It does to borne extent, but I should take it that, provided 
the right kind of education is given in agriculture alone and in the verna- 
cular, it will servo some purposo and possibly pupils can bo found. 

12718. Do you yourself feel that there is tnking plnco nnd becoming appa- 
rent any reaction against tho extreme demand for University education 
because of the serious unemployment amongst graduates? — I am one of those 
who think that University education has been overdone hero. 

12719. Do you think the public feels it; do you think there is nny slacken- 
ing in the demand for University education? — Not yet generally, but I feel 
that thinking men who apply their minds to it feel that they are wasting 
their money on it. 

12720. Until you come to the point when parents and boys begin to realise 
what you now loalise you are not likely to find a diminished demand for Uni- 
versity education, are you ? — No ; that stage has not yet been reached. 

12721. You do not look forward to the initiation of any scheme which would 
moke agiiculture attractive to middle class youths; you would feel satisfied if 
you could make it more attractive to hoys of the agricultural class? — Yes, 
that is to say, if sufficient attractions were available and they could be taught 
in such a way ns to make it more profitable. 

12722. If you could give tho son of a cultivator good general education 
of such a nature ns to fit him to be a better farmer than his father, would you 
regnrd that as the ideal? — Yes. 

12723. You wore at pains, when yon were responsible for tho matter, to 
pick tho entrants for the Agricultural College very carefully, I observe? — 
Yes. 

12724. You picked mostly mral boys? — Yes, boys whose parents wero en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

12725. Do you know whether in fnct many hoys, the sons of cultivators, nro 
at tho moment in tho Agricultural College at Coimbatore? — I do not know 
just now ; there wore throe years ago. 

12726. Is it not tho case that unless a gieat effort is made tho usual ex- 
pei ienco is that it is tho urban hoy who goes to the Agricultural College because 
ho wishes to enter a public service? — That is so, yes. 

12727. Ono page 346 you nro talking about the difficulty of relieving the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist nnd you tlescribo how he gradually sinks into 
a position in which he had to choose between a bnio living for hiin'-elf and his 
family nnd tho repayment of interest 9 — Yes. 

12728. And of courso ho chooses tho former? — Yes. 

12729. Is it the fact that that choice is possiblo when tho sowenr londs the 
money while it is not possiblo when Government londs tho money? — There are 
various reasons why taccavi is not keenly taken up ; one reason is that it is not 
■easily available ; there is some trouble with the clerks and underlings in tho 
revenue office. 
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12780. Docs that moan irksome enquiries P — Yes, and something worse, 

12731. They may not got Iho whole of the 100 rupees they borrowed? — 
Quite so. 

12732. But do you not think the fnct that there is rigidity in claiming the 
payment of interest and capita] is also a cause for the relative. unpopularity 
of lac fa up— Of course it creates difficulties. The man would like a creditor 
who would wait longer. 

12733. The rate of interest which the sotvear charges is often not to very 
much more than the co-oporn^ivo organisation charges, is itP — It is about the- 
same, about 9 or 10 per cent now. 

12734. But, in the enso of the roircar, if the payment of interest is not 
forthcoming there is foreclosure and it is by the monetary advantage to the 
mirror of such foreclosing thnt his business is mainly financed, is it notP — 
There is the additional reason thnt perhaps ho has an eye on tho lnnd itself, 
thinking he can purchase it himself if tho debt swells. That is why most of 
our sou-cars are very often big landholder!, now. 

12735 They foreclose and then present themselves ns prospective buyers P— 
Yes, and if the lnnd had not lieen mortgaged they obtain a decree and sell tho- 
land. 

1273G. So thnt even in the case of unsecured debt they manage to get tho 
land in tho long run very often P — Yes, 

12737. You nro not very hopeful at tho moment about any lessening of iho- 
practice of sub-division by inheritance?— No. 

12733. But you do think that something might bo done to prevent that 
sub-division bringing about unnecessary fragmentation P — I am not nware of 
nny methods. 

12739. If the methods wore purely voluntary, that is, if communities agreed, 
on eo-operalive lines, to attempt to mitigate tho evils of fragmentation, do you- 
not think thnt thnt is a perfectly safe direction in which to move?— It is 
rather difficult to iiuluco our people to do it ; fragmentation and partition nro 
ingrained in onr system ; one finds it very difficult to keep tho holding together. 

12740. Of course it was evolved in centuries during wliitli war, famine and 
pestilence kept the population down at very much lower levels thnn it now 
stands, was it not P — In ancient times there was no idea of individualism ; there 
was advantage in lwing members of a joint fnmily ; lint with English education 
nnd British administration we have acquired, to some extent, ideas about 
individual living nnd competition and things of tlint kind ; they have n bold 
on our minds; the whole social aspect lias changed. 

12741. Any extensive reduction of the popnlation ns the result of nny of 
these three calamities which I hate mentioned would of course effect n consi- 
derable measure of consolidation by natural means P— Yes. 

12742. So that in ancient days the scheme probably did not have so serious 
an effect if indeed any, upon the efficiency of the agricultural system? — I 
should think so. 

12743. But nowadays with a teeming population, both sub-division nnd 
the consequent fragmentation do, occasionally, proceed to a point where 
ngriculturnl efficiency is seriously reduced. But your view is that tho habit 
or custom is so ingrained in the population that it would be idle to nttoinpt 
nny positive remedy? — I should think so. There is one other point: Wo 
have, for instance, in Malabar lets of fragmentation. In the district of Main- 
bar tho fnmily property continues to lie joint. There may ho 100 members in 
it yet tho land will lie one unit. 

12714. They share the produce?—' Yes. 

12745. But they leave the family property ns one working unit? — Yes, tho 
bond of the family would manage it ; not much advantage was derived from 
that ; there is not much difference between tho prosperity of the Tnnrorf and 
thnt of the individual in the Bast Const whose Jond is only n small portion. 
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12746. Has that plan led to family strife in many cases? — There is a 
very peculiar law in Malabar, one man alone is in charge of the estate and he 
distributes what produce he thinks fit to the various members of the family. 

12747. How does it workp — It has created its own difficulties and there is 
just now a law on the anvil of the legislature. The advantage of large farms 
is not recognised in this country because we cannot introduce machinery and 
things of that kind. The machinery is not suited to this country, and espe- 
cially in my district there is no use for tractors. So that the disadvantage of 
fragmentation, and a disadvantage it no doubt is, is not so bad as it iB believed 
to be. X do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

12748. Perfectly ; it is mainly manual labour, bo that the fact that many of 
the fragments are too small for the use of modern implements does not matter 
so mnchP — Yes, even a man with 600 acres does not find it very convenient to 
have machinery and tractors. 

12749. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that in Malabar? — No, in my own distriot; 
men who have 1,000 and 2,000 acres never use machinery. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a. m. on Saivrilay, the SOth 

November, 1926. 
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Sir K. V. REDDI NAYUDU. 

Further Oral Evidenoe. 

12750 The Chairman : You say at page 349 on Fertilisers, “ I am not ait-are 
of any faudulent adulteration of fertilisers of a serious charnoter. Frauds, if 
any, are easily detected and that menn% loss of ciedit to the producing firm.” 
That natural protection ngainst adulteration does not, of course, apply to 
adulteration by middlemen or distributors, does it? — In one sense it does, 
beenuse the producing firms always take caro to see that their agents aro 
reliablo men. There is only one firm in this Presidency and their sales are not 
much. So in the beginning there is no chance of any frauds. 

12761. So, from your experience you do not think that adulteration of 
fertilisers, in this Presidency at any rate, is a problem? — I do not think it is 
a problem. 

12752. I should like to ask you a general question about agricultural in- 
dustries, spare-time occupations, let us call them. How far do jou think 
Gorernmeni; is justified in expending public funds in popularising part-time 
occupations for agriculturists!’ — I think Government would bo perfectly justi- 
fied in n country w here most of the rovonues come from the agricultural class. 
In fact, the bulk of the population is agricultural. Not merely is the land 
tax the largest tax in the Province. For instance, in my Province we have 7 
stores from land levenue and 2 crores from water tax which is also connected 
with the land. The other taxes are also incidental to land. In a sense even 
the drink l ©venue comes mostly from the agricultural classes. Practically all 
the taxes are paid by the agriculturists and anything done to such a class 
ns ilmt would, I think, be the duty of the Government. 

12763. That is on the question of equity as between tax-payer and tax- 
payer? — Yes. 
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12754. Now, as regard? the soundness of the policy towards the agricul- 
turist’s improvements, would you agree with me that a broad test that you 
can apply to all these questions is that, if tho industry that you are recom- 
mending is likely to be a sufficient success to stand on its own legs after n 
reasonable period of encouingenlont. then you are justified in going forward P 
— The industries that 1 suggested are not such as w ould compete with the rest 
of the world and tho persons engaged cannot in tho ordinary sense he said 
to bo commoicialists or merchantmen. They are just intended to make up, 
dui mg the little time that these people haie at their disposal, any losses that 
they may liaio incut red on account of a had senson oi a bad crop. It is 
intended ns a supplementary or substdinij assistance. 

12755. IVhat I really meant was this. I presume that you do not contem- 
plate a lasting oxpendituie of public funds oi poimanent annual expenditure 
of public funds, but rather ‘ome oxpendituie at the outset in older to popuhu- 
ise theso industries? — f would he satisfied foi the picscnt with that. 

12750. You must fix a limit to the amount of help that you nro going to 
giro? — Yes. 

12767. On page 350 you say, “ Thete is room foi a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district.” Why docs not somebody start one? — Poi- 
haps it is due to want of entoi prise. Agricnltuiists rarely think of industries. 
Sonic initiation fiorn Government, some help and incentive would be necessary 
in the beginning. 

12758, Is it your oxpctieiice that in this count! y there do exist openings 
which, if Government point tho way, nre taken advantage of, hut if Govern- 
ment do not give the load, nothing is donoP — Practically, yes. 

127C9. ITavo yon got any coconut oil factories in the Presidency* — Yes, 
on tho West Coast we have; there is the Tata Company in Cochin and them is 
one in Pondicherry. 

12760. The Tata Company does not lack entei prise ns a rule, does it?— 
It does not; they have got enough funds. Untoituimtely in this ease there 
treie some persons who did not work well and there was loss. 

12701. Tatn’6 Oil Works are losing? — They lost. 4 years ago, nt any rate. 
T do not know the present condition. 

12762. 1 want to ask you a question on a small point on page 351 of your 
note. You say that the cattle census, when used as evidence in courts of law, 
has caused immense mischief to individual litigant ryots. Is tho statement 
accepted ns preappointed evidence by courts m this country? — It is looked 
upon as a public document, a document piepnied by a public officer in tho 
discharge of his duties according to tho Evidonco Act j so it is used as evidence. 
The Census Report itself is uot, but it is looked upon in another light alto- 
gather. 

12703. Is tiiat not sometimes traversed successfully? — It all deponds upon 
tho ciicnmstnnces of each pniticulnr case. 

1270 J. You mean individual hardship? — Yes, 

12765. I do not know whether you wish to oxpnnd tho information provided 
in the figures which you wore good enough, to hand in after adjournment last 
night? — I have only one or two renuuks to make with refeience to each of 
those statements. 

12700. Perhaps I might say that statement No. 1 shows the amount spent 
annually by the Government of Madias on agriculture? — Yes. I just wish to 
point out that that is a very small proportion. For instance, tho total re- 
venue is 17 crores and wo nro spending only ’9 per cont of that. 

12767. If you take tlio land revenue which is in column 3, it is 0 to 7 
crores and the peiccntngo spent on agriculture would not come to 3 por cent? 
— That is only to show that very liltle money is being spent in the Provinco 
on agriculture when wo remember that the hulk of tho revenue conics fiom 
the landj that is the first statement. As regaids the second stnlemont, it is 
a compotntive statement of difiemnt countries. Wborons tho Uuitod States 
of America nro spending Its. 1,691 per 1,000 of population, wo in Madras me 
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spending Rs 24-C-O nnd Tndin is spending Rs, 33-10-3. I agree that popula- 
tions differ. Our population is very largo and ttio revenues of tlio United 
States of America nro of course very largo. AH tlio same, I submit that 
Rs. 21 per 1,000 people is a small sum. I may now refer to the third state- 
ment, the paddy yield in Madras is only half a ton per ncro; when we come 
to Spain it is about 2j tons per aero. I may bo wrong in my figures but these 
arc tlio flgutes supplied to mr by the Secretariat alien I was in office. Italy 
has 1J tons yield per aero. Considering that no have some of the best rivers 
in this country and considering nlso that our land is not poorer in quality 
than that of otliei countries, with tho bountiful sun we have got, one fails to 
understand why wo are producing so little. If science is applied, improve- 
ments arc effected, new strains are evolved nnd nil that should be done is done, 
then possibly our yield enn bo increased. That is, however, a matter for jour 
investigation ] am just putting it ns a point that has occurred to me. 

127C3. Tho outturn of paddy in Spain is about 2} tons per acre? — Yes. 

12709 Wlmt is tlio yield per note in the United Slates of America?— It is 
four-fifths of a ton. 

12770. Arc you certain thnt that is not tlio 12 months’ yiold per ncro 
whereas yours is the crop yield per acre? — The majority of fields in this 
country gi\ o us only one crop. It is only in tho deltas nnd other places thnt 
two crops arc raised, hut tho second crop is always tinrolinblo. 

12771. You linro known this Presidency and particularly its agricultural 
life for a long time. Haro you gnthorod thnt any change lias taken place in 
tho outlook of tho rural population or in their standard of living? — I cannot 
say thnt any appreciable change has taken placo; but I nssumo that, erer 
sinco the cnnnl system was introdured, we have got undoubtedly a hotter 
standard of living but it is not ns is to bo found in other countries. 

12772. Do you think there is a growing demand for a better standard of 
living; do you seo any change in thnt direction? — Yes, I think it is pincticnl 
human nature. I cannot say that my observation pointed it out to me, hut 
something tolls mo that ovory man tries to lire better than ho is living at 
present. Ho wishes to hnvo a bettor standard of lifo, bettor food, hotter 
clothing, better housing nnd so on. 

12773. But you cannot nay you notice any incrcnso in tho manifestation of 
thnt tendency? — No appreciable increase. 

12771. Ts it your experience that tho Reforms of 1919, and the discussions 
in tho legislature on agricultural subjects which hnvc no donbt in this Presi- 
dency followed those Reforms, have had tho effect of quickening public interest 
in agricultural questions? — No, except in a certain doss which is more or less 
devoting itself to politics. I do not think the Roforras have touched tho 
agricultural population. 

12775. You do not think that there hns been any stimulating of the agri- 
culturists in this matter by tlio politically-minded doss? — No, except a vague 
fear thnt something is wrong with Iho Government and tilings of that kind. 
Those ideas have been inculcated, I know, but they do not know what it is 
actually. People say everything is wrong with tho Government and every- 
thing is wrong with tho Legislative^ Councils nnd with tho Ministers, but when 
they are asked what it is, nobody is able to say. 

12776. That phenomenon is not confined to India, I can assure you, from 
my own experience. You cannot tell mo that you think the general effect 
of an increased interest in politics hns been to quicken interest in agricultural 
affairs? — I do not think I can say that. 

12777. Can you say that thnt same experienco has had an influence in 
educating tho intelligentsia, ns it is sometimes called, in rural matters and 
rural economy P — My ow n belief is that the intelligentsia do not take any real 
interest at all in rural economics. 

12778. Are they only interested in so far as those two things touch upon 
political valued? Is that the point? — Politicians only take care of themselves. 
They want something which they call by various names, but they do not im- 
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part it to the villagers. The villagers’ demand ib only an ignorant doninnd ; 
they do not know what it is that the politicians are asking, for. I wonder 
whether many politicians themselves know what they are asking for. 

12779. Do you think it would lie a good thing if n University degree in 
rural economics were instituted? — I am not a gient believer in the science of 
economics. 

12780. Dural economics in its widest sense touching the general life of 
the cultivator, not systematised political economy applied to rural life; would 
a degree in that subject make any contribution townrds a better appreciation 
of the rural problems by the intelligentsia*’ — I do not think it would serve 
any purpose. I would rather prefer the Minister m charge of Local Self- 
Government to have a scheme for himself of rural reconstruction tor supply- 
ing each village witli a school, a road, a library, a hospital, a recreation 
ground, etc. If a programme of that sort for a number of ycais is kept, in 
view and carried out, it will certainly do more good than any such education 
which may be attempted. 

12781. Professor Ganqulec : How can you draw up a piogrniume without 
any economic data ? — Economic data are necessary, I agree j but for the pur- 
poses I am mentioning, I do not think any original economic data are re- 
quired. For instance, I do not think it is absolutely necessary,, for the pur- 
poses I am speaking of, to know what a man has got, what is his debt, what 
his property is worth, what his annual yiold is, and so on. 

12782. The Chairman : Are you influenced at all in that view by any opi- 
nion ns to the merits of so called Western economics as applied to Indian 
conditions? — 1 have in my humble way tried to do some work in that line. 
Whon I was President of a Taluk Board I tried to get infoi motion from 
villagers; whon I wnnted to know what a cultivntor paid for his cattle, lie 
told me he paid Its. 200 when he had only paid Hs. 100; when T asked him 
what his debt was he would not tell me his actual debt ; lie would put it at a 
low figure and being afraid of income-tax he would not toll us what his 
income was. So that there is considerable difficulty in finding out the true 
stnte of affairs. ' 

12783. You have had much experience, and 1 want to find out whether by 
any cducativo moans, either in the high .schools or in the Universities, it is 
possible to render the educated class more sympathetic towards the needs of 
the rural classes P — Of course it must be admitted that education will do a 
good deal, but liow far it is enough to change nationnl characteristics, and 
how far immediate results can be expected from such education it is difficult 
to say. For instance, wo have had University education for the Inst SO yoars, 
and I do not think I can say that education has helped us in that way. 

12784. It has been of the right type? — I do not think it lias been. I have 
said in my note that the education we receive at present is not of tho right 
type. 

12785. You have failed to get education of the right typo. Yon say that 
in this note? — Yes. 

12786. That is a3 far as middle schools go; is it notP— I have said that 
after the middle schools some education in the professional lines, such as 
agriculture and industry, should be given. 

12787. Do yon not think it would be a good thing to carry that forward 
into the Universities and attempt to give learners at the Universities some 
education in and knowledge of agricultural problems and rural life generally P 
— I would limit University education to purely cultural purposes, that is, for 
the development of the culture of the individual. I would rather separate 
agricultural and industrial education from University education and utilise 
it merely as a means of making, if I may say so, two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 

12788. You do not think, for instance, that ns a qualification for public 
service in departments other than the Agricultural Department a degree in 
rural economics in its broadest sense might he in tho puhlic interest? — 1 do 
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not think so, kecnnse I find thnt this economics would be very rarely required 
in the public services. 

12789 Rural economics in its broadest sense, I repeat, is not merely the 
application of systematised political economy to agricultural subjects; I am 
thinking rathei more of a broadly devised course on rural life and rnrnl 
welfare ns those are touched by the economic conditions of the country side? 
— I can only answer that the science of economics, both political and rural, 
is a new thing in my country ; it is much more new here than in other coun- 
tries. Unless I am sure of the paiticular curriculum I shall not be able to 
give an opinion on that. 

12790. Do you agree with me tliat it is very important, if possible, to 
excite sympathy for and interest in the welfare of the cultivator in the minds 
of the educated classes of the country 9 — Of course it will be very desirable 
and very patriotic. 

12791 Could you suggest any constructive measure by which tlus might 
be achieved 9 I am a believer in the theory that the desire to work for the 
people is instinctive and intuitive; patriotism alone con induce a non to 
work for Ins people? — Education alone, whatever shape you give to it, will 
not be able to achieve it. Unless pooplo learn to be more patriotic than they 
aro at present, they will not achieve anything in the sense of doing something 
for the people. 

12792. And even in the case of the large landholders, thero are very few 
who take an active personal interest to the same extent as the landholders 
in England do? — Yes, I am sorry to admit that, but I believe it is so. There 
are of course exceptions; some landlords do take a real interest in their 
tennnts; but on the whole, the touch between landlord and tenant is very 
small. 

12793. The tradition of n country life is not established in the snmo way 
in .this country? — I do not know much nbont England; hut I am afraid here 
it is not to the extent to which we are accustomed to read about ns to England. 

12794. And' you can mnko no positivo suggestions with a view to achieving 
those two desiderata, namely, wider interest on the part of tho landholder 
in the business of the countryside generally and wider knowledge of and 
sympathy with the cultivators’ affairs on the part of the educated urban 
classes? — I should think the first is almost an impossibility, because of tho 
existing relations between tho zomindnr and the tenant. The tenant has . 
very little to do with the zamindar nowadays except to pay his lent. All 
his relations are with Government, and the Government have taken all the 
powers of the zamindar; tho zamindar has only to pay his peish-cush and 
leceive what he gets from tho tenant; permanent occupancy rights have been 
given to tho tenant; the zamindar cannot eject him, that is not within his 
power. Thoro is no corresponding relation between the two, so tlint 1 should 
think hereafter to expect nny such interest on the part of tho zamindar for 
tho tennnts is out of the question. As regards educated men taking interest 
in rural affairs and serving their countrymen by helping them to raise their 
standard of living, I think those things are possible, hut T do not know 
whether under the present circumstances it will be easy to achieve. 

12795. Sir Henry Lawrence : You have, I believe, visited Bombay on 
various occasions? — Yes. 

12796. You have been able to compare the position in the neighbouring 
districts of Bombay with that of the neighbouiing districts of Madras?— Yery 
little; I cannot say I have much experience of the countryside; I have visited 
the city more often than the countryside in Bombay. 

12797. "Well, we have an idea that in Bombay there has been a consider- 
able awakening of public spirit among people who represent the Taluka or 
District Local Boards, and that a good deal of public work is being done 
during the last few years. I gather you do not hold the same view in regard 
to your Taluk nnd District Local Boards 9 — No. 
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12798. Is tliero any special reason in Bombay to account for such a differ- 
ence? Do you admit that thoro is such a difference? — I cannot tell that, 
unless I know the conditions in Bombay. 

12799. You hare seen something- of them? — I did, but not enough to form 
an opinion. 

12800. Were you not struck by any difference in tho interest that Un- 
people take in local self-govornmont? — Yes, and tho work thnt is being done 
by the representatives of fhe people on tho Municipalities and Locnl Boards. 
I do not think I can say there is much difference so far ns I havo seen, but 1 
have not seen much of Bombay. 

12801. You have seen nothing to enuse yon to take a pessimistic non. It 
is just the difference between an optimistic and a pessimistic outlook, is it? 
— I cannot answer thnt question ; it of cotuse depends upon tho temperament. 

12802. Wo were told by n witness yostordny thnt in Bombay people nic 
generally riclior and among the agriculturist and industrial classes thoro is a 
higher standard of living? — I cannot ngreo wtth thnt proposition. If you 
take the cities it is all right; but I think the Deccan ryots are much poorer 
than our ryots; as a matter of fact if I can judge them on the one ot two 
occasions I saw tho houses they live in, tho food they eat. and tho dre->s 
they near, and the very look of tho men, I should certainly think thnt the 
Madras ryot is for bettor off than the Deccan ryot. 

12303. That is a vory inteiesting point of view. Is tho standard of wages 
highor in Madras than in Bombay P — I cannot toll you because 1 do not know 
the wages in Bombay. I know tho wages here; if you can toll mo what wages 
tho ryots of tho Bombay Deccan get I may bo able to Bay. 

12801. Sir Gan (i a Ram : Can you say a hat tho agricultural wages here 
are? — It ranges from Ilo. 0-6-0 to Re. 1; it rises to Ro. 1 in the season; in 
the off season it ranges between As. 6 and As. 12. 

Wo wore told yesterday that it was 2 annas. 

12805. The Raja oj Parlaldmedi : That is, in iho Agency tracts; they aie 
lull tracts, whore labour is not at all needed? — I was referring to tho delta 
tracts; I come from tho Godavari district. 

12806. Sir Henry Lawrence : In your statement yon soy that one of the 
causes flint are unfavourable to tho ryot is expenditure on drink? — Yes, the 
lower classes. 

12307. Only the lower classes! — Yes. 

12303. What proportion of tho families in Madras you would suggost hove 
the drinking habitP — Almost all tho labouring classes, and a few' amongst tho 
tenants, that is, thoso who have only small holdings. 

12809. Would you put that at one-third of tho population? — I have not 
thought over thnt matter, but considering thnt wo got 4 to 5 croies of rupees 
from tho abkari rovonua I think it ought to bo a little more than that. 

12810. Rather moro than ono-thiidP — I am not sure becauso I have novor 
calculated it. 

12811. Havo you got no figures at all to show what proportion of your 
total population is given to drinking? — I do not know of any; probably tho 
Excise Minister will be able to answer that, I was not iit obargo of that 
department, 

12812. Do you think it would bo somothing loss than half tho total? — I 
should think so ; it is a puro guess. 

12813. Your oxoise revenue, you say. is about Rs. 6 crores? — Yes, nbout 
6 croreo. 

32814. Tho Government take a very largo proportion of the prico for a 
bottle of country liquor, do they not? — Yes. 

12336. Can you tell mo wliat proportion that is? — I cannot, 

12?3 C. Will it he five-sixths or nino-tonths? — I havo no idea. 
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12817. In Bombay it might he about four-fifths? — 'Yes. 

12818 In this Presidency, presumably, it would be something similar? — i 

Yes. 

12819 So that, the total expenditure on drink would be in the neighbour- 
hood of 6 crorcsP — Probably. 

12820 And your population is about 4 orores? — Yes, 41 millions, 

12821 So that, roughly, the expenditure per head is Its. 1-8-0; linro you 
worked that out? — It was worked out, but I do not remember the figure 
exactlj ; it must ho somewhere about that figure. Some time ago, this Gov- 
ernment was complaining that our nbknri charges were more than in other 
Provinces, and that ive were paying more per head. 

12822. I just want to arrive at some idea of the figure that the people 
expend ?• — Yes 

12823 That is Its 1-8-0 per head; thnt represents 2 annas per month, 
does it not? — 1 havo a vague impression that Sir Charles Todhunter put it 
at Rs. 2-12-0. I do not know whether ho is referring to this figure, but I 
havo some impression of that kind ; it is Rs. 2-11-0 if I am not mistaken. 

12824. Per what? Per head? — Yes, por head. 

12323. Por the year? — I should think so. 

12326. T want to get a figure which represents the expenditure of tho 
drinking man in tho drinking family. You havo never worked that out? — 

No. 

12827. You malm the general statement that it is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the debt or poverty of the ryotP — Yes, a general observation not basod 
upon any of theso figures ; a general impression that in the lower classes money 
is being spent on drink which they might linvo saved and used for better 
purposes. 

12828 You can give ns no further indication of whnt tho total amount is 
in a drinking family per head?— No. 

12829. On the question of emigration, are you acquainted with any mon 
who have emigrated for a period and lmvo returned to this country? — The 
people of my district go mostly only to Burma. 

12830. Which is your district? — Tho Godavari district in tho Northern 
Circnrs ; tho people from tho delta, that is tlio lower classes, the toddy drawers 
and the depressed classes, go to Burma and come back. 

12831. Do they improve their economic position by going there? — I should 
think so, becauso T found somo of them bringing money from Burma and 
purchasing lands hero. 

12832. Were those the depressed classes? — Some of them; the class called 
tho Sheitibalijai, corresponding to the toddy drawers, is more improved than 
others. 

12833. They are not untouchables ? — They are not; but I know of Fancha- 
jmas, who are untouchables, going to Burma and coming hack with a little 
money. 

12834. Do they come hack with an improved standard of living? — I cannot 
toll that, bnt I know they are hotter off in circumstances ; they own loud, and 
they possibly dress bettor than their fellows in tho village. 

12835. Do yon find any difference in their moral standard or in their 
ontlook on life; are they moie ambitious; do they cause any trouble in their 
villages? — No, they do not oause any trouble that I know of. 

12836. So thnt, on the whole, this emigration is beneficial? — So far as 
Burmn is concerned, I should think the people are improred, they are bettor 
off for it. 

12837. Have you any views on emigration to other places, toOeylon? — 

No, except what we road in the papers ; the Assam troubles and the Ceylon 
troubles are common property now. There is a vague and general impression^ 
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Sn tho country that something is wrong with tho moans by which this emigra- 
tion lakes place, tho Kanganis play false and there is another vague impres- 
sion that something is wrong in tho«o places, that they are not well tieated 
-and things of that kind, but I haro no evidence to go upon. 

12938. Nothing more than the vague impression that the Ministers arc not 
doing their job? — No. 

12339. Do you think that those conditions of emigration could he im- 
proved? — -I have not studied that question at all, but I have that vague im- 
pression, again, that something better could be done. 

12840. Is emigration permitted to other plncos overseas? — I thought it 
•was stopped, (was it not?) to Fiji, Mauritius and other places. 

12841. It is completely stopped, is it? — I cannot definitely tell. 

12S42. Professor Ganijvlcc : Not completely; indentured labour is stopped 
"by the Act of 1922? — Something of that kind happened; so far as I know, 
many people are not going from this country to those parts. 

12343. Sir Henry Lawrence : If it is not prohibited, it is at any rate dis- 
couraged P—Tes. 

12844. Do you think it is rightly discouraged? — Well, it is right in plnces 
where labour is sparse, but if there are districts where thoio are more men 
than wo want, T should certainly bo glad if soma of thorn go out and como back 
with a little money, provided of courso they nro better treated there. 

12845. Do you think that would be tho general view of educated opinion 
in Mndrns? — At least thoso that belong to my school of politics think like that. 

12340. How would you label your school of politics? — I nm known ns n 
Jnsticite. We have in Madras the Justice party, tho Swaraj party and the 
Congress party. 

12847. Those who hold with you would take that viewP — l'cs, I should think 
so. 

12818. Sir Gan go. Ham : May I ask you, first of all, a personal question? 
You say you belong to the znmiudnri class?— No, I hovo never said that; I 
belong to tho agriculturist class ; I nm a farmer’s son. 

12349. That is what I mean; have you any lands? — I hnve. 

12850. How much? — About 200 acres. 

12851. In tho Codavari district P — Yes. 

12852. You also louse land to tho tenant? — Yes. 

12353. Then, you do not suggest that tho land can over be regarded as a 
profession, or that agriculture can bo made a profession. I understand that 
nil tho pooplo lioro who own lands, ns soon ns they become a little educated, 
come to tho High Court to practise? — Yes, 

12S51. They leavo tho land to tenants; in that case, what improvement in 
agriculture can you possibly expect ? — Well, not from tlseso educated classes 
surely, but from tho others ; 1 axn only perhaps ono in a million. 

12853. Are there a million landholders hero who own largo areas of landP — 
Not largo nroas, but they own small areas. 

12850. What men of Innd would you consider sufficient to attract a man 
to agriculturo ns a profession, so that ho would not go to practise in tho 
Courts? — In my district 5 acres. 

12857. For tho educated classes, how much would an ambitious educated 
man require P I understand that you nro owning 200 acres, but you do not 
consider it worth while to tottlo on tho land P — I can. 

12858. How much land, do you think, would attract an educated nmnP — 
It is not merely a-question of tho oxtent of tho land; tho educated men think 
that ihoto are careers open to them, which will he inoro dignified. 

12359. It is tho amenities of lifo that they loquiro, is it? — Yes; \us nro 
accustomed to town lifo, which wo do not find in our villages; we want society 
newspapers, discussions, politios and lots of other things. * 
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12800 You cannot suggest nnj constructive scheme by which agriculture 
can become a piofossion amongst the rising generation?— It is a profession, 
but it is not the piofossion of the educated classes. 

12801 But people are getting educated; the craze is now for educating 
oveiybody , do you mean to say that agriculture will go to tho wall then?— 
It mil never go to tho w all, because theie are always a sufficient number of 
men m the village and m the fields to look nftei it. 

12^02 Do jou mean uneducated people? — Uneducated or halfeducated. 

12^03 I understand you woio Jtinistei foi thiec jears? — Yes. 

12461 Did yon over repiesont to Government that tliej aio spending only- 
1 pel cent of the levonue on agriculture* — I hnv e done that all my life. 
These hguies weie taken from a speech which I made defending tho policy 
of Government, and asking for more money when tlic opposition wanted a 
lump sum cut of Its 2 lakhs out of the piovision of Its. 14 lakhs. 

12863 Did jou repicsent to Government nil these views that you have 
givon us in this memorandum? — It was not nocessaiy to represent to Gov- 
ernment, bccauso I was part of the Government; I had to represent to the 
Legislative Council, and I did so speaking in the Legislative Council. 

12866 Under tho head of Ji ligation, you givo a lot of figuios; arc you 
quite ceitain of your figuios 5 — I must apologise to the Commission, for this 
reason. T was engaged m the elections till tho 8th of this month; I did not 
see the Quostionnaiie ; I did not receive any notice of it personally myself; 
I nrrivod licio on tho 10th. and I had only three dnys to prepare my replies; 
I will not vouchsafe for the conectnoss of tlieso figures. 

12367. I see that there arc tliioo or four projects for inigation on tho 
anvil of tlio Legislature; tlie one you mention is the Mettur proj'ect; tlint. 
you say, lias been sanctioned 5 — Yes. 

12863. And the work is going on? — Yes. 

12869. Is that project a pioductivo or protective one? — It is put under 
productive schemes. 

12370. How? Six crorcs at 6 per cent means 36 lakhs; divided by 3 Jaklis 
it means Us 12 per ncio; do you think the landholder will ovor be able to pay 
Us. 12 an acre? Then you must also add tho working oxpenscs at 25 per 
cent at least; that moans Rs. 15 on aero? — Yes. 

12871. If Rs. 15 an acre is to he charged to tlio landholders, how can you 
call it pioductivo? — Thoro are people who aro prepared to pay oven higher 
rates. I lemember in tho Legislative Council a momber from Coimbatore 
saying that, if what iB known as tho Bharoni project wore carried out, there 
are people who would ho prepared to pay ovon Rs. 40 an acre. 

12872. Then your whole difficulty is solved. If you charge tho people who 
use Government water at tho rnto of even Rs. 10, you make at lonst Rs. 10 
crores? — In a general foim like that, it is rather difficult to work out; each 
scliemo will have to bo taken by itself of course. Government would constracl 
these productive works, provided it come within their standard. Sometimes, 
people who have no other means of growing oiops may bo willing to pay a 
higher rnto. 

12873. Have you ovor consulted tlieso people whether they are willing to- 
pny Rs. 15 per acre? — No. 

12874. Have Government consulted them? — I should think so. 

12876. AVhat is tho acrengo rate for water? — I am not quite sure of tlie- 
figures. 

12376. You say it is 6 crores; I say at 6 per cent it means 36 lakhs; add 
to that 23 per cent for w wiring expenses, that means Rs. 15 per aorc?— Yes. 

12877. Aio the people willing to pay so much? If people are willing to 
pny so much, every protective work becomes productive? — No doubt, it does. 

12378. You wore telling mo about the Bhnvnni project. X saw some figures 
in this morning'b Madias Mail, and accoiding to those figures it comes to 
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Us. 15 an acre, and if you add tho working expenses ifc OJines to Us. 20; 
with regard to the Bellnry West Canal pioject, it rill come to Us. 90 an acre, 
which means Us. 100 nil aero including tlio working expenses; Us. 90 laltbs 
is going to bo the cost for a project to irrigate 57,000 acres. Can you suggest 
anything in that? Is it true that these hguics are correct and yet, with 
these figures before you, you would call those projects productive? — I thought 
you were questioning mo ns to the correctness of my figures; I think they 
nic correct in the senso thnt T have taken thorn from the speeches of two 
responsible Ministers and Members of Government. On the whole, T enn 
claim them to bo correct, 

12379. Thnt is how it works out. All I ask is. what is the futuie of tho 
Madras Picsidency ns regards iriigntion if nrig.it ion projects like thnt make 
the people pay Us. 15? — I do not advocate the payment of Us. 15 at all. On 
the other hand if you have seen the other paragraphs where I question the 
policy of tho Government T suggested thnt the 6 per cent rule ought not to bo 
onfoieed. 

12880, Then what should he enforced? The Government ciedit is now only 
-5 per cent? — Yes. 

12381. Peilmps when tho Seerolniy of Stnto lnid that down it sins 0 per 
cent. You think that Government shoutd give tho monoy at 2 per cent and 
let tlio general tax-payor pay the rest? — I should think so; yes, it comes to 
that, probably. I said thnt this rule ought not to bo enforced hut that they 
must be prepnred to suffer a coitnin amount of loss. 

12882. Less from what source? — The general tax-payer's money. 

12833. The general tax-payer has to pay tho money for the benefit of tho 
agriculturist? — Yes, beenuso it will improve the national w-cnltli and will im- 
prove tho food supply of tlio country. 

12884. You sny that teachers should come from tho agricultural classes. 
Is there a caste of this agricultural class. Will you dofino tho agricultural 
class? — I understand it in tho sciwo thnt all thoso who nrc engaged in tlio 
profession of agriculture belong to the agricultural class. 

12885. When jou talk of the teachers of thnt class what do yon mean by 
that? A man whoso father was an agriculturist, but who himself has never 
■dono any agriculture? — I drew a distinction between the Urahmnis and the 
high caste Kon-Brahmins who do not actually concern themselves in cultiva- 
tion. Tho teachers come from that class and even tho boys nro coining from 
that class at present. My idea is thnt both tho tenchere and tho hoys should 
t ome from thnt class. 

12886. Properly speaking what I loam is that tho depressed class is the 
only class which is to ho considered ns tho ngiiculturist class generally? — I 
will not accept thnt at nil. T belong to tlio agriculturist class. My father 
and forefathers belonged to the agriculturist class and my brothers and 
brothers-in-law nro tilling tho soil to-day. 

12887. Why have you not made agriculture a profession? Why go to law? 

• Beenuso 1 find law more profitable. 

The Chatman : You ate not speaking for tlio whole Commission, Sir Ganga 
Ham. when you say that wo learn that tho depressed classes alone are tho 
agriculturists. Some of us did not at all gather thnt yesterday. 

12888. Sir Gaiuja Kam : When you say first crop and second crop, do you 
mean from tho same field? — Yes. 

'2889. Do you take two crops always? — In somo cases ; not always. Tn 
thu delta somo Inrnls nrc given what is known ns a turn, or tlio closed canal 
and tho open canal as they call it. They give us water ior somo fields. One 
section gots it and another section does not get it. 

12890. Sir Thomas 7,fiddlr(on : J see from your prdeis that you have taken 
a great porsonal interest in tho Agricultural Department. You linvo your, 
self selected tho young men who went to tho Coimbatore Collego hut at tho 
ond of their coui so these young men disappointed you by scoking Govern- 
ment service? — They did. 
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12891. Whnt remuneration would they get in Government service? How 
much a month? — After the college course, I suppose they start on Rs. 80 or 
90 a month ns Demonstrators. 

12892. How many acres of land in your district would one of these young 
men hare needed in order to make Its. 60 a month from their improved edu- 
cation? — 20 to 25 acres. 

12893. Twenty to twenty-five acres? I think you must he estimating tho 
gross proceeds from 20 to 25 acres. Remember that in ordei to get value ior 
lus education ho has to increase the value of the produce? — Yes. 

12894. He would have to be a very cleier man to get that from 25 acres? 
— Yes. I sec the mistake; it ought to be fifty acres. 

12895. How many of these ordinary college students could command 50 
acres? — Very few. 

1289G. Then may I put it in this way, that tho college student is a believer 
in economics and that you are not? — Very likely. 

12897. Is that tho explanation, do you think? — It is possible. I do not 
put it on that ground because I think 1 can clnim a certain knowledge of our 
people. The one desire of tho people is tho belief that there is dignity and 
power in office, which thoy do not got when they are on the land. Circuit 
stances havo so conspired for tho last 40 or 60 years. For instance, a Revenue 
Inspector on Rs. 30 or 40 is much more respected than n landholder with 200 
acres or with 1 or 2 lakhs to his credit. That man lias to get up and salute, 
the Revenue Inspector when bo passes. We havo things which yon never find 
in any other country. All that means that people have been drawn away 
from the land. 

12893. I appreciate that difficulty. Now, is thero any organised attempt 
to combat that feeling in tho students’ mind? — Yes; I should think so. Our 
own partj, the Non-Urahmin party in Madras, has been trying its level 
best to remove these difficulties. 

12899. You point out very clearly the rate at which unemployment is 
increasing among graduates? — Yes. 

12900. You say, “ Their education.” that is, tho University students’’ 
education, ” having been designed and imparted with a view to make them 
fit to be clerks nnd officials.” Now I ask you tho question, lias it been designed 
for that purposo? — It is difficult for me at this distnnee of time to say whnt 
tho original design of tho original framers was; but it turned out to be the 
fact. They wanted men; there can be no doubt about that. Tlio early offi- 
cials and authorities of this country wnntod some medium by which they could 
carry on the Government. 

12901. I nm aware that 70 or 80 years ago there was this definite policy; 
but I was under the impression that in the interval tho policy of University 
bodies had been entirely modified? — There was a change in 1901 and recently 
in our own Province during tho first Ministry nnd tho second Ministry; but 
not much change lias been effected by these new Acts. 

12902. Having that statement of jours in mind, I was very much surpiised 
to hear you say that you yourself would confine Universities to cultural sub- 
jeots? — Yes. 

12903. And that you would employ, shall we say, technical high schools or 
technical institutions foi all other subjects? — Yes. 

12904. Is it your riew tliat agriculture for exnmplo or engineering mny 
not be a cultural subject? — From University education I would not e\elude 
that at all. I would leave the engineering side of it, the scientific side, ovon 
the agriculture side. That ought to bo done by tlio University. I was only 
thinking of tho requirements up to the age of 16. Those of course that ore 
fit for scientific education, for engineering nnd other sciences, certainly will 
have to go to the college. 

12905. Whnt I wanted to got jour view oil is tlio proper University policy 
to adopt for a sot of conditions sucli as we are faced with. Would j'on approve 
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of Universities introducing, so far as they go, such subjects as engineering,, 
commei ce, agriculture, as lias been done in the Universities of Europe? — Yes. 

12906. You would approve of that and would not confine Universities to- 
literary subjects? — No. In culture I would include the higher sciences,, 
whether they be agriculture or anything else. 

12907. I wanted to make quite clear what your intention was. You. " 
make a very interesting suggestion about the selection of 10 per cent of the- 
boys from rural areas? — You need not take the figures exactly at 10 per 
cent. I meant only to say a certain proportion. 

12909. Is it to be a certain proportion in all the rural areas of the Presi- 
dency or would you go from area to aren and fix a number to be taken from 
that particular locality who could be allowed to enter the higher institutions? 

— I do not think that I would give any attention to that. Particular areas 
were not in my mind at that time, but I suppose when it comes to a question 
of practical working out, some such thing has to be considered. 

12909. I tried to work out the matter practically and I was at once up- 
against this difficulty of how you are to decide what boys are to go forward? 

— The headmaster of the school can certify that they aro fit. 

12910. Headmasters jMffer in knowledge, experience and quality in every 
taluk. How can you get the headmaster to certify? — I quite agree but my 
difficulty was this. Some step has to be taken against what is going on just 
now ; this is only given ns the basis ; T may be wrong and better schemes might 
be conceived. But T was only driving at this, that the present system of 
education must cense and something more practical and more useful to the 
country adopted. Probably I was wrong in giving the percentage. 

12911. I agree with the object which you have in view, but I cannot see- 
how the methods would work out? — I see the difficulty. 

12912. Can we, in practice, get away from the old and despised system of 
examinations? — Well, there were days when tlieie were no examinations and 
I believe that even now in some cases where diplomas aro given they me not 
merely based upon examination but on the experience of the teacher of the 
boy in the class and what he knows and sees in tlio boys. 

12913. It is an easy matter uhen you have a small number but it is a- 
matter of some difficulty when you come to deal with all the children of the 
Presidency. How can you do that? — I see the difficulty. 

12914. You say in quite another connection “ I do not know of any non- 
terminable mortgages in this Province. The old saying ' once n mortgage 
nlwoys a moitgage’ is true in this Piovince.” Have you never heard of a 
sinking fund in this Province P — Not in land, 

12915. Is there any reason why that method of repayment should not be 
introduced ? — It has not been in vogue here. I know of no case of that kind. 

12916. Dr. Mydcr .- I find on comparison that your figures are quite correct,. 

3 lakhs? — Yes. 

12917. I understand you are not satisfied with the loan policy followed* 
by the Government of Madras? — 1 am not. 

12918. You say that the six per cent rule stands in the way and you want 
to abrogate it? — Yes. 

12919. I should like to go into that question. There is scope for irrigation, 
here in this Presidency? — There is. 

12920. You say financial difficulty stands in the way? — And the policy of 
Government. 

12921. Take the Mettur project. Suppose after deducting the working; 
expenses the project is not expected to return 6 per cent, your view is that 
if the policy were rigidly followed that project would not bo constructed? — 
Yes. ’ ' 

, 12922. But I think the Government could not depart from the policy laidi 
down in the Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, because there are* 
a number of other things which ought to be taken into account. I do not- 
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Tinrn nlint arithmetical calculation, has been made. Taking into account the 
area that will be irrigated, I suppose this Mettur project gives only a return 
-of Us 3-8-0? — We will assume that and proceed. 

12928. Then with reference to the indirect charges, I want to draw your 
particular attention to a chapter in the Indian Irrigation Commission’s report 
■n here it is said that these indirect charges vary with the nature of the pro- 
ject 9 — It is some time since I rend the report, probably 8 years ago. 

12924 I mil tell you the substance. Indirect charges will vary with the 
project 9 If the project will yield much there will also be an indirect increase 
in the revenues of Government ; if the direct yield is small the indirect yield 
also will be small, taking Its. 3-8-0 ns direct yield and 25 per cent as the 
indirect yield that will give Its. 4-8-0. Then this project would remain not 
nnconstructed. But there are one or two factors which if brought to the 
notice of the Government would lend to construction, lending to an increase 
in resources and the avoidance of cost entailed in future measures of famine 
relief. If those factors were taken into account and the fnctor of increase 
in the future resources of the country were also taken into account I think 
many of tho projects which at first sight seem unproductive would become 
.productive 9 — Yes. 

12925. I want to know if that matter hns been threshed out in the Legis- 
lature of tho Madras Presidency? Not in that light. But the general run 
of the members of the Legislative Council will almost be of the same opinion 
as myself, that the Government policy is too rigid and that a little loss need 
not be feared ; that tho incidental advantages, what you call indirect advan- 
tages, would outweigh such disadvantages ns additional expenditure that tho 
Government may have to incur. 

1292G. Both as regards famine relief and the probable increase that may 
take place in the resources? — And also the capacity to bear additional taxes 
in other directions. If it is worked out like that, probably there will bo 
many projects which might he taken up. 

12927. With reference to the question of a philosophical nature put by 
the Chairman I was wondering what your answer was. Is there any desire 
for better life? — It is human nature to desire, but how is that desire to he 
-achieved? 

12928. The only class among which there is tho desire for a better life is 
the educated class? — That is the audible one, if I may so put it. 

12929. "What is that due to? Is it due to Western influence? — Yes. 

12930. If the mass of the people were brought under Western influence 
yon think that they would also have n desire for better life? — I should think 
so. 

12931. At present they have not made any such demand because they have 
not been brought under Western influence? — Not many of them. 

12932. Did any of the sappers end miners who returned from tho War 
havo a desire for a better standard of living? — None of them returned from 
Handers, and as regards those returning from Mesopotamia they found no 
new ideas there. 

12933. What is the attitudo of these people? They had been to othoi 
countries. Do they not desire a better life? — I have not come across them. 
Possibly they aio glad they came back with their lives and brought a little 
money. Their stay in Mesopotamia was very short. 

12934. Now in regnrd to the Yarn Loans Act of the United States, I was 
wondering whether you could briefly enumerate tho chief provisions? — Well, 

I would prefer to supply yon with a copy of it. There are 12 States. A 
certain sum of money is earmarked for a particular purpose, Tho co-operathe 
societies collect by debentures being issued and the co-operative bank of each 
State stands security for the debentui cs of the other 12 banks. 

12935. I was wondering whether the State Government and the Federal 
Government were eflectivoly helping from the financial point of view the 
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formation of these banks? — 1 would not like to express an opinion without 
tlie Act before mo. 

12936. Dcwan Bahadur Raahnvayya : What is the attitude of tlioso officials 
of the department which has most to do with the ryot population and the 
agriculturist. It is not hostile, I toko it? — It is not liostilo. So far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned they are very sympathetic. They have 
been trying their best to improve the condition of the ryot. 

12987. Officials of the Hovenuo Department? — It is a matter of indiller- 
encc to them so long ns the tovenuc comes in. 

12938. Do you agree that this is duo moie to their ignorance or want of 
knowledge on matters of rural economics. If these officials instead of them- 
selves being ignorant had a know lodge of ruial economics they could and 
would throw out suggestions for the improvement of tlio agricultuial popula- 
tion, could they not*' — They are fairly noil educated men. They are all 
graduates of tho University, Just like myself they aio not versed in econonuo 
science. 

12939. And a better knowledge of rural economics in particular would 
help them considerably in helping the ryot to earn more? — I cannot say be- 
cause it has not been tided and experience has not shown. 

12940. Do you think it is worth trying? — I am afraid it is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. It is difficult to say. In this Province at any rate it has 
not been tiled and I have no piecedent or provious experience to say uliethei 
it will succeed or not. 

12941. The Raja of Railahimedi: Considering the «izo of tlie Presidency 
would you not ndvocatc another college for tho Northern Circarb ? — Coitamly, 
yes. 

12942. AVhero would you like to havo a college? — At Snmalkot; it is my 
district. 

12943. AVould 
because Samalkot 
be far away from Vivagapatam. 

12914. It will bo a compact area? — We have got other difficulties; wc have 
delta cultivation. For garden cultivation your district is quite good, but there 
is no delta cultivation. It is nothing like tho ono at Godavari. 

12945. It 1ms not been possible for tlio department to pny attention to that 
pait of Madras? — It is not the fault of tho department; Government do not 
provide fuuds. 

12940. As regards middle school- and high schools, havo you got a compie- 
lionsive supply of vernacular books? — 1 cannot say. I remember tho Diieotor 
sending me one book ukicli I was never able to get through. AVe have no text 
books at present. I think the dopnrtmeut is trying to get some books prepared. 

12947. Vernacular will bo tlio medium in those middle schools? — Yes. 

12948. It was not populnr because boys did not havo proper books and so on? 
— I cannot say. Perhaps what they want in moio tioming on the field than 
notunl book reading. 

12919. Have you visited ono of these schools?— I visited both these schools 
at Taliparamba and Anakapallo. 

12960. Is practical work incorpointed in the curriculum? — That is the most 
impoi tont portion of tho work. 

12961. Wore they taught to work? — They were taken to the field aud made 
to work there. 

12962. As regards your remaiks about tlie pieaout curriculum of teaching in 
different schools and Unis eisitics do you think that unless tho public aie made 
to feel that it is thno to lako to these agricultuial avocations and unless they 
insist upon boys, taking to this sort of education, much can bo done in reforming 
tho present curriculum followed by the UniveisityP— Well, 1 cannot tell. It 


you select a bito a little north of that, A'lzagapotam* 1 — No, 
is nearer to tho other distiicts nnd the Ceded Districts will 
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'I have followed jour question correctly, is it that the time has not yet come and 
'there v> no public demand for any such change as this? 

12953. Theie is a demand. But the need is thnt the countty people have 
not vet understood fully that they should not hereafter stick to Government 
employment but that they should go back and work on their fields and recognise 
that labour is just as respectable as office work? — I quite agree. Possibly we 
me in the transition period. In the next decade they will feel it. 

12951. Do you think anything is being done to popularise the idea to change 
to thnt way? — I think, us they say, the test of the pudding is in the eating, 
and when they find that investment has no return they will take up this. 

12955. There is no particular body tackling the question? — No; none that 
I know of. 

1295G. As jegards irrigation in the Godavari canals you soy there is still 
land for iirigotion. Arc they cultivable areas? — Yes, cultivable areas. 

12957. May I know what is tho obstacle in tbe way of irrigating them at 
present? — The original delta system was intended for about 6 or 7 lakhs of 
acres; we havo already reached 8 lakhs of acres, and the P. W. D. authorities 
are afraid they may not bo able to Bupply water unless it be by a remodelling 
uhome which involves tbe taking of flip canals to higher lands. Then there is 
the further difficulty of water in tho river; at present the level !b 8 feet; the 
proposal is to raise it to 0 feet. If the lomodeihng scheme is put through then 
higher lands will be irrigated. 

12058. With this improvement, will it be possible for those areas to raise 
second crops? — Yes, as n matter of fact at present a second crop is not allowed 
•on all plots; if one section is allowed tho other Bection is not. 

12959. Tho whole area will bo under a second crop?-— Vory nearly the whole; 
of course some fields are unfit for second crops. 

129C0. AH" others can be cultivated with a second crop? — Yes. 

12901. Even these additional lands?— ‘I do not think so, because they arn 
higher lands. 

12902. Have you at any timo taken a personal interest in the cultivation of 
■land? — I do take some interest in it whenever I go to my fields. If you mean 
to ask me if I hove over hold a plough, I must say no, not thnt I am ashamed of 

There is nothing to be ashamed of. I may toll you I have dona it myself. 

12003. T want to know what acrcago of paddy cultivation ono mon can 
cultivate himsolf? — I think 4 to C acres would bo quite sufficient. 

12904. For a field labouror? — It varies; if the land is of a common level 
it is always at an advantage. Tho larger 6uch area the better it is; the water 
•will spread ovenly. 

12965. That depends upon the power? — Water-supply? 

12960. Water-supply as well ns animal power?— “Yes. Four acres will be a 
- good thing if they can bo divided into plots of one-fourth or one-eighth of an 
acre. 

12907. Are you following tho methods advocated bv tho department for 
manorial purposes ns well ns llieir methods of improved cultivation?— I should 
-think so. 

1296S. On your fields?— No; I lease -out alj my land, 

12969. Do you poisundo tho cultivators? — Wo do, so fat as planting single 
seedlings are concerned ; they used to 6 putties, and now they use 2 to 2J 
putties. 

12970. If the seedlings aro stout enough tho transplanter automatically does 
transplant single seedlings? — It is not merely in the seed bed itself; when they 
•took to transplanting they used to transplant In bundles, but now they put in 
one or two. 

12971. Have you tried nny manures in youi* fields?—' You mean my own 
-fields * 
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12072. Yes?— No. 

12078. Pofasli manures or green manures? — I know they are used, but I have 
not u'-ed them myself, because I have leased out my lands. I know theso green 
manures have given excellent results; I am referring to what you call jeclingu. 

12074. How much do you get by lease? — For coconut gardens I get Rs. 73 
to Rs. 100; for paddy fields Its. 60 to Rs. 60; thore ate other lands which are 
not so profitable ns thoso. 

12973. Of. com fee you aro convinced about the increase in yields when you 
apply these manures? — Certainly. 

12076. Do you not think you should induce the ryots to take to these 
improved methods of cultivation? — I have done my little bit in this direction. 
We issued pamphlets; the issue of the pamphlets thnt the Director of Agriculture 
rofured to was partly duo to me; I got some of them traublated into the 
vernaculars. 

12977. If you apply thoso methods practically in your fields it will borvo ns 
a demonstration to tho neighbours? — It will, certainly. 

12978, Sir James MncKenna: What are your views regarding the training 
of lndinns for the superior posts in tho Agricultural Department? — They will 
do quite troll. 

12979. I waul to know how you think they should bo trained? — I would take 
graduates of our University here, give them practical training in offico for three 
or four yearn, and then send them to foieign countries to study for one or two 
yents. 

12980. Graduates of tho University, in what subject? — Graduates in agri- 
oultuie, 

12981. You mean graduates of fhe Coimbatore Collego? — Yes, and tend 
them over to foreign countries. 

12982. You would give them somo training hero before they go, and then 
send them to a particular foreign country where Ihoy can get the required 
training? — Yen. 

12983. So that they would got a little field training before you sond them? — 
Yes, unless the hoya themselves come from agricultural families; and even in 
their caso some slioit training would be nefessary. 

12984. I am very much depressed by tho gloomy view you give of tho people 
of Madras?— In what respect? 

12983. With reference to the lack of public spirit and tho laok of a desire for 
public service. My experience of tho pcoplo of Madras in n Province where Ihoy 
are vciy numerous, is that they are ambitious nnd very adaptable. Is there 
no other solution or no prospect of any public life amongst the lower classes of 
the Madrob Presidency beyond going to Burma?— Tho only other thing is what 
I was bpoaking of, namely that Government should tnko somo interest nnd see 
that they arc hotter educated and bettor piovidrd with the amenities that I 
spoke of. 

12986. But 3 'ou do not believe in education? — Still it has Us own place. 

12987. Why should Government wasto its reborn cos? Is not public spirit a 
rdf-growth; has it over been encouraged by Government? — I do not know. 

12988. It must como from tho pcoplo themselves?— Government, I suppose, 
do not attend to it. 

129*9. Government is. a mere machine? — I nm reminded of tho saving of 
Genoral Booth that Government oiliceis aro nob only hard of hearing hut also 
dumb. 

12999. Professor flangnicc : You are n largo Inndownor? — I do not know 
whether vou can enll.it large, but I have given yon the extent of my holding. 

12991. And you have leased out your land? — Yes. 

12992. Can you give us an Idea of how many tenants you have in this hold- 
ing? — Say about 20, 
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12908. You are interested in the development of the agricultural practice 
of these tenants? — Yes 

12994 Have you started any agiioulturnl farm in your estate to servo as a 
model farm? — No. May I tell you that all these aoies are distributed over 
various places? 

12995 In order to introduce agricultutnl improvements you have not started 
any demonstration farm? — I have not. 

1290b. Hove you invited any Demonstrators from the Department of Agri- 
culture to your estate? — There is a Demonstrator in my district, and ho gene- 
i ally goes ovei those pnrts. 

12997. And vou are in touch with him? — I know him. 

12998. Did you observe a change in the agiicultuial practice? — There is a 
little change. 

12999 In what direction? — For one thmg, in transplantation by single 
seedling, then m regard to sugarenne crops they are adopting methods -which 
are practised on the farm at Snmnlkot. 

13000 You mean ridgo-plnuting? — Ridge-planting, cutting of the crop and 
various other methods. 

13001. Do you take any share in tho introduction of those impiovements? — 
I did not. except what I did as a Minister; I do not claim that I did anything 
as a puvnte citizen. 

13002 Before you took office ns a Minister of Agriculture, you did not take 
any direct interest in agriculture? — Nono that can bo mentioned hero. 

18003. Before taking office ns Minister of Agriculture did you pay a visit 
to the Coimbntoro Agricultural College? — Yes. 

13001. In what connection? — I went to Ootacamund and when there I 
paid a flying visit just to sco what was being done there, ns a sightseer. 

13005. In this memorandum you have not told us anything about the condi- 
tion of the cattle in your district. Are you in touch with the work being dono 
in connection with that’ — I know something about it. 

13006 Are you in touch with the scientific cattle-breeding experiments being 
carried on by tlio Agricultural Deputlment? — I know something as a Minister, 
but not in my private enpncity. 

13007. You have dovoted some considerable attention in this prdcis to agri- 
cultuinl education; at page 316 you say that one of the agricultural middle 
schools started by you, pcrhnps when you were Minister, has not attracted a 
sufficient number of students to keep it going. Havo you tried to find out why 
these vernacular middle schools failed to attract students? — I did not investi- 
gate it, by the time it was known to bo a failuro, I lind ceased to be a 
Mimstci . 

13003. And since you ceased to ho a Minister your inteiest ceased? — As 
Minister it ceased but as a citizen it did not cease. 

1300D. On page 346, you say “ "While I was Minister I insisted upon boys 
being drawn only from those olasses." Do you wish to closo agricultural educa- 
tes to any other classes? For instance, do you hold the opinion that a Brahmin 
should not be educated in on agricultural college? — Yes. because there is a 
sufficient number of hoys of that community who are turned out by our Agri- 
cultural College. 

13010. So, you would see the Agricultural College run on n communal basis? 
— No, on n class basis. I have also mentioned tile Non-Brahmin upper olasses 
as well as the Brahmin: I wonder whether vou have noticed that. I think both 
these classes receive agricultural education only to enter Government service. 
We must have persous who will acquire the knowledge to utilise it in their 
own fields and not meiely tor the purpose of obtaining appointments under 
Government. 

13011. The Agricultural College is a publio institution? — It is. 
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13012. Can it close its doors to anybody? — I do not say it onglit to close its 
doors to anybody. 

18013. Now, with regard to the excellent advice you gave, namely that the 
students should go back to their farms and utilise there the knowledge they 
acquiicd in the college, can you suggest in what way they could utilise their 
knowledge in their fields? — In this way : we took only those boys who had 
got land of their own or whose olosest relations had land and we obtained a 
promise from them that they would go back to the fields belonging either to them- 
selves or to their close relations who would admit them to their fields. It was 
on that piomise that we admitted them to the college. 

13014. Supposing your son was sent to the Agricultural College, ho would 
certainly say : " Yes, my father is a big landowner," and yet you have not got 
an acre of land with yourself ; you have leased out all your land P — Yes, but that 
is only for a year or two ; I can get back my lands in n day. 

13015. You say: “There is no incentive other than public service which 
induces lnds to study agriculture,” and I understand in answer to a question 
by the Raja Sahib you said that you recommended another agricultural college; 
do you think there is a demand for it? — An agricultural college also associate: 
with the agricultural institution; thero is the research institute along with it 
and thero would Be boys in the Agricultural College coming from my parts. 
The conditions differ to a certain extent, that iB, the conditions on the West 
Const and on the South are different from the agricultural conditions in the 
Northern Ciroars and in the Ceded Districts; no doubt, it may be oxpensive 
but still it is worth having. 

13016. It is not a question or expenso; you sny that public service is the only 
incentive that these boys have, and public service of course lins certain limits? 
— That depends on whether hereafter the boys will bo the same. Wo are 
thinking of tho agricultural boys joining these schools and colleges and trying 
to utilise their knowledge on thoir own fields. 

13017. Dnring tho time that you wore Minister of Agriculture, did you 
think out any practical step that might be taken towards establishing agricultural 
colonics, or settling agricultural graduates on available culturable land? — No. 
there is not much scopo for that in this Province. 

13018. Have you any idea of the extent of land available? — In name you 
have got about n fifth of the Piovinco; I believe the culturable land is 80 per 
cent; and 20 per cent is either waste land or saline land, or rocky soil, and 
things of that kind. 

13019. Yon say thero are ono or two limiting fnctors in every case? — Yes. 

13020. In one case perhaps water, and in anothor case saline deposits and so 
-on? — Yes. 

13021. You do not think that tlnough scientific investigation you can find 
•n way out of it? — You can find a way out of it nt enormous cost, which does 
not pay. 

13022. On pngo 34G you say, “ This industrial and ngrimlturnl education 
must be made compulsory ”, are you advocating compulsor; agricultural and 
industrial education? — I am advocating agricultural education until the age 
o* 10. 

13023. Not general education? — My goneial proposition is that education 
should bo compulsory until 16 years, but I want that the sons of the agricul- 
turists, who aie not fit for cultural education, should also bo compulsorily 
educated m agrioultme. 

13024. This idea of yours about compulsory education is not quite clear to 
us. You say this industrial and agricultural education must ho mnde com- 
pulsory until the age of 16 ; that is, boys must not be permitted to study in any 
other schools; in this ono sentence yon have condensed the whole idea on 
compulsory education? — I need not discuss the point here. 
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18025. With regard to drink, you say that among the lower classes "the drink 
evil has spread ; have you any statistical basis for making that -statement?— 
No. 

18026. In the Excise Administration Report, I find that in 1915-16 the 
consumption per 100 of population is 3-7 proof gallons of country -spirit, and in 
1924-25 , 3 - 5. So from these figures, I see that the tendency bos decreased? — 
See. 

13027. I was not able to understand it when you say that among the lowet 
classes the drink evil has spread? — I am speaking from experience, of course; 
I aw not speaking on the basis of statistics, they may give you a correct impres- 
sion or they may not. 

13028. When you make those remarks in your note, you are guided by your 
impression? — That is all. 

13029. Are you aware of any experiment conducted by the Excise Depart- 
ment in any district nere to enforce prohibition? — Yes, 5 taluks have been 
prohibited. 

13030. V hat has been the result? — I cannot tel! vou definitely, but my infor- 
mation is that smuggling and drinking outside have increased; though it may 
have reduced the consumption of drink to a ceitain extent, it certainly has 
not had the effect which the authors of that scheme had in their minds. 

13031. Sir Henry Laurence: Is illicit distillation increasing? — That is my 
information. 

13032. That is what you mean? — Yes, illicit dunking, and also they take 
out the liquor in water p'ots to drink outside. 

The two go together. 

13033. Professor Gangulee: In co-opeiative agricultural societies, are you 
of opinion that at present the credit facilities are inadequate? — For ordinary 
needs, it is quite all right, but for long-term loans it is not sufficient, there are 
absolutely none at all. 

13034. And you advocate here something like land mortgage banks?— -Yes. 

13035. You arc of opinion that land mortgage banks would furnish the sort 
of credit needed by the small cultivatois? — Small and big. 

13036. And vou also make a reference here to the Federal Farm Loans Act 
of the United States of America; baie you studied it? — I have read it at one 
time, and I mentioned it in my address to the Co-operative Conference at 
Bombay. 

18037. Do you know to wliat extent that Act affects the small cultivator? — 
In America everything is big; I only think of the general principles involved in 
it. one association being a guarantee foi the others and the State being behind 
them all, the debenture system and things of that kind. 

13038. Are you satisfied with the administration of the agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies? — Yes. 

13039. Have you got any non-credit societies in this Presidency? — Very 
few. 

13040. Only credit societies? — Credit societies aie developed more than the 
non-credit. 

13011. Is there loom for the non-credit side? — There is room; you have 
hejid about the famous Triplicane Store Society which is a splendid example of 
such societies. 

13042. On page 346 you say : “ Excessive sub-division of holdings exists 
in this Province ”, you do not say anything about fragmentation? — By sub- 
division I also mean fragmentation. 

13(113. It is the same? — -More or less. 

13044. You think sub-division and fragmentation are the same? — More or less 
the same. » 

18045. You say that sub-division is one of the causes of low agricultural pro- 
duction in India? — Yes, in some sense. 
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13016. You say hero “The obstacle in the way of consolidation is the Hindu 
Law.” Do you envisage some time when the general public opinion of tbi» 
country will bo prepared to malic such changes in tho Hindu Law of Succession 
ns might arrest the fiagmentation of agricultural lands into uneconomic scraps? 
— In my opinion, this question of fragmentation is made too much of; I do not 
think that the evil is so great as is apprehended in some quarters. 

13047. With regard to irrigation, on page 348 you mako a statement 
“ So far 830 lakhs- of rupees have been invested in irrigation works in this 
Province, and an interest of about 10 per cent is being realised thereon." In 
thnt 10 per cent you include thp 3j per cent interest or whatever it may be? — 
Ye*-: the gieat anient works on the Godavari anil tho Kistna wore constructed at 
a low cost at that time; interest on that amount was calculated at 3 or 3] per 
cent; they ore now fetching 20 per cent. 

13048. Wbnt is tho profit to Government? — They made 20 per cont, when 
they weie paying 0 per cent; I put it down at 10 per cent on the average, because 
tho recent works cost more, the earlier works cost less, and the return is 10 
per cent on the average for all irrigation \jorks up to date, including this 8 crorcs 
and odd. 

13040. You give all theso figures from official statistics? — 'Yes. 

130,10. Or from jour impression p — Sot merely impression; I do not think 
thnt they would he wrong, nt nnj rate very fat wrong. 

13051. You have come to this figure of 10 per cent, which you definitely stato 
boro, from official documents? — Mj calculations are from official figures. 

13052. Mr. Calvert: On this question of indebtedness, is it jour oxpetience 
that the number of peoptc- engaged in monoj lending is on tho increase P — No, 
but one cannot say one way or the other; I do not suppose there is any 
decrease. 

13053. Is the capital invested in this profession of money-lending on the 
increase? — I cannot state the figures; it is onlj an impression. 

18054. You havo made no detailed enquiry ?— No. 

18055. You mentioned flint drink is now one of the main causes of borrow- 
ings? — Yes. 

13056. Does not thnt point to a thoroughly bad system of credit? — It is in 
the village; the nrmn takes hi« small vessel woith Its. 4 and pledges it and 
gots Its. 2 for it; ho nmy spend Re. 1 out of it for drink. 

T3037. Can you approve of a system of money-lending for drink? — No, not 
nt all. 

1305S. You would not restrict that credit? — T do not understand; I thought 
it was a enso of interest; I thought you wero referring to tho rate of interest 
and tho conditions. 

18053. You cannot have borrowing without tending? — Of course not. 

13000. I am talking of tho lender, the inan who lends money for drink? — 
But the man 'will say that there is no food in the house and he wants Ro. 1 on 
loan for liis food : half of it goes to the toddj shop. 

13061. Does not tho moneylender know that? — Perhaps ho knows; and 
possibly there are no people to protest ; thnt is an incentive to him not to care 
for the morals. 

18062. You mentioned a suggestion for legislation for land mortgage banks? 
— Yes. 

18003. Is it jour experience that you cannot organise theso land mortgage 
banks inside the existing systoin? — I nm afraid we cannot. 

18004. Wlmt exactly is the difficulty? — The present system does not admit: 
of long-term loans. 

18005. There is no prohibition? — There is no prohibition, but tho whole 
system is hosed on short-term loans and easy payments and small amounts. 

18006. Is thoro any peculiarity to Madras, ns compared with tho Punjab, 
which requires legislation P — I was under tlic impression that the present At* 
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is not wide enough to admit of enough extension, particularly long-term loans, 
but other concessious will have to be brought in; a separate Act by itself, suited 
to the peculiar requirements of those long-term loans, would perhaps serve us 
better. 

3 3007. You do not think you can get over jour difficulties by improving the 
education ot the people? — No. 

13068 Would you lather base legislation than education? — Yes, the two 
rogetliei 

13009. On the general rule for mortgages in this Presidency, wliat is the 
condition as to ledemption? — Bedemption is always prov ided for in the bond 
itself and the law also allows it. 

13070 Do the piofils from the mortgaged land wipe out both interest and 
principal? — That is so in the case of nsufi uctuary mortgages; i cry often the 
moitgage is a simple moitgage; the mortgagor retains possession of the land. 

13071. Youi mortgages, then, ore non-terminable? — I do not quite follow 
that expression. 

13072. By terminable you mean a mortgage in which the profits of the land 
pa\ off the interest and principal within n fixed number of years, and on the 
expny of that peuod tlio mortgage censes nnd the debt is paid off? — That is 
one form of the usufructuary mortgngo, but there are vory few of those. 

13073. Would you not favour that class of mortgage wdiioli automatically 
redoemed the mortgage? — Then what is the mortgagor to do during the period, 
if he hands over possession of the land? He must live on it. 

13074. In joui ovpeiioncc, have sou many cases in which a mortgage has 
boen of any economic bonefit to the mortgagor? — No, unless it be a case where 
a man wanted the money for the purpose of trade or for business. 

13075 Have you evei heard the expression that tlio mortgage holds up the 
farmer like the rope holds up the hanged man? — I have not heaid of it, but I 
believe in it. 

13076 Aro tlio Madras Government to guarantee interest on these land 
mortgage bonds, on the debentures? — It was my policy at any rate; hut I eannot 
speak foi the present Minister. 

18077. About fragmentation, you told Professor Gangulee that you thought 
the evil was exaggerated. Is that opinion based on any caieful soiutinv of 
actual conditions m the villcges? — I do not find any difficulty at all. I move 
veiy frequently in villages, I spend roy vncation there; all my iclations aie 
there and yet I do not find any difficulty. 

13078. Is that bas»d on actual careful examination? Any scientific research? 
— Nothing of that kind. But if one’s experience counts for anything nnd if 
one’s knowledge of the country has any value, I should think there is not much. 
I do admit that there is some difficulty in this fragmentation; but it is not 
perhaps so big as it is supposed to ho nnd that is my impiession. I have not 
investigated into each case nnd taken the figures for every field and so on. 1 

13079. Havo you seen the Punjab methods of consolidation? — No. 

13080. Can you make any suggestions whereby Government could encourage 
the sinking of capital in land improvement, apart from tho Land Improvement 
Act? — Tor one thing, I srould have the administration of the two Acts tians- 
fened to tho Minister; at present thov are resolved. I would also have the 
amounts distlibntod thiougli tho co-operative societies which again are under 
the Ministci. These two might go n long way in helping tho ryots more usefully 
than at present. 

18081. They make it easy for him to get State loans? — Yes. 

13032. But apart fiom that can you suggest nnv means of encouiaging invest- 
ment of capital in laud improvement? — I cannot suggest any means unless it 
be these agricultuial bonks again, the land banks. 

130S3. Have you ever hoard the complaint that when a cultivator takes a 
State loan he has more difficulty in borrowing from h's viltflrrA vivniv rxT-lonrlrtf S. , 
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I referred yestcrdny, in answer to tho Chairman, to tlie fact that lio does not 
get all the mouoy ; ho gets Bomo per cent loss. 

180S-1. Have you in this Presidency and class of moneylcnding landlords? — 
Nothing like a class. 

13085. It is growing to a class, monoylending landlotds? — Thcic arc peoplo 
who lend nionoy. 

130S0. Do these peoplo attempt to get their tenants into a soit of permanent 
deht? — Not always - . I suppose circumstances conspire to bring tho tenant to 
that condition. 

18087. Is it not tho devised policy In keep tho property to themselves ■> — I do 
not think it is a dolibeinte nttomi>b to acquire lands; but ovciy oppoitunity will 
bo taken to acquire tlie Innd. 

18088. Have you found that such Acts ns the Umhious Loans Act have any 
ofiect in restricting the credit of the cultivator? — No: I do not think that Act 
has been applied in this Piovinoo at all; occasions did not niiso. 

13089. It lins not served lo send up the rate of interest against the culti- 
vator?— No. 

, 13090. In this Presidency, they can alienate their lnnd? — They can. 

18091. Are there not restrictions, social or religious, on that alienation? — 
Nothing. Even in tho case of a joint Hindu family, they can alienate; only 
the purchaser will have to bring a suit for paitition. There is no restiietion, 
except that there is difficulty in getting tho land. If I purchase tho undivided 
share of o joint Hindu family, I Imvo to bring a suit for partition and for (ho 
recovery of tho share of mv vendor. 

18092. Ia tho transaction of alienation simple in Hub Presidency? — Fairly 
simple, I should think. 

13098. Tlie procedure of alienation is not so difficult ns to impose a real 
restriction on alienation? — None that I know - of. 

18094. You know in some countries the legal difficulties are very gienl in 
selling the Jnnd? — I do not think it obtains in this Province. 

18095. Mr. Iiamai: In the figures which you have handed over this morning 
to the Chairman about certain items of expenditure, comparative statements of 
expenditure, you complain that on tho Department of Agriculture this Govern- 
ment are spending less than one per cent or something like tlmt? — Yes, 

18090. When yon wore a Minister did you press on tho Government ns n 
wholo, that is the Reserved half and the Transferred half, for more expenditure 
•on agriculture? — Certainly I did. 

18007. And you could get (hat figure misod by no substantial amount? — iNo; 
but if you had examined my budgets, wo nlwnys got something over and nbovo 
tho previous years; hut difficulties arose in other directions and wo could not 
spend tho money in some yenis. Then thore is the trouble between the Reserved 
half and tho Transferred half about the percentage', tlmt we hnvo to get; you 
know dlaxehy and its difficulties. 

13098. There was «om6 tioublo? — Not seiiout. ttouble; but difference of 
opinion and things of that kind. 

13099. When you say that 1 per cent or less than 1 per cent is too small a 
percentage, how much would have satisfied you? — It is rathoi a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Nothing would satisfy me. I would like to lmvo ns much as 
they could give. You know only from 11 to 10 lakhs a year is spent on tho 
Agricultural Department, I should cerlninlv start with 20 lakhs and would 
hnvo an increase of 5 lakhs cveiy year ns a working basis, not tlmt there is any 
scientific basis for it. As n winking bash. I would stnvt with 20 lakhs and 
would bo satisfied for the ne-st ten years with an melons,' of 5 lakhs every 
year. 

18100. The only point is, did you ns a Minister piess for tho wholo of wlmt 
you say you now want?— Not by wnv of policy; I tokl thorn that agricultural 
expenditure should he Increasing ovorv year mid they satisfied me by giving mo 
a lakh or two which sometimes I whs not able to spend. 
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13101. And >ou Acquiesced in that? — I had no other option. 

13102. And therefore tbero was no point in complaining that 1 per cent was 
not sufficient? — IVhy not? 

18103. You acquiesced in that? — I could not help acquiescing although it 
does not mean that I v. ns satisfied. I rould not get more. I am not one of 
tho°e who would throw away half a loaf because 1 did not receito n whole 
one. 

18101 .lust a word about tbc Agricultural Department about which eo much 
lias been said. In Mew of tour remarks n9 to the future careers of agricultural 
graduates from Coimbatore mid also as to the fate of tha middlo schools which 
jou initiated, I n«k jou, suppose joti were the Minister of Agriculture again, 
would you mod if i, jour agricultural educational policj to some extent, and, if 
so, to what extent? — I should like to know the direction fn which >ou are 
thinking. 

1818.1. Would joti continue the policy of duplication of colleges, duplication 
of middle schools, agricultural bins schools, or would you in the light of your 
experience and in the light of >onr own remarks, see the necessity of modifying 
the policy which is now heing pursued? — I should bo glad to chango the policy 
if I had on alternative one. 

13100. Do I take it that you would lmvo no alternative and you would con- 
tinue this policy? — I would introduce such changes ns were practicable and 
witiiin the means and resources of the Government and their officers. 

13107. In a word would you go to the length of multiplying tlio middlo 
school*, for instance? — I would, only I would tnkc enro to nee that the hoys 
of the right type come there. Sow we have failed in attracting the best into 
our schools. I would ilke to know where the mistake lay, remedy it end 6eo 
that more boys came into the schools. I would not scrap the schools altogether, 
because the boys of the be=t type hove not come. 

13108. You mean you have no other definite suggestion to offer except the 
continuation of the present policy? — No; I would compel tho boys to attend the 
agricultural schools till the ago of Id provided they were fit for cultural education 
and provided thoy were fanners’ sons. 

131W. Now about this irrigition policy of your Government, supposing the 
irrigation projects were a Transferred subject, would you havo much liberty lo 
initiate your own polici or instead of demanding tho 0 per cent ns the return on 
irrigation money, what would lie the outline of your policy? — I think I hnve 
sufficiently indicated that in that answer of mine; but I do pot mind telling 
you again. It is this; I would take into account nil the fnotors which I have 
mentioned them, for instance, tho increased production, the immunity against 
famine, the food supply, the increased wealth, increased prosperity and increased 
capacity to bear additional taxation. AH these factors would bo token into 
account and a certain \nlue would be given to them and would come back lo 
the interest that wc hnve to pay and n certain percentage would be at nick as 
reasonable. 

13110. I am asking xoti whether you would be satisfied with tho return of 
less than 0 per cent? — I would. 

13111. You would be able to borrow and get the loans in the«e days at lees 
than tl per cent? — I should not find any difficulty in that, because all the 
resources of the Government mid nil Hie property of the Government would be a 
security. It ie not merely on the works that we barrow. 

13112. That is to «ay, after paying the interest on your loans and the working 
expenses, you could still make sour irrigation polici self-supporting and yet be 
within the 0 per cent? — Not in the sense that tho revenue will cover tho 
interest. But I would get more revenue from other sources because my people 
would he more prosperous; for instance, I could raise other taxes. 

23113. Tn other words, increase of deficit; you are asking tho general tax- 
payer to pay that deficit P— ' Yes; the general tax-paver, of course. Ho does pay 
for particular things. All the revenno comes from my districts nnd it goes nil 
to these officers who never come to my districts. 
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13114. You advocate the deficit being made np from the general funds? — 
That is so in theory. 

18115. Dr. Hj/der: Is not the Famine Insurance Fund provided by the 
general tax-payer"?— Certainly it is. 

13110. Mr. Kama l : Now about Fragmentation : We have no authoritative- 
data, you say, whether fragmentation of holdings is increasing or whether 
it is stationary? — I do not know what is meant by authoritative. If it means- 
statistics, 1 have not got them. 

13117. Your Government have statistics on tho point? — None that I know 
of. 

13118. And yesterday also we were told that there were no up-to-date 
statistics or data, say, for instance, about other economic faotora, on cost of 
production awl s-o on. Is that also collect? Wo wore told so by tho Com- 
missioner of Labour? — Ho is correct, I think. 

13110. And this morning you have told us in fact yon have said in your 
memorandum, that Government enquiry should bo undertaken? — Yes. 

13120. For ten years you do not want any authoritative data about the- 
economic condition of your Presidency? — You will never be able to get the 
economic dnta at present. 

13121. So that is your view with regard to economic enquiries? — In fact Ii 
was not examined by tho Economic Enquiry Committee; but I was by the 
Taxation Committee and I think 7 expressed the same view there. 

13122. The whole policy of llie Madras Government should be to proceed in- 
ks agricultural policy on the principle of groping in tho dnrk? — I do not believe 
that beenuso youi economic figures are not before us wo are groping in the 
dark. Somebody said there me three kinds of lies, white lice, black lios andi 
statistics. 

13128. You consider that statistics also are lies? — They are not always- 
reliuble; I elinll put it in that form. 

18124. So this Commission in coming to any conclusions, about the pros- 
perity or otherwise of your Presidency should proceed purely on impressions? — 
It is rather difficult for me to answer that. 1 atn giving evidence before you. 

I do not wish to any anything disrespectful. I have every respect for you; but’ 
I should say this that if you proceed on figures of that kind, I shall not bo- 
satisfied. Suppose an economic committee has prepared Fome figures or suppose- 
scholars interested in economies go to the village and enquire into the conditions 
and collect certain figmes of income and expenditure of a family, I will not- 
rely very largely on those figures. 

13125. TCow about rural reconstruction. You are in favour of efforts being 
mndc towards tho welfare of the villagers and rural reconatruction ns a whole. 
Elsewhere we were told that the best agency for doing this sort of work would' 
be something' like the Servants of Indin Society or the Solvents of the Rural’ 
India Society or perils ps something like the Y. M. C. A. agency. Do you 
think it possible? — I certainly inspect those persons who do work in that line,, 
but J am afraid this work should not bo done by such n body. There should be 
a definite programme of Government. 

18120. There should bo n Government agency. Would not tho Justice Party 
bo nblo to do muoh on this line? — I do not think they are capable of achieving- 
any more than anybody else. 

13127. Because public spirit is like that throughout the country? — Public 
Fpirit alone does not feed the people, does not give them schools, doos not give* 
them hospitals, and does not give them village roods. You can teach them* 
well, and impress upon them to behave better. 

13128. It educates public opinion P — To w r hat effect ? 

13120. Profi'tsar .flanqulce; In other words public opinion is not created? — 
It is rather scientific language. If vou mean to say that it does not supply.' 
these things and these needs I would agree with you. 
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18180. Mr Kau.ai . In otbot words. sou nio not a oolicver in creating public 
opinion In non official ngonc*. ii«i n whole? — Tint i‘ lutltoi broadly put. 1’rivnto 
ftgeneic*. hirni got their own plrro fot coating public opinion. But this is not 
merely o niflttci of imblic opinion. It is one of the substantial tilings being 
to Ibe t illngers. 


(Tlio witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

(Supplemental Memorandum submitted by Sir K. V. REDDI 

NAYUDU, Kt.) 

I. 


Amount spent annually V\i the Government of Madia on AgtievUvie. 
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Mr. D. A. D. AITCHISON, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S., Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QcrsTiON 1. — (<i) (h) Veteris-vrv Reseuicu. — Muktesar is our Central 
'Research Institute and is under the Central Government. In the matter of 
-the way in which Muktesar has been iun it is my humble opinion that the 
Central Govommout have been shaping a wrong course and have not succeeded 
in malting the best use of their most experienced scientific man, f.e., the 
Dnectoi. Tlie Duoctoi should linvo administiative work only to occupy his 
time; with that alone he would find no day too long for the work he had to 
do. Tho present Director might be styled Impel ini Research Officer. There 
is a very stiong feeling m the Indian Veterinniy Service that they should be 
rep' evented in the Centinl Government by a Veterinary Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the Presidencies and Piovinces by a Veterinary Adviser 
to the Local Government or by a Director, Veterinary Department. The 
Director at Muktcsai should theiofoie also be Veterinary Adviser to tho Govern- 
ment of India. The svstem of the Government of India has been to bring out a 
man specially trained at Home in research and all its allied laboratory subjects, 
■and then to turn him on to the administration of an institute like Muktesar 
without ilia having had administrative experience, and, what is more important 
and special still, administrative experience in India. It is more essential 
•that tho Director should ho an office! of much Indian oxperienca than that he 
-should bo morelv on experienced research officer if the best use of Muktesar 
is to be obtained. 

QcrsTiov 13. — Viterixvrv. — (a) In this Presidency the Civil Veterinary 
Department is independent of tho Agricultural Department. To obtain the 
’best efforts from the Veterinary Department, this is as it should be. The 
depaitment can represent its own causo to Government and in doing so is' in 
-the best position to further the use of the deportment in its services to the 
country. Tho responsibility of its work is also brought home to the Veterinary 
Advisei to Government in a way that it would not be, were tho department 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

No officer of the Veterinarv Service wants to be Director of Agriculture. 
'Any officer of tlio Agricultural Department, however, seems to consider himself 
able to fill the appointment of Director of Agriculture, it does not matter 
-whether he be a Chemist, Botanist, Sugarcane Expert, Cotton Specialist, 
Paddy Expert, etc. Perhaps that may bo a reason why any of theso officers 
'feels capable of also successfully running the Veterinary Department in addi- 
•tion to the Agricultural Department. To put it another way, the Agricultural 
'Deportment would like to enjoy the credit for the viork of the Veterinary 
Department. 

I noticed that Mr. E. J. Bruen, Livestock Expert, Bombay, in the course 
■of his evidence stated • " As a means of establishing closer co-ordination bet- 
ween cottle-breeding and veterinary work, the Director of Agriculture should 
be in control over both. That lack df co-ordination was being very seriously 
felt at present." It does not seem to occur to him that the reason for tho 
lack of co-ordination complained of may be found in tho short-comings of the 
-officers immediately concerned. It may bo safely accepted that in this Presi- 
•denoy no such lack of co-ordination exists, officers of the two departments 
being only too delighted to be of assistance to each other. 

(i) (*) No veterinary dispensaries are under control of local bodies in this 
Presidency. 

(it) I have no room to complain of any want of support from the Madras 
Government in the expansion of the depaitment. 

(t'li) Ves. 

(c) (i) More use is being made of veterinary dispensaries by agriculturists 
.as time goes on. Some districts ore more backward than others, but yearly I 
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linvo several petitions from local bodies to open a vctei inary hospital in their 
area. 

(li) Yes, and fiom several places I have had complaints from ryots on the 
absence of the Touring Votounarj Assistant Suigeons. 

(d) In this Presidency we do not now have much opposition in dealing with 
contagious diseases, still it dops exist in places owing to piejudice, religious and 
otherwise, and on the ground of itb being ploughing time, etc. 

Undor the Madras Cattle Disease Act, notification of disease is compulbory 
and we can eegtognte animals and have the disposal of diseased caicasscs, also 
wo can do compulsory inoculation of nil animals by the scrum-alone method. 
'Tbcie would be much opposition to compulsory scrum-simultaneous inoculation, 
especially if it happened to bo in the ryots’ busy time when they require the 
use of their cattle, and on the ground of expense attached to the operation. 

(c) Occasionally wo run short of serum owing to delay in delivery after it 
has been ordeied fiom Muktesar. Tho delay seems to bo in the difficulty of 
“transport liotwecn Muktesar and Kntbgodom railway station. Better nnahgo- 
ments there would facilitate quicker delivery. 

(/) Wo moot little opposition in picvcntive inoculation by tho scrum-alone 
method in rinderpest, and also little opposition for inoculation agninst other 
•diseases. A Bjslom of dunging a fee of eight annas per head wn« introduced 
licic for a time and it almost stopped inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities foi research into animal disease are most desirable. 

(») Muktesar Institute should be equipped with a research staff which 
would be free from any loutine work responsibility. 

(ill Piovincinl research institutions should he extended and encli Province 
should linve its own. 

(/il Research should ho conducted at Muktesar as woll as by officers in the 
Provinces. There is plenty of ground for boih and frequently combined efforts 
would no doubt be required. 

(i) It ib very desirable that a Vctoiinory Advisor to the Government of India 
should be appointed. lie should bo an experienced and senior officer of the 
Indian Veterinary Service with knowledge of Indian conditions and adminis- 
tration of Veterinary Departments. This officer should also be Director of 
the Muktesar Research Institute. He would be a safoguaid against mistakes 
in the field which hare been caused, and which aro likely to be caused, by n 
Diroolor who is merely a research officer and who does not possess sufficient 
Indian experience. 

Ilends of tho Veterinary Departments in ilie Provinces would readily con- 
sult on all velerinmy matters with the Veterinary Advisor to tho Government 
•of India, and ho would be in a better position to got whntevei inhumation on 
veterinary mutters lio required for the Government of India from Iris personal 
kuowlodgo of some of the local conditions and of the veterinary officers in 
•diflcicnt pmts of Tndia than any Agricultural Adviser. 
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Oral Evidence. 

13131. The Chairman . Mr Aitcliison, you are the Veterinary Adviser to the 
Government of Madras? — Yes. 

13132. You have put in your answers to the Questionnaire sent by the Com- 
mission and se ore obliged to you for that; and also I think we have to thank 
you for the memorandum* on tlio Civil Veterinary Department which lias been 
m tho hands of the Commission for some time. Did you prepare that also? — 
Did it go to you through tho Secretariat offices? I prepared some memoran- 
dum; I did not know what it was for. 

18133. Would you mind answering some questions, or have you any state- 
ment of a general nature which you wish to make at this stage? — I think it 
would be better if you would put the questions. 

13131 Fitst of all, I do not find, either in jour answers to the Questionnaire 
or in the memorandum to which I have made reference, any very complete 
statement of jour headquarters staff or tho staff of tho deportment throughout 
the districts I mn going to ask jou if jou can kindly send tho Commission 
a statement showing the \mious teaching or administrative posts held, with the 
grado of officer holding them? — 1 shall do that. 

13133. On that point, what would sou regard as a sufficient provision of 
professional officois throughout tlio Presidency to caTry out your policy in the 
mattor of prevention of animal diseases? — The original policy was that we 
should have a louring man and a dispensary or hospital man in each taluk. 
That would mean about 480 men: I think there are 340 taluks. In addition 
to that wo will require some 15 to 20 per cent ns leave reserve. With that 
policy in view there w ns also b»ing dev eloped tho superior wait of the depart- 
ment and tho idea was to have a Chief Superintendent and thieo Superinten- 
dents, Each of these Superintendents would bo in charge of about a 
thud of tho Presidency. Then, between the Superintendents and the 
Vetcunary Assistants there would bo Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 

13130 To which service would tho Inspectors belong? — They would belong 
to the subordinate service 

13137. That would bo tho highest lank in the subordinate sorvice? — Yes, 
that was tho idea. As a losult of tho Retrenchment Committee they abolished 
tho Superintendents and Inspoctois and wo have now tho Veterinary Adviser to 
tho Government who is in charge of tho whole of tho executive part of the 
Civil Veterinary Department of tho Piesidcnoy na woll ns of the College. Ho 
has no Assistant Superintendents oi First, Second and Third Superintendents 
but only has Circle Officers and there are only six of them in tho Presidency. 
These are Provincial Officers and they correspond to tho Deputy Superintend- 
ents under tlio old scheme Tho Inspectors have boon totally abolished so that 
tliore is myself, the Head of tho department, and six Circle Officers. There are 
212 Veterinary Assistants and there is no motbod of inspection between the 
Veterinary Assistants and tho Circle Officers. Tim Circle Officois can only visit 
each touring man's district or his dispensary twice in a year. The result is 
that tlio supervision is not sufficient. 

13133. Is it jour exporionoo that sufficiently active supervision is necessary? 
— Von necessary, and the reason I put forward to provo it is that I have now- 
got a case of complaint against tho subordinates that requires severe dealing 
with. It is a ease of intimidation of tho people bringing animals for treatment 
nhd w anting to charge them private fees of thoir own, Whero men have been 
placed in cliargo of meat inspection, they levy a privato fee from the butchers. 
They put in false touring claims and I believo it is nil duo to the fact that 
once thoy havo seen tho Circle Officor they feol that thoy can bo free, because 
for tho next six months thoy know that nobody will bo* anywhore near them. 

18139. What salary do thoy receive? — They begin on Rs. CO and can rise 
up to Es. 120 in the ordinaiy grade and to Rs. 175 on selection grade. 

18140. Is that sufficient salary in jour judgment for them to maintain them- 
selves in deeenoy? — -No, I think it is too low. 

* In the note propared by tho Madrns Government for the Commission. 
Not printed. 
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13141. Do you associate tlieso improper practices with the lowness of tho 
salary? — In some cnscs,, J tlunlc, that has to <lo with it. There aio other eases 
where the higher tho salary the bigger tho illicit money they want to make. 
Some of the men will bo satisfied when you put them on a bigger salary. There 
are others who. after getting the bigger 6alnry, instead of boing satisfied want 
a still bigger one. 

13142. The piesent is expected to be in proportion to the salary; that is 
the position, is it? — Yes. 

13143. Could you give the Commission any accurate information a6 to the 
frequency of the incidence of tlreso oases to winch you lofcr? — At present I 
have a case where a man asked a Veterinary Assistant in chnige of tho hospital 
if lie could inoeulalo his cattle and pioleet thorn against rinderpest because he 
wanted to send two animals to plough his land in a district whero thoie was 
linderpcst. The Veterinary Assistant said. “ Yes, but I want Rs. 1-12 for 
that.” Veil, tile man was perfectly prepared to pay tho sum and lie would 
have done it and we would have heard nothing about it. But the misunder- 
standing was that he thought Rs. 1-12 was for both nnimnls, hut the Vctcrinniy 
Assistant sent Ins peon to collect 11s. 3-8. This upset the owner who said 
“ I am not going to pay you 11s. 3-8 because you told mo Rs. 1-12 ” with 
the result that he repoited tho matter to me. Had thoro not been that 
misrmdet standing I would not have known anything about it. Another case ia 
that of n Veterinary Assistant who is doing meat inspection in a certain town 
union. He gets paid by that union Rs. 10 per month in addition to his pay. 

18144. Is that within tho rules? — Yes, that is within, the rules. In addition 
io that he was getting Rs, 2 from each of tho butchers nnd thero wore 18 
butelims. I suppose lie found that his family required more money nnd ho 
tried to collect 11s. 4 instead of Rs. 2. 

1814 fi. AVns the Rs. 2 within the mles? — Ho had no right at all to neoept 
that: the butchers give it because if they do not do something like that they 
would find difficulty in getting the meat passed. 

18140. Rs. 2 a moniii or Rs. 2 a year? — Rs. 2 a month. He tried to raise 
U to Rs. 4 nnd the butchers in tho anion struok work for five days, and the 
President of the union reported it to tho Circle Officer, who transferred the 
man; tho case is under inquiry just now. Another esse is whoie a Veterinary 
Assistant handed over charge of liis instruments; tho instruments wvio not 
checked, and ho took away most of tho instruments. He also supplied five 
gallons of lysol to certain people, nnd that lysol was Government property; he 
•did not only take tho five gallons from Government but ho did the people out 
of one gallon. On enquiry lie produced a roceipt for five gallons and said thnt 
he purchased the material in tho village, but the enquiry Bhowed thnt thero 
was no such person in tho village. Then, nt present thoie is also n case which 
is for putting in false travelling claims. X liavo dismissed one or two for 
doing that nnd 1 huve suspended a few. That. iB the result of cutting down 
the inspecting staff. There is only myself nnd six Circle Office's for the whola 
Presidency. With better supervision tho opportunity' and tho temptation would 
not occur, and the men would not do it; it is want of supervision, I am sure. 

18147. Arc sou doing what you can to inform the public as to wlint chaiges 
are legitimate? — Except in n few eases, tho treatment is free. 

18148. Aio you informing the public that it is free? — I think it is generally 
understood, 

13113. Evidently not by tho man who is piopnred to pay? — Tho unfor 
tuneto thing is that people are perfectly randy to pn.V. The man 1 was speak- 
ing of was a letirod Government official and ho know just an well ns I do. But 
you meet so many people who me prepnied to oueomage that piacfice and that 
is tho difficulty we ore up against. 

131 30. So that, you do not think' you can do anything? — H is not that people 
me not aware; not nt all thnt; thoy me nwnie that they get free treatment, 

13151. Do yon think thnt tho general effect of this malprnctico is to limit 
tho usefulness of the service? — I do not think it interferes much in that way. 
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It is a matter of discipline in flic department, and one tries to maintain ns 
higli o 'tandaid as possible. 

13152. You do not think it prevents iyots ftom having their animals treated? 
— It must in n small nay. I have had one or tivo instances where the ryots 
hare taken an ay their animals and reported it. One case I orn thinking of is 
this : A ryot promised to send so much straw for the Veterinary Assistant’s 
con ; the Votennarv Assistant sent liis peon over to the riot's field, and the 
riot sent a fonl instead of the stmw. That displensed the Veterinary Assistant, 
and he made it so unpleasant that the rvot took his animals awav and reported 
the matter. But I do not think that it interferes to any extent. The ryots know 
it and thev will submit to nhat tliev consider is a fair amount, but if any of 
the men tr\ to e\ceed nhat thev consider is fair, then they complain; hut 
not until then. 

13153. I turn now to another subject. I take it from your note that you 
are quite definitely of opinion flint the Veterinary Sorvice throughout tlio 
country should be independent of the Agricultural Department? — Yes. 

13131. You think that that should apply to Aluktesar and to the officeis of 
the Government of India on tlio one hand, and to all Provinces on the other? — 
I do, from my personal experience. Wo have a In ays been entirely soparnte in 
this Province, and I do not think the Veterinary and Agricultural Departments 
in other places are on better terms than thev aro here. 

18153. Are you in close personal touch, for instance, with the work that is 
being carried on at IIosui ? — -No, except just when I go to inspect the Veterinary 
Assistant thero or to do some testing which, I consider, requires my attention. 

18150. Are you of opinion yourself that the duty of improving breeds of 
cattle is best left to the Agricultural Department? — Well, from my experience 
I think the gieatest success in India lias been obtained at Hissar in the Punjnb, 
which has been run for the Inst quarter of a century by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in the Punjnb. I think that cattle-breeding is* so much allied to, and 
associated with, veterinary work that it might oven come under veterinary. 
I think that cattle-breeding is simply one subj'ect among a host of ten, fifteen 
or twenty others dealt with bv the Agricultural Department, and therefore 
might not receive from that department tlio amount of attention and interest 
necessary. Were cattle-breeding under the Veterinary Department, it might 
receive, I would not say greater, but better attention. 

18157. Now, apart from the influence of heredity upon resistance to disease, 
what closo connection is thero botween improvement of the constitution and 
working capacity of the animal, and veterinary science? — I lliink that wliat we 
have got to contend against here is climatic conditions, and we get very good 
evidence of that if we apply climatic conditions in this country to impoited 
European cattle. Even if thev do live out here they deteriorate; and I think 
that the same climatic conditions affect the Western breeder of cattle in tlio 
tropics. We find that deterioration is not only due to mixed breeding, but to 
climatic conditions as well. We might see wbother climate has anything to> 
do with it by taking Indian cows Home nnd seeing wlmt we can do with the 
first, second nnd third crosses under the climatic conditions in England. 

18158. I do not quite gather how you reinforce by this particular argument 
the point ns to tlio dcsirabilit.v of the Veterinary Service controlling cattle 
improvement? — I beg your pardon. I missed the point. 

13150. On tlio other hand tlicio is very close connection between the work- 
ing qiinlilv of the bullock nnd the requirements of the agriculturists? — I do not 
think that the half-bred working bullock, except in hill districts, will stand the' 
work of the Indian bullock. The only place wiine I have seen them woik is 
Ootacnmund, nnd I must sny tbnt they seem to stand the work there, but tho 
impression T gained theie was that thev were too top-heavy, too big a bend 
with too heavy a body. Tho Tndinn working animal is a very well-bred and 
clean-bodied animal. Your bnlf-brcd is too lionvy for climatic conditions and 
for tile condition of tho soil. 
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1310)0, I gather you are not concerned t« pro >3 veiy xtiGUgly tor the placing 
of tho improvemont of the animals of the country in tlic hands of the Veterinary 
Soivice? — Not down in these putts. 

13161. You ate quite content to ionve that to the \gricultiiial Department? — 
T am quite content to go on as we ore going. 

13102, But you do insist upon tho vow that the Yeti unary Service hlioukl 
bo independent of the Agin ultnral Depaihnonl? -Yes, to get the best service 
fiom the Vetorinmy Department. 

13163. Now on one or two specific points • on pngo 393 in icply to question 
16 (iii) (e) you say: “ Occasionally we run sliort of serum owing to delay in 
delivery after it lias been ordered from Muktesnr. The delay seems to lie in 
tho difficulty of transport between Muktesnr nml TCnthgndnni lailway station.” 
Hare you any desiro to make scrum m the Madias Presidency, M ‘ do yon think 
it is hotter left to Muktesnr p — ] think it is bettor loft to Muktes.n. 

13164. It led in certain mstancis to shot lag-’ of scimii? — TIioic was delay 
in gotting tho supply; (heie is room for better oigiinmtinn of tianspoit of serum 
from Miiktesni to Knthgodnm. 

13165. Did you repiesont that to the pcoplo lespousibleP — I lepiescnted 
that to tho people responsible, and the result of that is tlint tho present con- 
tract has another year to run, after which it will bo changed. 

13160, Ilow is the trnnspoit between Muktesar and Knthgodnm iniiwny 
station carried out? — People cany it on theii heads. Kntligodom is on tho 
plains: Mukle«nr is in the hills, about 36 miles away. 

13167. How long does the seimn keep? — We do not uso it if it has been 
fhieo months out of tho mfrigeintor room. 

13168. Tito creating of a sub-stoie at tho Knthgodum ii.il way station is- tho 
obvious way of meeting that diffiuilty ; it is a question of u tiigciation? — Yes. 

13109. You say on page 383 " Muktesnr institute should ho equipped with a 
research stall which would bo free from nnv l online, work icsponsibility. 
What do you me, in by that? — My opeiimiia is that Got eminent expect too 
much of their officers, and no man can do liw day’s routine wmk and then do 
good josonich work afterwards. My exponents' in flint all the repeal eh that 
wo do in done by oflieern in addition to the work they nr© expected to do by way 
ot routine. 

13170. But hoic you me talking about Muktesnr? — Tho same thing applies 
to Mukte«nr. They go in for pis months,’ classes nml two yeni«’ elnssps; and 
tho men who do the laboratory work havo also got to give lectures and prepnio 
students. They me doing tho sumo thing hoi© in the Madras Veterinary 
College. 

13171. Do you any that a man engaged on an important piece of research 
woilc should not he a* bed lo gixo any Inclines at nil?— IT© might give one ot two 
loctuies a week, but routine -noil - in addition is too much. 

13172. Do \ou think one or two lectin es might lie of gient advantage to him 
ns well an to the class? — Yes, 1 do. 

13173. Because of tlia contact with the piestnnnbly keen minds of tho 
utudrnts that such Jeelmes piovide? — Ptesumnbly , yes. 

13174. On the same page you say : " Tt is very desiiable that n Veterinary’ 
Adviser to the Government of Tndin should be appointed. Ho should be nn 
experienced rirnl senior officer of the Indian Vclertnntt Pet vice with know- 
ledge of Indian conditions and ndtninistintion ot Vetoi Inary Departments. 
This officer should also bcDireetoi of the Muktesnr Research Institute. He 
would he a snfegunid against mistakes in the field whinli have been caused, 
and which me likely to he caused, by a Divertor who is merely' n Research 
officer and who docs < wot poss«'-s sufiicient Indian o\poi ience.” "Would you 
eito some of tlmso m is! alec 1- ?— These are mistakes of the Peiih.il Government ; 
1 have nothing at all to do with them; so, 1 would ask you to obtain any 
information on that subject from the Agrieultunil Aelt her to the Government 
of India, I do not wish to make any state incut about that, heenuso it is not 
in any province. 
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innr. Ilut t. on brill? in the«e mistakes that have been made os an . argu- 
ment in support of vour statement?— I will give vou on instance of a mistake 
fhot wax made about 10 or 13 seals ago on ofl’eer inoculated rattle by the 
serum simultaneous method before he understood it. 

11176 Sir lames MacKenna Was ha an officer of Muktesar?— No; the 
result of that operation was that ho killed a very groat number of valuable 
Dnclish cattle up in Ootaeamund, and Government had to ray a certain amount 
of damages for that If there had been proper co-ordination between Muktesar 
and that man's woih done in the south here, the mistako piobably would not 
have occurred 

13177 The Chairman • In what service was the office* who made this 
mistake? — In tho Civil Veterinarr Department of the Province 

13178. Do sou suggest that if a fulh trained and experienced veterinary 
officer at that time had been in the position of an Adviser to tho Go\ ei nment of 
India, this error by a Provincial Officer at Ootaeamund would not have 
occurred? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

13170 I undeistnnd that vou me aiming now at a further year’s tiaining in 
tho syllabus of the Madras Veterinary College, making it a 4 years* course? — 
Yes. 

13180. How about the subsidy for students engaged in the 4th year course? 
Will you have to piovide that throughout the course? — Yes. 

13181. What is the piesent subsidy? — At present there are 16 stipends of 
Its. IS and the nunibi r of stipends, in mv experience, limits the size of the 
class. Somo years ago, before the Retrenchment Committee sat, we were taking 
in 40 students a year, and each of theso 40 had a stipend of Rs. 15. The 
stipend 15 scars ago was only Rs. 10; I got it raised to Rs. 15; Government will 
have to be prepared to continue the stipends for 4 yeais in plnee of 3. 

13182 Is it your experience that the class of young man who comes into the 
College for tuition can make any contribution townrds his own living expenses 
during his period of training? — Some can, but it is a very difficult thing to find 
out those who can and those who cannot, because, when auestioned, they have 
the same reply that they cannot unless they get the stipend.* 

13183. Will the addition of another year, making it a 4 years’ course, be a 
serious increase in your budget? — Yes; in order to make it a 4 years' course, 
we will hove to improve the teaching staff very considerably, and where now the 
leetuiers are simply selected Veterinary Assistants in the subordinate grade, 
they would have to be men oi tho calibre of the provincial grade; tho Professors 
■will hove to be men of the Indian Veterinary Servico. Bo Government must bo 
piopaied to meet much liigliei costs. 

13184. Is it your view that tho officers in the districts fail on the professional 
side at the moment, through lack of sufficient training? — Some do, somo men 
I am voiy pleased with indeed ; with somo others not so pleased. 

13183. Is it because ol sour dissatisfaction with the few, that you have 
pressed for this extra year’s training? — No; there is a general impression 
throughout the wdiole of the department in India that we ought to have a more 
highly trninrd Veteiinnrv Assistant, and it is the policy of the Government 
that the tonching in the country should be taken to ns high n standard as we 
■can laise it. 

1318G. Do sou subscribe to this view ? — Yes 

13187. Do. you think it is in tho public interest that the expenditure should 
be incurred, in order to raise tho level of efficiency of the service 51 — I do. 

18188. Another point you mentioned in the memorandum was that an officer 
specialty appointed for the work of cattle improvement would be an advantage? — 
Yes. 

13180. Hare you got an officer of this nature in the service p — My experience 
is that the Cattle Specialist will have to give lectures on dairying. I consider 
tint to run a cattle farm successfully and to further the improvement of 
cattle breeding throughout the Piesidency and to keep in touch with the 
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improvement of cattle, lie has got to have his attention fixed there; it is 
no good ospeoting him to lie a tenchor in a dairy class or anything else. 

13100. Which farm is it that you roior to? — I am refeiring to the Hosur 
farm, because I know Mr. Liitlowood lias gone Home, and ho is going to take 
cortain couises in dairying: they ought to have n man for daiiying purposes. 
If you are going to have a man to run a cattle faim pioperly, his solo attention 
should be in that ns it is up at Hissar in the Punjnb. 

13191. I take it you do associate tlio improvement in the dairjing quality 
of the cow with the bcttciing of the dinught oil — Yes; there is no reason why 
a special officer should not also he on the farm; and he should keep nil them 
recouls and so on; lot the man ulio is responsible for the improvement of the 
breed do the fanning and look aftei tlio hr, cling, and lot tho dairy specialist 
bo rcsponsiblo for the niilk-iecording and the butler-making and looking after 
similar work; but to put that work on (o the man who is going to improvo sad 
doreloj) your cattle is only spoiling the ship for the paint. 

13192. Would you agree, in your cxpencuec, that on improvement in tho 
mill-yielding quality of tho con mid nn enhauccment of the interest the ryot 
take® in lus cow would be a most impoil.ini eontiibulion to the improvement 
of agiiculture in this Presidency? — Yes, I do 

1319 1 }. Am f light in thinning that this Presidency has in foice nn Animal 
Disfa-es Act? — Yes, it has been in foicp since 1806. 

13194. \V< uld you tell tho Commit- ion. rJi’eth. what the effect of that Act 
is? — We can control tlio movement of cattle; we tan enforce compulsory inocula- 
tion, we can deal with the carcasses, and can coni to] movement. 

I3lfl.">. You cun conliol movement inside the Piesidoncj? — Yes. 

13190. Can you pievent animals from inrfde tl*e Presidency being taken into 
distiicls out-idc tho Presidency? — No, we cannot do it by that Aot; when I 
say that we can conuol movement, I xman no cm try to contiol movement, but 
tlio difficulty ol applying it efficiently is a different thing. 

18197. Does the Act made St lawful for you to pioient on animal leaving the 
Presidency?— Yes; wo can prevent nn nninml from leasing a show ling. 

18108. Wliol me tho conditions that make it impossible to make ii cfficlivo? 
— >We linve not gut .sufficient vetorimuy polico; we have none at all; wo have 
to depend on the oidinary police; it is very difficult indeed for a policeman to 
control about 30,000 people and 15,000 heads of cattle nt a show. 

13199. I oxpect you know tho contribution that the polite in Gicat Britain 
made to tho carrying out or administration of such statutesp — Yes, hut tho 
same does not apply to this country; a policeman lioie, if you give lihn 4 
nnnns, no a rule will lot you do anything; ho in like that. 

13200. You think iliat leteiinniy polico would be immune to this trrnpt.i- 
tion? — No, T do not; bupervihiou is required. 

13201. Are you putting into foice your poneis m the mallet of inoculation? 
— Y<s, in ceitnin disfiicts, whoieier Hie diseise is had. 

13202. Have you evei gone tho length of infixing on the scrum.simukincous 
method? — That is not compulsory ; it is only tne senun-aleoo mclbod tint is. 

13203. What ib the peiccnlagc of inoitality in the case of the fonim-rfmul- 
taneoup method, in your experience in this Presidency? — 1 think thero wero 
ono or two accidents about 4 rears ago; I was at home at the time, and I do 
not know tho details of it; hut in tho last 8 yoatb, we have not had any at ail. 

13201. It is a question of technique?— Y ob, technique. 

’2205. Tim process Itself is now perfected? — Yes. 

J206. If you owned a bull worth a couple ol lumdied sovereigns, you would 
have no hesitation in inoculating it by tho set uni-simulUmeoits method? — No; 
t would pay £S and have it done; I would insist upon it. 

‘13207. How about eareassoP — That is a very difficult thing again; when 
an animal dies out in the district, tho Oh villa rs nro on it at once, and they 
simply talso away the skin. 
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13203. It is m thoir hereditary right that such cm cashes should go to them? 

— Ves; mo ton only mipiovo those conditions gradually os the department 
CM-nnds nnd tho ryot gets educated to tho responsibility of it. 

13209. So thnt, m fact, thnt section of tho Act is more or loss a dead lotterP 
— It cannot bo applied scry thoroughly at all, wlulo it has assisted us. As a 
mat tei of fact, I think tin re uoio 187 or 188 pi 'seditions uheio people lofuscd 
t j hvre ties; animals done under this Act; a ten ot them acre piosoeutcd and 
small fulcs inflicted, othois ueio persuaded and that was sufficient. 

13210. Hom about the son ices of jour department nnd staff in the niattor 
of tn-eases of animals other than the ox 5 — Well, of tom»e. the ot is by la- 
the greatest portion of om moiIc, hut there are subsiding mlerests besides, such 
ns dogs Tbe lior-c . down m Soiithern Imho, i flunk is of scry little import* 
aim , it Mas of importance at one tune, mole so in tile Salem and Coimbatore 
uistncts especinllt , at one time ue had i ntiro horses standing at service 
theie, for die mipioseiiieut of the bleed, but since the motor buses have 
Intersected tho count i s in all directions they have pi actually wiped cut tho 
usefulness of tlio )att a pony , and 1 do not think mo need consider horse-breeding 
at nil. In towns like Madras, Cminbatoie and othei places, pm ate people 
base lioises foi iceieation put poses and some foi utility purposes, hut tho 
veterinniy lio-pitu! is sufficient to look after then, professionally. Tlio difficulty 
thnt I non know exists in this part of India ih that horses arc verv scarce, 
though these horses mo requited by plnntera ,md by pi is ate individuals in 
towns. 

13211. How about the lelntion between the seriic.Cn thnt your department 
tendcis and the question of public health; is there any connection? — Yos, it is 
again in this way : I hail a communication ttom tho Superintendent of tho 
King’s Institute ot Glumly. pointing out thnt tiioro was a peculiar form of 
disease, which they thought simulated smnll-pox, and they thought it had 
oiiginnted through contnct with fowls. He wanted to know if I hnd known 
of chicken-pox spi ending ill thnt \y«y to human beings, that is, of chicken-pox 
spreading to m in nnd simulating smnll-pox in the latter, f informed him that 
I hnd iccently known of nil outbreak of chicken-pox m fowls which weie running 
amongst men. -ows and enhes and it hid not spread to nn- of them. He said 
si lien next tliox met an instance of the s,uno condition thoy would nsk for my 
assistnute. Then nlso the Dnoctoi of Public Health considered the probability 
of an existing outbreak of botulism on which ho consulted me but xve decided 
it was o-diunry poisoning flam the coiisiiinpti ill of laige quantities of putrid 
ment. In snob nays theie is a connection. 

13212. How about i allies? — Of courso inbies has a very strong interrelation. 

13213. PrafciMtr Gam/itler: Tuberculosis in cnftle?— 'Yes, we woik on that ot 
paesont. 

13211. The Chairman: Theie w no si stem in foice hero of testing cows, 
tho mill, of which is being sold, is there? — None whatevei ; there is no nreenu- 
tion in that way. I linao pointed out to the Jfechcnl Ofilcei of Health end tho 
President of the Corporation that they ought to obtum the servites of a veleri- 
nary otTicei. and what his work would consist ol: hut so far they have onlv 
obtained the senna . of a Vctcunary Assistant nnd when they have had him, 
instead of allowing him to look after the veterinary work, they put him on to 
checking food supply and such yyork ns thnt. 

13213. Ho you knoyv whcthei the incidence of the lecoided tuberculosis is 
on the increase amongst humans? — Amonest humans, I do not know. 

23210. The Itaja of Ptnltilnmnli : Hayp you got any scholarships in your 
institution earmarked for depressed and bnckyy.ard classes?— Yes. 

12217. Whut is then proportion to the netual number? — Wo now have 15 
stipends. 

13218. Out of that lioyv many?— Out of thnt I think cithet one or two; tho 
number is ycry small; it is divided up hotweonthe different communities. For 
tho last thieo years we have been admitting students on a communal basis. 
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18210. But (i certain percentage is earmarked tor tnc backward eln>seB? — 
Yes. 

18220. Then as regard* bringing homo to the public the free treatment given 
by tho department, besides putting up notices in front of the dispensaries lias 
anything else been done? — No; on that point nothing has been dono, because 
it is thoroughly understood that it is a Government institution and that 
treatment is free. 

1822L. But rural peopleware very uneducated and in ceilam ports especially 
they do not know theso things. Are your people, I moan to say tho depart- 
mental people, doing anything in shandm and other places ? — 1 think the sug- 
gestion to include on tho notieo honrda the fact that treatment is fico is quite 
good: I 'shall try it. 

10222. It does not find a place non 7 — No. 

18228. I think it will bo better if it is in th-« lecognised vernacular? — It will 
bo in tho vernacular. 

13224. And are departmental subordinates made to attend these big 
periodical shandies, cattle shandies? — Yes, 

18223. If they lie in their jurisdiction? — Oh, job. thay have got to attend 
to them; they are appointed to them. 

18226. And they also take up treatment if possible? — Yes; they have their 
veterinary medicine chests with thorn. 

13227. That, of course, euconrages these ruinl people to bring in numbers 
of their cattle to the hospital? — Yes, it is a means of advertising the usefulness 
of tiro department. 

18228. There is a departmental order to that ctTeet, T suppose? — Yes. 

18220. What are tho actual restrictions adopted foi distribution of stipends? 
—There are no leArictious; it i« left to a Selection Hoard and the Selection 
Board settles the point. The stipends me fixed nt H«. IS per month. 

13230. Is it dono on any examination? Or whnt basis do you go upon? — 
The Secondary School Leaving Certificate. 

18231. Tho “election of the bow, for the stipends? — On their toehnicnl quali- 
fication, on tlio marks uhiclr tliev obtain at th« School Leaving Ceitificnte ex- 
amination. 

13232. And poverty also is taken into consideration, is it?— Only in the back- 
ward classes. And suitability ; if I had one man of whom I knew Hint bis 
people were Inndormerf, ho would make, I would think, a more suitable student 
for the veterinary comae than a boy whose father wn* perhaps n clork and had 
no connection whntovei with the Innd. The more associated thoy arc with 
animals and land in their family, tho mote likely they "re to make suitable 
Veterinary Assistants. 

13233. Does it bar n stndcnt to got a stipend from tlie Government if ho 
gots aonio contribution from other sources? — Yes. 

13234. Tn what wnv? — In this way that if a student were getting a contribu- 
tion from somo other source J should want to gho that stipend to another 
student, liecnu«o it would he the menus of getting nnothpr student for tho 
College. 

18283. Irrespective of whnt amount he may get from other sources? — I 
should put it this way : To tho hoy I should say * now you cannot draw two 
stipends; you may have a Gor eminent stipend or you may continue to drnw 
tho stipend which you are drawing or tho assistance you ary getting '; I should 
ndviso him to inform his suppoiter that the ordinal y stipend is Tts. 3(5 a month 
and ns lio cannot lmvo his and get tho stipend fi om tho College, would he 
consider' the difference and pul him on the *nmo footing ns tho other student*; 
J think tlmt any man who is aupporting the boy would ptobnbly do It. But 
I should so represent tho case to tho student that I would try' to got him to 
obtain tho stipend equal to the Government stipend so that I could reserve tlm 
Government stipend for another student who was not being supported at all by 
anyone else. 
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13230. Has tho Agricultural Department or tbo cattle-breeding department 
approached jou in connection with research wort conducted on these different 
concentrated food materials?— No; they would havo to do that themselves on 
tlieir own estates. 

13237. Jou do not tackle the food problem? — No; simply diseases and 
education. 

10288. Sir James MacKcnna: What arc the educational qualifications for 
admission to tho Veterinary College f — At ono timo, it was the Preliminary for 
tho University. Now it is tho Secondary School Leaving Certificate. with 4 C 
pci cent of marks in English and 85 per cent of marks in mathematics and a 
vernacular. 

Foi Mnhommcdans it is 03 per cent in English and 30 per cent in mathe- 
matics. For backward classes, Europeans and Eurasians it is left to tbo discre- 
tion of tho Principal. 

13239. English is compulsory? — English is compulsory; all teaching is done 
in English. 

18240. What percentage of your students are dinwn from the actual cultivat- 
ing classes? Could yon toll me roughly?— I should think only a small proportion. 

18241. How do you find these non-sgricultuial boys iu ilie. matter of tbo 
actual handling of animals? — It is surprising how they take to it. 

13242. Thnt is not a defect you think? You mean it is easily got over? — 
l'cs; wo can teach them and (bo; become nccustomed and will handle animals 
quite well. 

13243. Is education free? — 'Yes; it is not only free but they get everything 
free, their instruments, cto., and they got a stipend as well for attending. 

18244. Sir Henry Laimcncc: Do thoy all got a stipendP — They all get 
a stipend. 

132 tC. Dr. Jf i/dcr: Somo of them do not pay tuition 100“? — None of them. 

1021G. Sir James MacKcnna: Absolutely free? — Absolutely free. 

13217. How mnny stipends havo you?— Just now wc have about 46. 

13218. Tho Government give them?— Yes. 

13249. What do you give at tho end of the course, a diploma or a degree? — 
A diploma. 

13250. A diploma of the Madras Veterinary College? — Yes. 

18251. .Yro tlieso stipend-holders all fiunrnnried posts under Government at 
tho ond of the training? — No; there is no guarantee, hut they are required to 
enter into nn ngicement thnt they will Fcrvo Government for five years if 
required to do so: thev mo not in any way guaranteed employment. 

13252. Apart from your stipend-holders, have you any privnto students? — 
Yes. 

13253. What hnppens to thorn? Do thoy go into privnto practice? — No; 
thoy como from tho Malay States. 

13254. And go back there? — Yes; wo have got tlirco or four and they pay 
Hs. 400 a year. 

18255. Havo you any privnto students from your Presidency? — Not from the 
Presidency. Wo Imro had private students in the case of Rajas and rnraindnrs 
training their own men. 

18250. Thoy go hack to their own States? — Yes. 

18257. What is tho number of cattle in tho Presidency? — I think it is about 
~21 millions. 

18258. What is your average mortality?— I think last year it was 255,000 
from diseases. 

18259. A quarter of a million? — That is, reported cases. Of courso, there 
would be many more that were not recorded nt all. 

18200, Tho retrenchment axe lias been very heavy on your department? — 
• Yes. 
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18201. What would n fait figure for tho average value of this quarter million 
cf cattle that you lmvo lost from disenso bo? Even assuming wo take it at 
Bs. 10 a head wliieh of comso is ridiculous?— 'Wo might take it at Us. S per 
head. 

18202. All right; let us value thorn at Rs. C. From that value of a quarter 
of a million cattlo at Bs. 5, could yon not nrguo for the removal of this retrench- 
ment poliev with regard to the Volerinars Servico in view of the enormous 
capital saving that would be achieved by the prevention of disease? — I shall 
nigue for that in putting up my scheme for the 1 veata’ course. 

18208. At present, ns you told us, research is very scattered all over India 
and we do not know what is going on any w hot o except r,t Muktesar. Do von 
think that, w’ith a view- to bringing veterinary research together and to givo is a 
ficsh impetus, its diiection through a Central Advisorj Committeo would ho 
advisable? — I do. 

18204. Professor Qamiulcr- Have yen nnj definite idea in connection with 
such n Committee, how it would be constituted? Wlinl would bo the functions of 
the Cummitfce?— There should be a Central Advisor v Committee; on that 
Advisoij Committee there ought to be the Agricultural Advisor to Government, 
tbeio ought to be n Veterinary Adviser (•> the (iovermneut and he ought to bo 
on that Committee; there ought to be tho Director-General of Indian Medical 
Services and thoro ought to bo Hoads of other resonreh institutions, pel haps 
fiom the Universities. But them ought to bo a Central Advisory Committee 
and tho Central Advisory Committee ought to have a central fund supplied by 
tho Contial Government. Then, seem fling to the department to which tho 
leseaich belonged, there would be formed sub-committees, llieeo sub-committees 
with the assistance of the advisory Ilcnd in the various Provinces would decide 
tho work that is required, and in tho central institutions such ns Pusa and 
Muktcsm the Directors, the Vetorinm. Adviser and the Agricultuinl Adviser, 
can indicate the linos there with the help of their own research men. I am 
simply putting tho scheme rougblv. 

18265. In tho eontinl institutions such ns Pusn the Directors, tho Veterinary 
Adviser and tho Agricultural Adviser can cnrrv on researches? — Yes, with the 
help of their research men. 

18206. Would any ropicscntntive finm jour own department or from the 
Provinces sit on tho Committee? — Yes, these would como in in the Committee. 
Tlie Heads of tho Veterinary Department in the main Provinces and the mnhi 
States. 

18207. Your Central Advisory Board will be purely advisory with no executive 
powers?— (Purely advisory. 

18268. They would allot funds to you?— They would allot funds. Those 
funds would be for the research work at Muktesar and also for research work 
which may bo found necessary in the different Provinces and which might bo 
done at tiro research labor afoiin-s llrero. I think our laboratory ought to be 
staffed and equipped to do local lesenreh work ns yvoll as to assist, if necessary, 
in any resonreh wanted bv tho Central Council. In fact, the Central Council 
could supply ub yvith men to do their work if they wanted to. 

13269. Then tho Central Bomd will have no executive power? — No. 

13270, You say thnt in this Presidency there is no lock of co-ordination 
between the Agricultural and Veterinary Department'? — No. 

13271. Will you kindly toll us the points of contact of your department 
with the Agricultural Department?— Well, if over tboy w'ant any assistance 
at all or any information or ndvico thoy ask mo, and I am only too glad to 
give it. Wo have a veterinary hospital at tho Agricultural College. I go and 
inspect thnt; the District Agricultural Officer expects that wo should do all 
their inoculation of cattle. If they want my advice ns to whether a hull if. 
fit for service or whether it is a Buitnblo bull to buy I givo It. Wlron I visit 
ITosnr 1 go round the stock nnd if thoro is any suggestion T can make tr, 
Mr. Littleivood I am only too glad to givo it him nnd to improve nry own 
knowledge by what T can gel from him. 
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13272 Tins co-ordination you describe is ptitoly on a poreonnl basis? — Yes, 
but 1 belieie n great deal follows on tho foot tlmt so arc independent of each 
other 

l')278 Supposing wo tnko the whole cattle question, breeding, feeding, 
ptotedion fiom disease, etcetera? — There is moio interest taken m tattle in 
the Vftninnn Depaitment, beemiso in the Agnciiltmnl Department tlie.y deal 
with cotton paddy , sugmenno, ontomnlogv, chemistry and .so on, cnttlc- 
breeiling is just ono of many tilings, whereas, tut tic-breeding would be an 
essential uml of the Vetonnnry Depaitment. 

13271 At the same time yon realise that mu Agi icnltuinl Departments, 
while t ho\ base to concentiato tbeir attention on crops, do now pay inorw 
attention to lnestock** — Yes; and I think c.ittie-bi ceding is a lnucli bigger 
lubjeet tiinn nn\ of these other subjects. 

111275 Mould son liko to have enlfle-brceding under jour department?— 

1 would not object to it. 

10276 I understand you linve nothing to do with tho lotnl bodies? — No. 

13277. Tlint is not the ensn in Bengal? — Xu. 

1327s 1\> sou find local bodies anMous to undertake the lcsponsibihlv of 
suppciting Actetinan \asislnnts within their jurisdiction 9 -They do not sup- 
poii tliun ut all What wo found wor wlicn they were under tho Xioonl 
Boards tlieio was always difficulty in getting bUffieient support; it is far better 
under Go\ eminent. 

13273 Yon say that soxoinl petitions lime ionic to .von from local bodies? — 
Yes, houuisc it is no expense to tin local bodies at all If T retommend the 
opening of n hospital, Gosemmeut pays for it. 

13230. Is it on the hcoie of expense that they do not toko suffieient intoiest? 
— Yes 

13281 The cost of sera nnd vaccine is a charge on tlio provincial revenue in 
this Presidency, is it not? — Yes. 

13232 Xot on local bodies? — No. 

13283. You supply sern and vaccine whcrevei necessary to locnl bodies? — 
Not to locnl bodies; they lime nothing to do with it; it is to our own men 
woikmg in the distuets. 

16281. In the eient of tlio outbreak of an epidemic in a certain village, 
what agencies base you tluough which you can get this information?— Tho 
village Sfvn*tf ropoits tho outbreak first of all simultaneously to tho T.lhsildar 
and to the touring Veterinary Assistant , 

l,328. p i. Could vou eivo us on idea of the length of time tho information 
takes to reach you, that in a certain village in Salem district, there is an 
epidemic? — It all depends upon tho disease. Each touring Veterinary Assis- 
tant piobably has 5 or 6 reports of outbreaks at tlio same time; lie lins to 
judge as to tlio urgency of tlio ease according to whether secondary rejiorls 
come iu on the progress of Ilia disonsn, tho number of dentin., so that, nriord- 
ing to conditions ono outhronk may lmve to wait a fortnight because tlieie 
may he n more uigent outbreak that requires immediate attention. That is 
left to tlio discietion of the touring Assistants. 

13280. What agencies have you to meet the demands of Hie villages foi 
ameliointiso and pievontive measures? — We lime simply the Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeon, a touring man and if there is a severe outbreak I concen- 
trate tho ioser\e men on any one district. 

18287. So you lia\o re servo men?— We base n staff of leservo men for 
concentiation wlieiever sen ice is most required. 

13233. The Ohairman: Do you ovei stop loavn? — T do stop lease occasionally. 

13283. VrnfcKSor Gangvilro : Witli regard to the Madras Cattle Disease Act, 
in ntiswei to the Chnirimui, yon said tlmt this Act found its place in the 
Statute Book in 1888? — Yes. 

18230. Do you sec any effect of tlmt Act, throughout tlio Presidency? — 
The only way' in which it has been applied 1ms been that when there .r. 
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rinderpest in the district and a large cattle fair is going to bo held in the 
•district, in order to prevent that disease becoming disseminated round tbe 
other districts we got the Government to apply that Act, and stop the cattle 
inir. Latterly wo liavo been using it to apply sei urn-simultaneous inoculation 
.against epidemics. 

13291. "Was this Act amended at any time? — Not amended except for that 
•ono thing, serum inoculation. 

13292. When was it amended? — It was introduced last year. 

13293. You find there is no difficulty in putting this Act in piaelice? — 
The experience wo had nos that a few of the ryots did requiie to be prosecuted; 
•there were 187 cases; only a feu- of them were fined at all; it wns only the 
usual opposition to begin with. 

18291. When you have a big cattle-show such as at Tiruppui what agen- 
cies have you to control the spread of disease. Supposing a man brings 
•diseased cattle, wliat do you do? — If tiro disease lb found out, I delnil a btnfi 
of three or four Veterinary Assistants and half a dozen students of tho final 
year class to attend to any outbreaks that may occur. 

18295. You moke a reference here to the shortage of scium on account 
of tho system of delivering good*, from Muktesar to jour place. Do sou have 
any arrangement hero to keep n stock of scrum arid vaccine * — Yes’, I have 
nnanged with tho King Institute, Guindj, to give mo accommodation for 
60,000 doses, I also havo further nirangoments with the Pasteur Institute, 
'Coonoor, to give me accommodation for 10,000 doses in refrigerating rooms. 

18296. There is always that supply on hand? 1 — It is not nlunj-, in store. 
All that is my working supply. According to tho demand I place the order 
•with Muktesar. 

13297. What is the usual practice in the villages with regaid to tho dry 
-attics which fail to give milk? — Thoy simply turn them out and let them 
glare about in the village. 

.13208. They do not «end them to slaughter houses? — T do not think that 
!b the practice in tho villages. The onlj place thoy do that is in the city. 

33299. I was looking through your curricula and I find that subjects like 
-protozoology, parasitology, entomology, and linctoriologv arc all taught in tho 
last year. Do you think that is satisfactory ? — No, and thot is why I am 
going to intiodueo a four years’ course. They ought to bo taught much of 
•that in the third year. 

13800. Because you havo got to explain the disease? — Yes. 

13301. Do you suggest to changing tho diploma into n degreo course ? — Well 
that again will require very considerable thought. Wo do not know whether 
rho Veterinary College will bo nffilinted to tho University or not. 

13302. Could you give us an idea of tho amount of money you nio spend- 
Ing on research? — We have done two good pieces of work regarding infections 
lymphangitis ot entile and nnscl granuloma. All that was done by our men 
without any allowance. 

13303. Are these two diseases you have mentioned quite common here? — 
Guifo common in tho districts. By far tbe most common epidemic is rinder- 
pest. These two diseases nro not of so much importance ns rindeipest, but 
•all Hie same (hey have to bo treated. 

1830i. My point is, has any research boon made on important diseases in 
this Presidency? — Tho only research we are doing Is on bovine tuberculosis. 
Dos hie tuberculosis, wo find, is quite common amongst municipal cattle. 
Xast year there woro 22 recorded cases. 

13805. Have you introduced any tuberculin test? — In order to find out 
tho incidence of llio disease T asked for Us. 1,000 and I got Its. 900. T nsktil 
for Its. 2,000 in the next budget in order to carry on that and with the 
intention of doing somo experiments for tho Pasteur Institnlo at Coonoor on 
rabies, but tho Financial Department simply wiped lliat out and passed the 
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actuate of iko prosious year, Thix If I suggest! doing in nldition fo tile 
colloco work nutl for want of support I have had to giro it up, > 

1.1100. te boi ino tuberculosis common in cnttlo hero? — No, but it is to L# 
fouud m municipal cattlo. 

13307. Goi eminent do not support you in that? — They gnic Its POD. 
for nest rear T nsled for Jis. 2,000 and thoy gn\o ino Its. 000. > 

13009 Pcsides hoi ino tuberculosis in tho municipal cnttlo, is thore any olhei 
dioracc'’- Tlio condition which I want to investigate is tho utility of a certain 
inciiunfinii ai a prophjlactio inoculation which will protect tho dop f-om 
rallies foi 12 months 

13300. Hn- that not boon dGno Jiorc? — Wo did two jf’rr a ;o. hut the 
unsatisfactory pail of tho experiment was that vo could not infect tho control 
animate. 

13310. We nero told yesterday that tho hook-worm disease te x pry romirr-c 
among human he mgs in tho Madras Ptosklency. ITove you found ’the hen’-, 
norm common among dogs? — Tei. 

13111. Wt rend that in America they haio im enter! a now method of 
treatment for ankylostomiasis. Are you awaro of that t — Yes, their treatment 
is mi of chenopodinm. 

13312. Are you trying that? — Yes. 

19113. Now , in ref ird to indigenous medicines, arc they being investigated? 
— T do not think any i.peciol int obligation lias been made, but tlm Voterinary 
Assistants ura iicctn oil and various other tilings which tlicy obtain locally. 
They obtain various things -locally and they supplement their store of mrdiciae 
willi am local medieino which they 1 now is efficacious. 

1311 1 To find out the ofiicnoy of indigenous medicines? — Ye«. 

13315 Mr. Culrrrt. You nre directly under tho Minister? — -Directly under 
the Minister. 

13313. Wlmt is i run title? — Vi trrinan Adxisrr to Got eminent; T thinte 
it is et ill under correspondent e with the Pecmtnrv of State whether T should 
he dertpniited Dir. cmr or Veterinary Adii°er to Government: 1 do not know 
which will he derided on. 

13317. With reference to the question whether raltlc-brrrdmg ^lionltl bp 
undei the Vetei inary nr Agricultural Department, we have hern told that tho 
success in the Punjab is quite an accident, due to a spnciolly qualified weinhir 
of the V< terinnry Sen it e , — I ngico with you there in this "way, that it would 
he pist a ‘imilnr necident if it wore n« agricultural officer who was in cliargo of 
it* nn ogricultunl tifliccr might know nil about various phases of nericiiHuro and 
nothing about cnttle-brceding. You must have a suit able pgricultiirnl man or 
you mu't hasp n suitahlo veterinary innii. It does not matter which, ns long 
as lip is a suitahlo man. 

133119. You think the Vefrrinn \ Service enu produce a ruifable man? — Ye?: 
if you get n suitable Veterinary Expeit he has got hnowledgo which no ncri- 
culturil man has got in the breeding cif cattle; it requires minute observation 
and supervision in cases of disea' e and so on. 

13119. I gather that theie arc no tuition fees in your college? — No tuition 
foe-, hut any priiat" student has to pay Its. tOQ a year. 

13320 Your total expenditure is 1} lakhs? — Not on tho collego only. 

13321. Wlmt Is the total expenditure of your department? — It is 5$ lekhs. 

13322. Pi r Urnry Lowrcnn : It is 7 lnlchs in the ln«l budget? — Yes. 7 lakhs 
in the last budget. 

13123. Mr. f’alrrrl • Has any thing b"cn done hero for horse breeding or mule 
breeding? — No. The question arose from my reinnrka in tho last report on 
the Tirunpur cnttle show about the poorness of tho animals, and I was asked 
by Oovpfr'ncm to make a further icp.at on it I made nn enquiry from the 
onli man who had any animal worth the nnmo, the Pnttngar of TVilnynko'tn; 
and he explained ho was not breeding horse-, at all now, liocatise there* was no 
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use for them nnd they were not in demand. All the Jatka ponies in the dis- 
tricts liovo been done away with, owing to motor cars interseoting the country 
in all dilections. Even in the two districts of Salem and Coimbatore, wheic 
tney have made attempts at bleeding horses, there is no demand. The only 
demand is from piivate people who go in for imported walers and for a few 
•country breds. There will be a small demand for them, but nothing from 
a business point of view, I believe. 

13324. Is tlieie no scope lieie for mules ns pack animals’ — None at all. 
13325, Itao Bahadur Afuniewami Nnyudu : Has your department investiga- 
ted the methods adopted by the people in regard to treatment of diseases? — No; 
we have made no special investigation Of course, if any special incident 
oeemred, fiom a point of inteiest the Veterinary Assistant would inform mo 
of it. 

13326. You know that a veiy Jnvgo numbei of cattle in the country could not 
be dealt with by your department? — Yes, at ptcsenl. 

13327. And that a number of cattle ate being treated by the people by their 
own nativo methods? — Yes; they do make an attempt to tieat their own cattle. 

13328. Do you think it will he advisable to have a special officer doputed to 
collect infoimntion on the methods adopted by the village vaidyam in the treat- 
ment of cattle diseases? — It might be of inteiest. 

13323. Has your depnitment taken any special stops to do that? — No special 
stops have been taken. I have noticed that what they do in the case of foot 
and mouth disease is to stand their animals in clay and wator. That is a veiy 
good method, but it is veiy mild in compauson with the treatment we can 
supply ourselves; it is piobably good enough in tho absence of others. Theie 
may ho other cases in which the indigenous treatment may be useful, but we 
have made no special study of it. 

18330. Do you lake any 6 tops to delivci Iectuies to the villagers on diseases 
of cottlo and on the methods' of iicafmont adopted by your department?— 
Frequently tho Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Officers do give such lectures. 

13331. Have any of your subordinates oi Veterinary Assistants been able 
to give lectures with tlie aid of nangic lanterns nnd slides? — No. Wo have a 
magic lantern of our own licio at the college nnd lately in tho city here we 
havo given lantern lectures on rindorpest. 

13832. Do you think that popular lectures with the aid of magic lanterns will 
lmvo a good effect on educating tho people on the principal diseases of cattle 
nnd the good work your department is doing in the matter? — I put that up to 
Government, but I could not put up a good enough caso for propaganda work 
to be carried on by my department. Tlioro is so much demand for our Veteri- 
nary Assistant that Government say tliero is no good going into further 
■expenditure on propaganda. The demand for tho department is sufficiently 
groat and it takes us all our time to teach tho students and to open veterinary 
dispensaries to satisfy tho demand. 

13333. Do you publish any leaflets o\plaining the diseases in tho vernacu- 
lars?— Wo publish two or three every year in all vomnoulars. 

13334. May I know whotlier. in selecting students for your institution, you 
see that people from the various language areas are selected? — Yos : I do that. 
Wo have a shortage of Telugu men and wo give Tclugu students preference 
over Tamilians, because tho majority of our qualified men are Tamriians and 
they' dialiko being sent to Tolugu countries. My object is to level up the 
piopoition nnd to try and get Tolugu men for Telugu countries. 

13333. Have you succeeded in that? — Not satisfactorily, but things are 
improving, and I never miss any opportunity of getting Telugu students if I can. 

18836. Dow many Telugu students were selected this year? — I could not 
tell you tho exact number of Telugu men that we selected this year, but I can 
find that information for you. 

13337. Sir Ganqa Ham: Is tlroie a book on veterinary science called * Bazar 
3Iodioinos ’? — Yes, there is such a book. 

18338. In English?— rY ns, in English. 
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13389. Wheie can ne get copies of the book? — I could supply you with «• 
book « Inch was issued some 15 years ago; it is called * Indigenous Medicines.’ I 

13340. Is it for voterinmy purposes?— Yes. / 

13341. Would you send me a copy? — Yes. J 

13342 If anybody m the rural nrens requites the services of a Veterinary 
Assistant, is thero any scale of fees laid down fon his nttendanea? — He must, 
treat thorn free. 

13343. Wc lieaid, in Simla I think, that he could eliatgc anything he liked; 
is that so? — Not for the ryots 1 cattle ; not in the case of the agricultural people. 
But in a ton n, if a man wants a Votonnnry Assistant to go and to attend to 
his horse, that is private practice, but m rural areas lie is not allowed to do- 
that. 

13314. In the case of towns, is there nn\ scale of fees? — There used to be 
one, but non they have been given freedom of practice, just tlia somo ns im 
the case of the other professional men. 

18343. lie can charge anything ho likes? — lie can charge anything'lie likes; 
it deponds entirely on what the client will pay him. 

13346. Dr. Hyder For tientment in the rural nrons, would you like a fleet" 
of motor cars equipped with travelling laboratories, so ns to copo with the 
outbreak of any particular disease that may occur? — I think now- the supply of 
motor cars in the rural districts can take our Veterinary Assistants from ono 
place to another quite rapidly The difficulty I have is in getting men to go 
direct and by the quickest route. The\ will, if they can, travel by bullock- 
cart and take 3 to 4 days to get to an outbreak which they could reach in 24 
hours. When they do a thing like that, I simply disnllbw tlieir tounng expenses. 

13347. The Chairman - What is the attraction in doing it? — It wastes time 
and it pays them better. 

183 18. Dr. Hydcr: If there vvero a travelling dispensary, a motor lorry,, 
whenever tliore is an outbreak you could despatch them quickly to different 
centres? — I do not think it is neccssarv. Wo could arrive at the outbreak now- 
in quite a reasonable time and take the necessary material with us. I do not 
think Government would drenm of it; they would put it down ns an unnecessary 
luxury . 

13349. I was wondering whether your department hns made a classification 
of diseases of animals in this Presidency? — Thoro are mnny diseases that require 
investigation; wo are not clenr on thero at all, but the mnin contagious diseases 
we have good knowledge of. 

138S0. I wns wondering whether you had such diseases here ns, for instance, 
abortion in cows? — Yes, we have; but vorv little of it. Our trouble is to dis- 
tinguish between simplo accidental abortion and contagions nbortion, but we 
hnvo not yet discovered contagious abortion in this Presidency. I hnve tested 
several animals and sent several blood samples up to Muktesnr, and hnve not 
yet detected contagious abortion. 

13351. Jlavo you come across boro what is called Jolroes’ Disease? — Yes. n 
littlo of it, and it lias been imported from Bangalore. 

13352. Among sheep, have yon come across scab? — No, I hnve only- seen 
that in Scotland. 

18353. I was wondering whether thero was any investigation' carried on here 
on the relation of grass to diseases of animals? — No, that is a part of work 
that lias yet to be done. Our difficulty is thnt we have got no research staff" 
at present. 

13354. In legnrd to admission to the Veterinary College, I take it you admit- 
matriculates P — There is no Matriculation in Madias. 

13355. Do you admit those who have passed the corresponding examination? 
— -Yes, but if there wero to bo n course up to 4" years, instead of taking students- 
who have passed the equivalent to the Matriculation we will leqnire tlie equi- 
valent of tile First Aids or the Intermediate. 
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1335G. Do you not think it would bo a good thing to admit students who 
have already passed the Intermediate Examination? — Yes; we have actually had 
graduates pome to the college; they woie graduates in Aits befoie they entered 
the college. 

18357. Are you aware that the veterinary services and the veteiinnry institutes 
in England are under the Ministry of Agiicultnre? — They are, certainly, but 
that is n different thing from the Director of Agriculture here. "Wo are both* 
under the Minister of Agriculture (Development) in this Presidency, but it is 
quite a different proposition being under the Ministry of Agriculture at Home 
to being under the Director of Agiioulture here. 

13358. Dcwan Bahadur Baqhavayiia: From the Administration Report for 
1924-25, 1 find that tho number of enses treated in the 67 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the Presidency is 96,000 odd. That works out to an average of 
about 5 cases a day. How do you account for tho small extent to which these- 
institutions are taken advantage of P Is that in proportion to the number of 
hospitals existing now or existing in that year? — 67 hospitals and dispensaries 
were in existence in the year 1924-25. Those 4 or 5 cases that you see are fresh 
cases attending daily; you may have actually 80 or 40 animals being treated 
that day. Tho report says, " The number of cases treated and castrations per- 
formed at all the institutions except the Madras Veterinary College Hospital was 
96,740, ns against 85,089 in the previous year.” One case may bo treated 20 
times, but still it counts as one cose; another case may be treated 5 times 
it counts as one case; you do not count the case over again. 

13859. It means 96,000 animals? — Yes. 

18360. Even tlint seems to be a very smnll number, about 5 animals a. day? - 
— Of course, some are dispensaries and some are hospitals. Wo have divided 
tho institutions into dispensaries and hospitals, the difference being that 
hospitals can treat in-patients, whereas a dispensary is never so well equipped 
and never receives in-pntients. Some of our hospitals linvo as many as 60' 
cases a day. In certain districts where wo have opened now dispensaries, they 
have worked up to 6 and 6 now eases a day in 12 months. That is satisfactory 
work, and then gradually the use of the dispensary spreads in that district; it 
is only very, very occasionally, I think I only romember about 2 cases, where 
advantage was not taken sufficiently to van nut keeping tho hospital open. 

18361. Tho local population have not yot become sufficiently alive to the 
advantages of thoso institutions? — Some districts are much more adept at 
accepting the advantages than others. 

13362. Does it not mean that these institutions require moie advertising and 
more propaganda work ? — 'In the local aieas sometimes it is so. In addition 
to that the touring men also do the treatment. 

18863. I see they had some about 20,000 to 80,000 cases between them? — 
Yes. 

13364. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present course is a 8 years’ course, and 
you have been trying to get a 4 years’ course for some time ; is that correct?— 
Yes, I was getting out a scheme for a 4 years’ course just when the Retrench- 
ment Committoe sat, and Government informed mo that they could not think 
of it. 

13306. You yourself entirely recogniso that tho 8 years’ course is unsatis- 
factory? — It is not sufficient. 

18366. What is the length of the course in Gteat Britain? — It is a 4 yonis’ 
course. 

18367, And thoso ulio are trained for public appointments in Great Britain 
do an extra year for the D. V. S. Jr.? — Yes. 

13868. Is the need for skilled voterinary Iniowlpdgo any the loss among 
tho animals of India than among the animals of Britain? — I do not see why it 
should be so. 

18869. Do you see any reason why it should be greater in India, whole 
diseaso has been less studied? — I do not sco why it should be gieator, except, 
in contagious diseases; wo hnvo fnr more contagious diseases here than at 
Hoine. 
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18370. It is not the case that the animal diseases of Britain have been much 
-more fully studied than the diseases that you meet with in India? — Yes; and 
we have got a laige field for further investigation. j 

18371. And tho ordinary practitioner in England, if he is in difficulty over 
a case, or is in a little doubt himself, has no difficulty in getting further opinion 
on it? — Erectly. 

13372. Theiefore, for work in this country you leally want a higher train- 
ing?— Just as high as in England. 

13373. And ■son are only stopped fiom petting that training for financial 
lensons? — Yes. 

13374. The Chairman: Did the lccommcndations of tho so-called Lee Com- 
mission affect \our service? Are you recruiting for tho Provincial Superior 
Service? — No, the recruiting is stopped. The idea now, I understand, is that as 
each Imperial department man retires his place will be taken by n Superior 
Piovincinl Service man. 

13375, Supeiior? — I hove recommended th&t they should be Superior Pro- 
vincial Service; it should bo equivalent to tho present Indian Veterinary Service. 

13370. I expected you to saj that; my question was directed to discovering 
whether you had commenced reciuiting for that Superior Provincial Sorvico? — 
No. I havo got a mnu in tho ordinal y Trovinical Sendee, who is a B.Sc. 
(Edinburgh) in Veterinary Science, and M.R.C.V.S., and yet the best appoint- 
ment he con get out here is in tho Piovineial Service on Its. 230 a month; his 
. education at Ilome cost him Rs. 25,000. 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 
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Rev. W. S. SUTHERLAND, B.D., United Free Church Mission, 
Chinglepul, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qutstjox 2. — AcRicut/ruim Education'. — The following replies me based 
on personal oxpciience as Monagor (1) of n middle agricultuial school located 
in a laral area (United Free Chinch Mission Agi iculturnl School, 
Mehosapuram, Cningleput) and (2) of a high school located in a mofnssil 
town (United Fioo Ckuioh Mission High School, Chinglepnt) in which agri- 
culture is taught ns an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms for 
hoys appealing for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination, and 
as a vocational subject for all boys in the Third and Fourth Forms. 

(i) No. I think that them is an almost untouched field of possible 
development for the teaching of agriculture in middle and high schools. 
The Agiicultuial College should nim at turning out tencheis of ngiiculture 
rather than, as at piesent, scientific agriculturists. Classes in agricultural 
pedagogy should ho attached either to the Agricultural College or to Educa- 
tional Training Institutions. Steps should bo taken to include agriculture 
oiUicr as an optional or compulsory subject in all high bcIiooIb in mofussil 
nieas thus creating a demand for teachers of agriculture. A village element- 
siy school teacher with a “livo” interest in agriculture, oven if he did 
not teach agriculture as a subject in his school cwriculum, would exercise a 
considciably gi eater influence in the village community where he is located. 
At present the villago elementary school teacher is out of touch with the 
interest of the community among whom he lives and workB on account of 
hia purely literary education and this reacts on the school to its dotriment. 

(u) I consider thoie is an nigent need for moio emphasis being laid on 
agriculture as related to general education. My experience in high school 
work would indicate that an ability to appieciate the problems connected 
with the land is a thing desired by tho parents of higli-casto hoys who nre 
not directly inteiosted in the land. Vakils and otliors have informed me 
that they had an indirect inteiest in ancestral lands in distant villages hut 
through lack of any knowledge of agriculture this interest was restricted 
to accepting their share of tho pioduco as rent duo at harvest time. They 
hoped that tluougli tho elementary training in agriculture being now given 
to their sons in our high school they would in tho future be in n bettor 
position to appreciate and guide in tlio proper development of their lands 
oven though they wore for a considerable part of tho year “ absentee 
landlords.” 

(iff) Yes, and not only so, but tlioir educational training should ho 
carried on in an agricultural environment. A Ind born in an agricultural 
community but trained in a purely litornry environment in an urban school 
is a hopeless product. Tho ideal training would ho elementary education • 
in tho village school followed up by agricultural vocational middlo school 
training in a school located in a rural area leading on to a high school 
vlieie agiicolture would bo taught ns an important part of tho currioulum. 

(iv) I am of opinion that tho demand esists but the facilities are not 
being given. "With adequate facilities a considerable number of pupils in 
secondary schools would take up the study of agriculture. 

(v) My opinion is that agriculture should bo taught in secondary schools 
not merely with a view to tho possibility of all students who take the 
subject becoming practical agriculturists in after-life. Agriculture affords a 
voiy valuable field for (be practical application of those theoretical sciences 
which constitute a pnit of the usual currioulum in secondary schools. Id 
the opportunity agiicultuie nftoids for practical application of tho sciences 
it should be legturled as of a distinct educative value in itself quite annr* 
from tho question oi whether all the pupils who study it toko up practical 
faiming in aftei-life. 
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(in) If “ agnculturtil classes ” refer only to those who nro directly engaged 
m fanning the nnswor to this question is that they are not mainly diawn/ 
■fiom this class. Few of this class havo the means for high school education. 
In middlo schools where ngricultuio is tnught they nro entirely drawn front 
the agricultural classes 

(vti) Moic emphasis should he laid on agricultural teaching in middlo 
and high schools than at present. In high schools it should he co-relatcd 
with other subjects such as Botany, Physics, Biology, Chemistry, etc. 

<im) (n) Nature study lias a distinct educntne inlue in elementary 
m bools 

(b) School plots should ho attached to elementary schools to inteiest the 
childicn in the study of plant hfo. 

(<■) School farms nro necessary for all middle and secondary schools which 
undertake the teaching of nguoultuic. Without some lands attached to 
institutions whoie apiculture is taught tho theoretical training would be 
of little vnluo. 

(hr) This is a question which should not carry weight in such an onqniry. 
A knowledge of agricultuie would bo of value to all Government servants — 
especially reicnuo oflicois — ns well ns to others who mnj follow n professional 
career hilt me neseitlieless indirectly interested in the land. Many officials 
after retirement sottle down m their native and ancestral villages where 
-they linso a grentoi or less inteiest in tho land. 

(x) Mj experience is that it does not need to be made more attractive 
to tho secondary school pupil Fully 50 per cont of the pupils in a rural 
secondary school would lie willing to take up tho study of agriculture if the 
necessaiy facilities ueie provided 

(xn) By night schools, occasional lantern lcctuies and local agricultural 
chows nnd exhibitions. 

(riii) Tho teaching of agncultuie should ho tnlcon up by tho Educational 
Department so far ns middle schools and secondary schools nio concerned. 
Its inspecting officers should be specially trained for such woilc and libernl 
gi niits-in-aul should lie given to piivnte schools undertaking to include ngii- 
culturo in their school curriculum 

Qufstiov 17. — Aomcultursi. Industries. — (a) I havo no monns of esti- 
mating but probablv the total is not more tlmn eight months in the year. 
Ho usually docs nothing m his slack time unless ho is nenr a centra where 
ho can get cooly work Some find employment on road repairs. Subsidiary 
village industries would not furnish a livelihood in themselves but would 
bring m a small incomo during tho slnek seasons nnd especially in times of 
famine thus reducing the need for relief work. 

(6) Gian mat-mating, i reaving, rope-mating, bait et -mating, poultry, 
etc —Sucli industries should bo tnught m middle schools and co-related to 
_ -the agricultural instruction. 

(c) Pce-tecping. — Tho Indian boo is difficult to domesticato and yields 
•vory little honey ns compared with tho European bee. Bee-keeping is not 
likely to piovo profitable on tlio plains but the matter requires furthor 
investigation 

Poultry tiering nffoids considcinblo opportunity for development and 
■improvement. There is great scope in rural communities for such work 
provided it is directed into ptofitable linos nnd expert advice and help 
j.iovided. Facilities foi marketing would hate to bo considered 

Fruit growing is rather uncertain on tho plains mound Madras, Mangoes 
aie cxtonsivelj crown but is an uncertain crop. With regard to other 
fmits oven if cultivable it would be difficult to compote with the output 
from places at highei elevation. 

Serieulfutc . — The heat of Madras plains during soiornl months of tho 
year would be an obstacle to Its profitable undertaking. 
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' Pifricvlturr. — Wntor is probably not available in Riifilcicnt quantity during 
the dry season. 

Iiopc-naUnr). — This is (lone on a small mmiIo for piivate pui poses in most 
r Hinges, > With impiovod methods and intioduction of suitablo machines it 
cot.ld he developed. Aloes and other fibio yielding plants glow extensively 
on the plains. The extinction of plantain fibre for ropes and weaving calls 
for development. 

— It is difficult to compete with the piofcssional basket- 
makers who arc in those parts a migraloiy caste of gjpsies These make 
tlio oidinary cooly baskets. If the manufacture of more claborato fancy 
articles in this line could be introduced it might affoid piofitahlo work in 
spare-line. Tlieie is caste prejudice ngninst doing suih uoik in the nun 
nioiiud Madias. 

Potion/ icork, at present confined to a pnrticulni caste, might profitably 
ho taken np by village agriculturists. 

Oil-prcniim could also be adopted by many villagers and tlioy might he 
encouraged to grow oil yielding crops. 

(</) Such work if undcriokcn by Government would undoubtedly oncournge 
the growing of n gi enter variety of crops by agriculturists which would not 
only bo piofitahlo in themselves hut would give scope foi better lotntion. 

(/) Yes I think there is much need for such an undertaking. 

(7i) The civic conscience is practically lion-existent in ruial life. Educa- 
tion with emphasis on civic responsibilities nnd propaganda by lantorn.lectines 
and pamphlets nio tlio only methods that can ho suggested. 

Qcfstiox 22. — Co-own vriov. — (n) The co-opeintive movement among fhe 
egricullural classes requiics much more supervision than is at present given. 
Intensive and educative work both fiom Government nnd non-official sources, 
where possible, is more important at present than extensive worb 

(h) (t) Whore these are opened in villages so ns to lncludo the caste land- 
holders along with the outcast agricultural lahomeis, tlio control of the 
societies pns-es into the hands of tlio caste people who sometimes make it 
the menus of exploiting the Inborn of tlio outcasts. Where such mixed 
lociotios are foimed the outcasts should he given an equal if not a gronter 
representation in the controlling board. Separate societies for agricultural 
laboureis are desired. 

(t'i) — (ir) The«o functions where found necessary should he invested in the 
credit societies. Purely credit societies nro too restricted in their funetions 
and onco loans are given they come to ho regarded with the snmo attitude ns 
that shown to the troublesome moneylender. 

fiZ) Uy no means Tho members do not know how to utiliso them properly 
and require guidance nnd help along proper lines. 

Qtrpsrrox 23. — GrNi'iuL Educvtiox. — (a) Tho existing system of education 
is far too litcraiy in its aim. It should he mndo more preetlcal by introduc- 
ing agricultural training wherever possiblo. Agriculture in this connection 
should not bo regarded merely ns a preimration for an agricultural enreor 
but mainly for the sake ol the practical interest which it will afford to the 
ctudy of all scientific branches of study. It will help to pioduce a more 
cultured nnd resourceful citircn. In Mailrns Presidency tho Agricultural 
Dopnitmeut restricts the Educational side of its function to Collegiate 
training and has never shown much concern in relating its educative wotks 
to the general school ginde. Tlio result would seem to l«' that the entrants 
to tho Agricultural College arc lads who liavo never had any prnctienl pie- 
piuation lor agricultural studies noi have they had their interest in ngri- 
„ culture quickened during their school enreor. They have come to a singe 
in life when they have to choose a Career and desit iug Government seivico 
of some kind they find in tho Agricultural Collego n menus of onteiing 
such service. 

<h) (t) TJic only moans T would .suggest is tho relating of agriculture to 
general rdnention ns already indicated. 
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(ji) Education is not compulsory in an} lural mens in the Madras 
Presidency. 

<r<) Among the lowoi classes it is largely duo to their economic condi- 
tion. Children nro sent to herd cattle ivlien they ought to ho in school. 
The hording of cattlo ensuies fit least a meal a day. whereas attendance at 
till oo ' docs not. Small childien in the homes have to be looked after while 
soth parents go to work and so childien are kept fioir school for this 
pin pose . 
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Oral Evidence. 

13377. The Ghaiiman: Rev. Sutherland, you mo in charge of the United 
Free Church Mission, ChingloputP — I have been in charge of it. 

1337S. You have put in a valuable note, for which my colleagues and I 
are greatly obliged. Do you wish to soy anything in amplification of this 
note before I proceed to ask you one or two questions P — No, there is nothing 
that occurs to me to say. 

13379. You say in the opening words of your note of ovidonco that your 
replies are based on personal experience as manager of a middle agricultural 
school located in a rural area, namely, the United Free Church Mission 
Agricultural School, Melrosapuram, in Chirgleput; iB the teaching there in 
the vernacular P — It is in the vernaoular. 

13380. Entirely? — Entirely; English is taught in the school; it is a 
combined agricultural and genernl educational school. 

13381. But this middle agricultural school is entirely vernacular? — It is 
cntiiely vernaoular so far as agriculture is concerned; the boys are also being 
taught the English language. 

13382. English is taught there as one of tho subjects of the curriculum P — 
Yes, it is a general education school as well. 

13383. You say, “and (2) of a high school located in a mofussil town 
(United Free Church Mission High School, Ohingleput) in which agriculture 
is tnnglit as an optional subject in tho Fifth and Sixth Forms.” There 
again, I take it, ’following the usual practice of tho country, English is the 
medium of instruction? — English is the language by which it is taught in the 
Fifth and Sixth Forms. 

13384, Jlre all subjects of tho middle school, other than agriculture, taught 
in English? — All tho boys who study there are fiom tho backwaid classes, 
-who do not know English. 

But certain of these boys after they go through this school, may go on 
thiougli high school education and wo do not want to block tho way for 
them by keeping English back ns it were. 

13385. Piecisely. What proportion of the boys who pass through the 
middle agricultural school mo of the bnckwnrd classes? — They are all of the 
backward yslasres. 

1338G. Practically allP — Yes; it is a Mission School established prindraally 
for our Christian people in those villages and they aio drawn largely from 
tho backward classes. 

13387. Is there a demand, in your experience, for education of that sort 
on the part of tho agriculturists, that is to say, on the part of parents of 
hoys not members of the depressed clnssesP — Since the agricultural classes 
have been started in the high school, tlie classes have become more popular. 
It is only four years ago that we began taking up agriculture in tho high 
school. I think in the first year thore woi e one or two out of these who joined 
the class, the second year thore woi o four, in the next year 18 nnd this year 
$U or 23. 

13388. Would you say that the agricultural teaching in the middle school 
is of a more efficient natuio than tho agricultural teaching in tho high 
school? — It is more practical. There is a farm attached, whereas in con- 
nection with the high school a number of other subjects are prepared for the 
School Final Examination and agriculture is only nn optional subject. 

13389. Would you call the first a vocational school? — The first is a purely 
vocational agiionltural school. 

13390. The second is definitely not 0 — It is definitely a high school in which 
agriculture is an optional subject. 

13391. In which agriculture is nn optional subject and, when it is taught, 
it is taught not porhaps so much ns a voention hut as a means of education 
and of turning tho boy’s mind towards agriculture ? — Exactly so. 
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lddy2 Hon many Lotus a neek of practical agriculture do yon give in 
the high school? — As a matter of fact in the high school there is not much, 
time for that. Tho hoy’s time table is pietty full up nith other things. 
Ho lins got to study Histoiy, English, Mathematics and various other subjects; 
but ne generally try to givo them tno 01 three hours a neelt for practical 
agriculture. They hare tho theoietical class every day. 

13393 What does that theoretical teaching amount to? — They follon tho 
curriculum drawn up by the Government, w Inch is snme as tho Soeondnijr 
School healing Certificate curriculum. Agriculture is one of the subjects of 
that scheme 

18394. Non do you think there is nny demand on the port of tho cultivat- 
ing classes for vocational vomncular middle schools among depressed classes? 
— X think if they realise! nliat it is, thoie would be. At present they do not 
icaliso the need for that typo of education, hut if the schools wero established 
and they begin to appreciate tho object cf such schools, thcro nould lio. 

13393 Do you think it is possible to givo that type of teaching in its best 
form without blocking the road of the hoys uho go to such a school, i.e., 
blocking thoir road to higher education in tho University? — Yes, J think 
so, it is quite possible. 

13396. You think it ran be done? — It can be done; that is our aim in the 
middle school. We make the education such that the boys can go right on 
into tho high school. 

13397. Can jou gue us nny pnitictilars ns to how many have gone? — 
About two or three go to high school every year. 

1339S. It is not a bad proportion. Out of hon many boys? — Wo bad 
about 50 boys in tbo school and you hnse got to remorabor that these boys 
are drawn from the depressed classes v, liose intellectual capacities nro not 
great and no can send only such boys that show ability ior higlior education. 

13399. How many Jcaro the school evorj yeni ? — Certain of those boys do 
not go on to high school; they nro taught up to the Second or Third Form, 
nhich ennhlcs them to pinctiso training as tenchers. 

13100 But how ninny boys, nltogetliei, leave the school every yonr?— 
About 6 or 7, I should think. 

13401. Of nhicli tno or three go on to the high school? — Yes. 

13402 Do these hoys pi ok up sufficient English early enough in life to 
take full advantage of teaching in English later on? — It usually moans that 
tho liovs lose a year after their tinining through being in the middlo school. 
Thoy ennnot ontor tho high school at tho standard thay left in the middle 
school They nro linckwnrd in English. They are not able to givo much 
time to English in middle school. 

13403. When was this middlo school established? — About 50 years ago; it 
was started as a purely agricultural rcbool and for many yenis it did not 
take up gonernl education. It was not a success os a purely agricultural 
school. About 8 or 9 years ago I stopped that and made it n general 
educational school and took hoys straight in from the villages into the 
school Boforo that it wnt a case of boys who had gone to the high school 
and Time probably not found fit. 

13404. Yon have got failures? — We have, fnilnres and they regard it more 
oi less as a penal settlement for having failed. It was not n success ns a 
purely agricultural school. It is now a general educational school. 

13405. When did you make tho change? — About 7 or 8 years ago. 

13106. So you hnvo liad plenty of time to see how it was going to work?—* 
We would liko to hove more time.. 

13407. Have any of yonr hoys of the middle school gone on to tho 
University 9 — No; very few of these havo tho capacity for University 
tinining. 

13108. In jour experience, nould it be possible for a boy of sufficient 
capacity to lose that year that you have spoken of as a result of learning 
English Into and to got into a Univcisity to take his degree? Are the two 
things compatible? — If jou liavo a boy uho is brilliant, he can go straight 
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on. But you have got to take an average boy nnd the intellectual abilities aro 
very low. 

1 13409. Aud the loss of that year would bo a tiemendous handicap? — I do 

not think it is very much for the class ot boy I am thinking of. 

13410. Have you any views about olementaiy education, other than the 
genet al effect of your argument hero upon thatP — The Mission with which 
1 am connected, in conjunction witji other Missions, is seeking to make the 
village schools more vocational, that is, to teach the boys ullage industries. 

13411. Which do you think ought to bo the mam objective in elementary 
education, locational development or tho attainment of hteiacy ? — I think 
you ought to combine both if possible. The school cuiriculum should not 
ho drawn up so as to bar any boy having ability fiom going on for high school 
and University education. At the same time you want a certain amount 
of vocational work in Older to tost the abilities of the boys. Coitain hoys 
may not have tho ability for high school education, but they may have 
pinctical turns which can ho observed and tho boys may bo guided ns to 
what they are to take up in after-life. 

13412. Does that mean control in cleinontary schools oi piimary schools? 
How long do you find that tho mnjoiity of yom boys stay m those primary 
schools? — The infant class is usually a veiy laigo class nnd tlie next standard 
is about 50 per cent of it. 

13413. Fifty per cent leakage P — 50 per cent leakage. 

13414. And the next ? — The nest is probably nnothor 60 per cent. _ That 
is, in tho village school of 30 hoys you would probably liavo 3 or 4 in tho 
4th Btaudard, and 6 or 6 in the 3rd standnrd. 

13415. Of every 100 entering the infant class, how many attain literacy? — 
T am tnlking of tho depiessed classes only now. 5 per cent, I think. 

13416. 5 por cont attain literacy? — Yes. 

13417. And liow many retain literacy? — I think 5 per cent. 

13418. You do not think they relapse? — No. 

13419. Can you give us nny figures of classes oilier than depressed classes? 
— I nm afraid not Wo liavo some schools for caste students; but it is a 
high school where you have solcot hoys, who nio sons of officials and others. 

13420. Are you attempting anything in the form of adult education or 
night classes for adults? — Wo have night schools in most of tho villages, but 
the adults do not come to them. It is largely childicn who are not able 
to attend tlie school during tho day because of tlioir work that come. 

13421. Is it good for them to sit tip at night? Wlini is thoir ngor — 
It depends on tho village. In certain villages tho night schools consist 
largoly of students who ought to bo in she day school. In other villages you 
get bigger lads of 18, 20 or 25. 

13422. Onn a child’s constitution stand up against the work of tho day 
and school at night? — Tho day work is not much, sitting under the tioc nnd 
looking aftor the cattle; it is not hard manual woik. 

13123. Thoy do not como tired? — Sometimes they aie inclined to ho 
sleepy, hut I think they me able to follow tho lessons and niako good 
progress. 

13424. But you have no adult education as such? — No. 

13425. Have you ovei considered the possibility of any such education? — 
Tho night schools aro open to adults nnd. as I say, in ccrtnin of those night 
schools wo have lads of 25 leading. 

13426. Aie they onsy or difficult to tench nt that ago? — You have only two 
boms in the evening to tench them and you cannot expect them to make as 
much progress ns children of day schools; but what progress thev make 
as good. 

13427. They learn to lend and write? — Yes. 

13428, Does it take tho average young man long to do that? — About 3 or 4 
yeais. 
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13429. 3 or 4 jenrs iu a nigbt school boforo lio can lend and write P— 
Yes, if lio attends lcgnlarly. Our groat difficulty with the village school is 
tbo irrogninrity of the children and tho adults. For a time it may bo 
popular to attend tho night school; after a time they cease to attend. A 
great deal depends on the teacher and on othor attractions. 

13430. Is the teaching in English oi in tho lornacular? — Vernacular 
entirely. . 

13431 I see, on page 402 of jour written replies, that jou express an 
opinion upon the vnluo of agiicultural knowledge m officers of the public 
sen ices other than the Agricultural Service. lias it over occurred to you 
th.it n degree in rural economy at tho TJnnesity might bo helpful in that 
di icction? — I should think it would, hut my experience is entirely with the 
noddle school and high school bojs. My feeling is that agiicnlturo ns a 
subject is i elated with all tho othci subjects and it gives a practical turn to 
other studies. 

13132 Haro ninny of jour middle school hoys gone back to oultixation as a 
piofcssionf — Some of them, yes. 

13133. Can jou giro us the proportion who go back to fho field ? — The 
pioportion that will go back to the field will consist ino-tly of tho hoys who 
nro not very bright Inc boys who do best have other openings for them. 
Tlioy becomo teachers in tillages and some of them go on to tho high school. 

13434. So that, exon in. the ease of tho depressed classes, the fact stands 
that the tendency of education is to di.iin the land of tho hotter brninsP — 
J.xactly; I think so. 

13433 Hnvo jou ox or considoicd the possibility of dprising n. system of 
education which would sol have that effect P — Tho xocational school has tho 
effect of gixmg the boys who nttend it sumo practical training oxen if they 
go hack to their x-illngcs. Tlioy can benefit by what they linro lenmt at 
school. That is, tho hoc who is not (it to go on to a high school if he has 
leen at a xocational school lias learnt pinctical things which ho can put to 
uso. 

1313G. But, on jour own showing, tho gi cater part or exen your middle 
xcinncnlnr xocational school boj’s find occupation away from tho fnlm? — 
Wo as a Mission roqui.o a certain number of these boy« ns tencheis in our 
rural schools and xxc absorb them as such in tho Mi-sion schools. The 
other Missions al«o employ our boys, 

13137 Tlaxo you a sjsten of sottling the sons of dopressed classes on the 
land? Hnxc they an opportunity of returning to cultivation*’— Wo hnvo 
tluee settlements in tliu Mission district of which I hnvo beon in charge. 
The land is fully occupied liy old settlers who base been tlicro for tho last 
20 or 30 years. Thoio is nolnnd avail able for the boys wo turn out noxv. 

13133. So that the questions which I put nnd the answers you gavo have 
got to bo read in tho light of tho fact that these boya_ from the dopressed 
classes have, for tho most part, no opportunity of using their vocational 
knowledge ns tillers of the soil. Ts that the position 9 — Tlio system that 
proxails in the x lUngcs is that tho man of the dopressod classes is usually 
the cultivator nnd not tho owner ot tho land. The boy’s parents may bo 
icsponsiblo for tbo cultivation of a coitain number s' fields which are the - 
pioperty of a ensto man, a Brahmin oi Mudalinr. 

13139 Ho xrorks ns a rule as an aguculturol Inborn or? — No, ho gets a 
share in tho haivost, half or one-third, as tho case may he. 

13140. As remuneration? — Yes, lie is responsible for manure, for seed, 
for sxipplying ox*cij thing, nnd at tho harx r cst timo tho landowner comes 
and takes axvay half the incomo, 

18111. You distinguish botwoen the agricultural labourer xvho works for a 
v.igo and tho man who labours on tho soil nnd xvho is lomunernted in kindP — 
Yes, thoro is a difforenco I think. The man xxho cnltimtes for n shaie of tho 
pt educe has get a hold on tho land, a tenure on the land which Gox eminent 
recognises jusr as mnch as tlio landowner. 
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13442. If that is so, has lie anything which he can leave to his son in tho 
way of right? — I think 60 . 

13443. Can you speak ns to tho details of that fact? — It ib quite common 
in South India. It is tho universal practice I think in most of the villages 
with tho caste peoplo on tho land, When tho caste people own the land 
they ask one of the depressed class mon who has had tho Kvdiuaram right 
as distinguished from the Mclvaram right to cultivate tho land. I do not 
know if that is communicable from father to son. I think it is. 

13444. Dcwan Bahadur Raghavayya: Is he not a tonant-at-will on tho 
Last const? — He has got a hold on the land. I am subjoct to correction. I 
believe that is tho position. 

13445. You are referring to tho zamindari tenants. In the ryotwari tracts 
there is no hold on the land except in Malabar? — I think it is different here. 
If he is turned out ho can go to court. 

13446. Sir Henry Lawrence: "Which district aro you speaking of? — 
Chingleput. 

13447. The Chairman: In the case of tho district you are familiar with, 
is tho practice to depend upon tho total yiold or a fixed sump — Total yield. 

13448. Dcwan Bahadur Rayhavayya: So that ho has no incontivo to 
increase tho total yiold? — On the Contrary, tho system discourages the man 
from improving his land. If a man manures his soil and sponds 30 or 40 
rupees on improving tho soil he gets an increased output of 60 rupees and 
the landowner takes away 30; so he is no better off. Tho ownor gets his 
share of tho improvement without putting anything into it. 

13140. I gather thnt you regard your middlo vernacular vocational schools 
mainly ns a training ground for teachers P — For teachers and for such hoys 
who may not have tho intellectual ability to become toochois. If they go 
back to tlicir villages they know something of agriculture and they enn 
appreciate tho pamphlets of the Agricultural Department in tho vornaoular 
and they have an open mind to improve agriculture. 

13450. Have jou any nconrnto account of tho careers of yonr hoys since 
you made arrangements for tho clmngo in tho curriculum of the school P — 
No, 1 hnvo not worked them out. But I know froiq personal knowledge that 
some of tho boys aro cultivating their own land. 

13151. They have gone to thoir lands? — Yes. 

13452. Aio >ou satisfied that tho losult of your training has been to 
improve thoir own officionoy? — They grow bettor crops. 

13153. You fool no hesitation in saying that? — No. 

13154. Do you think that thoy themselves appreciate tho fact that they 
have benefited from tlio course at tho school? — I think so. 

13135. Have you felt any demand fiom the cultivntois or owners for such 
teaching themselves once thoy have soon that bettor oiops result from this 
teaching P — -Well, in the enso of boys that T am thinking of, they aro on 
Mi’-rion lands in somo of these settlements. After being in tho settlement 
they have succeeded to their fathors’ lands in tlio settlement. A numbor 
-of outcasts do own their own lands. 

13460. I have some questions on education to put to you. Do you think 
it possible to do much nioro than infuse what is railed nn agricultural bias 
into the olemontaiy teaching without running tho risk, 3n some dogreo, of 
picjudicing tho piospccts of litoiaey. Do you think there is time to do 
moic than that? — I think so. I think that tho training in ngriculturo is an 
education in itself, 

18157. I am talking of clcinontniy odueation? — My oxpononro is based 
ori education in a middle tohool which has alto a boaiding home. All tho 
children arc living thcio in tho hostel. 

13458. "What is thoir ago? — Thoy come ihorc at 0 or 10 and continue 
till 11 or 15, They go to tho oidiunry village sohool nt nliout 6. Our 
method is, the best student'- in the village schools in tho 3td or 4th standard 
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who show interest In tho lessons nro brought to these scliools, nnd continue 
there for 4 or 5 years nnd then nro sent on to the high school. 

13459. In your view tho attainment of liternoy is tho first objective of 
education in lural areas?— I do not think it is. If ho wislios to mnke a 
good citiron, he would tako ail interest in tho affairs of the community. 

131G0 You do not logaid literacy ns tho channel fiom which these other 
adinntngos lion ? — It is not tho only channel. 

134GI. Have jou had dose personal expenonto of the co-operative move- 
ment? — Wo have sci oral societies in the villages in which I work nnd in which 
I have been interested 

13462 Wlint iiatnic of socictj ? — Credit societies 

13(63 You nio satisfied with the semces that they are rendering? — No, I 
am not satisfied, I do not think thoy nro doing ns smell as one would like 
them to do. For ono thing, wlion n society is established in n village it 
falls into the hands of tho cos to people. I think I mentioned that in these 
remarks nnd I have heard of eases in which outcast men will not get a 
loan tiulcss tlioj promise to sell their labour to the caste mail who is n member 
of tho pnnehajnt, nt n lower rate than lie can get in tho market. 

13461 Othorwiso thoy will not got the loan? — Quito so. 

13465. Wlint about tho annual general meoting? Is there any meeting 
at all? — I have been nt a meeting in which tho Director sat on ono side of 
tho street and tho outcast sat on tho othci side of tlio street. 

13466. Ono man ono vote, I suppose, ? — Hut if Uo exercised his vote 
contrary to the wishes of the wealthy members of tho panchnyat, ho would 
probably get no land to cultivate. 

13467. That is to say, ho cannot excieiso his vote** — He lins got to 
o.\crci6c it m favour of the pnnchnynt in his own interest. 

13469. Do you think tho notion of a co-operative organisation as n 
means of raising tho general tone and outlook of tho rnral population has 
been appreciated nt nil? — I think so It has been nppieeinted by tho people 
in the villages from the point of view that they get money at a very much 
lower interest; but I do not think the supervision is adequate; they simply 
nsk for loans because loans can lio got; they do not always use them for 
useful purposes; they scry often loan out themselves to somebody else who 
pays them higher interest. 

13169. And you nro convinced that in tho present state of progress 
further expert supervision from outside is requiied? — I think so. 

13170. You do not tlunk that a co-operative credit society which has 
gieater means of placing facile cicdit is likely to improve in tlio long rnn? — 
1 do not think so unless n man is trained how to use his society for his ov n 
benefit. . . 

13471. Can jon give an idea as to how ninny credit societies you have been 
familiar withr — 20 or 30. They are all of tho depressed classes. 

13472. Of those, can jou point out a singlo ono which is conducted on a 
thoioughly satisfactory basis? — No, not ono. 

13173. Have yon any experience of co-operation in rural areas amongst 
peoples other than tho depressed classes? — No, except in certain villages 
whcio tho ro-opeintivo societies serve both the depressed classes of the village 
end also tl>o higher castes. 

13471. Have you experience of co-opoiative societies destgued to under- 
take the financing of new village sites for dopiessed classes boing settled on 
Government uncultivated lands? — Sonic .sears ago I tried an oxporimont 
with regard to ono of our settlements. Wo arranged, that tho co-oporativo 
society should take the whole settlement from the Mission before the land 
was given to individual enltivniois oil tho roram system; that is, they paid 
us a ccit.tin proportion of their harvest. That wns very unsntisfnctorv , th-jy 
could not pay tho money. Wo did not even get enough to pn,v the. Govern- 
ment tax Same years ago we oiganiscd a co-operative farm society in which 
Hie co -operative society paid a fixed rent for the whole of the settlement 
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to tlio Mission and they themselves ran the whole settlement. That w as- 
arranged th tough Iho Co-opcrnth e Department and tlio Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The local officials took an intoiest in the formation of the society, 
hut unfortunately the officials who wore there at the time of tlio organisation 
■note tramieired. I think wo made certain mistakes to begin with. Tho 
agricultural officct advised tho glowing of crops which were not suited to 
tho village and that rathot discouraged tho people 

13475. Do you think there is a oonsideinblo body of opinion which holds 
that otio way of advancing the true mt wests of the rural population is to 
attempt sumo revival of tho ancient system of communal government, that is, 
self-government by the panolinyats or some such bodies ? — Yes. 

18476. Do you think that is a feasible preposition? — Yes, to a limited 
extent. 

13477. Do you think that, in the t aso of education, to which we me 
addressing omselves, an attempt to hand ovei the function of general 
du ect ion and general ndministi atiou of educational mutters to pancluiynts 
will ho fraught with success? — What may seem right from a theoretical poult, 
of view may not ho right from a practical point of view. I do not think 
fiorn a practical point of viow it would bo n success, though one would lllto 
to see that. 

13178. Where do you think the weak spot cxisth in that scheme? — I do not 
think that, in tlio agricultural aicns, tlio standard of education among tho 
village poople is sufficient to undertake anything of that sort. 

13470 Wluit do you think of tho calibre of tonchois in tlio villngc schools 
on the average? — They aie of rathor poor material. 

13180. In your experience, are they ol the mrnl population or aro they of 
tlio nrh.ui population? — Rural, largoly, in tho elementary schools. 

13181. A good deal is said about the tenching of nature study; do you 
think the teaching of nnluio study to n small cla-s of twenty children is a 
difficult or an ensy tiling? — That depends upon tlio tonclier. 

13482. Do you fliink it is ensy or difficult? — For a good ninny tenehci x it 
would be difficult; they do it in such a wooden way that it is hotter for thorn 
not to do it at all. 

13183. Do you agiee with me that it is a good thing? — I think nature 
study is n very good thing in the elementary schools. 

13484. You lather agree with me that yon could not linve a more complete 
test of tenching capacity than the capacity to teach nature study? — I ngreo 
with you. 

13185. What propoition of the rural teachers is fit to tnke a class out 
and give half an liont’s teaching on nature studyP — Thai would depend 
upon my standard; if it is to ho attempted and done in a fniily satisfactory- 
way I do not think any of them would give a real and proper lesson m 
nature study. 

13480. A mail must lonrn fust befote ho can tench others? — Exactly. 

13187. Sir Jinny Lnmnur; Have you any experience of the men of Ihe 
depressed classes who have gone ovoixens and como back to this country? — 
Yes. 

13488. Do they impiovc their intellectual stnndmd oi their economic 
standard b,v so doing? — Decidedly they do 

13180. Arc they bettor or worse citizens after thoy return? — Well. I 
would not like to generalise; some ol them are vciy much imptoved by 
going to tho hills, and fo the ten plantations whore they mnko money. (Vu'd 
when they como bank they spend thoir mono} in educating tlieii children. 
1 know of a cast jusl now whore n lnngani has lofurned to his village fioin 
the lea esfnles and has given 31s. 800 iot building a school in his village, 
which is hull the cost of the building. I find there arc othcis who spend 
thoir money on drink and are worthless; they domornlire otliei young lads 
of the village. So that, you cannot very well generalise, hut I think on tho 
whole it is good. 
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13190. Have yon any inch men who have gone overseas to Bui ma or 
Ceylon® — Thoro used to ho a number of them who came back from Natal; I 
do not know about Bui ma , a few have como back from Coylon also. 

13191 In then case, me they bettor or worse? — I think economically they 
me better 

13192 Have you any nows on emigration elsewhere, for example, to 
Fiji, Guiana, oi other countries? lime you any experience of that?~I 
always encourage tho people in tho villages ulio mo very poor to go to the 
tea estates in tho Nilgms; it is n very good thing; they got very good 
wages, and they como back bettor off. 

18493. You approi o of tins sort of seasonal migration? — Yos. 

13194. As regards tho question of drink yon spoko of, liavo you made any 
otimato as to the amount that is spent on dunk by those classes? — No; I 
hate never made anj estimate Tho people among whom I work are not 
officially nllowed to drink; but it is an onl uo are always up against. 

13195. IVlint about pcoplo outsido your immediate converts? — I do not 
think it is as great among the depressed classes as is sometimes imagined. 
It is common among the lower classes, but there arc also a number of caste 
pcoplo above the depress’d classes among whom drink is preralont. 

13496. Has any inquiry been made to show what proportion of their 
wages is spent on drink? -No. 

13197. The Chairman ■ Arc all tho boys in tho schools yon describo 
Christinns? — Not in tho high school. In tho high school qnito a number of 
hoys nio sons of officials, minis, lawyers and such like. I got a teacher the 
other day to raako a list of tho presont hoys showing what their composition 
is. At tho present time wo have in our Fifth Form 22 hoys studying and 
fulij 60 per cent of thorn have land of thoir own ; one boy’s father owns 300 
acres. 

1319S. I nskod whether they wore Christians ? — No; they nro not 
Christians; some of them nro Christinns hut not all of thorn. 

13199. In tlio middle school they nro all Christians?— Tlioy aro all 
Christians of the dopressed classes. 

13300. .Sir Ganga Ram.' Is your institution something like Mr. 
Higgmbottom’s? — I merely nim at tho high school standard; ho nims at a 
University standard. 

13301. Hme you any land attached to your Mission? — Attached to our 
vocational middle school wo linvo got 30 or 40 ncres. 

13302 llaso not Government helped you by the grant of some land for 
tins purpose? — Tlio wliolo of tho land whero the school is and tho land for 
tho settlement was originally granted by Government about 40 years ago. 

13303. Is it dry land or wot land?— It is dry land; wo have dug wollb 
and improvod the land that was wasto jungle. 

‘ 13301. It is nearly 40 acres® — 1Yo got 75 acres at that time from Govern- 
ment and wo have ictained 30 acres for school purposes and utilised the rest 
for the settlement. 

13305. Do tho dopressed classes como to tho high school? — Yos. 

13506. Do the other castes mix with them quite freely? — Yes, qnito freely. 

13307. There is no caste trouble? — No. 4 

13303. In tlio Punjab very iaige areas of good land have been given to 
tLe Snliation Army and to Missions for this purpose? — Yes 

13509. You have given a list of the industries suitable for tlio mala 
population. Do you do anything foi tho female population® — TYe have lately 
begun Inco-innkmg. 

13510. Yon do tencli them? — Yes. 

13511. Anything else? — No, not for girls. 

13312. Do you tench them practically? — Yes; they make laco. 

13318 On a commorci.il s t nlo? — Yes. 
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1351 1. Wlmt amount can they earn? — A good lnce-makor can mako Rs. 10; 
Rs. 6 <o Rs. 6 is the average. 

13515. Do yon tencli nerving? — Wc linvc weaving in the vocational middlo 
school ns a sub-industrj* ; we have a couple of looms thoro. 

13516. Do you loach them carpentry?— We teach all our boys to use 
the chisel. 

13517. Not regular furniture-making? — No; wo do not. 

1351S. There will bo n great demand for them oveisons if you teach them 
carpontry?— Wo nro working among tho agricultural classes; if you take 
a body and tench him to weave, ho is up agninst tho weaving casto. 

13519. 1 am thinking of emigration; you will help thorn a giont deal if 
you tescli them carpentiy which can bo learnt in one oi two years P— Wo 
teach them to n«o the hnmnor and the chisel and to pioparc their villago 
tools. 

13520. Tho Punjab carpontois aio in very great demand; they got very 
good wages? — I see. 

13521. Sir Thomas Middlrton: Roys from tho primary school go to tho 
middle school at the age of ten. When do you begin toaching them ngri- 
eultme? — They begin uglitnway; they go to tho Holds, tow, leap, water tho 
lands, and do various other jobs I think n little lator they join tho 
ngiicuHuml tlieoieticnl cla's 

13522. About the ago of 12? — Yes. 

18523. And lor liow long mo they in that class 1 * — They go on till they 
leave the school; a grant deal dopcmls upon the singe the boy has icachotl 
iu his lirci.uy education 

13524, He may bo in the ngrieiiltmnl class for anything fioin ono to 
tliieo years? — Fiom one to five joins, Tho boys get scholarships from the 
Industrial Deportment foi five yeais: they nro gotieially o spec ted to stay 
five jonrs. 

13525. Some of your Ijoj s will lease tho middlo school at the ago of 16P — 
About that: 16 or 17. 

J3520. When they entci (lie agricultural elms nro they able to read cosily 
in tho scinnculai ? — Yes; T think they nio able to icad pretty well. 

13527. Who toaohos them agriculture? — Wc have llio Superintendent of 
tho fnim; ho was trnined at Coimbatore, which is practically a diploma 
couisp. 

1352 5 And he takes the theoretical part? — Ye*, and ho is a 1*0 responsible 
for the tann work. 

13529. How* me tlmy piovided with loading material, text-books and so 
on? Do you use bulletins or leaflets issued by (he Agrioultuinl Depmtment? 
— They mo supplied to tho inrm, but you menn the elms books? 

13530. tJevc you any clns. books? — Tlioie is one class book in tho mna- 
oular, in Tnniil, “ Benson’s Indian Agricultuio " ; it is voiy much out of 
date, still that is the only hook which is available at tho piescnl time. 

13531. Would you agio?, then, that there is giont need for a more modern 
and suitable book for the (toss? — Yes. hut the Superintendent knows English 
i cry well, and we supply bins with n good many books in English. 

33532. Ho translates them 0 — Yes. 

18033. Ax that ago, nolo taking is a very* Blow proco«s; without printed 
material, it must lie a slow business getting tho boys thiough any consider- 
able courso? — It is not like University lectin cs. 

13531. 1 know, hut how is tho teaching dono? — It is largely practical 
woik. and the hoys arc encouraged to study natural history by collecting 
specimens, and tho teacher talks io them about what they bring in. 

13535. He would fell them about tlio crops grown, and what sort of 
treatment diffoient ciops leguircd nnd so on? — fes, 

13536. And all has got to bo dono with the help of nil old test-hook nnd 
such notes as the teacher may pure them P- 1 — Yes, 
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18537. You ngiee that even if the hoys do not return to the land fiom 
•the middle school, they could bo absorbed ns teachers, and that they would he 
very useful members of tho community' 1 — I think so 

13338. The object of jour high school tiaining is to inteicst in agricultural 
submits classes who are not actually engaged in ngricnltnio; that is my 
reading of your memorandum? — That is one of tho effects of introducing 
agi icultui al classes 

13530. The agucultural class lias gone up lather lapidly m numbers, up 
to 28 tn 4 yeais, what is the peicontnge of passes? Has it been very 
satisfaetoiy 9 — Vcrv satisfnctoiy ; taking the maiks, the average mark for 
agriculture is something about 85 or 40 I foiget exactly what the figure 
was, but it is above *10 per cent. It is above tho average for the Presidency. 

13540 Sc. long t» yom pci cent ago of passes is satisfactory , yon may expect 
that the class will increnso lapidly 9 — Yes, it is an inducement to the boyB. 

13541. Dr Jlyilrr I want to ask you whetliei, apart fiom tlio humane 
and civilising agency of the Chinch, thcic ate any other agencies engaged 
m welfaie work among the depiessed classes 9 — In the particular area in 
■wlucli I am working 9 

13542. In that pniticulnr area, oi among the depressed classes generally, 
is theie any such agency npait fiom the Chinch 9 — I have not come acioss 
any in iClungleput 

13513 T)o the membeis of the depressed classes in the niea with which 
you are familial complain to you that they do not got then fair Bhaie of 
the watei from Government canals 9 — Not very frequently 

13514 Have they complained to yon that they do not get their fair 
share of the glazing aieas which have been placed under tho pnnclinyatsP — 
No, I do not think that we have had complaints of that sort. 

13545 What is youi opinion about the drink evil among tho depiessed 
classes 9 Is it increasing or decreasing 9 — I think it is increasing, judging 
by the income that is got from toddy shops. 

13546. Sir Gani/a Dam: How - incieased 9 — By the lent paid by the lessees 
af toddy shops, that is talking of di inking in gouoinl, not of tho depressed 
classes; a teddv shop light out m the village will pay Rs 100 to Rs. 200 
a month ns lent to Government 

13547. Hr. Iiyder Aio yon nvvnio that tile declared policy of tho Madras 
Government is tho policy of minimum of consumption with the maximum of 
levcmie 9 — Yes. 

13348 "M v question lefcncd particularly to the depressed classes. Would 
you regard it as a sign of prosperity, that they are getting moie money and 
spending more on dunk 9 — I do not know whethor it is n sign of prosperity; 
T suppose it must be. I iccently had a petition from a certain liamlot of tlio 
outcast; they asked mo to take steps to icpresent to Government to get 
the toddy shop removed, beenuso they said when they came home in the 
evening with money in their hands they could not pass this place without 
spending it on drink. They themselves sent in a petition which I forwarded 
to the Collector, and tho toddy shop was lemoved fiom that place. 

13519. The Chairman: You liavo given the fact that higher rents are 
being paid for toddy shops than wan the case some time ago. Is it within 
youi knowledge that the number of toddy shops ib being reduced as a 
deliberate policy? — It is not within my knowledge; I have tiled to get some 
■shops lemoved, but I could never got them to do so. 

13550 Ts their number being reduced at nil in the district with which 
you are familiar? — I do not think so. 

13551. Do you not think theie aie fewer of them than tlieie used to ho? — 
If there nro fewer, it is very little less. 

13552. Jf there were fewer of them, it would not suiprise you if rents 
had gone up? — No, I suppose it acts in that way. 

13553. Sir Henry Zatorence: Was this shop that you lefeired to closedP — 
It was removed from that quarter. 
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13554. Deioan Bahadur BaghUvayya: Is it within* your knowledge that the 
levenuo fiom toddy is also going down, both under country liquor shops and 
under tree tax? — I do not know; I have not studied it. 

18555. There haB been a fall of over 15 lakhs in one year. You say that 
you me giving vocational agricultural education in the Third and Fourth 
Foims of the high school at OhingleputP — Yes. 

13556. Is it very different from tho education which you give in your 
vernacular middle school at Melros.ipurarn? — In the Third and Fourth Forms 
•they teach agriculture as required by Government as a vocational subject; 
•that is where tho boys are expected to do work with their hands, giving an 
•opportunity for practical work; and in these classes the boys go out to tho 
'field and work; there is no theory taught there, but they are taken out by 
the teacher, and when theie is a wet day or for any other reason the class 
cannot go out to work in the open nir, he talks to them; but in the Third 
.and Fourth Forms it is largely piacticnl work. 

13557. That is the sort of education given in the vernacular middle school 
as wellP — Yes; in the vernacular Bchool we teach them theory as well; they 
Turns a tegular class for theory. 

13569. Practically, it is tho same sort of education? — Yes. 

18559. Yon have had some boys passing through those Third and Fourth 
Forms in the high school at Chinglcput? — Yes. 

13560. Have any of them dropped out after the Third Form? TTruo any 
of them gone back to the laud instead of going on to the Fifth and Sixth 
Forms? — I cannot toll you; 1 ltnvo not got tho statistics. 

13561- Can yon lecollecl nny such case or cases? — I might explain that I 
'have not been manager of the school for 2 years; I am at oilier woik now 
and am not at present in touch with the school. 

13662. My object in putting that question is this: supposing you come 
•up to tho middle school stnndnid, when tho boy pnsses tho elementary stage 
nnd comes into the First Form and fiom tho Fiist to the Third Form, if you 
give him practical education in tho vernacular in ngrioultnre in the general 
school, would the extra yenr, that you rofor to as necessary for equipping 
him with the nocessary knowledge to go on to the high school, ho a very 
great handicap to his going on to tho University? — I do not think so. 

13563. The average ago at which a boy passes tho school final at a school 
-of general instruction is 16, is it notP — Yes, 16 for a boy who hns been at a 
high school from 6 years of ago, but yon must remember that the boys I 
have been dealing with aro boys who have been in a village school to begin 
with, and they piohably stayed there longor than they ought to have, 
because of the conditions of the village schools, nnd these boys have come on 
later into the middlo school. 

13564. Thnt is, boys of tho depressed classes? — Yes. 

s 

13565 I am referring to hoys who do not belong to tlio .depressed classes ; 
they generally come to the school at 6 or 7 P — Yes. 

13566. Tn tho enso of those hoys one year would not matter much — Those 
boys will not lose one year; it is only in the case of the boy in tho middle 
school in kfelrosnjmrnm coming on to tho high school thnt ho would lose one 
year because of his English. 

13567, Even in spite of the fnot thnt they take agriculture ns a vocational 
subject in Forms 3IT and TV, you say they need not have an extra yenr to get 
sufficient equipment in English to pass on to the University after matricula- 
tion? — No; the vocational training given in the Third nnd Fourth Forms 
onlv amounts to about 2 hours a week, two periods n week in some classes; 
it does not interfere with their progress in other subjects 

13563. Do yon think that sort of education is enough to give the studont 
who passes through this school of general instruction an agricultural binsP — 
Ho, I do not think that is adequate ; it must be tnken up more seriously. 
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13569. Why do you call them vocational classes ? — That is tho name given 
to them by Government. The Madras Government, a few years ago, en- 
couraged managers to start vocational classes of all sorts, and I at that 
time started agriculture in the Third and Fourth Forms. Befoie that, I 
had the Fifth and Sixth Form boys studying agriculture as an optional 
subject, but I took it up m the Third and Fourth Forms when Government 
n'-hed us to introduce this vocational training. 

13670 In your opinion, is this education that you give them in the Third 
end Foui tli Forms a very useful piece of education? — It is slight. It is 
useful m gmng the boys a rest from class studies foi one period in the 
day; they get out into the fields, get fresh nir and study plant life, hut it is 
not serious agricultural tiaining. 

13571. Does it quicken their interest in agriculture at all? — I think it 
does, I think it ought to. 

13572. Next as to the tenant acquiring the right to cultivate his land. 
I am not discussing the policy of it. I do not say that it is not desirable to 
give the tenant the light of permanent occupnncy; but nro you suro thnt 
occupation for 4 or 12 years gives tho man an innliennble or inheritable right 
in the land in tlieso districts ? — I understand it does. 

13573. Hns it been tested in a court of law? — I think so. 

13574. It is within your knowledge? — I know that when a landowner 
wishes to get rid of liis cultivator, he tries to move hint about from field to 
field; if he hns 2 or 3 fields in his land, he puts the man who is cultivating 
one plot this year on to the next plot next year, and so keeps him moving, 
so a*, to prevent lum from getting his tenure. 

13576 You are refoiring to tho landowner’s apprehension? — The landowner 
fears thnt if for 11 years the man is cultivating the same plot, tho cultivator 
gets that light and he cannot turn him oil. 

13576 It is within your knowledge that it is the policy of Government to 
reserve lands in every district for assignment to the members of the depressed 
classes 0 — Yes 

13577. Has any attempt been made by your Mission to obtain more land 
ill the Chingloput district for your settlers P— Just recently I have applied to 
Government and they are going to assign some acres of disafforested land; 
but there has been difficulty in the Cliingleput distnot on account of the 
mirasi rights, which has interfered with Government in assigning the lnnd. 

13578. In your written memorandum you say that fiuit-growing is rather 
uncertain on the plains around Madras; thnt mangoes me extensively grown 
but it is an uncertain crop. Do you mean to say thnt the mango is more 
susceptible to sensonal changes in legard to yield, thnn other fruit trees? — 
Yes; some years you get a heavy crop of mangoes and other years, without 
any reason, the mango crops seem to fail. 

13579. Does not that apply equally to other crops? — No; I do not think 
so. We glow jack trees and that is a steady ciop; coconuts, too, gite a 
stendy income, but you cannot rely on mangoes giving a steady income year 
Jjy year. 

13530. Is it not within your knowledge that in the adjoining district of 
Chittoor they grow sweet limes und sour limes very extensively? — I think 
I have heard they do. 

18581. Do you think it would bo possible to extend the cultivation of tho'e 
fmits to your district? — I think so; I think it is quite likely they might do 
very well. 

13532. I believe the banana oan be grown very successfully?— We grow 
banana; I did not regaid banana as a fruit tiee, but I suppose it is. 

13583. Gfanga Bam: Have you any lac cultivation? — No. 

13534. The Baja of Parlakimedi : What home industries do you teach your 
boys and girls 0 — On the farm we teach them weaving, fibre extraction from 
certain plans; wo do plantain fibre extiacting, also and coconut fibie; they 
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xunko ropes and baskets; they are taught to uso the potter’s wheel, and we 
tiy to introduce any little industry that conies along. 

1S5S5. Oarpet weaving? — No; ordinary dhotis and saris, towels and such 
like things. 

13586. Do you encourage any of these coir industries P — No; wo mnke 
ropo only; we' have not sufficient time to teach the boys all these things. 
"We give the boys a choico; if a boy shows a gift for weaving we allow him 
to work longer on the loom; wo allow him moio time on whatever ho shows 
a gift for. You cannot tench every boy everything. 

13587. Do you not encourage scricultuio as a subsidiary industry? — I do 
not think it would do in Madras. 

135S8. It does well in parts of the Madras Presidency and undor the 
same conditions can yon not do it? — Some years ago 1 enquired into tlio 
possibility with regard to Chingleput in particular nnd I understand the 
heat in two months of tho year is so groat that it would actually kill tho 
mo ills or worms. 

136S9. Has it over been experimented on and tried? — I have not hoard of 
anybody trying it; you would havo to buy now seeds every year. 

13590. In your agricultural training do you include also kitchen-garden- 
ing, growing vegetables? — The boys grow vegetables for thoir own use. It 

right out in a village atea whoio there is no market for selling tho 
vegetables. 

13391. Have they any extras to sellP — They do sell a little vegetables and 
jopcs to the villagers around; they do not bend any to Madras; they get 
a sale for everything they mnke on the spot. 

13592. How is the money utilised, the money got by selling these things? — 
That goes for tho maintenance of tho school. Tho boys ato boarded free 
and tho income that they make by tlieso industries goes towards their board. 

13593. Js nny encouragement shown, by presents or anything of that 
sort, to boy6 showing greater efficiency?— Yes, prizes are given; we encourage 
them in every possible way. We al*o moke grass mats there ; that is another 
industry wo teneb. 

13591. What do you use the gross mats forP — They aro coir mats which 
arc u«ed to sleep on. 

13595. Ta enough attention paid to tho local crops of tho distriot of 
Chingleput? Do you concentrate upon anything particularly? — Wo grow 
various kinds of paddy; wc try some of tho bettor varieties. Sugarcane wo 
grow to a ccitnin extent. Wo began growing Cambodia cotton but gnvo it 
up, not entirely because of tho trouble with disenso but heenuso wo could 
not get it ginned locally. Wc were tho only peoplo locally who were growing 
it so that we should hnvo to send it down south for ginning. There is not 
sufficient growing in this area to make it pay an individual ryot to take 
it up. 

13596. So you adopt all tho improved methods of cropping, manuring nnd 
so on, necessary for each crop, ns iccoimnonded by tho department? — Wo 
try to follow their viows ns far ns possiblo. 

13597. Do you hold competitive examinations ? — Yes, they go in for the 
Government technical oxnmiuntions in ngricultuio. They aro held once a 
year nnd wo send tho boys up for those examinations; they get class prizes for 
their woik. 

13598. Ts anything sot apart sopnratc for tho depressed classes? Are they 
allowed to compete with the higher clns'os or is a sopnrate class hold for 
them? — I am speaking of this 3Iolrosnpuram vocational school which is 
restricted ontirely to depressed classes. 

13599. I thought you said you had taken other classes also P— Wo would take 
them if they enmo, but the other classes would not come and live with these 
hoys. 

13600. You hnvo no other class except tho depressed class? — Not in tho 
village vocational schools, but in tho high school wo havo all classes. 
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13G0X. Are competitive examinations hold in those high schools?— Yes; 
the boys go up for the School Pinal Leaving Certificate examination in 
agriculture, a public examination. 

13002. Are any pnzes awarded specially to the depressed classes, oi do 
all compete together? — No; all compete together. 

13003 rrofestor Gangulcc: Would you coll tho typo of middle school 
that jou proposed vocational? — The type of- middle school that 1 at present 
run? 

1300-1. Y 03 ? — Well, for want of a better name I call it vocational. 

18603. Or would you call it pro-vocational? — I ronliy do not know what 
distinction there is between tho two. Tho word lias been used again and 
again and nobody seems to be able clearly to define vocational training. 

13606. iiy difficulty is this: can you tench agricnltuic at that stage? — 
I think so; you cannot teach agriculture ns it is taught at Coimbatoio at 
tnnt stage, but ns suited for childicn. If you can toaclt any other subject, 
such ns Botany, to children at that ngo jou can snroly tench agriculture. 

13607. For instance, would n boy of that ngo understand the composition 
of tho coil 9 — When ho goes to tiie high school he would. 

13G08 In your vocational middle school? — No. I do not think so nt that 
stage What he is taught there is that certain ingredients are required 
for plant life. He is told what tiie soil is deficient in and ho is led to un- 
derstand that ccitain mnnutes help, lie learns that in a general way, not 
/scientifically. 

13609. For the supply of teachers which is of course very important, yon 
look to tho Agricultural College, do you? — We hnio only one tcnelior who 
is ti nined in agriculture, the Superintendent who is responsible for tho 
middle school; in the high school our teacher is a Coimbntoro College man. 
In the middle school we lm\o a man trained at Coimbatore 

13610. You say hcic that tho Agricultural Collcgo should aim at turning 
out teachers. Is that for these schools that you propose? — Yes. 

13611. What salary would you oiler a teacher in an agricultural middlo 
school? — He would be given probably the same salary ns a graduate in 
Bolnnj or in any other subject in the high school, who begins at about 
Ms 80 and goes up to abont lls. 200. 

13612. So that if you have agricultural middle schools of the typo that 
jou propose, you have to have a toailior whose salary would be about Ms. 80 
a month 9 — No, not in tho middle school. The teaching of agriculture in 
tho middle school would bo of a lower standard. I shonld say thnt a man 
who has been in tho high school, who has taken the school loming examina- 
tion. taking ngriculturo ns nn optional subject, and then had a course of 
teacher training, would ho fit to hold a post in tho middle school. But for 
high school work wo shonld want a graduate who Jins a Iso been trained aa 
a teacher. 

13613. Do you make nny distinction between the teacher in agriculture 
and a scientific ngrieultuiist? — Yos ; What I menu by a scientific agri- 
culturist is tho typo of man thnt Coimbatoio is turning out just now. 

13614. You do not 'think thnt Coimbatore is turning out teachers? — To 
teach as a profession icquiros special training. If you nio going to get one 
of those men to hocorao a teacher in agricnltuic in the high school it would 
be necessary to train him in teaching methods. 

13615. Onn one describe your agricultural middlo school at Melrosapuram 
as a community centie? — No, I do not tliink it has yet developed into that. 

13610.. Whnt is the attitude of tho tillage folk towards your school? — 
Well, tho avoiago village person does not approve of anything in tho nature 
of mnnunl labour; when you take a boy away irom his village and take him 
to tho school tho idea is that ho is over after going to study books and that 
it is ratlior degrading for him to go back to his village and take any share 
in agricultural work. When I changed tho Melrosapuram school some years 
ago from being a purely agricultural school to a vocational agricultural 
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school, I sent about 20 or 30 boys from a boarding 6ckool in Chinglopnt to 
this rural school. Out of those 20 or SO not one ai rived there ; thoj refused 
to come to o place where they had to do agricultural woilc. So we had to 
close down the sohool, and for seveial mouths wo had no school. Gradually 
they came back one by one and I told them they must go through this school 
if they were to go on to high school education. 

18617. In this sohool of yours, do you have occasional meetings, lantern 
lectures, and bo on? — Occasionally, yes. 

13618. Do ihe villagers attend? — Yes. 

13619. Other than the Christian community? — Once a year we have a great 
gathering there for two days. 

13620. And the villagers attend? — Yes; the villagers attend; we have 
ploughing matches and agricultural demonstrations open to all the Christians 
in all the villages. 

13621. Can you tell us why the rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? Do you come in touch with schools other than your 
own, other elementary schools than those run by missionaries? — I have a 
little to do W'ith municipal schools ; I am a member of the Municipal Council 
in Chingleput; but they are of course in the municipal area. 

13622. So you lmvo had occasion to study these rural schools in different 
parts of the Presidency? — I cannot say I have studied it. 

13623. I should like to know from you, ns an experienced educationalist 
and social worker, why these rural schools arc not being developed into 
community centres? What is lacking? — I am talking of the depressed 
classes. The average villager sends his boy to school with the idea that he 
should go out from the village and make a living by teaching or by Borne 
other means. He does not recognise the value of knowledge foi its own 
sake, or as oeing anything that would be of use to him in the village itself. 

13624. Whnt me your views on the teaching of agriculture at Mogn in the 
Punjab? — I have never been there; it seems to be very successful; it is a 
line on which our Mission lias tried to work in training its tencliers down 
June. ' 

_ ,13625. Was your curriculum drawn up by the Mission or did you have 
some official expert advice? — In the middle school or the high school? 

13626. In hothP — In the high school the curriculum was prescribed by the 
Government for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. For the middle 
school we used to follow the syllabus prescribed tor the Government technical 
examinations in agriculture. A few years ago the agricultural examination 
was dona away with in the technical examinations. We follow a syllabus 
of-nur own now. 

13627. On page 402, yon say thnt a knowledge of agriculture would be of 
value to all Government servants and specially to revenue officers. Do you 
hnve occasions to come in contaot with revenue officers? — I meet them 
occasionally. 

- 13628. You felt that ii these officeis had some training in agriculture 
they would he moro useful to the people? — A great deal of their work consists 
of nppraising of crops in the villages. They have got to deal with the ryot 
and his income from this and other sources. My idea of agriculture is that 
it is nn educational subject in itself, quite apart flora the fact whether a boy 
becomes an agriculturist in after-lifo or not. It is a help to the teaching 
of all the sciences; it includes a certain amount of botany, some science 
and Some biology. 

13629. Wo see that from your note. Has the Director of Agriculture 
visited these interesting experiments that you are carrying on in Chinglepnt 
and Mclvosapi.ram? — I think he has. 

4 13630. Have you ever invited Agricultural Demonstrators to entertain 
your boys by showing the agricultural work in the Presidency by lantern 
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slides? — Yes, but I have had much more help from .he Industrial Depart- 
ment than from the Agricultural Department. They have recognised jur 
schools; they give scholarships and help in the matter of finance. The 
ngncultural officials inspect us occasionally, but have never done anything 
to help us in any way. 

18631. Hr. Calvert: TVhat standaid are you aiming at in this vocational 
middle school? Are you teaching them up to wliat the father knows or a 
little more than that? — Beyond what the father knows becaubc the father 
knows nothing. He is entirely illiteiate. 

13632.He has the practical cmpincal knowledge of agricultuie? — -Yes; 
we aie aiming to give him something more than his father’s knowledge. 

13633. Do they get any better terms ns cultivators or labourers than boyB 
who hare not had this teaching? — I do not think so. 

13634. Under the system you describe, the shaie system, if these boys get 
better outturns the landlords will got a better shaie? — Yes. 

13635. Docs the landlord take any interest at all in youi school? — A great 
many of the landloids me professional men. They live in Madias oi distant 
places; they do not know anything nbout the land. As a matter of fact, 
1 think I pointed out that in Cliingleput some of the lawyeis come to me 
and say, “we own lands away in our village; wc go for our bhares in the 
harvest time, we know absolutely nothing nbout agi i culture ; when our sons 
grow up and become lawyers they will go out occasionally and will be able 
to guide the cultivator and see that he is making the best of his land, 
because ho will be trained vocationally.” 

13636. The fact that you are trying to train up a better class of cultivator 
does not apparently meet with any response from the landlords in any way? — 
No, I do not know in what way they could encourage them renlly. I think 
tliey are appreciating the education we are gamg their sons in the high 
tchool. 

13637. I was thinking of the middle school? — In the middle schools we nro 
dealing with the depressed classes entirely. 

1363S. In a school like your middle school as there is no standard is there 
not always the danger that a bad teacher may teach worse agriculture? — I 
suppose there is the danger, but it is not a very great danger. Of course 
tlieie is that risk if you tench any subject badly; you can teach bad science. 

13639. Tenching bad science does not necessarily reduce your earnings, 
but teaching had agriculture might? — Yos 

13610- Are the co-operative societies _ which you know personally self- 
managingP — Yes, they are all self-managing. 

13641. Do yon find that the spirit of Bolf-help is leally making headway? — 
I do not think so. 

13642. As n result of the co-operative system in your neighbourhood has 
such a spirit of mutual help sprung up which would lead society A to offer 
help to society B if society B wore in lack of funds? — I do not think so, 
unless it were done officially through the Government officers. They can 
pretty well order a society to do as thoy wish them to do. 

13643. The Chairman: Do they ever . interfere in the matter of giving 
credit to a particular person? — The officials? 

13644. Ye 3 ; do they ever bring pressure to hear on the local committee? — 
l have never heard of it being done. 

13645. Hr. Calvert: Is any attempt made in the societies within your 
experience to teach these people village economics? — No. 

13646. The principle of economics as applied to village life? — No, I do 
not think so. 

_ 13647. Do your societies know that they own tho central hanks? — No, I 
think tho individual member of the society regards the co-operative society 
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in the same light os he regards the moneylender as somebody, to whom he 
can go to get a loan when he is having any special espense in connection 
with marriages and so on; thoir interest ends thero. 

18648. There has not been such n marked inorease in the spirit of mutual 
trust and confidence as might load them to agree to the consolidation of 
fragmented holdings? — I hardly think so. 

18649. Adult education, I gather, hns not been very encouraging. Has 
any sorious persistent propaganda been carried on to encourage adult educa- 
tion? — I do not know of any. 

13650. In adult schools the tonohor has to attract the pupils to the school t 
— Yes. 

13051. Whcrens in regard to children’s education the fathers send them 
to school? — Yes. 

13653. Do the teachers really try to attract the adults to the schools?— 
I think some of them do occasionally. 

13653. Adult education is almost more a matter of the personality of tho 
teacher than is tho education of children? — Very muph so. 

13654. You requiro a very much more sympathetic teacher? — Yes. 

13655. For adult education have you not had special, renders? — No. 
There was an attempt somo years ago to bring out a simplified script. It 
was thought that the Tamil vernacular nlphnbot was rather diflioult for tho 
adult to pick up ; but I do not think it has come to anything. A book has 
been published by tho Christian Literature Society giving a special script 
which they say can bo picked np in three weeks, so that a mnn can learn 
to lend in 3 weoks. 

13656. The Chairman: Do yon boliovo that is possibleP — I have not seen 
it worked out, or tried out. 

13657. Mr. Oalvert: Whan wo started adult schools with tho ordinary 
children's primers and tho farmer started reading “ a cow has foui legs, two 
behind and two in front," his idea of tho vnluo of education slumped. Do 
you experience nny difficulty like that? — No. 

18658, Mr. Eamat: You told the Chairman just now that very few of your 
boys go back to tho fields P — Yes. 

13659. Do you know of nny exceptional casos of boys trained in your 
schools going back to the fields and making a success of farming? — My 
experience hns been limited to tho Inst few years, I do not think many 
of our high school boys return to tho land though I think a few of them 
do; but tlion wo have only been working on agriculture in the high school 
for four yonrs. 

13660. So that in effect what your schools nro now doing, apnrt from tho 
civilising influence which of courso I rocogniso, is that they are turning 
out teachers P—Yos, largely. 

13661. So that theso agricultural schools nro in effect training schools 
for turning out teachers P— Yes, and teachers who when placed in a village 
will be inteiested in the agriculture of tho villago; that is our aim. 

13662. But taking only an ncadomio interest in itP — Hithorto our 
teachers had been purely acadomio mon who tench tho three R’s in sohool 
nnd take, no further intorest in it; but if they had a training in ngricultmo 
in tho high school or oven at tho vocational school they could go out among 
tho parents, liolp them, ndviso them and discuss matters with them. 

13663. Do you realise that tho gonoral effect of turning out teacher* 
from such schools would bo to create an impression among the parents that 
you are attempting to wean tho son from the influence of the father? — Yes, 
that is because thero nro so fow of thoso schools; wo requiio tho teacher* 
at present; there is a tremendous demand for toacliors at the presont time- 
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■nith the extension of education, ■no must set teachers and wo naturally 
take boys whj have been through our own school and are better qualified; 
but with the multiplication o f these schools there will not he the same 
number of openings for the boys who go out from the teaching schools. 

13664. You told ns you taught spare time occupations to your boys? — 
Yes. 

13665 Have you tried the experiment of teaching adults these crafts and 
small industiies? — No, it could be very difficult to teach adults, it could 
mean putting teachers in all the village communities. 

13666. So that rope-making and basket-making and such things which 
appeal to the boys are confined only to juveniles and are not taught to the 
adults? — Yes, but these boys will be the ndults a few years hence. 

13667. If these boys grow up they contribute their knowledge of these 
arts and turn them to practical purposes? — Some of them do. 

13668. In a hat manner? Do you mean thnt in addition to being teachers 
they turn their knowledge of these arts to practical purposes and mako 
additional money? — My point is this. In every school you get the hoys 
shed off in every stage. In our vocational system ue shall have a certain 
number of boys who go right through. Other boys will leave at an earlier 
stage and go back to their villages: parents take them away from school 
for some reason. 

13669. Do ihey retain their knowledge of basket-making and rope-making 
and can tlioy turn tlieii aits to practical purposo by making additional 
money when they are groan up? — I think they can but they will not make 
n living out of these subsidiary village industries. 

13670 So even there your teaching of these mon is practicnlP— It will 
occupy their spare time and feed them probably during those months without 
di awing on their savings. 

13671. Is (here illioit distillation of liquor in the district to which you 
belong?— I do not know of any. 

13672. You hnve no knowledge? — No knowledge 

13673. You hnve no reason to believe there is any? — No reason. One 
rhoais of places where toddy is drawn without the chunam being put into it. 

13674. You henr of such things? — Occasionally. 

13675. So that mere statistics showing that the drink habit is lessening 
or showing that illicit distillation has gone down would not be conclusive 
evidence that the drinking habit is diminishing? — Yes; but I do not think that 
illicit distillation is any more common now than it has been all these vears. 
There is a palmyra tree; a man can take his pot and get the jnice at any 
time if he knows he would not be caught. 

13676. The Chairman: I do not know local conditions; hut assuming you 
yourself do not engage in illicit distillation, would you know if there was 
any increase m that practice? "Would it come to your notice? — I do not 
think so. I have no knowledge. 

13677. Jfr. Kamat: As regards emigration from your district to Bnrma 
and other places, are those people who emigrate from your place landless 
labourers or have they small patches of land? — They are usually landless, or 
almost landless. A certain number of the depressed classes have half an 
acre or a quarter of an acre; they are not altogether landless; they are 
just on the margin. 

13678. They "are just on the margin. Do they come hack to agriculture 
when they return P—Sometimes they invest their money in cultivation; hnt 
erice having got a taste of going to the lulls they go away again and again. 

13679. Sir Ganga Ham: It nppenrs from the list that your district is 
very well situated, and has got 500 to 600 acres of land irrigated; is the 
irugntion from canals? — The nrigation is from tanks or reservoirs. 

13680. Is your lnnd very far from the reservoiis? — No* very far. 

13681. Can you not pump water fiom the reservoirs? — We pump it up 
from wells; all our irrigation is done by wells. 
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136S2. How much can a woll command ? — We have several wells; it 
depends upon the well. I have knowledge of pumping in one of our wells; 
oui difficulty is that it exhausts the well after a run of a few houis. 

13083. What is the power of the engiilo? — 3i Horse Power; it is the first 
time that an engine of that type lias been used; it is experimental. Govern- 
ment have published one or two bulletins about it. 

I 'Will make an appointment with you to come and see it. I mjself am 
running a 8J Horse Power Petter Oil Engine ; I will give you the best advice. 

(The witnois withdrew.) 
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Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUDALIYAR, Proprietor of 
Uttaxnapalayam, Madras. 

.Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — (a) (i) Agricultuinl resenroh is costly; moreover, 
for the benefit of all Imlia, it should be administered and financed by the 
Got eminent of India. Suitable centres should be selected for conducting 
various researches, having. regard to climatic conditions required for the 
particular researches, Indians may be sent abroad to receive proper train- 
ing, and when European experts nro employed here, Indinns should be trained 
under them, so that, in course of time, Indians may be able to conduct 
researches themselves. As far as possible, the selection of Indians may be 
regulated by the requirements of linguistic areas : i.c., so many for the Tamil 
districts, so many for the Telugu districts and so on. In course of time, all 
publications relating to the researches should be in the vernaculars. 

After success is attained m any branch, the result should be published in 
the vernaculars and the same demonstrated to cultivators by the expert or his 
assistants in important agricultural centres. This may bo done at the 
expense of the Provincial Government. 

(ft) The above observations apply moro or less to Veterinary research 
also. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — ( i) The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient. 

(ii) There is an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in the 
districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Ramnnd known to me per- 
sonally. 

(iit) Teachers in rural areas should be drawn, as far as possible, from the 
agricultural classes. 

(ft) To my knowledge thore are no institutions outside Coimbatore to 
attract students from the agricultural classes; and in the College at Coim- 
batore students are generally from non-agriculturnl classes and most of them 
undergo training not for tho purpose of improving any estate but only for 
securing appointments in Government service. 

In elementary and middle schools agriculture should be included in the 
curriculnm of studies and a small fnrm attached to each school; besides thero 
should he demonstration farms in important centres in the district. 

(r) At present boys go to tho Coimbatore Agricultural College mainly to 
secure appointments in Government service. 

(ii) In the Coimbatore College pupils are not mainly drawn from the agri- 
cultural classes. 

(rii) Majority of students who have studied agriculture take to Govern- 
ment service. 

_ (viii) Middle class youths from agricultural classes may be given scholar- 
ships, on their undertaking to seive ns teachers in agricultural institutions 
or ns manage: s of agricultural farms. 

foe) Adult education in rural tracts may bo popularised by means of 
demonstration farms. 

(xiii) Of the institutions mentioned under (iv), elementary schools may be 
maintained or aided and administered by the Local Boards and middle schools 
and demonstration forms may be administered and financed by tho Provincial 
Government. 

Question 3. — Dejionstbation and Phopaganda. — (a) In tho matter of appli- 
cation of manure, oil-cakes, fish manure and night-soil and the planting of 
single seedlings, I have demonstrated the advantages in my farms at Sola- 
vandan and Varichiyur in the Madura district; and now cultivators near 
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my farms are following my example and those near Madura are using night- 
soil freely for manuring their fields. 

(J>) Except my own field demonstration ns stated above, T know of no 
other demonstration in my district of Madura. 

ic) Cultivators may bo induced to ndopt expert ndrice chiefly by actual 
demonstration of the advantages of the improved system. 

Besides establishing demonstration farms in important centres in the 
district, Government may nlso lend the services of a Demonstrator free to 
landholders who are prepared to mnke experiments or to start model farms 
in their own estates. 

Government chemists should go round the country and nftci a personal 
inspection and analysis of soil and water, where necessary, advise cultivators 
as to the suitability of particular soil for particular crops, the application of 
suitable manures to soils for particular crops, tho suitability of particular 
water for cultivation of tobacco or other crops, etc. Until tho system be- 
comes quite popular, no fco should be ctinrgod for such advice. 

(d) In ray Vnrichiyur farm, for some single crop lands, I used fertilisers 
for three years until last year, side by side with cattle manure, green manure, 

' oil-cake, fish mnniiro and night-soil, Tho experiment wns a failure and I 
gave up ilic use of fertilisers in tlint farm this year. I, however, tried the 
experiment this year in some double crop lands in my farm nt Solavnndnii 
and the first crop yield is satisfactory. ] cannot give reasons foi the failure 
of the experiment in Vnrichiyur farm or for the succc-s of tho experiment, so 
far, in Solavnndnn farm. 

Question 4.— AnwcasTJUTiOJ*. — (a) All expense*- connected with research 
work should bo borne by the Indin Government and tlio expense*, connected 
with demonstration and propaganda should bo met out of n special grant by 
that Government to the Provincial Government, until tho provincial contri- 
bution Is done away with. 

(h) Vide answer to 1, (a). 

(c) (i) I am satisfied with tho Agricultural Service, so far ns tho selection 
and distribution of seeds and manure and tlic encouragement of planting of 
single seedlings are concerned. 

As regnids Veterinary Services, the methods adopted for the prevention of 
the spi ending of contagious diseases have been successful to a very limited ex- 
tent; otherwise tlio services are not satisfactory. Further they arc too ro->tl,v 
even for u ell-to-do ryots. 

(fi) ‘Steamers do not servo agriculturists to any npprcciablo extent. As 
regards the t nilwnya, the freight for carrying cattle-food including straw mid 
manures (including green manures) should be reduced and waggons supplied 
promptly. 

(iff) The village roudR me inadequate and ill kept. Although rjOts pay 
cess to Bocal Boards for the maintenance of roads, nt a high rate, they arc 
obliged to pay besides, heavy toll amounting to Its. 0 for carting manure for 
one acre of land in tho Madura district. No toll should bo loviod for carting 
manure by a ryot or even by a trndeT; ns, in the latter case also, tho toll, if 
lovied, would fall ultimately on tho ryot who purchases tho manure. 

Question' 5 . — Finance. — («) There should be nn agricultural bank oi a 
cO-operativo society, with n godown, for each village or group of villages of 
COO or more houses. Tho bank or society should lend money to cultivators 
on easy terms, for the purchase of innnure and seeds or the maintenance or 
tho cultivators’ family; and at tho timo of the harvest, it should receive i. 
portion of the produce in kind, store it in tile godown, sell it in a favourable 
season, and out of tho snlo-procoedB pay itself its dues, returning the balance, 
if any, to tho cultivator. 


* In stations which export a large quantity of manure and fodder, tho 
Government should supply a maohino for pressing the mnnuro and fodder nud 
thua reducing tho volume ns far ns practicable. 
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It should similarly lend money to cultivators lor purchase of agricultural 
implements and cattle and recover the loan in instalments in the course of 
two or three years. _ . 

In the case of loans for improvement of land, sinking or repairing wells, 
or digging or repairing tanks, the term may he ten years. 

(I>) Cultivators may he induced to make fuller uso of the Government 
si stem of tacrau, if the loans nio granted by the Government tluough the 
village agricultural bank or co-operative soeioty. 

Question 6. — Aomcoltchai, iNncnxrDNtss. — (a) (i) Tho main causes of 
borrowing are: — 

Poor jield of lands on account of ryot’B inability to improve and manure 
his Acids, 

failure of crops on account of bnd seasons, 

loss of cattlo by disease, 

increase of cultivation expenses and incronso in tho cost of living, and 
u ant of employ meut during non-cultivation season. 

<ii) Cultivators aro generally unable to get loans on easy terms and they 
are obliged to borrow money of usurers on exorbitant terms — the rato of 
interest, especially where tho loon is repayable in grains, boing ns high ns 
150 per cent, in tho cn«o of cultivators who linvo no tangible property. 

(til) In tho case of cultiiniors without tangible proporty or petty ryots, 
tlicir income is hardly sufficient for the maintenance of tlicir families and 
they are unable to lepny loans goneinlly contracted in lean years. Tho very 
causes which compel them to go in for loans prevent them from repaying tho 
loans. 

(b) For wiping off tlio existing debts, loans should ho granted by the 
Government through agricultural banks or co-operative socioties, the samo 
being repayable with a moderate rate of intcrost — not exceeding 6 per cent, 
in easy instalments, in the course of 80 years or so. 

In tho case of an agriculturist, tho rato of interest on loans should not 
exceod 12 per cent, per annum and ho should bo exempt from arrest for civil 
debts. 

Qctstion 7. — FiugmentatioN OF Hoedinqs.— P revention of fragmentation 
of holdings by legislature is impracticable. 

Qctstion 8. — Ihhicatiov. — (a) In my district of Madura, I advocate tho 
adoption of tho following schemes. 

(1) Supplementing the Pcriynr Reservoir by damming, and forming a 
reseivoir ncross tho Pamhaiynr and a Hydro-elcetrio scliome at tho Poriynr 
lake. 

(2) Widening tlio existing Poriynr tunnel. 

(3) Excavating a right side canal from above tho Pernnai Regulator for 
irrigating lands m Tirumangalnm taluk. 

(4) Cardamom Hills Reservoir Project with a combined Hydro-electric 
sclicmo at Knmbnm. 

I liavo inspected tho scenes of these projects and taken a personal interest 
in them. 

The above projects when completed will bring under wet cultivation a largo 
extent of lands in Tirumangalnm tnlnk which contains a largo Kallar popula- 
tion. This will givo profitable employment to Kallars and largely help their 
reclamation which is now being attempted by tlio Government in other ways, 
but without appreciable - success. I may hero mention that in tho Melnr 
and Madura taluks, the Kallars, who were formerly ns bnd as tho Kallars 
of TirumangnUm taluk, have now become respectablo citizens after their 
lands weio brought under wet cultivation under tlio Periyar scheme of 1805. 

Improvements in tho existing systems or methods of irrigation: — At pre- 
sent minor irrigation works arc in a neglected condition, owing chiefly to tho 
indifference and want of co-operation of ryots and the indifference of tho 
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authorities who are bound to see the works properly earned out. Govern- 
ment should take stops and see that the ryots carry out their responsibilities 
and that the works are properly attended to. The defaulters should bo made 
to pay for their neglect, by a legislative enactment, if necessary. 

Even irrigation works under the control of the Department of Public 
■Works are at present neglected to the great detriment of ryots. 

Wells: — -In places* where there are no othor sources of irrigation. Gov- 
ernment should give facilities to ryots for sinking veils, by grant of loans on 
favourable terms, and by loan of machinery, etc. Although this is done at 
present to some extent it is not on an adequate 6cale. 

Tu the Tanjore distiict, the drainage undor the Nandalar is very defective, 
as, in times of flood, the wator of the river overflows the bnnkB and innnn- 
dates the fields on both sides of the river. The Cauvory Committee has re- 
commended that the necessary improvement to the water-way of the river, 
wherever it is narrow, and the strengthening of banks should be carried 
■out with as little dolny as possible. This work is an urgent one and I would 
advocate action being taken without delay. 

QrFSTiox 10. — EraiTiusBns. — (a) Except cattle and sheep mnnure, all other 
animal manure, such as human excreta and urine, is now practically wasted. 
Municipalities and Unions should arrange for the collection of all such mannro 
as is now wasted, and Btoro it at some place n,wny from the village and water 
.sources, and subsequently soli it ns field mnnure. This system would help not 
only agriculture hut also sanitation. 

Cultivation of crops for green mnnure may be encouraged by the supply of 
■seeds at a clienp rate through village co-operative societies nnd also by 
demonstrations. 

As natural manures available are quite inadequate, fertilisers will have 
to be used on a large scale, if every land is to be properly mnnurod ; but they 
are now very costly and therefore beyond the means of ordinary ryots. Some 
attempt should ho mnde to bring down the price of fertilisers, ns far as 
possible. Government itself may manufacture fertilisers or it should give 
facilities to co-opcrntivc societies to manufacture the same, so that fertilisers 
may be available even to ordinary ryots at a moderate cost. 

The export of all manures including bones nnd oil-cakes should be prohi- 
bited. As oil-cakes, which contain some oil, are not good manure, Govern- 
ment should give facilities to co-operntivc societies to purchase a machine 
for extracting oil completely from oil-seeds or for recrushing oil-cakes and 
extracting the oil therefrom. 

(c) Demonstration will popularise new and improved fertilisers. 

(f) In villages, the practice of strangers picking up cowdung from fields 
for the purpose of using it ns fuel, should be prohibited, as it enuses consider- 
able loss to the field by diminishing its yielding capacity. As it would be 
difficult to find out from whoso field or fields the dung was removed especially 
where the village consists of shmll holdings, the removal of cowdung from 
any field, except by the owner and for agricultural purposes, should bo made 
a penal offence. 

People are now tempted to use cowdung ns fuel, for want of other cheap 
fuel. To remove this temptation, fuel trees should bo grown on Government 
lands and fuel supplied at a chon]) into to villagers. 

Question 11. — Chops.— (o) (in) The recent distribution of selected seeds by 
Government agricultural farms appeals to be good; but there are not yet 
sufficient daf > for estimating the increase, if any, in the yield, on account 
of these seeds. 

Qursno.v 14.— IjiriEJirNis.— (b) The advantages of the use of improved im- 
plements should bo demonstrated -to cultivators by experts nnd the implements 
■supplied to them by the Government at moderate prices. 
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Qcrauo.v 15. — VETEiusfAnv. — (a) Tlio Civil Veterinary Department should 
also be under the Director of Agriculture. 

(1) (it) In the Madura district, the existing veterinary institutions do not 1 
sorio any useful purpose and there is therefore no need for their expansion. / 

( c ) (i) Agriculturists made little use of tho vetorinnry dispensaries in the 
Madura district. The services aro so costly that oven well-to-do ryots avoid 
sending their cattle to vetorinnry dispensaries for treatment. 

There is an indigenous cheap system of veterinary treatment, and it 
ought to be scientifically investigated and put on a workable basis, ns it is 
more suited to n poor country like India, than tho costly Western system. 
As far ns possible, ovory big village should hnvo a veterinary physician trained 
m the indigenous system, ns it would not bo practicable to send cattle to dis- 
tant places for treatment. 

(ji) I do not know of any touring dispensary in the Madura district. 

(d) I could advocate legislation dealing nith notification, segregation — 
but within tho village itself— disposal of diseased carcases, compul'ory ino- 
culntion of contacts and prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection — but all at tho cost of the Government. Veterinary officers should, 
lion ever, enforce this more by ndriee mid other persuasive methods than hi' 
penalising ignorant ryots. The penalty for iion-obserranco of the rules should 
bo very light — say, a fine of one rupee or so, for each offence. 

( 17 ) I consider that provision of further facilities for research into nnitnal 
disease is desirable. 

(r) 1 would not recommend tho appointment of n Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India. 

QtTbTiov 10 . — Avxmu, Hurbawduv. — ( a) (i) Bulls of superior breed should 
bo nllowod to servo ns stud bulls and bulls of inferior breed castrated. 

(b) (») Common pastures are wholly inadequate mid tho poor condition of 
cattle is chiefly due to want of sufficient pasture lands in villages. 

(ii) Betterment of the dairying industry is possible in places like Cnnta- 
mnnnyokanur in.tlie Madura district, whoro tlicro are ovtcnsire pasture lands. 

Good dairies are badly wanted especially _ for cities and towns. G 01 em- 
inent should give special facilities, by granting loans at concession rates of 
interest and otherwise, to individuals or societies who offer sufficient guarantee 
and undertake to start dairies and conduct them on proper lines. 

(cl In the district or Madura, there is foddor shortage in the months of 
July and August and again in November and December, i.c,, one or two 
months before tho first and second harvests. Tho scarcity of fodder exists 
for about eight weeks on each occasion, i.c., for about 16 weeks in all in tho 
year. 

Question 17. — AoittocwcniL Tsdbstiues, — ( a) Tho number of days of work 
done by nn average cultivator on his holding during the year depends upon 
tho nature of the holding: — 

In the case of garden land practically throughout tho yoar. 

In the cn«e of single crop net land, 7 months. 

In the case of double crop wet land, 9 months. 

During tho slack season cultivators who live near towns and hill planta- 
tions find cooly work, while others are practically without employment. 

(b) Wherever it is possible a cultivator may sink wells in lus dry lands 
and convert it into garden land, so that ho moy find occupation throughout 
the year and increase the yield of his holding. His women and children may 
eugago themselves in spinning by chat) a. 

( e ) Such industries as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit-growing, etc., 
may become mo ro jiopular it the advantages of tho Industries are demonstrated 
to cultivators and if they are given small advances for starting the mdustrios- 
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(e?) Government should do moro to establish the industries under this 
head and they should encourage individuals and societies to start such in- 
dustries by manufacturing cheap small machines, a Inch could be worked by 
manual labour and supplying them to villagers on easy terms. 

(c) Yes. By encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas, 
congestion in ton ns may bo relieved to some extent and the labourers may 
lead more healthy lives and further have a principal occupation ns veil as a 
“ubsidinry occupation, in villages. Agriculture will also be benefited by the 
increase in the number of labourers in the village, ns they would bo available 
for agricultural work in the busy season. 

One method of encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas 
appears to be to limit the number of licences to industrial concerns in towns. 

Question 19. — Forests.— -(b) Tho supply of firewood in rural areas may 
be increased by tho growing of fuel trees on Government lands. 

(e) Deterioration of forests has led to soil erosion. To reduce erosion 
and damage from floods, trees should bo cut only after they become old and 
new trees planted in the place of old ones. 

(e) There is no opening for schemes of nfforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages in tho Madura district, 

(/) Forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive grazing. 

Question 22. — Co-ornRArcoN. — (b) In tho Madura district, there ore some 
credit societies only and no other societies mentioned under this head. Such 
societies, however, are needed and tho Government should give facilities to 
■start them and they should also supervise and control them. 

(c) Yes. I think legislation should bo introduced for the purpose referred 
-to undor this head. 

(d) 3 know that the credit society nfc Solnvandan is doing good work by 
lending money to ryots for agricultural purposes. 

Question 23. — Gfnp.ral Education. — ( a) The oxisting systems of general 
education have not touoliod tho agricultural efficiency of tho people. Agri- 
culture should he included in the curriculum of studies, at least ns an optional 
subject, in all schools and colleges, whorover facilities exist for the attachment 
•of a farm to tho school or college. 

lb) (i) As nlrendy indicated, rural education should include agriculture, 
at least as an optional subject. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital. — ( a) Agriculture, ns it is at present, 
is not paying. Unless, by demonstration of now and improved methods, it 
is proved to bo a profitable concern, men of capital and enterprise are not 
likely to take to agriculture. 

(b) Tho factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
cm lying out improvements are chiefly (»') want of funds (it) tho apprehension 
that improvements will nlso be taxed at tho next revision of assessment. 

Question 23.—' Weltare or ltunAL Population . — ( a) For improving hygiene 
in rural areas, lessons on hygiene and Tillage sanitation should be given to 
boys nnd girls in schools and to adults in public places and during non- 
woikitig hours. Tho lessons should bo illustrated by demonstrations with the 
help of lenses nnd apparatus. 

fb) Yes, Government may conduct economic surveys in typical villages 
and collect information on, wrier alia, the following points: — 

’What is the condition of ryots who dopend entirely on agriculture P 

Jf it lias deteriorated, what aro the causes P 

If the onuses are avoidable, what steps should bo taken to ameliorate 
the condition of tho ryots?- 
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Beforo concluding, I wish to mnkc n suggestion ns regards administration 
Ryots arc now put to oonsideinble difficulty in haring to seel: relief ii 
matters <onnoctcd with ngricnltnre from scvoral departments, nnd in bein 
rofetred from department to department. In nil matters affecting agricul 
tnro, the District Collector should bo the highest authority in tho district an 
officers of other departments should net only in ro-ordinntion with tho Collec 
tor Ryots should look only to the Collector for redress of their grievance! 
Although tho Collector will have in several ensos to act only in consultation 
with or to get things done by other departments, especially in matters re- 
quiring technical knowledge, the decision must rest with the Collector; nnd 
appeals against his decision will, of course, lie to the Revenue Board nnd. 
finally to tho Government. 
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Oral Evidence. 

T be rhaintum: Mr. SubrninniiyA Miulnliynr, yon fire n member of 
the Committee which math' certain preliminary preparations for the proriuriat 
evidence * — Yes. 

J36S3. \\V nrc greatly obliged to you for yonr share of that ami nl*-n for 
your written evidence win'eli is very etear. You hove directed your attention 
to tbo«< points which iutcro«i you. ami T hare only one or two fiucstions to 
ash you. But before 1 n*k yon those •juesliotiF, would yon like to tnnke o 
statement of u general character P— As smm as yonr questions are over, T 
shall make a general statement. 

I WO, I see you ore quite clear in your mind that the Government of Tmlra 
ought to pay for research, llo you think the Government of Tndm ought to 
pay for all agricultural research ?— Yes. 

MW, And you think that the Government of India ought to have com- 
plete charge of all research institutions?— Ye*. 

l:hi?3. In cAset where resenrch institutions an* being carried on in con- 
junction with teaching ot agricultural subjects hem would yon divide the- 
responsibility between the Provincial Government nrul the Government of 
Ttrdinf — T any «« for os research is concerned, the Gn\ eminent of India ought 
to pay. 

ISO®!*. Where research is combined with education? — Education is n Pro- 
vincial {'abject, nml thendore the Provimiot Government will have to make 
a contribution. 

l,T6f>0. On page 423 of yonr note you ore talking ohout rilloge roads in rela- 
tion to tho local laxc. paid by ryots jo the bocal Hoards In your wide ex- 
perience have the roads in the charge of Lwal Hoards deteriorated recently 
in this Prc-idenry?— Yd, because the funds arc not sufficient to maintain 
them. 

l.’l<r»J. The Wat authority i» not in funds?— They are increasing the num- 
ber of roads, ii ml the funds are no! sufficient to maintain them. 

1.1>l!>2. I lather gather from your evidence that your contribution towards 
the diflir nlty is to rlill further reduce the fund. l)r> the T.oenl Boards enjoy 
any part of the toll?— Yes. 

Tlrev do enjoy the loll, flaw you any- suggestions to give more 
funds to the Local Boutds?— -Ycc. M tar ok the ryot is comernod the road f 
nre more iinportnnt to him. 

l.ldflt. Than nnything ebof — Except agricnltural demonstration. The road 
is very iinportnnt to get manures and to export the jirodnce. 

lSiiPo. Would you devote provincial funds to the upkeep of the roads nt 
prc--"iit in ilrarge of Boenl Ho ml*. ?— Ve*. 

UW'd. On jiage 120, yen put forw.inl cerium sugge-tmus deMgur <1 to ex- 
tend irrigation facilities in your own district. Would you tell the Commi«*to» 
whether these are your own personal ideas or whether you have the authority 
of any engineer. Perhaps you nro mi engineer yourw-lfP— Mo. I have per- 
tonaHy seen these projects; they nro very near Madura. 

1305*7. Move you worked out the cod of these jriojcrlx nt all? — Jfr>; I am 
not an expert at all. In this romieciion 1 would like to state that the most 
important projects will he the Tuiignbhmtrn and KiMtin projects. i<’or tho 
ln*t 15H years the .o areas have been Mifioring from famine. Those projects 
will cost -VI crorcs, and they will irrigate 2 million acres and benefit those 
tracts whir h are know « ns famine tracts, 

Didn't. TiiOsc schemes, if adopted, would make a routrlhution towftrtls the 
colutioii of tin* famine problem in those districts?— Ye*. 

Iflflf*?. fiir Jit om Jswrchrc : How many erorei would they cost? — I hare 
got the opinion ol an experl engineer; ho caya they will cost SO crores, and 
will irrigate 2 million acres. 

10700. ThtOhnirman : Fir Gsngn Ham wilt ask questions about them, On 
page 42-*, under the heading Veterinary, why is it that you clorira that the 
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Civil Vctcrmnrj Department should be placed under Ibe Director of Agn- 
cultni<> ,! — Because veterinary aid ts connected tilth agriculture. 

13701, Can yon point to any concrete example of the disadvantages follow- 
ing from the present nnnngcment? — I cannot see any disadvantage, but the 
expense of running the departments trill bo less. 

13702. Yon say on page 429, “ Agriculture, ns it is at present, is not 
pajing.” What tjpe of agriculture are you referring to there? — I tnink wot 
cultivation, dry cultivation, all those things. 

13703. All forms of cultn ntion ? — Yes. 

13701. Is it your view that agriculture is economically worso now than it 
a ns when you first know it? — Yes. Thoio were more facilities then for manur- 
ing, tho ‘•oil ttns more fertile. Soil fertility has now gono down because they 
arc carrying on cuitivotion without an adequate supply of manure. Tho 
ryot is not able to manure because there is scarcity of manure owing to short- 
ngo of cattle; there is not enough farm yard manure, and that is tho only 
manure which the people can mo without difficulty. 

13705. How long have jou known tho district with which you are most 
familiar?— For tho Inst 33 years. 

13700. Are you quite snro that tho yield per acre has gono down in these 
33 years? — Yes. 

13707. Hon much? — I tlunk tho best yield per acre 20 years ago was nearly 
20 lahtms; 72 measures make one halam. 

13703. Sir Canon 11am : Yield of paddy?— Yes. 

13709. now much in tons or maunds?— I think ono Madras mensuro is 
said to be 2} lbs. But nctunl weight is 2J lbs. 72 measures will therefore be 
nearly 200 lbs. or 21 maunds. 

13710. The Chairman : Tucnty haiams is ono cropP — Yes, the first crop. 

13711. Thnt was twenty years ago; whnt would be the yield now?— It is 
only ten laiams. 

13712. Gono doun by 50 per cent. P— Yes. ’.They nro not able to manure 
-their fields, there was enough of cattle manure in thoso days. 

13713. 1b it typical of tho uholo area to which you refer, or is it just an 
instance from one field P — Not typical. I think very near the forests, where 
they med to get enough of cattle manure before, they nro not able to get 
onougli non . If car tho towns they nro able to collect town rubbish and manure 
their fields; also lands near villages get somo mnnnro. In other parts the 
yield is poorer now. 

13714. You think tho average yield per aero throughout tho Presidency hn3 
gono down CO per cent.? — At any rnto, as regards the Periynr area in my 
district. 

13715. The I/a/a oj rarlalimrdi; On page 425, you say that yon hnvo tried 
some of these manures and they linve proved a failure in comparison with 
eowdung manure? — I hnvo tried them side by side with cowdung. I have 
taken 60 cents of laud for each manure. I Think tho fertiliser gives tho 
poorest yield. Night-soil comes first; then comes cowdung; greon manure, 
oil-cakes, and fertilisers in order of merit. 

13713. Has o you followed tho departmental advice ns to how these manures 
should bo applied to each crop and so on, or do you have jour own methodP — 
It is my own method. 

13717. Of course, to get effective results, you must mix these manures 
with different other things ? — I did not mix ; I applied each mannre separately ; 

I wanted to know uhich uould bo tho best, and my results are tbese. 

13718. Was tho soil of the same standard? — All the land is in the ra me 
village, and the fields are near to each other; it will bo tbo same. 

t 13719. Did it get all the facilities of irrigation equally? — It was the same 
irrigation for all the fields in tho village tv hero I have nearly 00 acres. 
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13720. You know sometimes the fields lie in different levels? — Not very 
different. 

13721. Did yott examine it thoroughly to prove that these manures wore- 
ineffective in comparison with farm-yard nmnuro; did you actually watch the 
experiments sufficiently closely to justify you in making Buck a statement? — 
The cultivation was carried out by a ten-ant, but I used to examine it myself 
often. 

13722. For green manure whnt plant do you actually use? — I mado use 
of holinji. 

18723. It 1ms been suggested that there are other plants which have a 
bettor oflect, for instance, daincha? — 1 used to apply daincha, hut not for 
those particular experiments. 

13724. On whnt crop did you try tWo experiments P — On paddy. 

13723. For paddy daincha is very suitable if you mix it with boucinoal. 
You say that night-soil has a very good effect ? — Yes ; it is the cheapest luanuro 
of all. In my experiments I applied manure worth Us. 20 per ncro; the value 
was the same for all the rannuies; that was tho system on which I tested it. 

13720. Prico depends on the locality also, does it not? — Yes. 

13727. Yon cannot make n general statement tlint this manure is cheaper 
and that manure is not, mid so on P— -That is tho only way 1 could think of 
the value. Suppose you have an unlimited quantity, it will give more yield 
up to a point hut irom an economic point of view the money stnmlaid atone 
is the test. 

18723. Of course, you say that according to situations tho values of things 
vary? — Yes. 

13722. Was this night-soil applied to any particular crop or soil? — It was 
applied in all the experiments ns fnr as poddy was concerned. 

13730. l'lofeisor Ganpulcc : Do you farm youn>olfP— Yes. 

13731. How ninny acres?— r hnve my own method of cultivation. Nearly 
CO acres. 

18732. Whnt do you mean by your own motliodP — It is tho ordinary 
method of cultivation by the village people. 

13733. Have yon any other extraordinary motliod? — This year l lin\o ex- 
perimented in another farm at Solavnndan with tho aid of tlio Demonstrator, 
tho agricultural expert, and side by sitlo I hnvo tried my own method of 
cultivation. One is tho ordinary village cultivation, and the ollioi is under 
expci t advice; it is only this year that 1 have tried it. 

13781. You have a laige number of farm labourers, I suppose? — Yes. 

13733. Do you pay tliom cash wages? — That depends; sometimes we pay 
rath, sometimes wo pay probably by yield, and soinotimes we pay in kind. 

13730. How many farm labourers do you employ? — I employ about 10 
men. 

13737. You arc familiar with the rural conditions of your district, aro you 
not? — Yes, l know n little about it. 

13733. Do you go about ? — Ye-.. 

13732. You make n statement that the results of tho experiments should 
he published in the vernacular; do you think that such publication would in 
any way benefit the illiterate cultivator?— I think, if you publish them, tho 
literate cultivator may be able to explain them to tho illiterate. 

33740. Yon felt tho necessity that some of tho results of the experiments 
in Coimbatore or in any other experimental station ought to he published 
in tlio vernacular? — Yes. 

13741. Did jou translate any of these publications into tlio vernacular? 
Did you do it yourself? — I did not regularly translate it*. I used to explain 
all nlmut it to iny agricultural agents and tho farmers who aro there. 

13742. You requested them to follow the improved methods? — 1 explained 
it vo them. 
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13743. You did not do the tinnslation .yourself? — I did not translate the 
leaflets, but I used to talk to them about it. 

13744. With regard to the Veterinary Services, you say that the methods ' 
adopted for the prevention of the spreading of contagious diseases have been 
successful to a very limited extent? — Yes. 

13745. Hnie yon any data to substantiate this statement? Which conta- 
gious disease have you particularly in mind when you say that they have 
been successful to a sery limited extent? — Rinderpest. 

13746. Then you think that the department is not successful in controlling 
that paiticular disease? — Not contiolling; it is not able to help wherever 
there is an attack of this disease. 

13747. Did you biing that to the notice of the department? — No. 

13748 Further on you say that they are too costly? — Yes. 

13749. What do you actually mean by that? — In Madura town there is 
■only one veterinary dispensary and then in the district there is only one 
dispensary. Suppose a bull is attacked by any disease, it is not possible for 
it to be taken to a distance of 10 or 12 miles and to keep it there. If the 
man weie to lemnin there, it would cost him daily 8 annas, and if the man 
had to stay there for 10 days it would cost the owner of the hull Bs. 5. 

13760. The cost to the cultivator is Rs. 5? — Yes, because he will have to 
send a man nitli the nnininl, mid the man nil] have to remain in the town 
and the cultivator will have to pay for his expenses. 

13761. You say it is too costly even when no charge is made by the De- 
portment? — Even if there is no charge, it is not possible for the ryot to keep 
his cattle in the Veterinary hospital. 

13762. No charges have to be paid for the treatment? — Recently they hare 
abolished the charges, but before that there used to he a charge. 

13753. Are you a member of any co-operative society? — I am not. 

13754. Mr. Calvert : Has the value of agricultural land declined or increased 
in the last 20 years? — The value of the land has increased. 

13765. Has it increased very largely ? — Not very largely. 

13766. This reduction of outturn is not so very serious; it has no effect on 
the price of the land? — No, hut now the value of paddy is higher, and, there- 
fore, although the return fiorn the land is poorer, the value of the land ia 
higher. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Monday, the Sind November 

1926. 
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^ ( Co-opted Members.) 


Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUDALIYAR. 

Further Oral Evidence. 

18757. Mi. C air ci l : In your written evidence, yon recommend that Govern- 
ment should advance money to help in the icpnyinont of rnrol debt. Have you 
ever made any ostimnto of the total of rural debtP — T hnve not. 

18768. Hnve you any idea of what aunt yon would recommend Government 
to ndvancof — All po-siblo amount that tho Government can spare must he lent. 
I have not taken any statistics ns to w lint is the debt of a wliolo village or any 
district. 

13769. Ton would probably find nhoul 70 crores is quite a snfo guess for tho 
rural debt of the Madras I*i cadency. What amount do you recommend tho 
Madras Government to advance? — I Imvo not calculated that. But T l^now 
almost all the villages and especially tho small holders aro in debt. 

13760. On the question of eo-operntivo societies, you say that Government 
should grant facilities? — Yes, 

'13701. Have you any suggestions to mnke ns to tho kind of facilities? — 
Uspecinllr ns far ns tho audit is concerned and probably advising the villagera 
to join tin* co-nperntivo societies and showing them the advantage of it. 

13702. Would you recofnmoml that Government should pay for, say, a staff 
to educate the people in co-operative principles? — Yes, educate, because now 
the nudit of the societies is not facilitated. 

13703. The audit now is non-officini P — Yes. I any that because there will he 
a sort of control if the audit in done by Government paid officials. If it is 
non-official, it is only done through lovo of duty. 

13704. You recommend flint. Government should pay for the audit? — Yea. 
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18765. And also for a staff to educate the people? — Yes, and the advantag 
of it. 

13766. Sv Hcniy Lam ence : Can you give me any iden of the ordinary 
rontnl thnt landlords obtain from paddy lands in your district, the rental that 
they receive from their tenants? That is, non-cultivating ryots? — There are 
two kinds of lands, double crop and single crop lnnds. In single crop lands 
the income will be only 5 to 6 lalams. 

13707. What is the money value of that? — Rs. 45 to Rs. 70 an acre accord- 
ing to the market price. 

13763. That is on the total crop of the land? — It is on the single crop land. 
On double ciop lnnds, it will bo 10 1 lalams or Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 

13769. That is the net income that the landlord receives? — Yes, net income. 

13770. Does lie pay the assessment? — Yes, ho will have to pay the assess- 
ment, nnd for the laud improvement. 

13771. And does ho pay any of the cost of cultivation* — No. 

13772. All thnt is on the tenant * — Yes, all thnt is on the tenant 

13773. It is Rs. 45 to Rs. 70 in a single crop land? — Ye«. 

13774. Sir Ganga Bam • Jirignted land* — Protected by a perennial river. 

13775. Sii Henni Laurence Who pays the water rate? — The landlord, not 
the cultivator. 

13776. The landlord out of thnt Rs. 30 or Rs. 70 pnys the assessment and 
wlint else? — Water rates. 

13777. And vvliat would approximately be the average land assessment and 
the average water rote? — I think that depends upon the locality, hi certain 
plnces, the water rates lnuge from Rs 5 to Rs. 20; then they will have to pay 
a cess of nearly 1J annas in every rupee. 

13778. Thnt is for the Local Board ? — Yes. 

13779. And the land assessment?— It goes to the Government. 

13780. How much is the land assessment?— Re. 1 per acre. 

13781. Is that on garden cultivation?— If it be in the dry land, there is 
only dry tn\ which is Re. 1. There would not bo any water rate for crops 
cultivated on diy fields. 

13782. No water rate?— Wells, in the dry fields irrigate the lnnds. They 
are not irrigated hj any channels. 

13783. Aie there no garden lands which take wntcr from n canal? — Their 
number is very small; I do not think theie is a single instance in my district 
where garden land is cultivated by canal w nter. 

13784. Sir Ganga Bam: You are not a lawyer?— No. 

13783. You are living on the produce of youi land? — Yes. 

13786. How much land have you got ? — Nearly 700 acres. 

13787. AH irrigated? — Nearly 600 acres are irrigated. 

13788. How much of it is in the delta?— Almost all my lands are in the 
delta. 

13789. From whom did you receivo the inspiration of these projects? Is 
it your own idea ? — Yes, because I live near them. 

13790. Has any engineer given you these figures*— As far ns Tungabadhra 
and othei things are concerned, the engineers Imv e given figures. 

13791. Can you give mo, witli regard to these five projects, some idea ns to 
tlieir cost nnd the area they will irrigate?— I have no iden of that. 1 have nn 
idea of the Tungabadhra nnd Kistra projects which cost about 30 crores of 
rupees and which can irrigate nearly 2 million acres. 

13792. Which number is it® — I have not mentioned it here. I have referred 
to them in my oral evidence. 

13793. How much do you say.®— 2 million acres can be irrigated by the 
Tungabadhra and Kistnn projects taken together. 
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13794. What will be their cost? — 30 crorcs. 

13795. 2 million acres for 30 crorcs? IV hat is your idea of productive and 
protective works? How much do you expect on a productive work, 6 per 
centP — 1 think if it is G per cent for the Government, it is a very favourable 
rate. 

1379G. If Government should get G per cent after deducting working ex- 
penses? — Yes. 

13797. How much do you think a zamindar or a landholder can pay at the 
very most? — That depends upon the locality and the soil, I think. 

13798. When you say 30 crores at G per cent the interest will be 1 crore and 
30 lakhs or nearly 2 crores ; 2 crores divided by 2 millions will bo nearly Rs. 10. 
Yon think people will pay Rs. 10 on the average? Then of couise you must 
add also 25 per cent working expenses? — I have no idea of those places. 

13799. I only ask your general opinion. I ask you whether landholders 
can pay Rs. 12-8 per acre? How much can they pny? — As far as my district 
is concerned, I think the people will be able to pay even Rs. 15. 

13800. For water-rate? — Yes. They pay Re. 1 for dry land. 

13801. Now they will be called upon to pny Rs. 14 for water rate and land 
settlement and everything else extra ? — There are only two classes of land ; one 
is dry and the other is wet. If it be settlement land there would not be a 
separate water tnx. 

13802. Altogether how much will bo the burden on the InndP — In my district 
they will be called upon to pny Rs. 15 per acre for double crop land. 

13803. And this project which you are talking of will irrigate 2 million acres 
of that land? — Not that project. It is quite different. I. have no idea of the 
Tungabndhra and Kistna projects or what the ryots there actually will be 
.called on to pay. 

13804. Unless Government is assured that it will pny, how can you expect 
them to spend 30 croics?— But these districts are often affected by famine. 
During the last 150 years famine lias affected those districts very, often and 
if Government take at that rate and keep only that consideration in view it 
will be an enormous benefit as far as human beings and cnttle are concerned. 
■So whether it is profitable or not, the ryots there will bo in a better condition. 
Even if Government do not have any profit I think it is the sacred duty of the 
Government to protect against famine ; and on that ground alone Government 
will have to take up these projects. In all these districts, Bellary, Cuddapah, 
Kistna and other places, there is famine ; there are statistics and Government 
can learn. It is the most sacred duty of Government to protect from famine 
and anyhow the Government will have to undertake such a project. 

13805. 'When did you have the lost famine? — Even two years ago there was 
a famine in those places. 

13800. What was the mortality in that famine? — I cannot say. 

13807. Can you reduce all those idens into figures? That is to say, how 
much should Government forego on nccount of famine, how much is due to 
Iranian beings, liow much to cattle and so on ? — No ; I cannot. 

13808. Then we cannot arrive at how much Government is going to lose in 
recommending any project of that kind P — I think Government can appoint a 
special Statistical Committee and find out; I am ignorant of that. 

13S09. What is your notion of Government? In your evidence, in many 
places, you say Government should do this, Government should do that. Have 
Government any resources which they can place at your disposal for these 
losses? Now that the Reforms have put all the revenue and everything else 
at the disposal of the Provincial Governments, from what sources can they bear 
these losses P — Government can find the money if they want to. I do not ask 
anything to be given as a present. It is only as a loan that I want It. Gov- 
ernment can recover it. ' 

Sii Ganga Sam : But they must pay interest on the loans. 
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lH-'lO. Sir TAoniai Mttldirlnn • On page ‘12t of yotii inerooi andura you harp 
told U' timl sou hale been conducting experiments in two 01 jour own farms? 
— To 

],H]1 When ton btmtrrl tnnl.inn these experiments did jou consult the 
Agricultural Department, or did you arrange the experiments yourself' — 1 
myself Iriie undergone n coiusn in tile joar 1 ?'*"> in the Agricultural College 
nt’ Smdnjiet 1 lint o n little knowledge, and with that knowledge 1 tried these 
experiments for SI yeaix in tn> fnini. 

ISM! You have lioen making use of the information jou Rained nt Saidnpct 
and conducting experiment's in jour own land?— -Yes. 

l.Wfl You refer to using fertilisers in conjumtion with cattle manure: I 
fitippn e you mean artificial manures? — Ye-,. 

l.Ttl t Wlml were they? Do you remember? I only want to know «lieth*r 
you were trying Miprrpltoxpliatex or potash manures?— Superphosphates. 

KW5 Something which wits new in jour district?— Ye*. 

JSslC You fold in. it failed and you eonhl not give an explanation. At 
that stage did you go to the Acre ulttirnl Department and ask them whether 
they could explain it 1 did not tisk them. 

ISM", Do jou not think it would he advisable to comult them when yon 
find von are in difficulty *— 1 have two farm". Ill a different farm at Sola- 
vnmltin, I am conduction another experiment under the Riddance of an expert 
There you are finding it successful? — I harvested tiicie only a month 
ago; there is more to lm harve ted, therefore, 1 cannot Any whether it is 
sump sful or not. 

l-tii IV* ft is known to yon that in your district yon require phosphate*-? — Tt 
is impossible to lias e nnttlr.il manure; the cult nation bait increased and tlmre 
!• a diminution of the source* of animal and Rreen manure; therefore it is not 
possible to enrich the soil exrept hy artificial manure. 

lSsjn, You )»y it is irnpn slide; is i* ns the result of your oiu» experience' 
you luie roint* to that conelusion, nr is it its n result of what yon learnt when 
you wet.- nt finidaprt* — Tt is the result lint only of what I learnt at Pnidapet. 
hut of my experience jit my villaRe and other sillagjs. in the district. There 
is rot enough of ealtl« manure. The only posdlde solution is to hate arti- 
ficial manure; without it it is not po-sih|e to enriili tl.o toil; and without 
manure w< cannot carry on intensive cnKimtion. 

1JW21. And you yonr*df intend to continue tho»o experiments until yolr 
ere Rucco-'fiil?— -Yes. 

lt ! 22. You suggest tliere ought to tic some prohibition nr mine export duty 
or, the export of oil cake,. Why do yon trial e Hint suggestion? — Jlc-nnsO in 
India we do not haie facilities to pot artificial manure; such being the rasp to 
export all available manure to outride countries is n great Jo»s to th« country. 

ins?.*}. What partirulnr da** of land wants that oil-e.iko manure; ore yotr 
thinking of paddy hind? — Oil-cnl.e and honcmeal can l>e used for all crops. 

73*21. Were you nnr thinking of your paddy cultivation? — Mo, hut it is 
tetter for paddy cultivation. 

Assuming that were done, what would Jmppcn to the people who 
prow oil-speds? — T nho supgeH that mnrhines should lie introduced to extract 
oil the oil. In the absence of proper machinery, there is a wastage of 3 or 4 
per cent of oil; they will get value for that oil. T want to extract all the oil 
in India and use the nil-take. 

13*'20. I cm see that; but do yon not think that the profits from the crow- 
ing of oil-»eeds will be reduced if ion adopt that policy of prohibition of 
exports? — We huso to find manure for Hie coil, and by tlic'e stops I propose 
tc do it. Unless we manure the soil it will he exhausted. mid you cannot get 
any income. Even if you lo e a little bv not exporting manures to outside 
countries, in the long run by keeping this mnnnre m the country there will he 
intensive cultivation and hy intensive cultivation the ryot will ho profited. 
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13827. What you suggest is this; the ryots who use the oil-cakes (in your 
case the growers of paddy) will gain a little; but who will pay for the loss to 
tho groweis ot ground-nut P — If there bo piopor machinery to crush the oil- 
seeds properly, the people who glow the oil-seeds will not bo losers ns they 
would then got a proper price for their seeds which will give 3 or 4 per cent 
more of oil ; also the oil-cake wall bo used in the country for manure. 

13S28. And you are quite satisfied that tlio paddy giowers would hate u 
piofit, and the ground-nut growers would hnvo no loss? — Thero will be no loss; 
they will lie gainers ; they can get a prico for their manure. Of course to a 
little extent they may lose. But when it is not possible to supply nnturnl 
manure, wo will havo to obtain manures; oil-enko is one of them, and to keep 
the cake in the country we must hnvo some restriction on oxporr. 

1332$). 1)i. Jlytlci : To take the last point; which policy would you favour, 
absolute prohibition or a tax on tlio export of oil-cakes? — I think in the ense 
.of bonomenl there should bo absolute prohibition ; but in tlio case of oil-seeds, 
until wo find out a machinery to extract all the oil, there should bo a duty 
only and not total prohibition. 

13330. Si i Ganna Bam: What machinery? — Machinery to crush the oil 
seeds. 

133,31. Dr. JTyder: Take the question of the export of hones. Do you think 
that if we absolutely prohibit the export of hones the ryots will reduce tho 
bones into bonomenl ? — Yes, because the cost will he cheaper. 

33332. Ton do not think the hones will be rotting in tho fields P — I dt not 
think so ; bone is an essential manure nnd people know it. 

13833. You think the ryots will piodiico itP — Yes. 

13334. Drvan JlaJmdur Bayh(t\ ayya : You say that the village roads ore 
inadequate and ill-lcepi, and you »ny that the ryots pay a cess to the Local 
Board for the maintenance of these roads. You arc nwaio, I believe, ihul 
this cess is earmarked for tho maintenance and construction of these roads? — 
7s all tho cess paid by the ryots onrmnikod ? 

13333. The road cess is? — T do not think so, because they havo to subscribe 
to sanitation and hospitals from this cess. 

1333fl, Kot from the road cess? — Then, 1 am wrong. 

13837. Have you boon on any Local Bonid? — I am not now on any Local 
Board ; I was on the District Board twenty years ago. 

13338. Has any systematic attempt been made by your District Board to 
raise revenue from avenues to increase tho yield from nvomiesP — Yes; they are 
trjing. 

13839. Are they systematically planting frnit-yiolding avenue trees P — No: 
they arc planting shade trees. 

13840. Shade trees the revenue fiom which is not very much? — Yes. 

13341. Did you think of planting fruit-yiehling trees, like tlio coconut or 
tamarind, to increase tho revenue from avenues to a matciinl extent P — To 
grow coconut trees there must bo enough of wator, nnd therefore it is only 
possihlo in deltaic or irrigated tract*; of eoui so it would be moro profitable. 
As regards tnmarind, if will take a long time to grow, T do not have any idea 
ns to wliat the cost of growing it will be nnd what will lie the income. If wo 
plant coconut trees in deltaic tracts it will bo more profitable. 

13842. "Where the roads pass through deltaic tracts, if advantage is taken of 
the water to plant coconut trees on tlio rondside. it will be profitable? — It will 
"be very profitable. 

13343. That is not taken advantage of to tho fullest extent now P — Thero 
nio some trees at present; to n certain extent it is taken advantage of. 

33314. You think such plantation should bo increased? — Yes; I think it 
will be profitable. 

138 IT Yon said thnt tlio least amount from wet land for a single crop was 
Its, 45 to Its. 70? — Its. 46 is for single eiop; for double crop Its. DO to Its. 120. 
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1SS46. Sou refer to crops in tie delta of the Periyar? — Ties; that is my 
experience. 

13347. What will be the yield in wet lands of the upland taluks where lands 
are irrigated from precarious sources? — From precarious sources it will be very 
low 

13348. How much? — If the season is favourable it will bo even more than 
in perennially irrigated tracts; if the season is not favourable it will not be 
inoie than Rs. 20. If the season is unfavourable cultivation fails and all the 
Available manuie is preserved for the favourable season, with the result that 
m the favourable season the yield is very good. On the average it will bo less. 

13349. What will be the average? — It will be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
acre. 

13350. That is on lands outside the deltaio tracts? — On lands not irrigated 
by the perennial souices, i.e., where there is only a supply for three or four 
months. 

13351 You said that the land assessment on wot land was Re. 1 per acre? — 
Not on wet laud, but on dty land. 

13852. The avernge assessment on dry land is Re. 1. What is the assess- 
ment on wet land where the assessment is a consolidated one? — It is Rs. 15 
including the water rate. 

13353. If you want to take water to land which is not entitled to watei, 
what is the water rate? — It is Rs. 16 now. 

13354. For how many crops? — For two crops. When they take water, in 
some places they will have to pay even more; but Rs. 16 is the lowest; I om 
speaking about the Periyar area. 

13355. Is it not Rs. 6 for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop? — Rs. 6 
for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop is the rate on permanently- 
settled wet lands. The tax ranges according to the soil. In permanently-settled 
tracts they lime a consolidated amount, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13. Ill some 
places Rs. 19. There it is not possible to divide, beenuse under a permanent 
settlement there is no sepnrato water rate; they include all the rates in one. 

13836. But for the water rate alone, if Perijar water is tnken to dry land, 
you will have to pay Rs. 16? — Yes, for double crop. 

13857. If Peiiyar water is taken to znmindnri land, what is the wnter rate 
that is paid* — Only Rs. 6 for single crop and Rs. 8 for double ciop. 

13853. You say the ryots would be willing to pay n higher rate thnn Rs. 6 
and Rs. 8? — Yes. 

13859. I suppose you are aware of the fact that under the Onuvcry-Mettur < 
project, the ryots have agreed generally, to pay a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre? 
— Yes. 

13360. You say on page 427 of your note that night-soil and urine, which ore 
now wasted should be collected. Do you think in the villages the people would 
favour such a scheme? — They can bo made to do it only by education. My im- 
portant point is that there are two mntteis concerned here; one is that the 
collection of night-soil and urine will be a source of manuire, and the other is 
that it will preserve the sanitation of the village. I have seen that in villages 
where the people are not careful enough to remove this filth, they get nil soits 
of diseases; preserving sanitation of the place and getting a source of manure 
are the important points. 

13861. In jour distiict, the District Bonrd has allotted a sum of about 
Rs. 30,000 for building latrines in villages and for collecting night-soil and 
urine; that is what I read. Do you know if the experiment has actually been 
started? — I think that in the present condition of the latrines in the villages, it 
is impossible for nny decent people to mako use of them; unless they aie 
cleaned more often they are not in a fit condition to be used; so the people go 
to the topes and the river banks. 

13362. Has the experiment been actually tried in any place?— In every 
union village there is a latrine, but it is not used properly. 
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13863. That is with regard to union Tillages; what about non-union vil- 
lages P — I have not seen it there. 

18864. You say on page 428 of the note that common pastures are wholly 
inadequate; is it your experience that these common pastures yield good 
grazing? — Not now; unless they are improved it is not possible. 

13865. Are they conserved anywhere in your own district? — No. « 

13866. Do yon grow fodder crops In your distiict or on your lands? — 'My 
lands are mostly wet lands, and there is no necessity of growing fodder crops 
because I have enough of strnw but in places where it is garden land and dry 
land, people grow cholam ns a fodder. 

13367. Is that a much better cattle food than grass obtained from common 
pastures? — Yes, cholam fodder is very good. 

13868. You refer to famine; I suppose you menn scarcity of rain and conse- 
quent poor crops P — Yes. 

13S09. Actually, no relief works were started within recent yearsP — No. 

13870. You mean failure of rain and the consequent poor yield of crops; is 
that what jou mean? — That is lor. non-productive mens. 

13871. In the non-productive areas 9 — Yes. 

13872. Sir Ganna Ham : About bones, yon sny that the pcoplo will use them 
but bones nre of no use to the field, unless they are crushed down to the fineness 
of bone-meal? — Yes; there are industrial concerns in Southern India whore 
they prepare it by machines. 

13873. Tlint is what you mean ; they cannot use bones as they nre? — No. 

13874. Do-you give oil-cakes to cattle for food ? — Yes. we do. 

13875. Which oil-cake do you give? — Wo give the oil-enke pre-sed in tho 
ordinary country mills, not that which is picssed in the press. If it is oil- 
enke made in the press, it is not possible to use it ns cattle food. 

13876. In the country mills there is a lot of oil left in the enko? — Yes ; in 
tho press, they use gunny bags to press tho oil, the gunny bag threads get 
mixed up with the cake, and it is not possible to use it ns cattle food. 

13877. Whnt is the yield per acre of ground-nut ; what is the money value 
of it? — I think, with a good yield, it will be Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per acre. 

13878. Have you not got a fluctuating water rate? Supposing the land docs 
not grow anything owing to some misfortune or through any other cause, do 
yon mean to sny that the continued rate of Rs. 13 will bo charged 9 — 1 think 
there is a remission, hut it is only nominal; it docs not actually benefit the 
ryot; tho rule is very strict; the remission is only on paper, it is nominal. 

13879. It does not fluctuate; water rale is always charged on our side on 
tho actual area grown, but here you say it is a combined rate, it is one fixed 
rnteP — Is the bottlcment rato a fixed rate? 

13880. That includes tho water rate? — Yes. 

13881. Whether any crops nre grown or not? — Suppose thejo nre 2 crops, 
the fiist crop and the second crop, Government consolidate the rate for tho 
two crops and the ryots will have to pay it even if thero is a failure, they aro 
bound to pay that tax. 

13882. Bound to pay? I can understand they aro bound to pay the lnnd 
irate? — They aro bound to pay even tho water rate. 

18883. Even tho water rate? — Whether they do or do not grow anything, 
-they arc bound to pay the settlement laud tax. Every 30 years there is a 
Settlement, and if the land is settled as wet lnnd, they will have to pay. 

1S884. A charge of Rs. 15?— ‘Rs. 15 or according to tho rates. 

13885. Professor Ganquhc : As you aro a practical farmer, I want t6 ask 
you one or two practical questions. Can you give us an idea of the cost of ■ 
paddy cultivation per acre? — If it is properly mnnured, they will have to use 
manure worth Rs. 20 for one crop. 
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138SG I am not talking about the manure; what is the consolidated cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre? — Its. 70. 

13887. And the total yield per aero? — The total yield including the tenant’s 
and the ryot’s share? 

13888. Yes, the total yield, how many Madras measures will it be?— It will 
be from 10 lalams to 15 Inlam s of 72 measures each. 

13889. You depend chiefly on the income derived from your ryots? — Yes. 

13390 And you are a ryotwari landholder? — Yes. 

13891 I suppose the arrangement with youi tenant is based on a crop share 
system? — Yes, in some places. 

13892 What is your arrangement? — In some places I get a fixed rent, and 
in some places I get a crop share. 

13893. What is your crop share? — In some cases, it is two-thirds, in others 
it is half 

13894 Two-thirds of the gross produce ? — Yes, of the gross produce, and in 
some cases 50 per cent goes to the tenant and I get 50 per cent. 

13895 Do I understand that the cost of cultivation, except the water rate, 
is deducted from tlio tenant’s share ? — Yea. 

13396. Under this crop share system, of course, it is to the inteiest both 
of the tenant and of the landholder that the production per ncie should be 
increased? — Yes. 

13397. Suppose a tenant does not give you satisfaction, are yon able to eject 
him? — Yes, I can eject him at my will. 

13898. Supposing ho hns improved the fertility of the land, you say you 
can eject him at your will? — Yes. 

13899. Do you give him any compensation for the improvement that he has 
made in the land? — If he gets more yield, he will not leave the land; he will 
keep it to himself. 

13900. But supposing you aro not getting on well with him? — I can eject 
him, but if he is a good tenant, 1 will not do it. 

13901. Bnt you can eject him?— Yes. 

13902. Without giving him any compensation for the improvements? — Yes. 

13903. Or, suppose that the tenant finds yon exacting in yotir demands, is 
he free to leavo you? — Yes. 

13904. You advance moneyP — Yes. 

13903. Hon is the loan realised? — 1 will take it from him os soon ns the 
hanest is over; if he is able to soil the grain at tho market rate he will do so 
and return tho money to mo, or he will give mo grain to the value of the 
amount, according to the price of the market. 

13906. When the harvest timo is oi er, you got ta o-thirds of the crop, and 
out of the one-third, you take the cost of cultivation, and from what little is 
loft you hope to get back your loan ; is that tho position F — Yes. 

13907. In the event of loss of plough cattle, who replnces the loss? — Every- 
thing is his. 

13908. You do not replace his loss? — No, unless I replace it in a philan- 
thropic spirit; there is no condition. 

13909. The cost of manure comes from him? — Yes. 

13910. And the cost of bonemeal?— Ho has to pay the cost of everything; 
whatever improvement lie docs will, he at his cost. 

13911. You mentioned superphosphate. Do you apply it? — Yes, on my 
own faim; lie is not able to purchase and use it, but on my own faiiu I use it. 

13912. The Chairman : Aro those not elements in tho cost of cultivation and 
■coming within your general answer that the cost of cultivation is paid for 
entirely by tho tennnt? — Yes; except the water rate; in dry land tho tenant 
pays for every improvement. 
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Professor Gangulce : I wanted to be quite clear ; when you suggested now 
manures like bonemeal and superphosphate, whether you encouraged their 
introduction by paying for it yourself. 

13913. Sir Ilenry Lawi cnce : This proportion of two-thirds of the produce 
which you obtain, is that the ordinary pi notice in your district? — It is not two- 
thirds tlnougkout; there are good lands wliero it will ho two-thirds for the 
owner and one-third for the tenant, but in some cases it is 50 per cent or half 
to the tenant and half to the ow nei ; that is the general practice. 

13914. I thought it was two-tliirds throughout?— For the best lands it is 
two-thiids, for inferior lands it is half and half. 

1891-5. In good lands your share is 60 per cent and in inferior lands 33 per 
cent? — -Yes. 

13916. Is that fixed by custom? Has it always been so? — Yes. 

13917. Even since you remember, has your share been 66 or 60 per cent? — 
Yes. 

13918. Never less ? — Never less ; it is not loss than 50 per cent, in any part 
of my district. 

13910. Dewan Bahadur Bagharayya : In areas where the wnter supply is 
precarious it is not so? — Even there, it will not be less than 60 per cent. 

13920. In your district?— Yes, in my district. 

13921. In some parts does not the landlord also contribute towards the 
cost of cultivation?— Only in so far as they may advance the money without 
interest. 

13922. Ho does not share it?— No; but the landholder will improve the 
land in the way of levelling and bunding. 

13923. Is it within your knowledge that in some districts the landowner 
shares the cost of cultivation and in other places, he gets a third of the produce 
as his shaie? — -I think in Tanjore there are not enough cultivators; so there 
may be a less proportion there. There are big mitasidais. 

13924. Whnt'is the value of your land, tlio land which pays two-thirds and 
the land which pays half?— The one which pays two-thirds is Rs. 3,000 per acre 
and the other Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

13925. Sh Ganga Bam: For Rs. 3,000 you only get Rs. 66 9 That means 
only 2 per cent?— We do not get even that in some places. 

13926. Mr. Kamat: Will you tell me generally whether, although the 
tenants are theoretically tenants at will, is it or is it not the case that they* 
remain as occupants for a number of years continuously? — Yes, they do. 

13927. Now amongst your tenants, tenants-at-will as you call them, how- 
many do you change often or every year? — Practically we do not change a 
tenant unless we find that he is a lazy tenant. 

13928. So that although theoretically they are tenants-at-will, the practice- 
of the country is that they remain ns the occupants of the lands for a number 
of years continuously ? — Yes. 

Professor Gangulec: There is no other alternative perhaps. 

13929. Mr. Kamat; I want to ask you one or two questions about the causes 
of bon owing which you give on page 426. You say the causes of borrowing are 
the failure of erbps on account of had seasons, lo=s of cattle by disease, increase 
of cultivation expenses and so on. Are you quite definite that the causes of 
borrowing are physical or beyond the power of the agriculturists as a whole? — 
‘Yes. 

13930. Are you quite definite about that? — Yes. 

13931. And that they are not moral causes such as drinking or lack of 
thrift or extravagance? — It may bo so to some extent. Nowadays living 
also is costly. 

13932. In 1 any caso those causes aro not moral causes? — They may he in 
some instances to a small extent. Drinking may be the cause in the case of 
somo tenants; not in the case of all. 
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13933. Now can yon tell mo from yonr experience ns n practical farmer and 
from your acquaintance with the country and districts, whether you think 
that taking for instnnco five years on nn average, the cultivator has sonio 
snung after meeting his family expense from the yield of his land? — -Yes. 

13931 There is a saving? — Yes. There is one advantage here. I think 
eiery tenant in the two crop areas has got enough of straw. Ho may get 6omo 
money out of the straw. Suppose ho hns one pair of cattle for ploughing 
his land , he will linve more straw than his cattle require and lie will also get 
some i nluo for the extra. Tho whole of the btraw goes to tlio tenant. 

13935. So there is a surplus to him? — Yes; only in places where there is 
good ns er hko tho Periyar ; but not in other parts. 

13936 In the irrigated parts? — Irrigated parts are nlso protective, bo. 
cause there is a reservoir and if the department want, they can lrngate; it is 
under the conti ol of tho department. Only in such lands is tho tenant in a 
very good condition. 

13937. If there is no such sourco of water, do you mean to suggest that 
there is no surplus or saving left to him? — Practically there will not he any 
sai mg to him, because whatever ho spends in tho fiold, ho is not able to earn. ' 

1393S In onses where there is no surplus left to him, I want to know how 
jour scheme either of ngiioultural banks or lnnd mortgage banks will succeed? 
Now you wish that the agricultural hank should giro loans to agriculturists, 
say. at 0 per cent or nhntovor tho rate may be. They ought to ho nblc to pay 
that rate of interest, whatever moy be the instalment, from tho surplus? — Yes. 

13939. Now m cases in which yon say there is no surplus, how is the agri- 
cultural bank to function? — I say it in the next point; unless ho manures his 
field, unless by means of intensive cultivation, he will not be able to save much. 
If he spends much money in unpiotected areas there will ho a good crop in 
alternate years, and liis income will bo very high in those yenrs if ho uses 
better manures Then ho may be nblo to hnvo some sai ing. 

13940 Lcnving tho protected areas out of consideration? — Even in unpro- 
tected areas in a favourable season, ho mny have a good yield. 

13911. But you said that in such areas on nn average he will be left with no 
suiplusP — Yes. 

13942 In such areas, where they are needed most how will agricultural 
banks or lnnd inoi tgngo hanks succeed ? — Without intensive cultivation he mny 
not bo able to gain much in a favourable season. I Aid not say there would 
be failure thionghout. At least in a season of good ram bo will get moro 
yield. If lie takes up intensive culthntion, by this and l»y other facilities he 
can expect more yield. 

13913 Now I want to know how you reconcile these two statements. In 
one paragraph you suggest that the rate of interest which agricultural hanks 
or co-opcrativo societies should charge tho cultivator should ho C per cent and 
in the subsequent paragraph you suggest that ft should not exceed 12 per cent. 
Should it bo 6 per cent or something near 12 per cent? — I say that because tho 
small tenants who have no status or very little property nro not able to borrow * 
money. In such cases they are paying interest in kind. This interest goes 
up to 100 or 150 per cent. Such being the casoj a 12 per cent rate of interest 
is a great boon to the ryot. Government nro satisfied with 6 per cent, interest; 
they will not be losers. For the small tenant paying 100 or 150 per cent, is 
it not a groat boon for him to pay 12 per cent? 

13944. Will you nlso explain what you mean by snying that agriculturists 
should be exempt from arrest for civil debts? T)o you refer to money borrowed 
from moneylenders or from co-operntivo sooietiosP — Whatever it niay be, ho 
should not bo harassed like that. 

13945. As long as he is an agriculturist ho should be free from tho penalty 
of the civil law?— Yes, that is my opinion. 

13940. The Chavmnn: Do you think that that would encourage lenders to 
tend ? — In a way it may not encourage moneylenders to give the money. 
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13947. Mr. Kamat : When 70 per cent of the population are so privileged* 
do you think the moneylender will be able to live? — My point is that the- 
cultivator is now paying 100 or 150 per cent interest. 

13948. The Oliatiman: In answer to a question put by myself you estimated 
the return in the yield of the land with which you are familiar during, I think, 
the past thirty years, ns having decreased by 50 per cent? — Yes, 50 per cent. 

13949. The average yield of paddy in pounds per acre estimated in the 
published Season and Crop Report for Mndurn district during the last 20’ 
years is as follows: — 

From 1005 — 10 .... 1,000 lbs. average yield. 

1011—17 .... 2,000 „ „ „ 

1918 to date .... 1,950 ., „ „ 

Are you familiar with those figures? — I am only going on my own experi- 
ence and my own impression. Xo doubt after the Ponyar project the income 
might be a little highei , and even then the yield will not be very high ; but 
there will not be any failure of crops. 

13950. Do you know the results of tho crop cutting test in your district, i.e., 
tests carried out by tho Revenue Department, and which arc now disconti- 
nued? — I do not know these results actually, but they solect the best part of 
the crop and then it is a question of mathematical calculation; they will base 
an experiment even on an area ot ono or two cents; I do not think it will be 
very accurate. They select tho best portions of the crops. 

13951. Dctean Bahadur Bagltavaima : Is it not tho mle that a typical plot 
will be selected and not the best nor the worst, but typical for the whole tract? 
— Even with the typical crop they take, they will tako the best plot for calcu- 
lation. 

13952. The Chairman: I do not quite see how n crop can bo typical and nt 
the same time the best? — I think the mathematical calculation which they 
make on one or two cents will not bo quite accurate. 

13953. I only wnntcd to know whether in the face of these figures of which 
you lmve now been reminded you desire to leave on tho notes your statement, 
ns you are nil experienced agriculturist and a responsible person, that tho 
outturn has gone down by 50 per cent per ncie in the last 50 years on the 
average? — Yes. 

13934. You wish that statement to be loft oil the notes? — I still sny that 
from Ply experience. 


tTho witness withdiew.) 
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.'KHAN BAHADUR M. BAZL-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, C.I.E., 
O.B.E., Director of Industries, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qrrswo.v S. — Innio vnox. — (a) (tit) There is ample scope and very great 
need for tlio extension of woll-irrigntion in most districts of the Presidency. 
The methods adopted by tho department in furthering tho extension of well- 
irrigntion arc — 

(o) selection of boring sties with reference to local conditions, 

(h) putting down borings with n view to dotermino the existence of sub- 
artesian water currents and their capacity, 

(r) helping the ryots to sink uells with tho aid of pumping plnnts, 

(d) deepening uells in hard stinta uitli special drills (this is n proposed 

measure and tlio plant required is on order and is expected before 
the end of tho current official year), 

(e) demonstrating to tho ryots tho advantages of power pumping, over- 

baling by picoffo or mhotc, 

(f) helping ryots u itii loans to sink or deepen wells and for the purchase 

of pumping plants, 

( g ) erecting and maintaining such plants in uorking order. 

Tho chief obstacle to tho extension of irrigation by wells in this Presi- 
idency is the porerty of the ryot which prevents him in many cases from avail- 
ing himsolf ot the assistance offered by the Department of Industries. 

A detailed nccount of tho pumping and boring operations conducted by 
the department is given below: — 

Tumping and Bonny opciations in the Madias Tiesidcney. 

Uiitoncal . — In 190.1, Mr. (non Sir) Alfred Chatterton proposed that a 
numbci of pumping installations should be set up with tlio object of demon- 
strating the advantages of modern mnchmeij in agricultural operations. 
Some work had already been douo m this direction, nnd Mr. (now Sir) Chatter- 
ton himself nnd tho Public WolU Department bad both experimented with 
pmuping by mnehinoij. But there experiments had furnished evidence merely 
ns to tho value of Hit irrigation an .1 comparatively large scnlo, nnd much 
scepticism still prevailed ns to whether comparatively small nrcas of land could 
be piofitnbly irrigated bj small engines nnd pumps. One small installation hnd 
already been put up at Melrorepurnm in the Chinglepuc district, and in 1904 
permission was obtained to open four other pumping stations where experi- 
ments were begun with engines varying in horse power from 3! to C nnd with 
3 and 4 inch pumps. Fiom tho first, tho progress made was encoui aging, nnd 
by March 1903 so ninny applications foi assistance had been received that 
•Government agreed to advances being made under tlio Land Improicments 
Loans Act for tho purchase of oil-engines and pumps, and provided Mr. 
(now Sir) Chatterton with the nucleus ot n staff to assist thoso wishing to pnt 
up installations with advice nnd supervision. A class for training oil-cngino 
drivers was also opened at the School of Arts. It soon become evident, how- 
ever, that tory few of tho uells in the Presidency could furnish enough water 
to justify tho putting up of an engine nnd pump, nnd thnt, in order to bring 
pumping installations into more extended n«o, it would be necessary to deepen 
tho existing uells or to sink new ones so ns to tap the subterranean reservoirs 
which were suspected to exist at no very great depth in certain districts of tho 
Presidency. These results hod been anticipated from tho very beginning, 
and in 190t n set of boring tools had been purchased with which experimental 
borings bad been put down in various places. This led to the discovery of 
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sub-artesian water both in the ChinglopiSt and South Arcot districts, and it 
became evident that it was desirable giently to extend the senlo of operations. 
Accordingly, in. 1900, the boring binnch of the department was inaugurated 
by the deputation of a special party to tho Chingleput district, pnitly to 
develop well-in igation by tho expeditious disposal oi applications for lonns 
and partly to prevent unstc of inonoy bj putting down trial borings before 
wells were sunk. Later on, tho operations of the party were extended to the 
improvement of tho existing noils and from this timo forward progress was 
rapid until the outbreak of tho war operated as a check. A number of oil- 
engines wero nlso installed undei the ndvire nnd with the sud of the department 
in rice mills nnd other small industrial concerns for the prepnintion of agri- 
cultural produce for the mniket; and, in the com so ol a few jems, numerous 
rice buffers, oil mills, and other iorms of industiini machinery weie installed. 
A very large number of rice hullers wcic put down in the Tnnjoro district. 
In tho soar 1910, there wore only some four to five mills worked by power 
nnd nearly the whole of the paddy of the distiiot was husked by hand. In 
that year, however, tho Department of Industries installed a small* rice-milling 
plant driven by an oil-enginoatTiiukattnpalli mid the success of that installa- 
tion induced other people to stmt similai mills 111 various pnits of the delta. 
In tho following year, 19 similar installations wero fitted tip and the demand 
for them incienscd from year to year until m 1918 theio weio 215 mills in the 
l’nnjore district rcpicsenting an aggregate lloisc-Power of 5,360. 

Transfer of the operations to the Depnitment of Agiiculturc. — In Mmeh 
1916, Government decided td add an Agricultural Engineer to the staff of the 
Agricultural Department and ns n coiollary to tho ci cation of this appointment 
they resolved to transfer to that depnitment the pumping and boring opera- 
tions which until then had been carried on under tho control of the Director 
of Industries. The transfer wns effected on tho 1st August 1916, the advisory 
and inspection work in ion nut ion icith imluduat plants, -neli as me bullets, 
cotton dins, and gtound-nut drcoi ticatori lemainmg with the Dheetor of 
Indust tics. This nirnngcment was adversely criticised by tho Indian Indus- 
trial Commission in paragraph 307 of their report. Tho Commission consi- 
dered that where a w oil-equipped Industrial Depnitment was in existence, it 
was a waste of control to have one department installing power plant for 
agricultural purposes nnd another for small industries side by side in the 
same district, that such work was of a totally diffcient diameter from that 
which properly belonged to tho Department ot Agriculture, and that valuable 
adaptations and improvements weio not likely to be forthcoming except fiom 
a technical department which commands the sei vices ol industrial specialists. 
The Government in 1920 accepted the Commission’s tocommendntions and 
■directed that tho Dumping and During Depnitment with the workshop nttach- 
, *d to it should ho ro-trnnsferred Lorn the Department of Agricultuie to tho 
Department of Industries. This transfer wns given effect to on 9th September 
1920. Up to 31st March 1920, 7,8(>2 borings lmd boon put down, tho per- 
centage of success being about CO, nnd approximately 591 pumping nnd 398 
industrial plants had been set up, while a sum of Its. 0,11,406 had been 
advanced under ihe piovisions of the Land lnipi ovemonts Loans Act to 173 
persons lor the purchase of oil-engines nnd pumps. The chiof difficulties in 
tho way of development sin<o tho war have been (a) tho high price of machinery 
(whiclij however, has reeeiitly come down considerably) and (6) the very high 
cost of liquid fwol. 

Staff and oujaniuttion. — Tho staff of tlio Engineering Branoh now consists 
■ nf an Industrial Engineer, who is stationed at Madras, four Assistant Indus- 
trial Engineers with lieadquaitois at Madras, Tanjore, Coimbritorc and 
Besswnda respectively, 18 supervisois, 40 mechanics, 80 boring mnistris mid 
■drivers and 16 apprentice liming mnistris. The work of this branch consists 
mainly of tho investigation of now engineering projects, of the erection of 
•new installations, the maintenance of pumping installations nnd industrial 
mnchinoiy already at work, tho conduct of boring operations, the supply, 
■erection and maintenance of pumps for erection and the investigation of loan 
applications under tho Agriculturists’ Loans Aot. 
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In jo> motion and advice . — General information and advice on engineering: 
questions nro given free, pionded no local inspection is involved and a consi- 
derable number of such inquiries are dealt with during the course of a year. 

In cases where a loenl inspection is necessary, a fee of Rs. 15 is payable, in 
leturn for which advice is given in regnrd to tlio selection of a suitable site 
foi a mill, factory or installation and as to tho most suitable type of machi- 
ne! y for the pui pose. Adnco is also given to Government departments and 
co-opeiatno societies, from time to time, on a variety of engineering mattcis. 
During the jeai ended 31st March 1020, 169 applications of this kind were 
disposed of 

System of compounding fees . — In the circumstances of Southern India, it 
was necessary to provide for tho supervision and periodical inspection of 
the engines, pumps and industrial machinery installed: Under this system, 
for a fixed fee of Rs 15 per annum, owneis of private installations are entitled 
to have their plants inspected and overhauled thieo times a year, and also at 
other times if special requisitions aie reconed foi which, however, oxtia fees 
aie charged. Furthermore, compounded installation owners are entitled to 
utilise the departmental workshops for the carrying out of repaiis and renewals 
of component parts of their engines, pumps, or industrial machinery, and the 
facilities offered by tho woikshops for the quick, economical and efficient 
conduct of repairs are greatly appreciated by the ryots and small induvtrini- 
ists, and in fact have helped not a little to popularise the work of the engi- 
neering branch of tho department. In addition to assisting owners to main- 
tain their plant in good condition, an essential service in a country where 
there is such a dearth of skilled artisans, this system has the further advan- 
tage of enabling the dcpaitmcnt to suggest improvements and to encourage 
the industrialist oi the ryot to extend and develop his operations. That 
this service continues to be appreciated is evident from the fact that the 
number of plants under maintenance during the year 1925-26 was 414 ns 
against 371 in the previous year. 

Erection of machinery and plant . — The erection of machinery and plant 
is undertaken for a nominal fee of 2J per cent on tho capital cost of the 
machinery installed. This sorvico, while enabling tho ryot or small factory 
owner, to linve his engine and pump or industrial machinery erected at tlio ' 
minimum cost, also ensures the engine being set up under proper technical 
supervision. The number of plants erected during tho year 1925-26 was 81. 

Loans under the Agiiculturists’ Loans Act . — As already stated, loans under 
the Agiiculturists’ Loans Act are granted by Government on favourable 
conditions to ryots for tho installation of rumping machinery in enses where 
thoie is a reasonable prospect that by means of such loans the lands of the 
ryot will bo improved and his income increased. It is frequently found that 
an applicant pioposes to put a power pump in a well which lias not utough 
water to keep a pump going for more than an hour or so. In such cases, 
the applicant is advised to try to increase the wator supply by deepening 
his well, and if it is found that an adequate supply cannot be provided, a loan 
is refused in the ryot’s own inteiests, for obviously it is uneconomical to 
mstal an expensive power pump which can work only an hour or so a diy. 
The loans disbursed during the last three years have been ns follows . — 

Rs. 

1923- 24 74,060 

1924- 25 97,300 

1925- 26 42,596 

Tho dcciease in the number of loan applications sanctioned during the 
Inst official year as compared with the preceding yem is mainly nttiibutahlo 
to the fact that owing to heavy rains in the Coimbatoie division in the 
months of October, November and December the wells were full and no satis- 
factory and conclusive test of thoir eapaoity could bo conducted til! about 
the end of Match with the result that several applications had to he kept 
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in abeyance. Evory effort lins boon nindo during the Inst few years to speed 
up the enquiries preliminary to tho grant or refusal of a loan. The depart- 
ment, as already shown, grants loans only on satisfactory proof that tho 
-supply of water is adequate, that the water can bo used profitably for irri- 
gation and that tho borrower can. give ndequnto security while it lias also 
to be ascertained that the Irrigation Department has no objection to nrgo 
Investigation on theso lines necessarily takes time, but tinder tho existing 
arrangements avoidable delays arc rare and tlio period of the enquiry has 
been shortened from years in homo cases to a few months. 

Jlon > 1 ( 7 .-— Water in. greater or less quantity is an absolute necessity nndcr 
any agricultural conditions. Water may ho secured in rivers or canals or bv 
storage in tanks and much of it actually is obtained in this way. Tn many 
■cases, liowover, direct supplies of this kind are not available, and then the 
ryot lias to think of some other way of securing water. Tho obvious thing 
to do is to sink a well. A large number of wells have already been sunk ir, 
this Presidency, but tho numbor is still inadequate. When a ryot sinks a 
■well, ho does so moro or lc«s in tho dark. Ho ennnot toll wliother ho is going 
to strike water until tho noil is nearly completed, when if liis well proves a 
failure, ho finds that his expondituro of, perhaps, sovornl hundred rupees has 
been fruitless. It is hero that tho boring section of tho dopnitmeut it of 
assistance, by cnnbling tho ryot to explore for water moro oxpeditiously and 
chiefly by employing a boring sot than by sinking a well. If tho boring fails 
to tap water, another trial may ho made somewhere olso; if water i« dis- 
covered, a woll can then ho put down in tho oidinary way. Tho cost of well 
sinking is so great that ryots rarely go beyond 30 foot, but it has boon found 
that snoot wntor has been mot with very much further down nnd tho use of 
boring tools enables us to explore for these deeper supplies also. Tho depart- 
ment having put down several thousand borings all over tho Piesidcncy is often 
able to give ryots somo sort of idea ns to whether they are likoly to find water 
or not. 

The department has now in operation 0 power drills nnd 57 hand drills. 
Tho drills employed hy tho department aro of two kinds : hand and power. 
A hand drill is used where borings aro shallow and tho soil is toft. For 
boring in hard or rooky strata, or in cases where it is necessary to boio to 
a considcrnblo doptli, n power drill is necessary. Tho power drills in iiso 
during tho last few years having proved quite insufficient to meet tho needs 
of tho public and other departments of Government on angoments wero made 
for the purchase of additional drills. It was considered advisable, however, 
that beioro entering into contracts for tho supply of theso, tho subject of 
modern boring practico in Groat Britain and the United States should bo 
fiist studied by the Industrial Engineer with a view to obtain the types of 
drills which afo best suited to tho conditions in tho Madras Presidency, and 
to carry out an investigation into boring conditions nnd methods of opera- 
Tiion. Drills for uso in tho Madrns Piosidoney must he capablo of being 
managed by tho class of labour which is available to work them, whilo tho 
relative spheres of usefulness of tho hand an:* power drill also required 
investigation. There wero many othor problems in connection with boring 
■operations in respect of which tho knowledge of the department was ad- 
mittedly imperfect and which required invealigation in tho light of tho latest 
■practice. For instance, much moio information was required in regard to 
tho efficient operation of drills under varying conditions of strata which arc 
ordinarily met with. Tho question of keoping tho boro hole clear during tho 
■drilling operation required study, whilo another poiut for investigation was 
that of tho sis:o of the bore-Uolo. In short, if was considered vitally necessary 
that tho department should bring its knowledge of modern holing practico 
up-to-date, nnd that boforo entering into contracts for tho supply of the 
requisite power drills, the Industrial Eugineor should he deputed ,to visit tho 
United States wlicro both oil aud wntor drilling aro highly dovoloped, to 
study tho latest American practice. Tho groat importance of developing 
agricultural and boring operations in the interests ot the economic develop- 
ment of the Presidency appealed to fully warrant tho deputation of an officer 
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foi tlie pin pose. Accoulingly Government snnctioned the deputation of the 
Industrie! Engineer to Groat Britain and America and he leturned therefrom 
in April 1025. Arrangements aero subsequently mode to obtain from Amenca 
three power drills in accordance with the Industrial Engineer’s recommenda- 
tion and these have been assembled in the departmental workshops and have 
undergone preliminary tunls One of the now drills was set to york in 
Tondinipot, Madias, and the daily outturn of work obtained from the dull 
computed voiy fevouinbly with that of the old drills. 7 to 8 feet of hard TOtfc 
having been boied thiough in a day of 8 hours, whereas with the old depart- 
mental drills only from 0 to 24 inches could bo drilled in rocky strata per day 
and slightly more in soft look. The Industrial Engineer, on his letum fiom 
deputation, submitted a comprehensive leport on the subject of modern drilling 
pi notice which contains a groat deal ot valuable and Intel esting information 
and it is anticipated that a giadual and progressive development in drilling 
opei ntions m this Presidency will result from the Industrial Engineer’s im esti- 
gntion The total depth bored duiing the lost official yenr was 27,037 feet, the 
aicinge depth of a boring working out to about 58 - 3 feet. 

Pumpmq sets. — "Well-irrigation in the ordinary way is expensive, and 
about 25 yeais ago, the department proved that for lifting water it was often 
both possible and advantageous to substitute mechanical for animal power. 
It is often a veiy paying proposition to put down an engine and pump, but in 
eiery case, a very careful picliminnry investigation is leqnisito nnd this the 
depaitmcnt is nlwnys pleased to conduct. Tho department maintains a 
number of pumping plnnts comprising oil-engines and pumps. These aTe 
of two kinds, one of which is used for pumping water for irrigation purposes, 
and the other for baling purposes in connection with tho sinking of wells 
The founer, which compiises elude oil-engines nnd pumps, is maintained 
foi the purpose of (11 demonstrating to the ryots the odvnntnge of lifting 
water by mechanical power and (2) watering crops to save them fiom 
withering pending the repair of an existing installation. The second typo 
of plant, which consists of kcroseno oil-engines nnd pumps, is utilised in 
connection with the construction and sinking of wells. For several yeais it 
has not been found possible to comply with more than a small proportion of 
the applications iccoived for assistance, and accordingly Government have 
snnctioned the purchase of 12 new pumping sets at a cost not exceeding 
Its 42,000 an indent for the supply of which 1ms been placed with the High 
Commissioner for India. 

Toi prdoing. — Tho torpedoing sets possessed by tlie department are used 
for blasting boreholes in locks m tho hope of exposing water sources in the 
fissures caused hy the explosion. Torpedoing is tried as a last resort when 
a bore through a rock fails to find water. Twenty applications for toipe- 
domg sets were disposed of during the Inst official yenr. 

Sides for the levy of fees . — A copy of the rules for the levy of fees in 
connection with the pumping nnd boring notivitics of the depaitmcnt is 
attached* for the information of the members of the Commission. The main 
object of these opeintions is to increnso tlie agricultural wealth of tlie countiy 
nnd as such the fees charged are only uominnl. Tho cost of the district staff, 
of their trnvelling, and of tho transport of plant renders it impossible, without 
restricting tho mine of tho vvoik that is now being carried on. to make tile 
engineering branch self-supporting, but with the increasing popularity of 
the seivices rendered, nnd tho considerable reductions effected during the last 
few years. in tho depnitmentnl workshops nnd in other directions, the net 
co't of this branch of the department has boon materiallv reduced and tlicie 
can be no doubt that the public is getting good value for the expenditure 
inclined. 

Indusit ial Etujmeninri Woil.ihops — In tho departmental workshops at 
Washeimnnpet, the mncliineiy emplojed by the Pumping and Boring and 
other branches of this dopnrtment is maintained and repaired A con- 
siderable and increasing volume of repair work is also executed for private 
individuals who have compounded installations and for other Government 

* Not printed. ‘ 
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and <z«a ^-Government deportments. Experimental work is also conducted 
and tests are carried out of new boring tools and dopni tmcntnl plant, both 
of the Engineering and other branches of the department, manufactured or 
repaired at the workshops. Further, the uoikshops provide the necos>«aiy 
training facilities in the assembling arid opeiation of drills and departmental 
machinery as well ns of improved tools and appliances designed by tlio 
department, for such of the subordinates ot tlio engineering branch of the 
department as are newly recruited or lequiro special tinimng. The workshops 
have been organised with. reference to tho particular needs of the department 
and are capable of turning out the work required of it both economically 
and rapidly. The latter is obviously on important consideiation since it is 
necessary for tho departmental repairs to be catried out expeditiously as, 
if delay occurred in tho repair or rcplnrement of an important part of a 
pnmping or drilling plant, not only would the department lose the line of 
the machineiy but what is perhaps more important, the ryot would often 
lose a considerable pait of his crop. 

Question 17. — Aomoui/rinuu Industries — (b) The question of organising 
and developing cottage or rural industries with special reference to thoso 
industries which are snitnblc as subsidiary occupations foi the agriculturists 
during the slack season is at piesent engaging the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Industries. As a preliminary it has been decided that a suivey of 
cottage industries in tlio Presidency — existing and potential — should fiist be 
made, nnd that the task of developing and oignnising them and intioducing 
new industries should then he taken in hand. Until the lesults of the survey 
are available, and I have had an opportunity of studying the question further, 
T ain unable to make definite suggestions in regard to the ndoption of subsi 
diary industries. 

(c) F'ruit-orawinq . — The Department of Industries has been concerned only 
with fruit-growing on xhe Nilgiris in connection with the Fruit Preserving 
Institute at Coonoor. The object of starting this Institute wns to ciento an 
organised fruit-proserving industry on tho Nilgiiis nnd inoidcntnlly to develop 
fruit culture to supply the requirements of the factory as well ns the public 
needs nnd to benefit fruit-growers, actual or piospcctivo. The factory 
building wns completed and the requisite plant nnd fittings were installed 
‘during the year 1922-23 nnd experiments wore mndo with the following among 
other fruits for the manufacture of jams and jellies; bananas, hill guavas, 
pineapples, mangoes, oranges, ordinniy guavas, peaches, penrs, pomelos, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, sweet limes, tiee tomatoes, and tomatoes. Tt wns demon- 
strated that jams of faiily good quality could be manufactured, but it wav 
not found possible to displace from the market the imported brands of jams 
which me already well-known to consumers. Further even il the whole of 
the present import trade in jams nnd jellies could ho captured, the sales of 
tho factory would not have amounted to a figure icpicsonting an economic 
output. Jam in the case of Indians is more or less an acquired taste and the 
conclusion airived at was that tho consumption of jams nnd jellies was now 
1 likely in the reasonably near future to increase to a point at which the factory 
would pay, or in other woids, the demand for tlio pioducts of tho factory 
within the area which it served or could over hopo to soive appealed to bo 
insufficient to absorb an economic output. Government accordingly decided 
last year that the Fruit Presoivingi Institute should be closed. Prioi to the 
establishment of the factory a considerable quantity of tho fiuit giown on the 
hills wns apparently allowed to go to waste owing to the absence of a stendy 
market for it nnd the establishment of tho fnctoiy had the effect of stimulating 
tho cultivation of fruit on the Nilgiris. Theie is a good demand for fruit 
during the hill season, but during tho remaining part of the year, the demand 
is considerably smaller. 3t may lie expected therefore tlmt the closure of tho 
factory will result in a dccicnso in fruit cultivation on the Nilgiris or at 
least will restrict its extension. 

. Sericulture . — Tho Government are already taking active steps to expand 
sericultural operations in tho Madras Presidency, There is only one portion 
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of the Presidency in which sericulture forms an important industry at present, 
and that is the Kollegal taluk of tlio Coimbatore district wlioro there are 11,000 
acres of land unde: mulberry cultivation and sericulture forms tho mam 
occupation in many villages. Tho mngnitudo of tho industry may bo gauged 
from tho fact that in tlio Kollegal taluk Us. 30 lakhs worth of raw silk aro 
manufactured annually. Investigations which have been carried out with 
a now to determining in which other parts of the Madras Presidency suitable 
climatic and other conditions requisite for senoulturnl operations obtain 
mdieato that a number of tracts in various parts of the Presidency either 
fulfil the necessary climatic conditions or offer other facilities lcquisito foi 
worm propagation in tho cooler months and that tho Mysore worm which is the 
species best adapted for the climatic conditions prei ailing in tlio plains of this 
Presidency enn lie •.uccossfully l cared in many parts whoic the atmospheric 
temperatnro langes from 76° to 80 s F. with 50 to 70 pci cont of humidity at 
least during somo poi lions of the year, and that tho bush mulberry wliieh forms 
its food may ho giown over a undo rnngo of soil and in climates possessing an 
annual rainfall of <15 inches or otherwiso possessing irrigation facilities. New 
tracts liavo been brought under mulberry ‘cultivation in several districts, the 
total acreage amounting at present to 80 ncros and 90 cents. 

Tho following are tho sencultural activities ot the department: — 

(I) A peripatetic renring party tours the villages of tho Kollegal tnluk 
and liistrui ts tho rearers how to carry out tho testing of moths and 
the handling of tho worms. 

(21 Tho silk farm at Coonoor has hocn constituted into n central dis- 
tributing station for eggs or seeds and into n research instituto 
for cross breeding of worms of different species. For this purposo 
the mulberry plantation at Coonoor has been extended by tho 
addition of a further 10 acres of land and tho construction of n 
renring house lias been decided upon. 

(3' A Silk Superintendent hns been deputed to tho various solccted loca 
lilies outsido the Kollegal taluk to assist private porsons in tho 
choice of suitable land for tho planting of mulberry and for 
pruning, weeding and eradicating pests which attack tho plant. 
During the rearing season the duty of tlio Superintendent is to 
roar one or two crops with tho help of tho weaving maistris at tho 
respective stations, Tlio silk farm was located at Coonoor partly 
because worms reared at a high nltiludo aro moro vigorous than 
those bred in the plains, and partly because tho seeds aro more 
free from disease and the worms produced from them spin good 
cocoons and yield a greater remuneration to the i carers. More- 
over tho climnto of Coonoor is best suited for conducting research 
Ml cross breeding. Tho Coonoor seeds, sold to Kollegal rearers 
yiold suporior and healthier cotoons from which tho icnrors 6eeuro 
a good crop. Unfortunately tho mulberry planted at Coonoor has 
recently boon attacked by a virulent powdery fungus disenso and 
tho Government Mycologist is now enrrying out experiments with 
a view to its eradication. Fending the result of these experiments 
the construction of a roaring house for tlio station has had to bo 
deferred. During the last, official year 10,510 layings of seed woio 
supplied from tho Coonoor farm to Kollegal and 2,845 layings to 
tho newly-started soriculturnl areas in other districts of tho Presi- 
dency. Tho proportion of tlio Kollegal requirements of seed, 
which can ho supplied from the soriculturnl station at Coonoor, is 
at present relatively small, the total requirements amounting to 
about 75 lakhs of laying per annum. Even when tho operations 
at Coonoor aro fully doi eloped, it is not anticipated that it will 
ho possible to produce moio than 3 lakhs of laying per annum for 
distribution to the roarers in Kollegal. Obviously therefore the 
bulk of the rearers will still have to dopond upon Mysore for 
supplies, and hence efforts nre being made by the department to 
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educate the rearers to test tlioir own moths. It is intu tins object 
that tho use of the microscope is demonstrated by the peripatetic 
rearing party. Tho industry has been so long established in 
Kollognl that the ryots of that area possess already a knowledge 
<Sf mulborry growing, of rearing of worms, and of tho production 
of silk. The one difficulty with which they aio faced is the pre- 
valence of " pobrine," a disease with which a largo propoition 
of tho moths is infected, and which results ui the death of tho 
silk worm at tho very timo when the rearing operations aie almost 
over and tho worm is ready to spin. Much of tho disease results 
from ignorance, neglect and unsuitable rearing houses and, as silk 
worm roaring is pmely a cottage industry, the peripatetic reaiing 
party is obviously tho most cffectn o agency for demonstrating the 
importance of pure nn, spare, cleanliness, icgulnr feeding, otc , to 
the rearers in their own homes. The reaieis aio gradually bo- 
coming convinced of tho snperior qualities of tested seed and the- 
greatly improved prospects of raising crops by the use of such 
seeds. 

(d) In connection with the development of industries tho policy of Govoi n- 
rnont has been — 

(i) to start pioneer indnstnos with a view to ascertaining the com- 
mercial possibility of nianufactm mg nitieles not produced in tho 
Presidency, and * 

(ij) to grant Stnto aid under the provisions of tho Madras State Aid to 
Industries Act to private enterprise for staiting new iudustlics. 

In view of tho facilities offered by tho State Aid to Industries Act, Govern- 
ment considor that tho experimental woik of the Department of Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should be left mainly, 
if not entirely, to private enterprise. , 

As Madras is primarily ail agricultural Piovincc, tho development of 
industries is likely to bo chiefly in tho direction of converting and working 
up into mnnufnctuicd or semi-manufactured form the agricultural and foro-t 
products of tho Province. I doubt, however, whether, generally speaking, it 
is necessary for Government to take an nctivo pnrt in tho establishment of 
industries connected with tho prepaintion of ngiiculturnl produce for export 
or consumption. Many of theso have ahendy been developed considerably by 
private enterprise and financial assistance for tbc establishment of new or 
nascent industries is afforded by tho State Aid to Industries Act. For example, 
tho Kallnklcuriclii Co-opomtivc Agricultural and Industrial Society has been 
granted a loan of Its. 18,000 Tho main activities of tins Society, whoso 
laetory is well situated in the centre of a Inigo agricultural aica. consist of tho 
milling of rico and ihe decortication of giound-nuts. Tho crushing of sugar- 
cane and tho manufacture of jnggeiy huvo also been undertaken. Theio is 
undoubted scope for tho establishment of many similar factories in other areas 
for the utilisation mid working up into manufactured form of tho agricultural 
pioducts of tho Province, and it is perhaps in the dilection of assisting finan- 
cially industrial co-opcintivo societies of this land tlini tho Act will find its 
groatest scope and usefulness. 

There is another direction in which the Dcjiartmont of Industries oan assist 
in regard to t,ho development of agricultural mdustiics and that is in experi- 
menting with a now to tho evolution of improved machinery foi tho prepara- 
tion of agricultural produce, c.fl., a ground-nut dccorticator. Tho trade in 
ground-nuts is of great economic importance to Madras, tho exports in the 
lost three years having nvemgod about 850 Inkhs of rupees or an nverngo of 
slightly over 22_ per cent of tho tol.nl export triulo of tho Presidency. The 
condition in which tho kernels aro shipped, howovei , loaves much to bo desired 
and if an improvement in this respoct could bo effected, tlio economic lionefit 
which would ncciuo to the Piosidoncy would he very groat. Ground-nuts fiom. 
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the Ooromnndol Const nnd also to a lessor o\tcnt from other pnrts of tho 
Presidencv arrive nt Mniseilles in n honied condition nnd this is nsciibablo 
to the inct that tho kernels mo olten damped bofoio shelling and nio not 
subsequently properly dnod with tho result that in tho voyage, they very 
often heat,* sometimes so bndlj ns to become charred. Tho solution to this 
piobiem is tlio evolution of a moro satisfnctoiy nmehino decorticntor. Two 
methods of decort ie.it ing ground-nuts are followed in Madras, hand and 
machine shelling In the formei enso, tho sliolls are almost mv nimbly damped 
to Inulit ite tho removal of the kernels with the lesnlt that the kernels betomo 
black and innud during tho voyage nnd frequently nruvo nt Mniseilles in a 
heated londition The oil produced from sueh kernels is rancid mid lnttcr and 
be ug inedible is used chiefly in tho lnniiufat tilling of soap. In the case of 
nmehino shelled nuts, the shells mo not dnmpod nt least to any thing like tho 
same extent and in eoiiscqiicnee nruvo in a better condition nnd command a 
higher price since they me utilised for the pioduction of ediblo oils. In the 
process of shelling by machinery fewer kernels arc also hi olten. The pioduccr 
thus pits n bottei price for his produce anil the oxpoi t merchant secures 
kernels winch are not so badly damaged and nt the same time mo dry and 
comparntn ely fieo from stone and dirt. In the Ceded Districts, tho ground- 
nut crop is docortirntecl mainly bj mnihineiy n ucl a numbei of decorticating 
mnelunes have also been installed in Viragnpatmn. Tmijorc, Ttichinopoily, 
Salem, Coimbatore and North Areot. On the otliet hand the crop ill South 
Arcot nnd Chingleput is shelled almost entirely by hand. 

The machines which arc in general use for decorticating ground-nuts ara 
not satisfactory ns the birnknge of kernels is considerable A high pciccntago 
of bioken kernels is n serious defect ns rancidity often spreads from the broken 
parts during the voynge. Tho problem of evolving a machine capable of 
shelling dry nuts v.itli a minimum amount of bicnkngo nnd which tail bo 
supplied nt a price witlnu tlio reach of the lyot or small factory owner is 
thoicfoic one of great importance. If a satisfactory decorticntor could bo 
evolved, and if export films placed, ns they no doubt would, a premium on tho 
price of undamaged whole nuts, shipments of Madias ground-nuts would 
arrive nt Marseilles in n much better condition nnd would realise an appre- 
ciably highci price than nt present. 

Cotton-qinniun . — There me already a considerable number of cotton 
ginneries m tlio several cotton tracts of the Presidency nnil there is no neus- 
sity for Government to *-cl up ginning factories in any district. 

Hut hulhno —There is no necessity for Government to demonstrate or 
pioneer the hulling of lice by machinery as the industry is already highly 
developed in the riio-producmg districts. 

(/) In mv answer to question 17 (Ii), I hare icferred to tlic projected survey 
of lottngo industries. It is hoped by this sui vey to collect detailed information 
regarding the OMSteme of tottnge and lurnl industries, the methods m force, 
tools and appliances used, and the number of persons employed in them, ns 
also with refeionco to such questions ns tho availability ol the requisite raw 
mnteiinls nnd markets for finished products. It is hoped that tho result of 
this survey . when available, will afford a basis for the extension of rural 
industries on an economic footing, nnd foi the oignnisntion on an increased 
scale of subsidiary occupations for tlio agriculturists. The problem is, how- 
ever, icnderid difficult by tho fact that cottage industries, unless resorted to 
<••> subsidiary occupations, arc foi the most part uneconomical. The remedy 
in such case" e- the formation ot co-operative societies. 
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Oral Evidence. 

139S5. The Ghaitman: Khan Bahadur Bazl-ulAali Sahib Bahadur, you arc 
Director of Industries under the Government of the Madrns Presidency P — 
Yes. 

13956. You Iiavc provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you desire to give. I should like to know whetlioi at this btage you 
wish to make any statement in amplification of that statement or wiiether 
you would like mo to proceed at once to ask jou one or two questions? — I 
am an administrative officer, not a technical officer. I have taken over 
charge quite recently, throe or four months ago. I do not think I shall bo 
able to make any useful statement, 

13957. I understand that these notes of evidence which you have pro- 
vided us with are to be read in conjunction with the Memorandum on 
Subsidiary Occupations which has been in the hands of the Commission for 
some time. Are you familiar with that note? — I have not seen the note; 
beyond the Questionnaire I have not been furnished with anything. 

1395S. 1 hen 1 should like to take you to the tost of your written answers 
to our Questionnaire, and to ask you questions on them. On page 440 in 
answer to our question 8 (a) ( Hi ) you say, " helping ryot3 with lonns to sink 
or deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants.” How nro you going 
to help tile ryots to do fhatP — Pumping plants nic used to pump out tho 
water when it prevents further operations of boung. I have brought my 
Industrial Engineer, Mr. L. S. Pinto, with me. 

13959. Would you like him to sit by yon? — Yes. 

13960. Thoro is no reason why ho should not answer the technical ques- 
tions himself ; I shall take it unless you say of hoi wise that you ngree with 
cveiv thing lie says? — I will correct him wlicie necessary. 

{At this stage Hr. L. S. Pinto, "Industrial Engineer, it as called in). 

13961. How' do you go about helping the ryot with loans to sink or 
deepen wells nnd for the purchase of pumping plants? — Mi. Pinto: First of 
all, we pul down a boro for him; if ho decides thoro is enough water there, 
iio sinks tlie well. Generally water is found in coastal districts close to the 
surface. When ho digs deeper down so much wntcr comes m tlmt he cannot 
dig any further because the diggers cannot go down; so we pump out tho 
water lor liim; wc pump with high speed engines for about 15 minutes; 
this gives him time to dig further down ; tho w r alcr collects ngnin, and 
again it has to be pumped out. 

13062. Who pays for the pumping? — Tho ryot pays. 

1396J. There is no question of giving him anything for nothing? — 
Absolutely not. In this connection, I may say tlmt in tho interests of the 
Agncultural population, it is advisnblo to reduce the fees that are levied 
at present if they cannot bo nbolisbed altogether. At present tho fees aro 
high, and I think they ptovonfc tho lyob from taking full advantage of tho 
service. 

13961. Are the fees charged moic than paying the cost of tho work? — No, 
but I think it will be a great advantage to tho lyots if wo reduce them. 
It will tend to develop agricultui o. 

13965. You think it will bo in the intorost of the country if the ryot 
is helped to that extent at the oxponso of tho general taxpnyerP — Yes. 

13966. You say, " Deepening wells in hard strata with special drills.” In 
tliis Presidency, is tho subsoil wntor table sinking P — Mr. Pinto: Not that 
1 know of, except perhaps in certain tracts of Coimbatore where' the water 
is derived from rooky strata. 

13907. Tliis is a niattci of deepening wells which ought to have been 
made deeper in the original instanco? — In tho case of wells sunk by ryots 
(I am speaking of wells in locky strata) tho wells aio generally dug Over 
a voiy large area, say 100 ft. liy 100 ft. Ho goes dow r n to 20 ft. and 
finds a ceitnin amount of water by percolation through fissuics or cracks 
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in the rock; tlio percolation is very slow through hard strata, and the 
■natei he gets overnight is not enough to last for tlio day. If ho deepens 
that nnd enlarges tlio percolntion area lie will got a larger _ quantity of 
water nnd naturally ho irrigates moic land. That is the object in deoponing 
n ells. 

13968 Before no pioceod any further, Khan Bahadur, may I know tho 
extort of jour responsibility in tho mnttor of irrigation; do you go outside 
ncll-irrigation at all? — No. 

13909. Not at all? — Not at nil: we provido facilities for pumping water 
from wells, hut wo do not proceed beyond well-irrigation. 

13970. Do you not pioceed beyond well-irrigation to tho point of lifting 
w fttet from channels? — No; hut in certain cases the ryots ask us, and we 
simply nrraugo for their plant; they work it nnd maintain it; tvo help 
them m that way. 

18971. That is pumping from channels or from rivers? — Also from tlio 
rivers, provided they get permission fiom revenuo authorities. 

13972. So. if I correct my original question nnd sny that the scope of 
your responsibility does not extend boyond power-lifting of water, that 
would cover tlio whole thing? — Yes; it does not extend boyond power-lifting. 

13973. You have been good enough to give a very interesting and a 
complete nnnexuro* containing nn account of tlio pumping nnd boring opera- 
tions m the Presidency. That, I think, speaks for itself. May 1 ask 
you to tnbo page 451 of your note; you aro answering our question 
17 (b) about Agricultural Industries; perhaps wo lind better call these 
spare-time occupations? — Yes. 

13974. Yon sny, “Tlio question of organising nnd developing cottage 
or rural industries with spccin] reference to those industries which nro 
suitable ns subsidiary occupations for tho agriculturists during the slack 
season is at present engaging the attention of tho Department of Indus- 
tries.” As n preliminary you have decided to conduct a survey of the 
ep.ire-tinie occupations amongst the rural population in tho Presidency. 
Will you tell tho Commission how exactly you are conducting that survey? — 
We have not initiated the survey yet. I linvo asked for tho services of a 
special olheer to start tho survey and I have not hoard from Govornmpnt 
The lines on which I proposer to mako Iho survey aro to collect information 
regarding the history of each industry showing when it was started, wiioie 
it is carried on, liow many people aro employed in it, whether they are 
fnll time workers, or part time workers nnd if tho latter, how long they 
work nnd what other work they do. 

13976. Have you formed any view yourself as to which spare-time 
occupations are likely to afford tho best hopo of usofnl employment for the 
cultivators? — I think spare-time occupations should chiefly bo in the way 
of converting and working up into mnnufnotured form tho agricultural 
and the forest products of tho country. 

13970. Forest products? — As well as agricultural products. 

13977. Do you think there is advantage in tho ryot working up liis own 
ran material rather than having to purchase partly manufactured goods 
or raw material fiom other sources? — Yes, for his own needs and for tho 
needs of the locality, 

13978. I tnlto it that is really all tho information you havo to give the 
Commission on that point since jour survey has not yot been initiated?— 
Yes. In regard to that, I consider that although wo lms o got here nn 
Act, called Stnto_ Aid to Industries Act, which provides for State aid to 
these spare-time industries, so far ns the spnro-timo industries arc con- 
cerned tho Act lias remained a dead letter because tlio Act, I think, is not 
simple enough nor is it liberal enough, to onnblo these spare-tirao indus- 
tries to avail themselves of its provisions. The Act requires n certain 
amount of security to he furnished and those spare-time industrialists will 
nol ho able to furnish that security. 

'Not printed. 
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13979. Have you considered the possibility of getting over that difficulty 
by interposing a co-operative organisation? — I have not looked into it in 
great detail, but 1 think the Act will hare to be suitably amended, or a 
new Act will have to bo framed to meet the case of these cottage industries. 

139S0. Have you considered the possibility of intoi posing a co-operative 
organisation between the department and tbo cultivators in employing that 
Act?— \cs. In tact, that is one of my idens. I think these loans ought 
to bo advanced to co-opciative societies alio would bo able to advance the 
loans on the porsonal socurity of the individual industrialists 

13981. May I turn to page 461, “ Agricultural Industries — Fruit-growing.” 
1 do not know whether you uould ngreo with me that the stoiy of the 
fruit-preserving experiment seems to be a vciy sud one?— It is a Very sad 
one; I agree with you, because although I am satisfied that it was’unnt 
of a mnrkct that hi ought about the collapse of the concern, I personally 
think that if proper investigations had been made in other diicctions, tor 
instance in the way of preserves, syrups, and things of that sort. po«sib!y 
there uould have been a market. .Tams and jellies, ns 1 have said in my 
note, are more or less an ncquiiod taste among Indians and even if wo 
conld have captured the whole ot the export trado, we probably would 
not have had a satisfactory mnrkct. But sjrups and preserves and things 
of that sort hnvo not beon tried and I am glad to find that Sir Frodcnck 
Nicholson has taken over a portion of the machinery with a view to trj mg 
it on preserves and syrups. If ho meets with success, ho might Btait a 
small industry. At present, a« I have said in my note, on account ot the 
closure of the factory, fruit cultivation in the Xilgiris is likely to bo a great 
deal restricted. 

13982. You will probably agree with me that the one nnd only consolation 
in a failure is to try and make use of the failure as a lesson for the futuro? — 
Yes. 

13983. TVith that in mind, I want to ask you whether you can tell the 
Commission, wliotlior somo proliminaiy commercial survey, ns dibtinct from 
a technical survoy, was made boforo this venture was lnnnchcd? — I think 
tbo venture was launched nt the instanco of Sir Frcdorick Nicholson who 
I am sure, must have made some preliminary survoy, but I am not sure 
whether any preliminary survoy was actually made 

13984. You know that in tbo choice of management there are always two- 
considerations, technical experience and commercial experience nnd manage- 
ment? — Yes. 

13986. You probably agree with mo that by far the most difficult to 
discover and by far the most important is the commercial experience and 
management? — I entirely ngreo with you. 

13936. Can you tell tho Commission who was in charge of the commercial 
side of thiB vcnturoP — Tho venture is now closed. 

13987. I asked who was in cliargoP — I think it was some European gentle- 
man, Captain Bryant. 

13988. Do you happen to know what his experience has been on tho 
commercial side? — I do not know much about it, hut I do not think ho- 
Jiad much commercial experience; 1 personally think that his management 
of the concern was not a success. 

13989. Do you think I havo hit the weak spot?— I think so. 

13990. You point to tho fact that jams and jollies in tho case of Indians 
is more or less an acquired taste. Do you know tho figuros of import into 
this Presidency of jams and preserves? — No; I cannot give it off-hand, 
but will supply later .* 

•Imports of jams nnd jellies into tho Madras Presidency: — 


Years. 



Quantity. 

Valuo. 




Cwfc. 

R«. 

1922-23 



.... 1,067 

71,353 

1923-21 

, 

. 

1,684 

95,707 

1924-26 


• 

1,737 

98,517 
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13991. Is it very considerable? — I think it is fairly considerable. 

13992 Is it mainly on account of the demand by Euiopenns, or is it 
also on account of an important demand by Indians? — Mostly from 
Europeans, seiy little from Indians. 

13993 But tbore is such a thing as creating a demand by adequate 
advertising*' — We tried it, 1 do not think it uas possible to do it; it uas 
not possible to displace the imported jams uliich have already found favour 
with the public, and it was difficult to compete with them. 

13991 Did you tty by udvei tisement to expand tne demand among 
Indians ** — 1 think attempts uero made by having some soit of travelling 
agents, but they uero not successful. My point was they did not extend 
the operations to other things like prcsories and syrups. 

13993 Do you happen to know how much capital uas tniolved, and 
nlint is tho storv of the losses from year to year? — I am afraid I have not 
got the figures 

13996 Pei imps you could lot us have those figuicsP — Yes’’ 

13997 Hou long was tins experiment persisted in? — 1 think for 3 years; 
it a as started in 1922-23, and it uas closed a few months ago 

13998 Were you yourself in favour of closing it down? — I uas not here; 
tho ordeis uero passed before I took ovei charge. 

13999 Would yon ho ill favour of closing it yourself? — I should not; until 
further experiments uero made. 

14000 Tuo years is not so long a pciiod? — No. 

14001. Do you know uhothor nnv technical oxpenments or experiments 
m technique uero being made at the factory? — 1 do not know; probably 
they ueie being made, they must have been made because Sir Ficderick 
Nicholson was connected with the factory, ho uas supervising it, and he 
uould ceitnmly base insisted on the teohmquo being studied. 

14002 Theic uas no private capital invohcd? — No. 

14003. Would you agree that ulieie technical experiments nnd demon- 
strations are being earned on, it is sometimes male difficult to make a 
piofit in the commercial senso than it uould bo if commercial consideiations 
alone held the field* 1 — I agree. 

14004 *lft Kamat Did you advertise for private enterprise to come and 
take up this concern* 1 — les 

14005. Nobodv came foiuard?— Nobody. 

14006. Did you disclose tlie cost of production? — Yes ue disclosed every- 
thing but the prices offcied uero so low thnl no did not think it uas worth 
uhile accepting them 

14007. The Chav man : I have road your notes on sericulture on pages 461 
to 453 tilth much inteicst, ns I nm sure my colleagues have. In the matter 
of tins fungus uluch is attacking tho food plant, the mulberry, do you know 
uliethor that fungus lias boon giving tioublo in Mysore? — I do not knou ; 
I do not think it lias appeared in Mysore at all, 1 localise If it hod appeared 
in Mysore, tho Mycologist would have known how to deal with it. At 

piosent he does not know lion to doal with it, nnd ho is tiying his best 

4o device means for stopping its spread. 

14008. Who uould be icsponsible in the administrative sense for seeing 
that the experience of Mysore was Bought: your own department or the 
Agricultural Department? Axe you entirely responsible? — I think we are 
entirely responsible. 

14009 You 'find in Mysore administration a very’ friendly noighbonr. do 
you not? — Yes; they nio only too uilhng to help u-liereyor possible; I 

personally think that enquiries uero made, I cannot voncli for it, and it 

uas found that tbore sifts no such disease in Mysore. 


* See Appendix I. 
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14010. You talk about the use of the microscope being demonstrated by 
peripatetic parties; is it suggested that the ryot should buy and himself 
use a microscope? — Yes; the lyots or a small co-operative socioty can do 
it; a mieioscopu costs about Us. 200 to Its. 300, it is not much; a few 
rjots can join together, or the whole village may do so, and they will be 
able to test their own moths, provided thoj know how to use it. 

14011. Could you give the Commission a statement of the volurno ol the 
silk trade in the Picsideney and its value? If jou ennnot do it now, you 
could let us have it? — I will let you have it.* 

14012. On page 453 you mention the Mndras State Aid to Industries Act, 
in your answer to our sub-sett ion (n), section (d), of question 17, I should 
like to ask you a general statement of the ptovisiou of that Act; you have 
.said something about it already? — Yes. 

14013. Can you tell us a little more about it? With icgnrd to tho appli- 
cability, ns regards the details of its provisions, it crapoweis you, 1 undcr- 
ilnid, to place the geneial funds of tho Presidency at the disposal of 
industries on certain conditions? — With lognrd to now or nascent industries 
or industries which have not been developed in a paiticulor men and 
■cottage industries; those mo the industries which arc eligible for Stato 
aid. 

14014. Established industries have no claim? — No. 

11015. You told us, I tluuk, that security must be available? — The whole 
•of the assets of the concotn is to ho tho hoeuuty. 

14016. In the form of real cstnto or in any form 5 — In any foim but no 
loan should be made exceeding the value of 50 per cent of tho net assets. 

11017. Is any interest charged? — Yes, it is now 61 per cent. 

14016. Is the rote of icpnymcnt fixed? — Yes. 

14010. Js it the same in every c«t«e? — Tt rmios according to the terms 
ol tho grant. 

14020. What is the period of tho loan, ns a julep — It is 20 jenrs. 

14021. Jt is all long-term ? — Yes. 

11032. Mi. Kamat: Is there no limit to tho amount advanced? — No. 

14023. The Chairman : If you would like to lescive any of these points, yon 
may lot us hear about them nftei wards; ono does not cany all tho details in 
•ouo’s bond? — Yes. 

14021. You said quite definitely that in youi view tho Aot, ns nt pre-ent 
framed, does not enable you to do what you would like to do for spare-time 
occupations amongst the mrnl population® — It does not; tho Act lequuos 
and insists upon a pioper system of accounts being kept and the accounts 
being audited by a Government auditor, and the piopeity has to be insured. 
All tlie^c things are not applicable to a cottage indu*>tiy, because the colt ago 
industrialist will not take the tiouble to maintain accounts on the scale 
required by the Act, and ho would not incur tho expense of insuring' tho 
•pi oporty. 

11025. You say, “ tho expen mental work ol the Depaitmont of Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory oi preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufaetuie on a comuieicin! scale should be left mainly, 
if not entuely, to juirate enterprise.” So that your department, under 
the teinis of this Act, does undoitnke a certain amount of pieliminary 
scientific investigation? — Jt does. 

14020. At the tequcsl ot tho innmitr.etmer? — Yes; wo stnrt the thing as a 
pioneer factory, make tho investigation, and then hand it oi or to puvnte 
enterprise. 

14027. You finance those preliminary investigations, do you? — Yes, we do. 


* See Appendix II. 
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14028 Have you ever undertaken investigations at the request and afc 
the expense of established industries? — Thoio have been no oases where such 
applications have been made. 

14029. Would you consider them farournbly? — Yes. 

14030 What machinery for reseal oh is at your disposal? — We have got 
a l.ibor.iton in connection with the Textile Institute, and we have got a 
similar laboiatory for scuculture in Ooonoor. We have got the industrial 
woikshop. The laboratory in the Toxtile Institute is used in connection 
with the Leather Trade Institute also. 

14031. The point I notico and which will mtorest the Commission is in 
the middle of page 453. Thei e yon talk about the Kallakkurichi Co-operative 
Agricultural and Industnal Society having been granted a loan ot 
Rs 18,600?— Yes 

14032. Is that an old established co-operative society? — Yes. 

14033. Aie there many such societies in the Presidency? — Not man), 
unfortunately; I wish there were mote. 

14034. Do you happen to know when it was established? — I cannot give 
you the year, I think it was established about 8 years ago. 

14035. And it has prored a success? — Yes. 

14036. It is working under the Co-operative Department? — No, the Co- 
peiatire Department exercises supervision over it, but it is more on agri- 
cultural and industrial society on a co-operative basis. 

14037. Have you had applications fiom any other co-operativo organisa- 
tions for assistance? — No. 

14038. Then you are talking about the necessity of improving the ground- 
nut decoiticator? — Yes. 

14039. I observe fiom your note that you are familiar with the com- 
plaints of the market, that ground-nuts are very often reduced in value 
by the manner of decortication in the Presidency? — Yes; in fact, I have 
asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of cheap and simple- 
gronnd-mit decorticator. 

14040. Has your department issued anything in the nature of a leaflet to 
the public, explaining the position and pointing out tlio loss in valuo which 
this practice involves? — I think we have issued a leaflet. 

14041. Is it in the vornaculnr or in English or both? — I think I saw 
it in English ; I am not sure if it is in the vernacular. 

14042. Perhnps you would lot us knowP — Yes. 

14043. Perhaps you would let us have copies of that? — Yes. 

14044. Has your department considered the advisability of extending the 
use of the wind-mill ns a source of power for agricultural purpose? — 
Mr. Pinto : Telire arc i cry few wind-mills in this Presidency and the capacity 
of a wind-mill to pump for irrigation is limited ; it wants a certain velocity 
of wind, which is absent in most of our districts. 

14045 Does that include the sea coastP — Including the sea coast; in 
Madras a wind-mill was actually tried, but it was not found to be economic; 
it did not give enough water at the existing rates of the velocity of wind 
prevalent in Madras. 

14046. The public think that tlio question is very simple, lint as a matter 
of fact it is not bo simple. Am I not right in saying that it is a technical 
and difficult subject? — It is. 

14017. Are you satisfied that sufficient experiments have been can led out 
by sufficiently skilled persons to establish the fact that the wind-mill can 
make no contribution towards the agriculturist’s problem P — I cannot sny 
that; the only experience I have is of a certain party in a certain district 
who asked me if we could put up a wind-mill to pump the water from his 
well, for irrigation purposes. I asked the wind-mill manufacturers in Gloat 
Britain and America and sent them the average velocity of the wind 
prevalent in the district. 
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146l8, Pi ojcstOT Gangulcc: Which district is it? — Cuddaloro ; and they 
•told mb that the volociiy was not sufficient to give a sufficient outturn. I 
forwarded tho correspondence to the party, and there the matter rests. 

14040. The Chairman: I should like to havo, if possible, a statement ns 
to whether you are satisfied that tho persons in chargo of that experiment 
were qualified P — Tho experiment was mnde by Sir Alfred Olintterton about 
10 or 15 years ago. 

14050. Aro you leferring to the experiment mnde in 1020?— No, not the 
3920 experiment. 

14051. Do you know anything about tho experiment made m 1920? — No. 

14052. Sir Ganga Ham : Are you a Civil Engineer? — I am a Mechanical 
.Engineer. 

14058. Where wore you trained? — In Englnnd. 

14054. Where? — In Armstrong College, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 

14055. Are you a Member of tho Institute of Mechanical Engineers? — Yes. 

14050. Do you know that the minimum velocity of wind which is tequired 
ito woik a w'ind-mill is 20 miles an hour? — Probably; I cannot tell you. 

14057. What is the shnpo of wells generally in this Presidency; do they 
make rectangular wells or circular wells? — They aro both rectangular and 
•circular. 

1405S. Do they sink wells? — Yes, in connection with pumping plant. 

14059. Bectangular wells aro generally made in hard strata? — In Coim- 
‘batore nil the wells are rectangular; and m soft soils where water is obtained 
drom sandy strata, the wells are generally ciicular. 

14060. How far havo you taken tho boxings? — Up to 500 feet. 

14001. Havo you any section of a boring? — I may have a section. 

14062. Will you send mo a section of a boring? — Certainly. 

14063. What kind of lock do you boro, stratified lock? — All kinds of 
Tock. 

140G4. There must bo a different strata. Is it stratified? — Wo might 
have stratified rock. 

14065. Have you tried this torpedoing method P — We generally try it in 
, granite. 

14066. It is rather applicable to stratified rode? — It is, if you havo hard 
*tulf with fissures in it. 

14067. You may take it from me that it is leally applicable to stratified 
rock so that you can put tho dynamite or powder; it will shatter it and 
*ause more fissures for water to come in? — Yes. 

14068. When you find scarcity of Mater in trap rock you bore it? — Yes. 

14069. When you find scarcity in the other wells, what do you doP — We 
’bore them also. 

14070. How far do you bore? — That depends on tuo financial capacity ot 
tho ryot, how far ho wants us to go. 

14071. But you must go down to the sand level? — No; if he has not got 
'the money wo cannot go on. 

14072. Then that boring is of no uso? — Boring is no use unless you find 
water, 

14073. But you must find water-bearing stratum? — Yes, but if tho man 
’has no money wo cannot woik on credit or free of diarge. 

14074. And if any person wants yon to advise him as to tho size of the 
engine are you able to do so? — Yes. 

14075. Perhaps you have rend < tho book written by Mr, Chatterton on 
Xift Irrigation P — I believe I road it some years ago, 

14076. He says that one of his pet wells earns Bs. 2,000 nn acre; is 
that right P — I cannot remember. 
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14077. Can you gn e mo any idea of tho cost of raising wnter from the- 
wells? — The cost of raising water depends upon the depth, on the total lift. 

14078. But how much is it per foot of lift per acre; can you tell me? — 
1 cannot tell you off-hand. 

14079 Will you calculate it and give me the figuro? — Yes. 

140S0 Tho cost of lilting water per foot of lift per acre, or if it is a 
sliding scale then give me tho formula? — Yes. 

14081 Are vou aware of this now system of combining wells and pumping 
iiom one station by compressed air? — Yes. 

140S2 Hare vou tried it anywhere? — I have not tried it here. 

14083. Sir 2 homas Middleton: Has it come to your knowledge that thore 
linse been gieat improvements in the designing of wind-nulls in the last 
6 or 8 years 9 — Yes; I know there have been considerable improvements. 

14081. Have jou heard of the systematic tests conducted by the Agri- 
cultuial Engineering Department at Oxford University in 1923-24?— No. 

11085. 1 am going to suggest that you might apply for the leport on 
these tests, you can get it if you address the Ministry of Agriculture, 
London? — Thank you. 

140S6. A largo amount of leseaicli work lias been done and I think you 
will hnd that former ideas as to the wmd-veloeity required will linve to bo 
revised? — Yes. 

14087. Are there any districts in the Presidency m which you have 
made a sufficient number of deep borings to suggest that there may he 
lnrge supplies of untapped water nt depths of 200 or 300 ft? — We have not 
made a sufficient uumber of deep boiings m any" district. 

140S8. 1 see you refer to the fact that jour tools will now bore to 
350 ft 9 — We hnvo got chills now that can bore to 1,000 feet. 

11089. What number of deep borings exceeding 300 feet have you been 
able to make so far with your new tools? — Three. 

14090. And from that you can form no estimate 9 — No estimate nt all. 

11091. Dr. Under: What is the cost of a decorticating machine? — If they 
aro made in India they cost about Its. 300. 

14092. Do Kirlosknr Brothers supply you with these machines?— Yes; 
they also make docorticntors. 

14093. Do you prefer step-wells to draw- wells? I find in your Presidency 
that you hnvo got to go down by moans of stops to fetch wnter from tho 
wells. Is that preferable to the other system of draw-wolls, that is to say, 
circular wells?— AVe aro only concerned with wolls for irrigation; with wells 
for irrigation you do not go down nt all to fetch water by hand. Either 
you use the hulls, or a pieotta worked by man, or an engine. We are not- 
concerned with water for drinking pui poses. 

14094. By these pieotta you are refciring to that device of a long beam 
of wood? — Yes. 

14005. But they aie open, aie not they a sort of reservoir? — They are 
wells; thoy pump tlieir wells where the lift is very’ low; they may he open 
pits. 

14096. Dcnan Bahadur llathavavva : A special officer was appointed to 
collect exhibits for tho Wembley Exhibition ? — (Khan Bahadur Bazl-ul-Inh 
Sahib Bahadur). Yes. 

14097 Has ho leit any information which would enable you to form an 
idea as to which cottage industries are most prevalent in the country? — 
He lias only left a list ol exhibits at the Exhibition. 

14098. He has left no literatuie on tho subject legarding tho extent to- 
which these industries ore practised? — -Kb. 

, 14099. The Baja -if ParlnJ.imcdi: Do yon got frequent applications tor 

well-boring sets? — Yos. 
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14100. Wlint are the factors jou take into consideration bofore you comply 
with such requests P — The only factors are whether we can spare a boring - 
set and .whether the man can afford to pay the lees in advance. These are 
the two factors which aie taken into consideration. 

14101. Do you not take into consideration the area also? — Area of what? 

14102. The locality. Suppose there is a demand from a dry area and. 
also a simultaneous demand from a wet area, do you not give preference 
to the latter? — No; we do not. 

14103. You simply ioilow the order of receipt of the applications? — Yes . 
also suppose tlioio is a boring set working in nny particular locality, if we 
get an application from near that locality, at the time we apply it there 
m preteience to some other boring applications which were made previously 
in a diffeient locality further away, so as to enablo us to carry the set 
easily to that place ; otherwise it will mean heavy transport charge's. 

14101. But if the ryot is picparcd to pay that of course you comply? — 
We charge a fixed transport charge whether it is nest door or 100 miles- 
away; the transport chnrges are fixed. 

14105. Yon mention in tho note that jon hnvo 40 in number, is that 
sufficient? — Jt is not sufficient; wo could have more. 

14100. So theie is a greater demand lor such things than you can afford - 
to supply? — Yes. 

14107. What is the official formality the applicant lias to go thiougli to 
get a set of borings? — No formality at all. He simply applies either to 
tlio local Supervisor or to tho locnl Assistant Industrial Engineer or to the 
Direotor of. Industries. He simply says, * I wish to have a boring set ini 
my land at such and such a placo ’ and if we have a boring set free anywhere 
near we send it to him, or we tell him, ‘all right wo have registered your- 
application and will send you one as soon as one is tree When wo have a 
number of applications rcgisteied in the locality we simply say ‘ you will imvo 
to wait and take your chanco after tho others hnve been .satisfied ’. 

14108. You mention in your note that Rs. 15 is fixed as fees for lending 
machinery for different pniposes? — That is only for the inspection 

14109. Do you not think that some smaller rate should he chaiged if tho 
application is ontirely for the benefit of agriculture? — I have already said 
it should ho reduced. 

14110. Sir James MacKenna : You hnvo twice said, onco in reply to the 
Chairman and once in reply to tho Raja Sahib, that you regaid tho tees 
ns’ high. Would you like them to be reduced, if not abolished P — Yes. 

14111. At present I supposo tho fact of tlio limiter is that this well-boring, 
'proceeding is quite outside tho scopo of a smnll cultivator. He must be a 
successful cultivator and well-to-do before lie could take tho question np? — 
Yes. 

14112. Then I take it it Would bo possible to instal a pumping sot which 
would bonefit a collection ol small Innds belonging to a group of smaller 
holders? — Yes. 

14113, Do you think it would be justifiable to suggest that in a case like 
that tho sehemo should bo financed bv a grant-in-aid from Government - 
to the extent of half the cost of installation, the other half being met by 
tho group of cultivatois concerned P— That is a good idea provided you- 
have a group of cultivators, or a co-operative society. You cannot do it 
otherwise. 

14114. That will bo best? — Yes. 

14115. Once that grant-in-aid lias been given the maintenance should 
he carried out by the group? — Yes. 

14118. Yon think that scheme is worth following up with a view to 
getting at the smaller cultivator? — Yes. 

14117. One or two quostions about your State Aid to Industries Act. 
You told us that you finance up to 50 per cent, of tlio scheme? — Yes. 50’ 
per cent ol the value of tlio net assets. 
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14118 Jlruo jou nnd nnj applications approximating to 10 ht.hsf— Wo 
Jiote pit on 11 loan of Rs -1,00,000 to -the Cnrnatic Paper Milk. 

14110 Ro/orc- jolt Rive a grant of that, extent what examination of 
tfio proposal do nm n.nl.o? On whoso nmhoritj is ilia grant made?— Tho 
Jtuiird ot Indiistiiea data to puss the application. The Dnecfor of Industries 
io the Chairman, and .'itli tho advice of tlm Honrd lie tend-, the application 
on to the Goto mint nt it commending it to the Government nnd after being 
satisfied that the a>->cts are Milheicnt security, Got eminent sanction tho 
lean 

14120. And the feasibility of the project is also examined? — Yea. 

11121 In n ease lit- tint ton fjil.p the opinion of an expert pnper maim* 
ftictnier'-'- \ i s 

14122. On t-ntnidny a wii»r\3 Matt <1 that if Government t>hotv the way 
ilio pulihe will take up a scheme, is tbnt jour experience in Madras? — 
IV lint .obento 1 

11123 He did not mention nnj scheme, he made a general statement 
that it Govt runic nt Miov the way the public will take it up. That was 
largelt in tefrrence to a pioneer industry? — It i« a very general statement. 

11124 1 think it «s Probably jott would rather not express an opinion. 
1 tins going to tpuite one particular east wt> all know* of a so.ip factory 
which 1ms l-ve a Micet-i hot nol-ody would take it tip? — It hat been a 
sneeo-s. 

14123. Has nolwdy taken it tip?— No. We h.ite not decided to hand it 
over to private enterprise jet. 

1112ft J’io/<»«ir haMlilfr; lit rcplv to Sir .lames MneKcnnx jon re- 
ferred to the llnnid ot Industries, I think >tm prohahly reforred’ to flic 
Hoard under tho State >\ul to Industries Act? — Yet. 

11127. What is tin’ txntt relation of jotir department with that Board?— 
AH the applications for loan- hate to ho placed before the Hoard of Indus, 
trits who *cnitini«e them. Tho Diioctor of Industries is the Chairman 
of the Hoard; tho Pittance Secretary is a memher nnd tho Depots Director 
ts tho Secretary of tho Hoard; and a number of non-oBicinl gentlemen with 
commercial experience sit on the Bawd. 

1112?. And this State Aid to Industrie! Act wax originally meant for 
eottnge Industrie'?—! do not think «o; that is only one of the classes of 
Industrus which could 1m helped by Gm eminent; there tiro threo classes 
of industries eligible for aid. 

1112? Tie- main object was not definitely fot cottage industries? — I do 
not think -o. „ 

1 1130. Yon suited here that a loan of R'. 41 lakhs was tuailo to the Carnatic 
Pnper Mills. In thnt particular year did jou give any loans to -mall 
industries? — Yt.n mean cottage industries? 

11131. Y< s, — Then- was no application from the collage industries. 11ms 
is whnf I said. The Act doe- not lend itself to helping coltngo industries. 

14132, Do jou think that the public is fully nwnreof tlie advantages they 
might get under thi* Art ? — I think so. 

14133. In jour department how- tunny experts have you?— \Yo base n 
Textile Kxptrl; we ha\e an Industrial Engineer; we hnvo a Leather Expert; 
wo have a SoriculturnI Assistant, a Soap Expert; nnd there nro others 
called Su; misers. 

11104. One for 'oap, ono for silk, oho for engineering purposes, one for 
textile', one lor tanning, these are the technical ollieers. Are these men 
nil trained? — Yo'. 

11135. And they are under jour administration? — Yes. 

71130. With regard to the fruit industry, you are going to give u« a 
statement, are jou not?— Ye». 

14137. Will j-ou kindly include in that statement* tho method of rre- 
rming? — Yes. * We hate not imestigated the method jet, 

* Not snpplicd. 
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1-1138. The actual, method you adopted in tho factory m making the 
jam? — Yes; whether it was n vacuum process or what process? 

14139. And then the cost of production? — Yes. 

14140. And the total output of jam and jellies? — For what period? 

14141. From year to year. J find from tho Administration Report that 
your loss last year was something like Rs. 20,000 for ono year P — Yes. 

14142. .Do you know of any other industiial establishment in this Piosi- 
dency which is worked at a loss? — In fact the other institutions are all 
instructional institutions; and they are hound to work at a loss; the Textile 
Institute and the Lcathor School work at a loss. 

14143. What nbout tho soap factory p — Last jear it worked at a loss; 
in previous years it was working at a profit. 

14144. It worked at a loss only last year. In tho pievious years there 
was a clear profit? — Yes. 

14145. "With regard to Sericulture. Tho Kollcgal taluk borders on the 
Mysore Stato? — Yea. 

14140. You say that the particular disease (you are piobalily referring 
to pebrino) is very serious in that taluk? — No. Pobnno is n disease which 
attacks tho worms. 1 refer to tho powdery fungus disease which nttacks- 
iho mulberry plant. Pebiine is a disease which attacks tho motli just 
at tho time which it begins to spin the cocoous. 

14147. Who are tho serieullurists? Are they ngriculluriits alsoP — Most 
of thorn are silk weavers. 

14148. And there are some people who nro agriculturists? — Tlioy are 
few. Jn Kollognl tho weavers are the sericulturists. The idea is to make 
soriculturo a subsidiary industry. 

14149. You say tho rearers are gradually becoming convinced of the 
suporior quality of the tested seed. Who tests the soodP — They can tost it 
themselves. Thoro is a microscope provided and they enn be tniight to use 
the microscope. If under the microscope thov find tlint the moths are free 
irom tho disease the presumption is Hint the eggs of the moth are fice 
front disease. They can have a microscopo costing Rs. 300, nnd if indivi- 
dually they cannot buy a microscope n number of ryots can join together 
and buy one. 

14150. Have you any agency for doing this?—' Wo have an agency at 
Coonoor, Tho Silk Superintendent tours about with a microscope and 
instructs tho sericulturists in its use. 

14151. You do not mention anything about spinning and weaving. Are 
thoro no spinning nnd weaving centres in this Presidency? — Yes. We hare 
five peripatetic parties going about instructing nenvers in impioved methods. 

14162. But in recent years you have reduced the number of peripatetic 
weaving parties? — Yes, because wo think we Itnvo done enough; tttoy have 
learnt all the improved methods, and no propaganda work is nerossaiy thore, 

14153. Thnt is tho reason why you havo reduced the number of peri- 
patetic weaving parties? — Yes. 

14154. Have yon any lac industry in this Province? — I have not investi- 
gated it at all. 

14166. Mr. Calvert : On page 44G of your note yon say, “ The chief obstacle 
to tho extension of irrigation by wells in this Presidency is the poverty of the 
ryot.” Is it not rather tlio smallness of his holding? — That means poverty. 
Tho smallness of tho holding is an indication of his poverty. 

14150. His holding may ho too small to make it worth white to dig a 
well? — Not necessarily; 1 do not think so. 

14157. Do you think that fragmentation is an obstacle at all?—! do 
not think so ; I do not think it has any relation to fragmentation oi holdings, 

14158. On page 447 you mention that there nro 215 rice mills in the 
Tnnjoro district. Who owns those nulls? — Mostly cultivators. 
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1*1159 Do the cultivators get suhsidiarj occupations in tliom nulls 5 — 
It is onlv in those places where there is a local demand for rice that rice 
milling can bo run is a subsidiary industry; otherwise it must be a 
t nctorv indtistrj . 

14160 Arc the workers in those nulls, cultivators or are mev of the 
menial clashes f— Tlioj t re not cultivators; thej are of the ordinary eoolj 
•class 

14101. In 1920 this Pumping and Boring Department was transferred 
from tho Agricultural vO the Industrial Department? — Yes. 

14162 Could jou give us a copj of those ordeis? — I will furnish sou 
mth a copy 

14163 Your Industrial Engineer has mitten a report full of valuable 
interesting information on boring Could jou give us a copy of that? — Yes 

14161. What training has jour Silk Supeiintendent had? — The Silk 
Superintendent is the subordinate of the Soricultuial Assistant, who is the 
Sencultural Expert. Ilio Seucultural Assistant had training m Japan » 
but the Sericultunst yon talk about is a man who had training under this 
Sericultuial Assistant; he originally belonged to the Agi {cultural Depart- 
ment. 

14165. Is your Sericultural Assistant a trained entomologist? — No; ho 
s not a trained entomologist. 

14166. Is the leelmg of cocoons done by the rearers or by a different 
class of people? — It is done by the rearers. 

14167. The reareis do then oun leelmg? — Not in all cases, in most casei 
• they do it. 

1416S. Mnj I know the date of the State Aid to Industries Act 5 — 1923. 

14109. Aftoi the Reforms? — Yes. 

14170. 1= securitj an obstacle in the wav of taking loans? — It is, m 
•rog.nd to sub&idinij industries. 

14171. You lefoi to the Kallnkkuikln Co-operntivo Sorioty for tho milling 
ot rico and tho decortication of giound-nuts; who are the workers in tlia 
mills? Aie they cultnatois? — They are cultivators mostly, 

14172. Mr. Kamat: About this State Aid to Industries Act, are there any 
industries of standing which you think you liavo successfully helped to estab- 
lish heie? — As regnids payments under tho State Aid to Industries Act, the 
largest amount of loan which we gave wns to the Carnatic Papor Mills. 

14173. Has that mill come into existence? — The mill is there, but it is not 
opeiating on account of financial difficulties. In spite of the aid gtsen by the 
Government, thoie arc some financial difficulties. Tho shareholders are 
squabbling among thomselvcs and money is not foi tliooming foi working capi- 
-tal. Decently I had beon to tho mills and I considered tho ways and means of 
finding the inquired capital, but until tho shareholders como to an agreement 
I do not think it is possible to set the mill woiking. 

14174. So this sohtaiy case of this ventuie of giving Rs. 4J lakhs has not 
been a success? — Wo cannot say it lias not been a success; it has not been a 
success so far, hut it is possible that tho extra money might bo forthcoming. 
'The mncliineiy is there, eveiytliing is there, only tho woilring capital is 
-wanting. 

14175. Js it not the case that the Tariff Board hav e considered this special 
>papei scheme and have recommended that this mill should bo started? — 
Yes, they did. 

14176 Mow long, do von think, this special officer whom you have put on 
to inv ostigatc spare-time industiies will take to make a report? — Wo have 
not received orders from Government sanctioning the appointment of the 
special officer, but I have addressed Government. 

, 14177. Yon have only addressed Government? — Yes, it will take sometimo 
to get sanction. 
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14178. And > how Jong trill it take for the investigation afterwards? — 
About six mouths, 

14179. Jt tv ill take movo than a year hcforo tvo know what spare-time 
occupations aro feasible? — Yes. 

14180, TTftvo you got any officer, corresponding to the Agi icultural Engineer, 
who investigates the need of adapting ogiicultuial implements to suit jour 
conditions? — There is the Industrial Enginoer. 

141^1. Tho Mechanical Enginoer is also Ihe Agricultural Eugineei ? — Wo 
have nothing to do with agricultural implements ; there must bo an Agricul 
trnnl Engineer for that. 

14182. The Chairman: Who docs tho agricultural implements on tho 
engineeiing side; who is responsible for tlmtP — The Director of Agikultuie. 

14183. A Ir. Eamai: The Director of Agriculture is icsponsiblo for agricul- 
tural engineering? — For agiiculturnl implements. 

14181. Yon Jtnvo no special Agricultural Engineer to devise oi to make 
new designs or adaptations in present designs of agricultural implements, such 
as ploughs, Sugarcane mills, or anything of that sort? — No. 

14131. You have also no indigenous firm mnnufactuung agi icultural implo 
ments? — 1 do not know of any. 

11180. ThCio arc only amnll local dealers? — Yes. 

14187. About this decoi lien lor, you told us that n few of the Kirlosknr type 
had come mlo this Presidency? — Yes, a few of them, that is uJinr my Engineer 
told me. 

« 14188. Are you sure that some arc imported fioin the Bombay Presidency 

into your Piesidenry? — I beliovo some nro imported fiom Dandekar Bi o'- 
also. 

14130. Do llioj solve the difficnltv wliirii jon dcscribo nbout giound-nut 
and the export of ground-nut to MiuscUlcs in n bad condition ? — Those 
machines do not solve tho difficulty. 

HUH). Thai type doe* not solve your difficulty? — No. 

14101, It menus yon must have nn Agricultural Engineer, pcthnps. who 
can de-ign the noccsstity Ijpe of dcooi tknlori' — Ft is tho Industrial Engineer's 
work; m fact, T have asked ihe Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of 
machinery for it by means of oscillating sieves ior tho mechanical ginding of 
tho ground-nuts. 

14192. Ihw Dahadui Muni nt ami Eayiulv : Will yon toll vn tho pou outage 
of swetcssful borings to the total number of borings made? — Fiom GO per cent, 
to GO p.‘i coni, are successful; the test me fnihues. 

11193. In the caso of borings you make the fees pnjablo >n nrtvni.ee?— 
Yes. alwnjs. 

14194. And m cases where tho borings ore unsuccessful you do not remit 
the fees? — No, vve do not. 

1 llfi’i. To that extent the rjol is put to a lossf — Yos. 

Have you any suggestions to make to enable ryots to take tho risk 
in holing operations without much loss ultimately ii tho boxings should piove 
unsuu esxful ? — The obvious reply is to refund the fees. 

14197. Did you consider that aspect of it and make l ecommcndations to 
Government? — l have said that 1 am considering the question of the icduc- 
tiou ot foes) it Is one part of it. 

14195. Yon have made repi osculations to Government? — I linve not yet 
done so, but wo propo-.o to do it. 

14199, You said that concession rntc3 are given for services tendered to 
co-opoiativo societies? — Yes. 

14200. And you Bay that half tho usual rates are charged? — Yen 

14201. Have thero boon applications from co-operative socit ties for your 
department's EorricosP— Yes, Bcvcial, 
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14202. With regard to digging of wells or deepening of wells for drinking 
natei -supply, have there been any applications to your department for bor- 
lug operations? — Several, but wo do not take it up, because we aie not con- 
corned with the drinking watei -supply ; we are only concerned with the supply 
of pater for irrigation purposes. 

14208. Your department, therefore, does not entertain any applications 
for boring operations with regard to drinking water-supplies? — Not, unless 
ne have got some boring set disengaged, and not working, which never 
happens. 

14204. There is no other department to take up that work? — I think, it 
is properly the work of the Sanitary Department, the Sanitary Engineer to 
Government ; whether he takes it up or not I cannot say. 

14205. Sir Qanpa Bam: You know that the fish-canning industry hero is for 
sale, and it is going cheap? — That is the concern of the Director of 
Fisheries. 

14206. You have a fish-canning industry for sale; you hava advertised it 
in the Madras Mail. I also asked them privately about it. Cannot you 
induce anybody to take it upP — I would suggest that you ask the official 
concerned. 

14207. It is nn industry!’ — The fish-canning industry is not under the 
Director of Industries. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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E. B. M. Bazl-ul-lah Saliib Bahadur, 


* The auditors had not gone into the question of costing at the time of submission of this audit report. 
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Major A. J. H. RUSSELL, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S., 
Director of Public Health, Madras. 

Memorandum on Rural Sanitation. 

Under the terms of reference the Royal Commission on Agriculture is 
asked, among other things, to make recommendations for " tho promotion of 
tlio welfare and prosperity of the rural population,” and in particular to 
investigate “(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and tho ucifare 
of tho agricultural population.” The Government of India has asked Local 
Governments to call for memoranda from various departments which “when 
road together should afford a clear and co-ordinated picture of tho general 
mral position in the Province and tho measures which have been taken in 
the past and are now being taken to ameliorate it.” 

It is obvious that questions relating to tho health of tho rural population 
are amongst the most important which will come under review by tho Royal 
Commission. 

2. According to the censns of 1921, tho population of the Madras Presi- 
dency (excluding Indian States) was nearly 42*5 millions. Only 7 per cent, 
of this total resides in the 81 municipalities of the Province, so that 93 per 
cent, of the whole population lives in hamlets, villages, or rural towns and 
is mainly dependent on” agriculture for its livelihood. Tho statistics of pre- 
vious censuses show that little change in this proportion has occurred, and as 
industries are few in number and of little importance, it is unlikoly that any 
violent fluctuations in the ratio will occur in tho near future. 

3. From the standpoint of the sanitarian, agricultural prosperity depends 
on a rigorous healthy people free from the ravages of proventible disease-' 
Tho best indices of tho health of a community are (i) the infantilo mortality- 
rate and (ii) the expectation of life at different ages. Figures illustrative oF 
these indices, in tho former case, jn so far as they relato to thiB Presidency, 
and, in the latter, to the whole of India, are compared with corresponding 
figuies for the few Western countries in the following tables: — 


Table I. 

Infantile mortality rates. 
Deaths per 1,000 births registered. 


Year. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1923 


Presidency. 

and 

Wales. 

182-8 

91 

194-0 

96 

232-2 

97 

192-9 

89 

161-3 

80 

160-9 

83 

166-4 

77 

173-7 

09 

179-2 

76 

180-9 

— 
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Owing to faulty registration, these figures almost certainly underestimate 
iJio true state of affairs in tnis Presidency, but even as they are, they 
indicate an enormous loss of human life. Moreover, the significance of in- 
fantile mortality rates lies in the fact that illness during childhood, “even 
when rocovory occurs, is apt by its sequelae to impair efficiency or health ” 
in later life. From this point of view, the table makes it clear that condi- 
tions obtaining amongst the rural population aro prejudicial to prosperity. 

Table II. 


Expectation of life at certain ages. 


— 

At biith. 


At 


/ 

10 

V 

20 

30 

Years of age. 


a) Males. 




India 

22-59 

33-36 

27-46 

22-45 

Germany ..... 

47-41 

52-08 

43^43 

35 20 

Jin gland 

51-50 

53-08 

44-21 

35-81 

Scotland ..... 

50-10 

51-80 

43-27 

35-17 

Italy 

40*97 

52-55 

44-20 

36-73 


jb) Females 




India 

23-81 

38-74 

27-96 

22-99 

Gormnny ..... 

50-68 

63-99 

45-36 

87-30 

England 

55-35 

55-91 

47-10 

38-61 

•Scotland 

53-18 

58-83 

45-35 

37-22 

Itnl y 

47-79 

52-7C 

41-67 

87-33 


From these two statements, it will bo seen that an Indian’s expectation 
of lifo at birth is less than half the average figure for the peoples of Western 
countries. The tables also illustrate tjje remark already made that illness 
during ohildliood impairs health at later age3. The terrible loss of lifo in the 
adult age-periods, which are ordinniily those of maximum production, must 
be a very serious handicap to agricultural development. 

4. As regards proventiblo disease, the subjoined statement shows the 
mortality in this Presidency during the last ten years : — 


Table III. 

Deaths from 1916-1925. 

Fevers . 2,729,773 

Cholera 236,091 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 557,562 

Small-pox 197,754 

Plague 91,192 
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Appalling ns these figures are, it must be remembered that, in addition, 
approximately 45 per cent., of all deaths are legistored under the heading 
“all other onuses”; mid in this mass of unolnssified deaths which totals 
nearly 500,000 per annum, many cases of provontiblo disease find obscure 
bui ml. Judging from tho figures for cholera nnd dysentery, the death rate 
fiom typhoid fever canuot be insignificant. Indeed, recent enquiries would 
indicate that in many rural areas, enteric foveis are endemic and exist in 
widespread fashion. A large proportion of the “ fevers'’ death is certainly 
due to malaria. 

o. The work done in tho Madras Piosidcncy during tho last six jenrs by 
the Ankylostomiasis Bureau, officeied by the International Ilenlth Board, 
has shown tlint in tho wot districts especially, where rice cultivation is the 
mam occupation, fiom 80 — 100 per cent, of tho people mo heavily infected 
with hookwoim. This human pniasite slowly and insidiously undei mines the 
physique of the population, predisposes to othoi diseases, nnd i educes pioduc- 
tne capacity to a very high dogieo. Fortunately, these facts have been re- 
cognised by the owners and managers of tea and coffee plantations, although 
in otliei lurnl areas Innd owners and employers of labour lime not yet lenlised 
the importance of this infective agent. 

G. Tho Inigo annually recurring mortality fiom water-borne diseases, such 
as cholera, dysentexy and dinnhcca requires fuither mention. In those muni- 
cipal arons which are fortunnto enough to be provided with protected water- 
supplies, outbreaks of cholera seldom if ever occur, nnd this fact gives the 
clue to the prevention of those devastating periodic epidemics of which the 
Madras Presidency has had long and bittei expeiionce. Tho high incidence 
of dysentciy and diarrhoea can be ascribed chiefly to the low standard of 
general sanitation, and until tho mini population develops a sanitary con- 
science and raises the prevailing low sanitary standnid, it is very improbable 
that any improvement in the sickness and dentil rates for these dirt diseases 
will take place. Conservancy nimngemcnts in most rurnl communities are 
entirely absent, nnd, even wheic they do exist, are of an extremely piimitivo 
natuie. The banks of rivers nnd tanks are the fnvouiite resorts for pm poses 
of nature, and, ns a result, not only aro the only availnhlo water-supplies 
gro^slv infected, but soil pollution exists eveiywhore. It is cuiious tlint this 
should be tolerated in a predominantly Hindu population, whoso religious 
teachers have centuries ago laid down stiict injunctions prohibiting such 
insnnitnry practices. 

7. Small-pox is another infection which yearly causes thousands of deaths. 
The lugli incidence of this easily provcntible disease is chiefly due to ignoranco 
and iiiporstition. Many cases aro wilfully concealed and deaths from small- 
pox are registeied under “fevers” mid “other causes” in eider that village 
officcis nnd the families concerned may avoid the “ tioublesome ” visits of 
public health officers and vaccinators. As a result, mltbicaks which could 
hate been easily stamped out, if early notification to the Public Health 
Department had been made, are only discovered when the infection has become 
so widespread that it can be no longoi concealed. So long as superstitons 
fear of the wrath of the goddess Maitamma controls action, so long will 
like difficulties be oxperionced. 

8. It lias been estimated that in this Presidency as many as 17-5 maternal 
deaths occur per 1,000 births, ns compared with flic coi responding figure of 
4-0 maternal deaths per 1,000 births in England. Thousands of women aro 
therefore needlessly sacrificed yenr after year because skilled medical attend- 
ance is not available and because the custom is to depend on the barbarous 
sendees of tho barber-midwife or dai, who, steeped in supeistition, carries 
on her piofession without lot oi hindrance and in completo disregaid of tho 
simplest precautions against sepsis. 

9. The problem of malniia >s one which is of vital impoitanee to a largo 
piopoition of the rural inhabitants of the Piesideney. The malarial parasite 
is probably the correct cause of death in a very largo number of the deaths 
legistoied undor “fevers." In a number of districts, the malaria death rate 
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is very high, and the amount of chronic invalidism produced by tho malarial 
parasite must diminish to an enormous extent the potential productive capa- 
city of the liirnl population. Notwithstanding the tremendous moral and 
physical^ deterioration ltnown to bo produced by this infection, however, no 
preventive mensiucs on a scale commensurate with the economic importance 
of tho disease linvo so far been attempted. Malarial surveys have beon made 
m a somewhat spasmodic fashion since 1910 in small areas which wore especially 
brought to notice, and during the inst three years, the epidemiological unit's 
maintained at the King Institute, Guindy, have carried out a fair number 
of small surveys at tho request of various departments of Government, such 
as the Forest Department, Pnblic Works Department, ote. These surveys 
hare indicated the gient necessity for preventive work, and the appointment of 
a mn-Inriologist, who would work in with tho Government of India scheme for an- 
All-lndi.i nnti-malnrinl organisation, is under consideration. There can be 
no doubt that malaria causes enormous havoc among the cultivators in latgo 
areas of the Presidency, and the conti ol of this disease is one of tho most 
urgent problems for which available funds should bo allotted. 

The distribution of quinine is also very desirable, and in tho absence of 
definite anti-malarial schemes, the use of this drug should be widely encouraged. 
Quinine, however, is practically a Dutch monopoly, and for some yeais has 
commanded an exorbitant price in the open mnrket, so that its issue, free- 
or cost or at a price within the menus of the people, is largely a question 
of finance. 

10. Finally, mention must be made of the great increase, which lias occurred 
during the last 10 — 90 years, in the incidence of tuberculosis, and especially 
of that form known ns phtliisis, although few accurate figures arc available. 
Here, again, ignorance of the simplest rules ot hygienic living nnd of the 
causes and mode of sprend of the disease is largely lesponsihle. Overcrowding 
of large families in hadly-conscructod and ill-ventilated houses is only too 
common, and the rigid exclusion of "night-air” increases the chances of 
Infection. 

11. These paragraphs will peihaps be sufficient indication of the problems 
which lie before the Public Health Department of this Presidcncj in its fight 
against disease. It now remains to describe " tho measures which havo beon 
taken in the past and are now being taken to ameliorate ” these conditions. 

12. Prior to the introduction of tho District ITenlth Scheme in 1922 and’ 
1923, no co-oidinatcd system of Public Health administration existed in this 
Picsidency. The executive head of tho Public Health Department consisted 
of a Director of Public Health with one Assistant Director up to 1918, and’ 
subsequently tlitee assistants with territorial jurisdictions. The Government 
maintained eight itinerating cholera parties — each consisting of an Assistant 
Surgeon and ten trained Sanitary Inspectors — to deal with cholcia epidemics 
lu lurnl areas. One hundred and nine additional trained Sanitary Inspectors, 
called Deputy Inspectors of Yncnnation, supervised the work of rural’ 
vnccinntorfi and did their best to conti ol outlu calcs of small-pox. Tn districts 
exposed to plague, Oollectoi s employed temporary staffs of Plngno Inspectors, 
these being paid partly fiom provincial funds nnd partly from tho funds of 
the local boards. Under tho Local Hoards Act (1920), all Tocal bodies are- 
compelled to maintain n staff of vaccinators, and a few Boards voluntarily 
employed Sanitary Inspectors for general sanitation work. Tho wastngo in- 
volved in the maintenance of n separate trained staff for each epidemic disease 
was enormous, and, moreover, there was no authority in tho district "to co- 
ordinate tho work of tho \ nriotis sanitary staffs employed. Tho Collector was 
responsible for plague, the cholera parties Were sent out by tho Director of 
Public Health, whilst vaccinators wore uudor tho control of the local bodies, 
and the work of the Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination could ho inspected only- 
about once every two or throe years by the Director of Pnblic Konltli or his- 
assistants. - The District Medical and Sanitary Officer wns the recognised 
adviser to local bodies in public health questions, but this officer could devote- 
only a very small pai t of his time to snnitftiy woik. 
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18. tlio introduction of tlio Health Scheme in every district in 1828. 
tho position completely elmnged. The three Assistant Diicetors of Public 
Flonlth wero oach placedin charge til a bureau in tho offico of tho Director of 
Public Health, and territorial jurisdiction was abolished. A trained Health 
OlTieor was appointed to each district to ho ii comploto charge of tho Publio 
Health administration, and, in oach taluk, at least one Health Inspector works 
under tho immediate supervision and control of tho District Health Officer. 
Tlio woTk of tho vaccinators employed by local bodies is regularly supervised 
bj both Health Officer mul Health Inspector, ns these officers are obliged to 
tour at least 20 days e\ cry month. 

The duties of tho Health stnfl may be summarised as follows: — 

(1) Investigation and control of nil outbreaks of communicable disenso 
in ruin) .irons 

<2) Snpctusion of vaccination and all prcventiie measures, hitherto 
attended to ny special staffs. 

V>3) Supot vision and improiement of the icgistrntion of vital statistics, 

(1) Drafting of plans and estimates for simple sanitary projects and 
taking stops to icmedv defects in village drninago and water 
supplies 

(5) Systematic health propaganda work by menns of lantern lectures, 
cinema lectnres and demons! i aliens. 

\Ci) In the oient of outbreaks of cholera, plnguo or malaria, tho disin- 
fection of water-supplies, etc., tieatmcnt of early cases, rat 
destruction and plnguo inoculation, mosquito reduction and the 
distribution of quinine. 

(7) The invr.itign!‘on of hookworm infestation and othor similar para- 
sitic infections. 

(81 Co-operntion u ith tho district health staffs of neighbouring districts 
and States on receipt of information of tho outbreak of infectious 
disease there, and, in the event of tho appearnneo of infectious 
disease of a serious nature, tho localisation of tlio disenso with tho 
nid, when necessary, of tho staff of the adjoining districts. 

14. Tho District Health Scheme is now coropleto, 24 District Health Officers 
and SIS Health Inspectois being employed Those nro all Government ser- 
vants, their services haing placed at the disposal of local bodies to carry out 
tlio provisions of tho Local Hoards Act (1020), dealing with the health, safety 
and convenience of the rural population. A great deal of opposition was 
at first raised to tlio new scheme, but the work of tho Inst three years 
lms proved its worth, and tho almost universal cry at present is for exten- 
sions to its activities. Even with 32 additional Health Inspectors sanctioned 
dnmg tho present year, many of tho Inspectors’ ranges nro unwieldy, 
cithor in extent or m population, and whon epidemics, such as choloin, 
break out, large temporary additions to the preventive staff are necessary. 
Ender tho Local Boards Act tho expenditure incurred for epidemic preven- 
tion and on account of improvements in lural sanitation must bo borne 
by tho local bodies thomsolvos. In many cases, warnings regarding approach- 
ing epidemic'* are ignored until tho infection 1ms become widespread, and 
as an excuse for relusing to tarry out own the simplest recommendations 
m.ido by tho Health staffs, the ploa of “ lack of funds ” is constantly em- 
ployed. " At tho same time, slow progress is being mado, but attention is 
in this connection invited to the accompanying " Memorandum on the Future 
Developments of tho Public Health Sen-ice ” which was prepared a few 
months ago. This memorandum explains in detail some of the difficulties 
experienced and it seems unnecessary to reiterate hero what is already in 
printed form. 

lo. Since the ^organisation of tlio Public Health Department throe years 
ago, tho investigation and control of epidemic disease has natiiinlly iccoived 
ino«t attention. 
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Although tho anticipated poriodic outburst of choloia in 1924 and 1925- 
caused nearly 96,000 deaths, it is snfo to say thnt at least as many more were 
successfully prevented^ especially when it is remembered that during tho pio- 
vious epidemic ware of 1918 over 128.000 persons porished from cholein in 
that year alone. Moreover, the now organisation has been able to effect 
successful sanitary control of the Inigo number of fairs and festivals which arc 
held all over the Presidency. In a feu conti es, although some cases of cholera 
have occurred, the prompt measure 1 ! taken by tho District Honltli staffs have 
boon sufficient to prevent any spiead ot the disease such as frequently occurred 
prior to 1922. 

lathe Goioriunent Budget for 1025-26, a sum of Rs. 6J lnkhs was provided 
for tho improvement of rural water-supplies and village roads. Tho unspent 
balance of this sum uns reallocated to the districts >n the budget foi 1926-27. 

16. During 1922 and 1923, the Madras Presidency foi the fust time experi- 
enced an epidemic of relapsing fever, which threatened to dominate the village 
populations of sovoral districts. So successfully uas the pies entire campaign 
canicd through that by the cud of 1923 the infection lmd entirely disnpponied 
and the few minor outbreaks which have appeared since have been speedily 
stamped ont. 

17. Tho progress of vaccination lias been very mai Iced, owing to the better 
system of supervisory eonirol and the gieal impiovenicnt effected liy the King 
Institute in tho manufacture of vaccine 1> tnph. In 1924. over 2,000,000 per- 
sons were successfully vaccinated, and the figmc for 1925, which is not yet 
available, is also estimated to leach this figme. The success rate which had 
fallen to about 60 per cent, in 3921 lias dining tho Inst two yenis been botween 
95 and 99 per eont. Tho effect of the increased degree of protection to the 
community will ho evident only in futuie years, but it does not seem to be too 
optimistic to state that, if similar work is done during the next ten years, 
smnll-pos. epidemics will cease to bo a danger to the people of this Presidency. 

18. The now District Health staffs have been constantly urged to effect 
improvement in tho registration of births and deaths, and the fact that tlic* 
nvciugo registered birth-rate has iuci eased liy 7-9 per inillo of population in 
the last five yenrs is evidence thnt the vital statistics, of this Province aro now 
much moro leliable than they have over been. It is universally recognised 
that tho basis of all Public Health activities rests on nccurato lcgistration of 
vital occurrences, hut, although much has boon accomplished, a great deal 
still remains to lio done in this direction. 

19. Tho inception of organised monsures for the sprend of knowledge in 
matters relating to public health really dates from tho inauguration of the 
District Health Soliotnc in 1923. Since then the education of the public in 
health matters has received ever-increasing attention. Health propaganda 
work is one of tho routine duties of the health staffs and is regularly conducted 
ill the villages visited by them. Tho mothods employed include not only 
foiinnl lectures, lantern demonstrations nnd lessons in tlio village schools, lint 
also informal nnd friendly talks with tho villagers. In many places tho local 
nowspnpers liavo been made ilio medium for tho spiead of information, nnd 
InTge numbers of informatory articles nnd pnrnginphs have been published. 
The attention of tho public has also been sought tin ough tho medium of health 
dramas, many of these being remarkably well presented. 

20. A perusal of the annual reports submitted by Health Officers, and those 
dealing with tho National Health and Baby Week celebrations, indicates tho 
far-reacliing degree to which health piopngnnda mcnsuies are now being carriod 
out nil over tho Presidency. It has been suggested thnt funds spout on this 
binnch of public health work is money wasted. To this criticism, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that public health is dependent upon poisonnl hygiono nnd 
tho day-liy-day individual practice of the piinoiples of preventive medicine, 
and that, moreover, if goiioiul education is an affair of tliecBtato, so much tho 
more is education in matters of lionlth. 

23. During 3923, 62,300 lectures were delivered in 36.800 centres, the total 
audiences numbering approximately 2,900.000. Of tho lectures. 3,200 weio 
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illustrated by means of lantern slides. Displays of picture posters and tlio 
distribution of illustrntod leaflets made tho lee tut os more impresshe and 
attrarm e. 

Fioin the lopoit of tlio Madras llcnltli Council for 1P2'5-2G ) it is learned 
that P0,0t)0 posters leftiring to eight subjects and 3,000,000 leaflets dealing 
mth tivelie different subjects ueie issued; 2,786 now lantern slides weic pro- 
juned and issued on loan; anil 2,500 slides ueie propaicd for local bodies. 
1'iltecii lanterns mcio in constant circulation on loan, while eighteen lanterns 
nero supplied to loenl bodies dining tho jonr. Seventy-seven mininturo health 
exhibitions uero also held on tho occasions of large fairs and festival*. The 
value of pictorial exhibits ns a means of education is being moio and moio 
appreciated, mid much moio could lie done if every Health In'poctot was 
supplied with n lantern and slides. Th»s ideal is being constantly brought to 
'the notice of loud bodies. 

22 The medical inspection of school ehildien is a subject which has boon 
•discussed foi soi oral scars past. Only icecntly 1ms Government ordered the 
eompulsois inspection of all pupils uttending .secondary schools, but it would 
be to the great advantage of the uliole Presidency if this order w«c extended 
•to nil pmnnr.s schools, as the medical inspections concerned would draw atten- 
tion to many disabilities, and would aho be an object 1 e-son to tlio ehildien in 
Connection mth maintenance of ltealrh. 

23. Pi obnbly, tho greatest lasting good enn be effected by teaching the youth 
•of tho cnuntiy, and in ns tunni ns 3.300 ichools, lectures, dialogues and dramas 
ueie given. In many places health lectures uere arranged ns pnit of tlio 
.progiamme at Teaehcis’ Associations meetings. 

The following table gives coni]miative figures for 3021 and 1025: — 


Year. 

If unit'd 
of 

‘lecturo? 

givm. 

Xumber i . . | 

of ! Apinoxi- 

lantcin 5™ 1 

1 shows. I ««*«■«* | 

Activities ! 

in j 

schaoh. i 

t 

D\! ibition» 

1 at fair- 
had 

festival* 



Dhlriclt. 



1024 . . 1 

* 33,810 

( 

810 1 1,354000 

1,201 

t 

2025 

02,073 

3,200 2.871, f>“»0 

3,521 

77 


2ifuninpaUti>'). 



1921 

t 1,163 

1 W 

1 522 , :iC,7<V) 

! 41 

> 

«»♦ 

1025 

j 2,001 

1 

702 231,770 

SCO! 

• *« 


The-e sufficiently illustrate the additional nmoiint of propaganda work 
can ied out in inunicijial and rural ai eas during the jmst tu o yeaTs. and from 
tho reports made by District Health Officers it is ei ident that it has already 
boine fruit, c.y., jn demands for vaceinalion, protective inoculation, etc 

24. Propaganda work, under the cyis of tho Madras Health Council, has 
groan to such an extent, ami the worl: has hecomo so heavy- and complicated, 
that tho time has como when lornl bodies may legitimately lie asked to 
•acknon ledge their indebtedness for the success of tlieir health week celebin- 
tions by making grants to tlio Health Council. In this wny, sufficient funds 
would be mnde available for the employment of snitnble photogin pliers, aitists 
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and appliances, making it possible to prodnco now and up-to-date liteiaturo, 
posters and slides. Local bodies make hoary demands for supplies of propa- 
ganda materials, and it seems only reasonable that they should assist with 
money for the production of that material. Two alternatives remain; either 
a largo curtailment in the activities of tho Hoaltli Council in older that its 
budget allotments may not be exceeded, or the appointment of a separate 
officer in tho office of the Director of Public Health to deal with tho whole 
-work now' dono by tho Madras Health Council and the Health Propaganda 
Board. 

25. Tiio inauguration of tho “ National Health and Baby Week ” move- 
ment in this Presidency lias hi ought the activities of the Public Health Depart- 
ment and tho piinciplcs of liygione and w oll-bcing to tlm notice of tho ruial 
population even in tho most lemotc tincts. The Health Wook has now been 
conducted during each of the last tlnee years, .ill local bodies arc advised to 
organiso committees and, m particular, to enlist tho co-operation and assist- 
ance of ns many ladies as possible. A model piogrnnimo for tho week was 
drawn up by tlio Dircotoi of Public Health and cii ciliated to all local bodies 
for their guidance. Funds amounting to ovor Ks. 80,000 were raised by public 
subscription, and, generally .speaking, an increasing leadmess to contribute 
townids tho expenses of the "Week” has becomo apparent, so that tho total 
expenditure foi tho Presidency must have amounted to considerably more than 
a lakh of rupees. Tho interest aroused by these celebrations has been immense 
and that they are appreciated is evidont from the over-incioasing support 
given to the movement by the public. “ Health and Baby Week ” lias, in 
fact, appealed to tho general populace in a way which has not been equalled 
by any other movement. All District and Municipal Health Officois have boon 
leminded that the enthusiasm roused during tbe Hoalth Week should not be 
allowed to wane, but that rigorous propaganda work should bo continued 
throughout the year, if the best results aro to be obtained. Efforts arc con- 
stantly being made to got local bodies to provido their Hoalth Inspectors with 
mngic lanterns and slides. Many have complied with this demand, but many 
more have made no response, and tho lanterns and slides available witl* tho 
Madras Health Council are constantly out on loan, and it has been impossible 
for tho Health Council to comply with anything like tho demands made on it 
for its lanterns, slides, literature, posters and leaflets. An endeavour is now 
being mndo to obtain pecuninry aid from Local Boards for tlio further develop- 
ment of the Madras Health Council's work. The response has been fair, but 
it must bo recognised that tho preparation of propaganda materials requires 
liberal grants, and the sum of Its. 8,000 given by Government goes a vory 
little way to picparo even tho litoiaturo and posters in half a dozen different 
vernaculars in sufficient quantities to meet tho needs of 43 millions of people. 
Although, therefore, it may bo confidently assorted that a very promising 
beginning has boon made with tho hoalth propaganda campaign, it will not 
he possiblo to make any rapid advance until additional funds aro available. 
It may here be mentioned that tho Ankylostomiasis Campaign of tho Inter- 
national Health Board lias contributed largoly to this work and has dono a 
grent deal to awaken the masses to a realisation of the need for healthier and 
more sanitary surroundings, 

26. The typo of education in vogue in this Presidency is more or less of • 
an academical nature and the scope of technical education is very limited. If 
the educated people of the present day would return to their villages and 
devote attention to agricultmo ; instead of wandering about tho towns un- 
employed, they might apply their general knowledge to agricultural problems 
and help tho uneducated ryot to impiove his antiquated methods. In olden 
days, the village was practically a self-contained unit having institutions con- 
ducive to tho promotion of every sphere of life. This system has almost ontirely 
disappeared. Tho masses remain uneducated, there is vory little co-operation 
and even less of tho spirit of tho helping hand, whilst poverty is extreme. 
The absentee landlord frequently visits his villages only to domand his rents 
and takes little interest in tho hoalth or welfare of his tenants. This attitude 
was demonstrated in remarknble fashion in Tanjore district in 1922, when 
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relapsing fever swept over a largo area. Many of the poor cultivators, who 
had passed wiwdnllj tluough nttnfb. of the di-easo, died of starvation dining 
the prolonged comnlescenco which is tho normal sequel of this disease, because 
of their inability to rain money and because the mua*idnit declined to ad- 
vance either money 01 grain to their wretched dependants 

In ullage- where ignorance and poierty abound, it would he itmcnsonable 
to expert am decent stnndatd of sanitation. lienee the absence of any ron- 
stiv.imy annngcmciits and the universal contamination of tanks and wells 
wiib human filth 

The cjuesiion of medical relief mny receive brief mention. During the 
past year, a scheme of subsidising medical practitioners, on condition that 
thev settle down in rural ullages, has been introduced by the Madras Govern- 
ment and although it is loo soon to gtvo anv opinion regarding its ultimate 
sure os-, there can be no doubt that, ptoperly developed, it would ho a great 
boon to many thousands of the people who ate unable to spare the time to 
trawl long distances to hondqnartci hospitals nnd dispensaries in order fo 
obtain medical aid. 

In connection with tho subje-t of maternity relief, the Madras Legislative 
Couiieii has recently pos-ed a Nui-rs’ and Million e-’ Registration JJill, but 
it remains to be seen whither this measure will effect anv improvement. 
Extended measures for maternity relief are urgently required, as witnes- tho 
fact that for every 1,00(1 regained bntiis in tins 1’iesidency dining 1025 only 
01 women iceeivod skilled attention daring Inborn. During tlio past tluco to 
four years, the Madias Prcsidemy Maternity Relief nntl Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation lies endeavoured to stimulate local bodies to take some interest in ties 
question, and at llio present time 5 5 such centres are actively at work. Ihe 
great majority of these, however, nre in tho larger towns, and, so far, practi- 
cally nothing in this dilection has Iieen done for the women who live in ruial 
timts If material death rates and infant mortality rates are to he reduced, 
relief centres must be opened in hundreds instead of in units. Very little 
response lias been obtained fioiil local bodies to the momornnda on the subject 
issued by the Public Health Department, and one can only hope that tlie n«vv 
interest in public health lesulting flora the repeated celebration of 'Health 
ami Il.ihy 'Week will eventually rotne tlie public to a icalisation of the need 
for n for wider organisation in maternity relief and child welfare work. In 
only one district in the Picsidcney ha« a trained health visitor Iieen employed, 
find tins is all tlie moic disappointing as tier successful work Jins shown the 
groat possibilities of this branch of public health netivity. 

2?. In the avernge village in this Piesidency, tlieiefore. tlie conditions .arc 
altogether dcploiahle. Dwelling houses me badly constructed, devoid of light 
and ventilation, Veinndns and eaves are nsed ns cattle slicds, and towdting 
and house refuse is accumulated in the close vicinity of the liou-rs. In the 
few village- which hove got moic than one source of water-supply, no paiti- 
eular well or tank is reserved foi tho supply of drinking water, and pollution 
by wn-hing. bathing, ablution by the indiscriminate use of erery kind of 
wntei-pot, nnrl by animal and human oignine nmttei is universal.. The lack 
of any kind of dram pc units of the stagnation of snllage and washing water, 
nnd the foi motion ol pools in erery depression during the rainy- weather 
increases the unhealt hmess of the village-site. Cactus and pi id Jv-pe.ir arc 
allowed fo oveigrovr every vacant plot owing to the entire lack of the commu- 
nal spurt, and these growths ntford ample shelter for cmUmiftal of nuisance, 
so that every corner become, a latrine and soil pollution is ubiquitous INot 
only does the average tyot fail to appiecmte the lo-s to his land involved m 
tlio* use of (owdung ns fuel, hut he is. with few exceptions, entirely opposed 
to tlie idea or utilising night-soil as a manure. As a consequence his fields 
become poverty-stricken, and lie himself sutlers fiom hookworm and other 
infections. An attempt lias recently been made to constitute “model 
villages” in certain taluks on which any avnilnble Local Boaid funds may be 
spent on impi moments. These mo raciiif to set ait example to otheis in tlie 
district, but it will be long before this cffoi t beai- fruit. 
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20. Sanitation in the icnl sense of the tenn, thorefoie, simply does not 
•exist in rural areas. _ Under the Local Boards Act, the subject is one which 
falls under the prorince of the local bodies themselves; but it is really as 
much the concern of Government. A definite programme of rural sanitation 
is requited, if human health, human efficiency and liumnu happiness is to bo 
the peoples’ lot, From the public health standpoint tlieioforo ngi icultura! 
prospei ity depends on the following — 

fil Improved and protected untcr-Mipphe-., 

1 (it) The introduction of eonsoi v.moy mrangements by w inch soil pollu- 
tion may bo reduced. 

<iii> Improved housing conditions. 

(it>) A wide extension of medical ielioi, pnrucul.uly with lefoionco to 
diseases hire hnokuoim and mal.uia, uheto specific tie.ttmonc 
c.ni he gi\en; medical inspection ot school duUlron. 

(r) In relation to tlio expansion ot a public health laboratory 
set vice i* ui gently mce-s.irj . 

\vi) Education with special icfeienio to the principles ol hygiene atul 
cilie lcsponsihtliry in lelntion to public health. 

( vii) A wide campaign in health propaganda, special attention being 
deleted to school children. 

fiti) Extended provision foi maternity lelicf nnd child welfare. 

Mcmntanilum on the Fulun 1 developments of the Public Health Scivicc. 

(Rubiiuttul lo the. Oat.i'i nnuni of Madras.) 

1. Early in 1023. when the Government completed the scheme of placing 
a ti .lined Health Officei in ciefy district of the Presidency, an advance was 
made which, in most countries, and certainly in most Provinces of India, has 
not yet been accomplished. It has been very geneially iccognised that such 
ti «choino is ono ot the essentials in building up n lural health service worthy 
of the nnihc, ns it is impossible for the chief exei util e of Government. 

the Director ol public Health nnd his Assistants, whose duties should bo 
entirely advisory and supers tsory, to attond to the multifarious ndiuinisti ativo 
and technical detail® that arise daily in each district. 

During the last two years fortunately tlieio ha.-, been no ititerferenco with 
the scheme, nnd generally speaking, the District Health Set vice has been 
allowed to consolidate its position and Jtns’ pioved of great use in ninny differ- 
ent directions. Indeed many of those who originally opposed its introduction 
Line come to recognise its value nnd have asked for its extension. 

2. A complete District Health Seivice, however, necessarily consists of 
moio limn a Health Officer and n few Health Inspectors, and the questions 
may bo ashed, “ Is tho full value of tlm District Health Serviro being obtained 
now and if not, “How can full value for the expendituio bo obtained?” 
My reply to the first question is in the negative. This memorandum has been 
prepaid! in eider to lay befoio Government n roo-oned leply to the second. 

3. It is obvious that the Office of Director ot Public Health must bo 
expamW sooner or later to accommodate a number of additional bureaus 
dealing with Mich subjects ns (1) Tubeiculosb , (2) Venoieal Diseases, (3) 
Malaria. (4) Medical Inspection of schools and school chihli on, (5) Medical 
Entomology, (0) lionllh Propaganda, if) Burnl Sanitation and (S) Child "VTol- 
fnte nnd Maternity Itehor; with possible further extensions in connection 
with Industrial Hygiene, Port Hygiene, and Food Conliol. It is nni ex- 
pected. nor would it be leasoiwhle to expect, that all (hose expansions will 
be carried out even within the next few yea is, but nevertheless they must bo 
kept hi view if tin 1 ideal scheme is eventually to be evolved. 

i, It is not possible for an officer, however well trained, to go imo a district 
and accomplish definite results without /list having defiuito plans nnd the 
Majcn A, J. U. Bus-ell. 
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organisation tlnough which the netessaiy inensuios for the improvement end 
protection of the public health may bo conducted In logical sequence and in 
proper 1 elation ono to tho other. Public Health matters cannot he dealt 
wtth pi operly by attacking ono phnso of tho problem without considering tho 
possible i elation it maj havo to tho pioblcm ns a whole, and the sooner it 
is genet ally looogtused that no special line of health wmjc is complete within 
itself, that tho whole pioblem of henlth and disease js so inter-relalcd and 
(otnplex that it is impossible to make satisfactory pi ogress along one lino 
unless it is conducted in a definite relation with all others, llio sooner will 
waste of time, eflbtt and money he nvoidcd. 

To illustinto this gcuci.il thesis, it may he remnihed that, since its 
introduction, most of the tnne nnd energies of tho District Health Service 
hme been devoted to the contiol of epidemics, foi example, cholein. plague, 
sninll-po\ nnd relapsing foici. Obviously the moie logical process should ho 
the preioiition of such diseases, nnd it is along that lino that tho rutiue gcncrnl 
development of the Public Health Department must he made. Isolated efforts 
conducted with no definite object in view except, say, tho prevention of further 
cholera deaths m an mlcctcd i lllngc, w ill result in little that is of permanent 
value. As long ns tho geneinl health of tho public is constantly menaced, as 
a lesult of complete lack of conservancy or even of impinpor conscrinney, 
and ns long ns water-supplies lemnin impure, it is mere “building mi sand’’ 
‘to attempt general improvement in public health. What is wanted is not 
only a definite proginmme for general rural sanitation, but n clear indication 
of tho pail to be played respect it ely h\ Got eminent and by locnl bodies. That 
Government has definite obligations to meet in the development and mainten- 
ance of Local Health Service., thcie enn ho no question. It is the duty of 
Gov eminent, for instance, to contribute towards the snlnry of tho District 
Health Officer an amount sufficient to compensate for such sot vices as ho is 
icquncd to pel form for the Government Public Health Department, Govern- 
ment should albo contribute tow aids tlio support of local health mensutes the 
proportionate share which the State ones the district foi its woik in the 
prevention of the inter-distiicl spread of disease. The former obligation lins 
been icvognixed in tliat Government now pay 73 jier tent, of the salaries of 
all Health Officers. Were Government to admit its responsibility ns regards 
the latter, there is no doubt but Hint much more could be done m connection 
with the control of epidemic disease. 

0 It is probably correct to say that nothing in the Presidency is more 
urgently required than safe nnd adequate) rural water-supplies. Only then 
can diseases like cholein and the dyscntciies nnd dinrrheens be tackled in real 
earned. The Public Health Department has dining recent years devoted 
considerable time and thought to tho investigation of foci of infeotion .is 
regards water-homo disease, nnd the information now nvnilnblo would he of 
immense use, if Government and locnl bodies could set apart, year by year, 
definite sums for the improvement nnd protection of water-supplies at these 
foci nnd along the usual known routes of spread of infection. The question 
is not of parochial interest; it is, on the other linnd,. one which intimately 
affects the w li sic Presidency. For example, -the provision of good drinking 
water at such centre-* ns Palm nnd Tndpntri municipalities ought to he dealt 
with from the Presidency jioint of view, nnd the schemes liberally subsidised 
from Government funds, if indeed, tho Government do not bear the whole 
cost. M oi cover, all expenditure ou rural water-supplies, especially when 
supplemented with Goiernmcnt grnnts such ns have boon nindo this year, 
should he controlled in the light of the knowledge at tho disposal of the Public 
Health Department, so that tho most uigent works from the point of view- 
er waler-bomo disease maj he taken up first. The improved water-supplies 
to he established, «ud tho order in winch they should be taken up. depend 
vnti-'ij upon local conditions, and can best bo determined by the Public 
Health Department in consultation with the locnl District Health Officers. 

7. During the last few years Uio International Health Poaid of the Poik- 
feller Foundation have, in this Presidency, condnotcd a campaign against 
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hookwoim, and, m addition to general suivcys made in different districts, 
have earned on intensive propaganda in certain areas. The Government no 
doubt have supported tins campaign with monoy giants, but there is a 
danger of the policy of the International Health Board being lost sight of. 
Their work js intended to educate tho people among whom they labour to see 
the necessity of introducing a system of rural sanitation. It is with the hope 
that an impulse may bo created among the peoples of this country towards 
the abolition of present insanitary conditions that the International Health 
Boaid stands ready to give nssistanee The avowed purpose oi that organisa- 
tion, us.,. “The well-being, of mankind throughout tho world,” ean be 
initiated in no better way in places like India, w hero such a Inigo proportion 
of the population is without nny knowledge of hygiene, mid whore conse- 
quently there can bo no sentiment in favour of preventive medicine, than 
tlnough the medium of hookworm demonstrations. In the case of hookwoim 
disease, the parasite, its life cycle, tho process of infer tion and its effect on 
tho individual can he easily demonstrated to the most ignorant individual, 
and, as enteric fever, cliolern, dysontory and diarrhoea all result from tho 
same insanitary practices, the teaching of tho principle of hookworm infection 
tenches at ilie same time the principles involved in the prevention of nil 
other disease-, that arise ns a losult of impiopor disposal of human excreta. 
But all this is merely a means to an end. So far as Madras Piesidency is 
concerned, the hookworm campaign has so fai not resulted in any permanent 
improvement, because tlioie has been no practical response to the lepcatcd 
warnings as to the danger of soil pollution, and the necessity for the con- 
struction and proper use of suitable private and public latrines. This is not 
wholly the fault of local bodies, but whatever the cause, the time lias now' 
come for making n move, and ; t is suggested that the move ought to be ini- 
tiated by Government setting aside a sum of money yearly for this purpose, 
III sereial instances District and Taluk Boards have already sanctioned try- 
ing amounts in their annual budgets for rural conservancy, so that tho need 
for such expenditure is beginning to he lecogmsed. Mr. Fottlkes, Piesidont, 
District Bonid, Madura, bofore whom tho suggested scheme lias been Inid, has 
agreed to pioiide lls. 29.000, — provided Government givo a grant of equal 
amount — lor the provision of suitable latrines in selected villages and unions 
in his district. 

To stait with, a small gioup of two to three districts might be selected, 
c.n., Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, and if tho hookworm campaign wore 
concentrated there, and Government assistance were given in tho form of half 
grants, the advantages of a hygente system of night-soil disposal and tho bene- 
fits to health which accrue tlieiefiom w'ould he brought to the direct notice of 
the rural population. Not only would tho districts concerned benefit but 
others would quickly see the advantages. In any case, something practical 
towards a general scheme of impiovcd mral sanitation would be initiated, mid 
the Internationa! Health Board would be encouinged to carry on in the Presi- 
dency and possibly oxpand their programme of work. 

The scheme deals only with a very pnlnitivo health measure, but one must 
start with primitive mensuies in a population whose knowledge of public 
health is pinnitivo. At the same tune, although primitive, it is none the 
less fundamental in the construction of any public health schcino. Later on, 
larger schemes can be developed. Only too often has it beon tlie tendency to 
start with tho linger schemes and neglect the simpler measures, — a tendency 
which has ftcquonUy defeated the object in view. 

It must be leiuombered. of course, that construction and maintenance of 
latrines menus a peminnent start of some kind, but local bodio-,, ii they were 
assisted in tlio construction expend ituie, would probably be w'illing lo face 
the expenditure on staff. Tho District Health Officeis and their staff would 
also have here something tangible to woik ai, ancl tho geneial effect on tho 
whole depaitment would be not only stimulating but lasting. The suggestion 
is also made that in man)’ cases tho villagers might he willing and able to 
biuld theso latrines tliomselvcs, and where this w’as found impracticable, small 
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locnl cent motors could possibly be got to do tbo work cheaply. Tito Bogistrar- 
Genoral of Pnneliaynts would Tory probably bo able to advice regarding the 
introduction of iho scheme in mens wlioio pnnehnyats bate boon constituted. 
Further grants from Gosornmont would bo necessary for further extensions 
ot such a st item. The point to be emphasised, lionet cr, is tho early allotment 
ot .1 giant in older that a start may bo made duiing tlie present financial year. 

8 Decentralisation vrns a popular topic amongst politicians iu Enpdand in 
the second half of Inst century and the idea seems to hero spread *to ibis 
Piesidoncy only in IPOS ttlion a Decentralisation Committee made a report. 
Tiie lccomniendntions lnnde by tin’s Cominitteo, lioroter, with rcgaid to 
snccinatiow, public health and sanitation woro only embodied m the Local 
liomds Act ot 1920 and bj that time, it had been proved that decent i nlisaiion 
could be carried much too far. In 1872, tho Public Health Act in England 
established ns many as 1,837 locnl sanitary authorities, and experience in 
health ndministintion and other forms of gownmneu hare proved tho gravo 
disadvantages of small units of Local tlovei ament and the tiond has been to 
rulaige them Tiie following paragraph i r taken fioin tho Picsulentinl Address 
fiven in July 1023 to the Sanitary Congress bv Sir George Xentnnn. IC.C.B., 
Chief Medical Oflirer to the Mnmtiy of Ilonlth • — 


“Tho Pooi Law Amendment Act of 1831 reduced tho units or poor law 
administration from 16.300 to GCO, the Education Act of 1902 reduced tho 
unit of education administration from 2,109 school boards to 313 locnl edu- 
cation authorities; the lieu Hating and Valuation Bill would reduce the units 
of locnl rating from 12,882 to CIS These icdnctions unquestionably make 
for efficiency and economy. Tiie next step, and of its urgency thoie is general 
agreement, is to reduco tbo 1,900 local health authorities in a similar drastio 
uaj . co-oi dinnting tho duties of the smaller ones with tlioso of tho larger ones. 
IVe must not forget that tho present schomo of local sanitary authorities (now 
SO sears old) has londercd gicat pioneer service and has Risen sanitation an 
lmnlunldo local setting. But under modern conditions the disadvantages ato 
osclwhehning. In the smaller bodies there is o?f too often incompetcniy, 
both of personnel and offlrert, eombincd with inadequacy of remuneration of 
the ofkeen, there is duplication of officers and Institutions lending to oxtrn- 
s again. os. unite and confusion; Iccnl and personal considerations predominate, 
with the result that self-interest is cultivated, s ested interest ci noted, and 
public interest neglected; and there is laef; of uniformity and equality in the 
administration of Sanitary Lam common to thr irholc State. Yet epidemic 
disease spreads thiough force communities raihci than small and is not con- 
fined by patoehuil boundaries, c.p., it is impossible to grapple with small-pox 
or ts plund fever if one small nice differs from another m the practice or 
neglect of c-scntinl methods. 'Water-supply, sewerage, rircr pollution, and 
hospital piosision must also he dealt with on a general, and not a particular 
scale. It is true, of course, that these featnres are characteristic of some of 
the smaller authorities, only, but the^o smaller authorities are upwnrdi of 1,000 
in number, nnd tlieir disabilities me injuriously affecting the entnc public 
health semco of the nation. 


0. These sentences might well ho applied to taluk hoards in tills Presubnicy 
nni! are doliborntolv quoted as a strong nigwnent in favour of removing the 
subjects of *• Public Health and Sanitation ” from taluk board control and 
bringing them once more under district boards. If has been found in practice 
that, with a district health officer under the president of the district boaul. 
with health inspectors distributed one to each taluk and vaccinators 
appointed aud paid for by the taluk bonds, cffoetiio control by the district 
health officer is practically impossible. Tiie dual control in this branch is 
tho main reason why greater hnprot eineat in vnrcination work has not been 
foi thcoming, nnd so long ns tins anomalous position continues, so long will 
district lieaith officeis be unable to obtain proper co-ordination of tae wo k 
in *ho district. Moreorer. pi actically every pi opo‘al made to these small local 
bodies bv the Public Health Department i° met with the reply that no fumls 
aie available, or that the hoaid docs not r greo with the opinion of the Director 
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of Public Health. If the change to district board control could be carried out, 
these difficulties w ould be greatly minimised, dual control would disappear and 
the district, health officer could, without delay, concentrate the whole or part 
of his district staff in any particular area in an emergency. The difficulties 
raised by tlus proposal nio not insui mountable. If an Act is found defective 
it can always bo amended. 

10. In tho absence of a Public Health Act for India, the administration 
of public health labouis undoi grave disabilities and it is high time that such, 
an Act, embodying tho Public Health Regulations now distubuted through a 
number of minor Statutes, was added to the Laws in force in this country. 
In this connection it mnj bo temniked that the sections in the piesont Local 
Self-Govronment Acts dealing with ptib'ic health gue local bodies much too 
fiec a hnnd in questions wlu'ch affect not only tho aiea included within their 
own boundaries, but it may be the whole Piesidency. The Public Health 
Depai tmont has purely advisory functions, but when its advice is i ejected 
without reason, the department 01 the Government should have statutory 
powers to compel recalcitrant locnl bodies to take at least lensonablo pre- 
cautions against infectious disease. It ought to be possible to compel a local 
body to carry out measures, which on the adi ice of +lic Public Health Depart- 
ment, Government consider necessary for the safety and welfare of the 
community. Moreover all local bodies should he compelled l>y law to set aside 
yearly definite sums, or definite percentages of incomo for the development 
of public health measures. The budgets cl district boards, municipalities, and 
of taluk boards (if their existence is to be continued) should show exactly what 
poicentago of the total income is being set aside foi those pui poses. The Acts 
in force require amendment in those directions. 

11. The writer, along with Mr. Gona’aswami Ayyangar, spent many weeks 
during 1922 in preparing a volume or model by-laws dealing with pineticnlly 
every public health section of tho Local Self-Government Acts of 1920. He 
has yet to learn that these by-laws are being worked effectively or oven that 
they have been adopted by more than a small minority of tho local bodies of 
tho Presidency. Those by-laws were drawn up in accoidnnce with present 
Inw, permission was granted to locnl bodies to modify them in accordance with 
local lequiremonts, nnd, if tlioy were npplioil properly, would be a tremendous 
lever in tho hands of those anxious to improve local insanitary conditions. 
Tho fact is that they arc more or less of a dead letter, and it is submitted that 
Government should compel local bodies to adopt a more active attitude in their 
application. Laws, rules, regulations nnd bj-lnws on paper are totally ineffect- 
ive without a vis a iergo compelling their practical application. The Depart- 
ment of Public Health should bo a strongly centralised powerful organisation * ; 
tho sanitary code upon which its authority rests, should bo modern in every 
particular. This Code should be incorporated, ns already suggested, in an 
up-to-date Public Health Act. With the advice of a Central Boaid of Health, 
nominated by the Government, tho Diroctoi of Public Health should be em- 
powered to promulgate new regulations, ns they nio deemed necessary, and 
should have authority to insist on all pub’ic health regulations being carried 
out by local bodies as strictly as is compatible with their financial position. 

12. In no instance perhaps is there more ‘'lack of uniformity nnd equality 
m tho administration of sanitary law common to tho Stato,” than in connec- 
tion with the control of small-pcx. Government hns ahondy been addressed 
on sevei al occasions legnrding the difficuiticr experienced by tho Public Health 
Department in connection with this disense owing to the fact that " one small 
area differs fiom another in tho’practice or neglect of essential methods/’ 

33. The piohlom of "Malaria in tho Presidency has so far been nractically 
untouched, although one or two district health officers have made interesting 
nnd useful reports on the subject. With tho lioip of the Indian Research 
Fund Association, it is hoped to carry out during tile next year a general 
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sunoj and to piepnre maps shomng tho lnain danger zones. In vniious pmts 
of tho h 01 Id lohnnco is placed upon qiiinimsntion for tho control of malaria 
m endemic areas, and ono or two district boards have made tentative efforts 
in this direction, but ilio whole question is an immense ono and vs ill require 
iery considerable expenditure if effective progtoss is to bo made in stamping 
out this disonse So far it lias boon possible to obtain sanction only for ono 
Alai 111.1 Unit attached to tlic King Institute The inexpensive organisation 
lias boon m constant demand and fuitlior units urgently demand sanction. 
Moreoioi detailed investigations in ev'nj malaiious area in tho Picsidoucy 
must ho made m oidoi to discover the lipns of malm in-carrying mosquitoes 
presalont, because tho different rniioties of mosquito lequiro different pieven- 
tire measures Foi this woih the uholo-time services of a trained Entomologist 
are necessaij Tlicio does not teem to be much doubt that malaiia causes 
many deaths and a tiemondous amount ot sickness, nnd bj devitnlisation of 
the individual lays him open io attacks fiem other moie insidious forms of 
disease such as tuberculosis. 

14. Mention of tins last disease loads ono to ask if any north-while lesults 
con ho accomplished in the prevention of iuheiculosis, unless in the fust place 
conditions affecting the spicnd of all the communicable diseases which lower 
the vitality and tender tho indu ldunl an easy victim to tho tuheiclo bacillus 
aro couti oiled. Safe milk supplies must be assured. Satisfnctoiy methods 
of sowago disposal must bo installed. Infante must bo properly ronred in 
decent housos. Peisonnl and school hygiono must bo observed. Medical 
examination of school clnldron must bo made nnd defects and nhnoimnlities 
corrected. In short, tho control of tuberculosis is not a problem by itself. 
Bather is it a corollary to a large number of other Public Health pioblems, 
and will depend on all tho varying activities which go to make up a well- 
balanced Public Health Department. It cannot bo taken up, m nny case, 
until public sentiment demands it, and tho factors such ns defective dininnge. 
defective ventilation nnd defective conservancy, which ensure a continuance of 
tuberculosis infection, are first eliminated. This does not mean that the 
treatment of porsons suffering from tuheiculosis should not be encouraged. 
The present Memorandum does not deal with the individual, but l atl\er with 
wliat Cnrr Snuuders calls tho “ herd,” by which lie menus the “ mass *’ of 
the population. 

15. In the same way the piotcction of the health of mothers and infants 
lies mainly in control of communicable disenses, the provision of decent houses, 
safe water and milk supplies, adequate methods of sowngo disposal and a 
generally healthy environment. Tho monoy now being spent on Child Welfare 
Ccntics is perlinps useiul as a method of education in the principles of 
hygiene; it cannot bo considered ns monoy well spent so long ns tlie infants 
and then mothers continuo to live in slums without water, without drainage, 
without fresh air, and often without sufficient nourishment. 

10. This lends to another development of the Public Health Dephitment 
which domnnds immediate extension. During tho last few years more and 
moro attention has been devoted to the education of the people in hygiene. 
“Due thing is quite certain. Wo have rcnchod a stage in tho dotation of 
the Public Health when it is a necessity of further progress that we should^ 
create an enlightened opinion and carry it with us. This is necossnry because" 
there is a need of nil ‘ impulso ’ behind snnitnry legislation nnd effective 
administration of it, and secondly because tlie public hearth is dependent upon 
personal hjgiene nnd the day by day individual practice of the principles of 
Preventive Medicine. Wo must do moro ourselves.” 

17. Thoic Is no doubt that educational health woik is one of the most 
effective and fnr-i caching founs of general education. If geneial education 
is an affair of tho State, so much tlie more is education in matteis of health, 
for tho education of tho people in tho vnluc of public health measures is the 
surest way to stimulate interest m thiB subject and to gain tho financial 
rapport necessary to carry out modern snnitniy measures. For three years 
past the Madras Health Council has been struggling nlong with a scanty 
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budget (aided by the Red Cross Society) to do what it could in this direction, 
und it is surprising what has been done with tho few thousands of rupees 
available. During the piesont year the Government sanctioned a recurring 
giant of Rs. 8,000 (Rs. 3,000 of which was earmarked especially for Health 
and Baby Week). It can be bettei imagined than described how far this 
sum will go in financing any adequate educational campaign foi a population 
comprising nearly 43 millions of people and using at least half a dozen different 
tongues, ft is now suggested that Government should establish as nn iutegral 
part of the office of the Dhcctor of Public Health a Health Propaganda 
Section in charge of a suitably qualified officer, taking over if necessary all 
the properly and material in the hands of tho Madras Health Council' and 
giving n liberal grant for a wide expansion of the work now being done by 
the Health Council. As a matter of fact, apart fiom the enthusiastic help 
received Irani tho two Chairmen, Sir Alexander MeD^ugall and Dewan Baha- 
dur S. Buvanandam Pillni, and fiom Colonel Cunningham and soino of his 
staff in tho King Institute, tho whole of tho burden of work has fallen oil 
the shouldeis of members of tho Public Health Depaitment executive and 
they have given fieely and willingly of their Ieisuie hours to carry out what 
has been done. It is neither fair not light that this nll-iinportant blanch of 
Public Health w oik— one which is now universally recognised as a necessity 
in all Public Health Dopniimentsi — should lio carried out by moans of voluntary 
workers. No doubt as Sir Geoige Newman states in the address from which 
quotations have already been made — “it is the local authorities who should 
lio mainly responsible for undertaking systematic educational health work 
suitable to the own districts, circumstances and needs,” but in the absence at 
pri sen t of piopcr rciognition of the importance of this work by either taluk 
boards or municipalities, it is the duty of tho Government to give the lend. 
This had indeed been nlicndy recognised by more than one Provincial Govern- 
ment in India, and it is to he hoped that Madias — which lins for so many 
years given the lead to the whole of India in mntlors sanitary— will net now- 
fall behind. As the infoimation afforded in this subject should be “ appro- 
pi iate, timely and con eel,” it seems best that tile propaganda material used 
should be picpared under the diiect supervision of those who arc tho export 
ndvisei*> to Government on all Public Health questions. An additional point 
worth noting is that tho mateiial must bo not only sciontficnlly correct, but 
must ho in such n form as to strike the imagination of those among whom it 
is intended to he used. The preparation of health piopagandn is no simple 
task and the officer in charge requiies particular qualifications which are not 
easy to define. Inoieased Government grants under this head aio inevitable 
if the health piopaganda campaign is to be efieotively enriord on and effectively 
extended, 

18. Finally, it lias nlicatly been proposed to Govoinmcnl thot changes and 
impiovements in the teaching of Hygiene arc urgently called for. It is not 
proposed to enlai go further on this subject hoxe. But it will not he out of 
place to leniark that the Calcutta School of Tropical Medic me should he made 
use of for the further training of members of the District Health Service. 
Many of the officers in the service nre young and keen, and a com so buck os is 
given tlieie would he a groat stimulus and would moreover he far less costly 
than periods of study spent in England. 

19. Judicious selection of the men best fitted for further study would liavo 
to be made, and these officers would then bo cnpablo of carrying out the local 
epidemiological and othor enquiries which nro so essential in connection with 
a number of diseases It has been possible in a small w ay to stimulate a few 
of the piesent District Health Officers to efforts in this direction by personal 
visits and instructions, but this is lmrdly enough. A number of Health 
Officers should bo specially trained, o.p., in Vital Statistics, in Epidemiology, 
etc., so that they may he capable of carrying out special investigations in 
these and other subjects. If one was given a sound training in Entomology, 
for instance, he could tako up the Entomological Surveys already referred to 
in the paragraphs dealing with the Malau'a problem. It is understood that 
il Government adopted tho above suggestion, tho International Health Board. 
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would bo prepared to consider a 50 — 50 grant in aid of the training. More, 
over it is also necessary to keep in mind that the International Health Board 
is willing to award yearly a number of scholarships in order to enable Health 
Officers m Government employ, or men guaranteed employment by Government 
on their return, to proceed to Ameiica or England to undergo a course of post- 
giaduate study for one or jnoie years. This is an opportunity for .Indians 
which ought not to be lost, and ji is proposed td put up the names of two 
oi threo young officers of tho department in 1920 — 27 whom the Government 
might u&efulh lecommend to the Government of India and the International 
Health Boaid for scholai ships. Tho tinining thus obtained would bo invalu- 
able. not onlv to the individual officcis themselves, hut to the whole Public 
Health Depnitmcnt. If tlio Department is to make continued progress, it 
leqnuei additional specialised workeis, and these can best be obtained by 
recruitment from tho present cadio of Health Officers. Theic aic so many 
special problems awaiting investigation in the Presidency' 

20. The fundamental need for tho Presidency is not tlie development of 
uumeimis specialities to be inti odm cd into local communities or groups in 
depondently but foi the establishment of an efficient district health seivico 
thiough which the public health activities of the district may be conducted 
ill logical sequence and with pioper i elation to each other. Until the advant- 
age of n single definite pioginmmc of health-work between Government and 
tlio disttict is geneinllv recognised, tlie isolated efloits which have so far been 
the common pra-tice will lesult m little of permanent value. Some of tho 
more keen of tho Distuct neoltlv Officers have nlioady tecognised the limit- 
utionB now imposed on them by circumstances, and have expressed regict 
that so little poimnnent good comes of tho efforts they linve made. This is an 
nttitude which is not only deplorable but ono which the Government and tlio 
executive head of the Public Health Department must try to conect and at 
all costs at tlie eniliest opportunity. It seems that tho last two ycais havo 
been long enough to permit of the solidification of tho foundations on which 
the new Distuct Health Seivice was laid, and the time lias now come for 
fill tlier building. If Government willingly or unwillingly postpone that fui- 
ther building, not only will tlio District Health Service become disheartened 
and stale, bnt local bodic* will ln.ck confidence in the department and conti- 
nue to withhold support, and the general public will lemain confused and 
sceptical. 

21. It is hoped thnt what has been written nbovo demonstrates with suffi- 
cient clearness some of tho directions in which further development is possible 
and desirable. They- cannot of course be all taken up nt once, hut foi tho 
convenience of Government the following brief summary has been prcpnied. 
Under “ A ” are included those schemes winch should bo taken up urgently 
and under “ B those which might reasonably bo taken up ns and when 
funds pei nut. 

22. Summary. — .1. (i) Tho scheme outlined in paragraph 7 in connection 
with Rural Sanitation is ouo which demands serious consideration and early 
sanction. It is probably tho key to most of the other schemes. 

.4. ((if) Tho suggestion mnde in paragraphs 5 and 0 for the provision of 
watei -supplies in towns and villages known to bo foci for the spread of clioleia 
should bo favouiably considered by Government in so far as grants nre avail- 
able. Grant* such as those made during the present year should be given 
only on tho conditions laid down in these paragraphs, 

.4. (fit) Xoxt in impmtanco is the scheme described in paragraphs 18 and 
19 for the training of selected Health Officcis either at Calcutta or in America, 
or in England. 

.4. (in) Almost equally important with the Inst is the provision of adequate 
funds for extension of the health propaganda work (paragraphs 16 and 17). 

4. (0 Tho provision of a Public Health Act for India or for tlio Presidency 
(paragraphs 10 and 11) and the amendment of tho present Local -Self Govern- 
ment Acts (paragraphs 8 and 0) are allied subjects of great importance. 
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13. — Extensions, outlined in paragiaph 3 and the subjects briefly discussed 
in paragraphs 13, 34 and 15 are closely intci -related. In older, hone vet, that 
tlie mote impoitcmt issues might not be lost sight of, no attempt lias been made 
in the present memorandum to deni u ith those questions in any detail. When 
occasion aiiscs, details will be provided. 

[The a cl ton pioposed to be taken by the Goi eminent of Madias on this 
Memmandnm is '■fated in (f. 0. .Vo. 10J.1-P. H., dated 18th June W2G, vide 
Appendix."] 
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APPENDIX. 


fc'. O. IXo. 108~>, l'.H., dol'd IStli June 102b . 

The Go\ eminent have read with inteiost the memorandum submitted bv 
the Directoi of Public Health on ‘the future development of the Public 
Health Department ’ and generally approve the -views of the Director as 
expressed in the memorandum. The problem in regard to the expansion of 
the activities of the Public Health Department is however as with othei 
depoitments one of finance and the Government wish it to be understood 
that their goneial approval of the Director's views do not in any way commit 
them to further financial obligations. Bach proposal outlined bj the* Director 
in his memorandum when submitted in a detailed form will have to bo 
subjected to a cuticol examination on its merits with due reference to the 
resources of the Presidency at the time, the other olnims upon them, and the 
existing commitments of the Government. 

2. In the concluding paiagraph of the memoinndum, the Director has given 
a brief summary of the subjects which Ire wishes to Inj specificalk before the 
Government. He divides these into two classes : — 

A. Those to which he considers very early consideration should be given. 

B. Those with winch he has at present purposely made no attempt to 
deal iu anj detail in order that the mote important issues should not be 
lost sight of in a mass of details of lesser importance. These proceedings 
therefore deal onlj with the points which the Diiectoi has included in 
Class A. 

The Government piopose to state briefly the action which they have already 
taken or propose to take to give effect to the Director’s recommendations 
in regard to thebe. 

8. (i) Improvement of sanitation in villages by the construction of sanitary 
latrines — ( paiayutph 7 of the memoiandum). — The Director of the Ankylosto- 
miasis Campaign has suggested that an intensive campaign should be earned 
on in a few districts to educate people in the use of sanitary iatnnes, latrines 
being provided in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the population 
of the area selected. The point which he wishes to emphasise is that the 
curative work of his party is not an end in itself. He slates that, unless 
conditions are radically altered, people who have been cured of the hookworm 
disease will soon become re-infeoted and no permanent improvement in the 
public health will result. He considers that the object of his woik is not 
meielj to cure individuals but to effect a permanent improvement m sani- 
tation throughout the Presidency and this in his opinion can onlj be effected 
by inducing the people to ndopt the habit of using sanitary latrines. Dr. 
Kendrick ’a proposal was placed before the local and Municipal and Public 
Health Advisory Committees at a meeting held in December 1925. The _mem- 
beis realised tho desirability of making an attempt in the direction indicated 
bj Dr. Kendrick, but at the sanm time recognised the immense difficulty of 
effecting a revolution in habits which have persisted for so long. The Com- 
mittees considered that no beneficial results would accrue, unless the experi- 
ment was restricted in the fiist instance to o very small area and they 
were of opinion that the pioper course was tor the Directoi of Ankjlostomiasis 
Campaign with the aid of the Director of Public Health, the President of a 
District Board and the Begistrar General of Panchaj ats to try to pertuade 
the people of one or two villages to adopt the latrine sybtem. the scheme 
being worked by the panchnyat or pnncliayats concerned and the District 
Boaid meeting the cost of the latrines and the sweepers. The Committees 
having recommended that the scheme should be tried in the Madura district, 
the President of the Madura District Board was requested^ to place the pro- 
posal before the District Board for consideration. The District Board lias now' 
agreed to give the scheme o trial and has allotted a sum of Bs. 20,000 for 
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tne puiposp. ' iue aiea where the experiment should be tried has been selected 
and the District Board is making arrangements for the construction of latrines 
in the area. 

4. (u) Ptovieion of protected water-supply in places Known to be foci of 
cholera — ( paragraph 6 of the memorandum). — The Government agree with the 
Dilector of Public Health that tho provision of a piotected water-supply in 
places such ns Palni and Tadpatri which tho investigations of the Public 
Honltli Department have shown to be the foci of clioleia epidemics for all 
neighbouring districts is not a question of merely paiochial interest but one 
affecting the health of large portions of the Presidency. As legaids a water- 
supply scheme for Palni, the Government have theiefoie addressed the 
District Boards of Madura, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bamnad, Tri- 
chinopoly and Malabar and have inquired uhethei they would be willing to 
contribute Bs. 10,000 each towaids the capital oost of a water-supply scheme 
lor the Municipality. They have also addressed a similar inquiij in icgnid 
to Tadpatri to the District Boards of Annntapui and the adjacent districts. 

5. (Hi) Training of selected Health Officers in the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine or in America or England. — The Go\ eminent lave already 
accepted the proposal of tho Director of Public Health that the Henltli 
Officeis should be given a course of post-ginduato training in the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and have provided funds in the Civil Budget 
Estimate for 1926-27 for the training of thiee officers. Ceitain medical officers 
have nho been recommondod by this Government for tho award of tho Bock- 
feller Foundation Scholarships this year, so that they may undergo specialised 
tiaining in public health matters in Ameiica. 

6. (iu) Extension of health propaganda work — ( paragraph 17 of the memo- 
landum). — The Director of Public Health is being requested to furnish the 
Government with detailed information to show tho immediate and ultimate 
cost involved in his proposal to establish a Health Propaganda Section in 
his office. 

7. (v) Enactment of a Public Health Act for the Presidency — (paragraphs 
10 and 11 of the memorandum). — Tho question of the enactment of a Public 
Health Act for the Piesidenoy and tho amendment of tho Local Self-Govern- 
ment Acts was placed before a joint mooting of the Local and Municipal 
and Public Health Advisory Committees field in February Inst. The joint 
meeting was in favour of the enactment of a Public Health Act and tho 
■consequent amendment of the Local Self-Government Acts, but they con- 
sidered that if the ennetmont of such a measuio threw nnv extra burden upon 
local bodies, they should receive the requisite financial assistance from the 
Government. Tho Government me not propnred to accept the commitment 
implied in tho Committee’s lesolution, but nt the same time will be glad to 
have the Director’6 detailed pioposals for the dinfting of an Act. 

(By older of the Government, Ministry of Local Self-Government.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qnc'titih £.* — Gcnovl l'dmotio n.— -The time Tins now come when the suli. 
j«.ct of Hygiene should ho iiH-Indcd in I lie ciiriirnliim of nil irhools mul colleges. 
'IJie subject should not lie optimist] hut rhotild he made compulsory. This 
<1 tics! mu has heett refciicd to in pni.iginph 20 on page 477 of the memo) nudum 
already Mihimttcil where H tin*, been {minted suit that " if gom i nl education 
is nn affair ol the State, so touch the mute is education in matters of health." 
'the old belief that Public lle.illli denis only with "drains" and "bad 
smells " is not jet dead, mid i* non to-dm one of (he grontc't stumbling 
bloelvs to nil advance in its development The Education Department should 
recognise that its offoits to tdueule mil be largely frustrated, if tluiso they 
dc*ire to educate ore detitnlis<d by infwtion and so prone to sickness that they 
are frequently absent irom school «t college. Pt hoo! thihlren ought to lint e laid 
before them the elements of the principles of healthy In ing and he compelled. — 
at least in school bouts, to practise these principles, 'fins implies that 
school mul college tendinis should themselves understand it lint is meant by 
Modern Hygiene The subject must, therefore, be included in the euiriculum 
for nil training colleges foi toucher-, and must be tnugbt in such a way as to 
indicate its i cry t!n*e association with the daily life of the individual, the 
family and tho community. lVith teachers so trained, the childien might be 
expected to learn sufficient facts about life, health nnt\ 'itl-ness as to convince 
them of the advantage, of ]irnrti*ing healthy living Their knowledge it mild 
nl*o almost ceitainh bo coined to then homes. The Education Department 
hns at present sanitary rules in force compelling nil aided schools, for example,, 
to proiide and maintain suitable latrines, hut it Js rather the exception titan 
the rule to find these. As n icsult the cluldren lievrr realise the dangers of 
soil pollution and the benefits to be derived from dprent sanitary conditions. 
If the leaching of hygiene acre made compulsory, a beginning would be made, 
and Hie next generation would icalhe the ron«equenrcs of the present indiffe- 
rence to. and neglect of. hygienic living. 

Ii^the same connection wnj bp urged the necessity for a new outlook on 
the subject of Hygiene ns met with in the curriculum of Modieal Colleges and 
Medical Schools. The medical student at present is taught ill water-tight 
comiinrtmcnts nnd especially is this vo ill connection with the suhjtc t of" Puidio 
Health." In the words of the Gcnvral Medical ComuilV resolntion of January 
lpe.'l, it i. lieccss-irs " that throughout the whole period of s< udy the attention 
of the student slilllld he diiected by his teachers to the imitortancc of the 
ptevcntu e nspeefs of medicine.” Every student must he made to roe the inter- 
relationship ami clo o correlation between the healthy loan and healthy life 
on the one blind, and biology, physiology, pathology, medicine, midwifery and 
surgery on the other. These subjects should lie so presented ns to impress on 
the student the importance of keeping people healthy, of recognising, enrly 
simp tom' of disease nnd of instructing his patients lion to avoid future invali- 
dism and disease. With a medical profession iinined to talcc this new outlook, 
the "prescription’’ and the “ bottle of medicine" would he pushed into the 
hack-grcmi’d, and the medical pmcHlionei’s time would he largely spent in 
teaching people how to maintain health nnd how to pi actiso healthy living. 
Bv educating future medical practitioners on these lines it is. reasonable to 
hope that the go.pel of health would he preached by real disciples of the 
faith nnd that this gospel would he accepted bj the mass of the people. 

<b»«fion & — llVI/orr of Iturai Popiilnthm . — This question has been dealt 
with in tho niemoi nudum niiondy submitted, but to the subject* nhcady men- 
tioned there may he added that of Nutrition and Deficiency Diseases.. The 
imitortancc of Nutrition has no doubt been laid before the Commission by 
Colonel McCnrrison, but special emphasis should lie laid on the d.esirnbilitv.of 
widcly-condurts'd investigation' m ennnietion with dcficiercy diseases which 
me k o commonly met with in this riesidency. T.nige nnmliers of people suffer 
from ili-e.i'cs > uch ns heri-heti and keiatomrlacin. The high sichne-« nnd 
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dcAth rates from what aie called “ Intestinal Diseases ” are largely caused by 
deficiencies of bno Kind or another in regaid to food and nutrition. It has 
now been pi ovod that a high incidence of malaria, and pai ticularly epidemic 
mnhiiut, is 'intimately associated with defective nutrition. Recent opinion 
has also strewed the importance of faulty nutrition as a predisposing enuso of 
lepiosv, another widely prevalent disease. Finally thero is no doubt that n 
laige proportion ot intantilu deaths have malnutrition as tlioir root cause. 

These, and other isolated facts at pie-ent available, point so definitely to 
the close relationship which defcctne nutution and deficiency havo with 
disease, and the subject is so intimately connected with food production tied 
agricultural lwtcli, that investigation of these matteis would «cem to lio of 
urgent importance m connection with the welinio of rural populations in 
India, 

IViiat is required is a Xutntionnl Institute, with a Superintendent in 
choice, anti several liighlv named assistants, so that both lnhoiatorj investi- 
gations and field work may be conducted -iimiltnneonsly Tho population of 
this Pre-iidoncy is so near the asymptotic nia\iimun and is increasing so much 
more rapidly than tho at ailnhle toorl gi am supplies that ill mj opinion it w ould 
be much tnoiO rdvantngeous to finance a Nutritional Department than to 
spend huge sums on new irrigation 'clicmcs 

The Xutrition.il Institute would have for its objects:— 

(1) Tho study of nutrition. 

(2) The study of dcfieiouoj diseases. 

(3) Tho study of ill-defined pathological states (fni more numerous, of 

greater importance and less understood than typical deficiency 
disni<rs) duo to insnfficiwicv of any food constituent. Theso are 
ct present nil vaguely labelled " innlnutiition.” 

Ml The stndv of the illation between mclnutiilion nnd susceptibility 
to infection. 

to) Tho study of substitute foods and their preparation iu palatable 
iorm — 1\«7., during times of famine. 

(C) The issue of literature — imjile and convincing, — on what to ent, 
how to eat, and methods of cooking. 

With reference to paragraph 2.0 (t) oil page 4 SI of the memorandum already 
submitted, further details are porhnps desirable. One of the most difficult 
health jnoblems iu India is the prevalence of intestinal diseases. A certain 
amount of research work has been done within tho Inst 3-4 jenis in this Presi- 
dency in connection with the “ Epidemiology of Cholera,” hut qualified 
wot kerf, me few and far between, nnd routine duties occupy so much of the Ihno 
oi those who arc sufficiently interested to attempt investigation, that progress 
is painfully slow. Wlint is wanted in Madras ib a number of Public Health 
labor a tones dotted over tho Presidency staffed with workeia who would under- 
take field surveys in addition to their ordinnry duties. We want to enquiio 
into the otology of pninsitic infections nnd enny out continued research into 
the problem- associated with cholera, tho onforic fovers, tho dvi-entcrics, and 
diaiTlitcas, all of which enuso a large number of dontlis annually. Tho King 
Institute, founded over 20 years ngo, is unable to copo with the work, and 
even with increased staff, it would bo impossible for one central institution to 
do so. The investigation units sanctioned by Oovciirinont 2-3 years ngo have 
shown tho amount of investigation ready to hand, and tho demand for their 
services has steadily increased. The time has come when tho Presidency should 
have n number of Public Health laboratory centres, say one for each group of 
4-5 districts to tominonco with. Tho officers in chargo would havo to he well- 
trained median] ro'earch workei-,, if siuce-sful lo-ulK wcie to ho obtained. 
TJit-o central laboratories would be of tbe greatest n—islance not only to tho 
wholo Public Health Department nnd to stub local bodies as weio sufficiently 
inioiosted in effecting improvements in tho health of the people, but would bo 
nblo to render valuable aid to other Government departments. 
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Oral Evidonoe. 

14208. The Chauman: Major Bussell, you are Directoi of Public Health 
jn the Piosidency of Mndrns? — Yes. 

1420’). You have put m ft note of the evidence which you wish to gne 
nnil my colleagues mid T linvo lind before ns for some time ft memorandum, 
one of tho senes sent by this Presidency, which I think you prepnred? — 
Yes. 

14210 Do you wish to make any general statement now, or shall I pro- 
ceed to ask you a few questions P — I do not think I have anything to add to 
this memorandum,* plus my onclosurot, phis tho answers to tho Questionnaire 
wliicli I sont in on Saturday. 

14211 You point out on page 490 of jour nnswer to the Qucstionnime tlml 
in lour non the tune has now come when the subject of Hygiene should 
he included in the cuinculum of nil schools colleges. Is it nt the present 
moment included in tho curriculum of any schools or eollegesP — Not that I urn 
aware of. 

14212. Is nothing being done to teach the olomontnry aspects of hj'gieno 
to children in tho publio Bcliools? — I believe that in vocational schools where 
it is an optional subject hjgiono may’ ho t nught in a haphazard way. hut 
thjiro is nothing done in tho way I should like it to he done. 

14213. Do j ou know nt all whether any leaders or toxt-books are used, 
dealing with the subject? — A certain number of text-books on simple hygiene 
have been prepnred by different people in this Presidency and Macmillan & 
Co. have pioducod one or two written by different nntliois, but they are 
not used ns a general rule; tliero is no compulsion nbout it. 

14214. Is there anything in tho vernacular? — Yes; these text-books thnt 
I am leforring to are in the vernacular. 

14215. Thej me all vernacular? — Most of them are. 

' 14216. Do you happen to know whether in the instructions to teacheis 
there is any section or paragraph dealing with tho question of hygiene? — 
That I am not nwaro of ; I do not think so. 

14217. Hnvo you foimcd any view in your own mind ns to how many 
hours a week or month would ho requiicd to deal sufficiently with this ques- 
tion in schools? — T think, to start with, if certain lessons in tho different 
roadcis were introduced on subjects connected with hygiene, thnt would be 
a start, without laying down any particular hours por week that might be 
devoted to tho subject; that is what has boon done in the Presidency. In 
tho last two hooks that wore piodured (I had somothing to do with their 
production) that was tho method adopted. Tho renders were produced, 
nccoptcd by tho Depaitmont of Education, nnd in tho leaders there were a 
number of lessons on hygiene, without calling it a lendor on hygiene. 

14218. Have yon any peisonal experience of tho effect of such teaching 
upon school children in this Presidency? — Wo have a certnin amount of 
experience in this connection. During the last three years we have liatf 
what is known as 1 Tho Health nnd Baby Week ’ , wo have had a great deal 
oF help fiom the Education Dejmitment m connection with the celebration 
of that week, nnd the children hnvo token an enormous amount of into tost in 
tho lessons and in tho tamashas , if I may call thorn, that were arranged during 
that week ; thnt is all that I know that has been done. 

14219. But you have formed the view thnt teaching ill this direction would 
ho received by tho children with intciest and attention, and thnt a foiwnid 
move not merely amongst tho childron hut throughout the population might 
be achieved by such mcnnsP — Of course, I think tlint hygiene is tho 
most inteiesting subject in the world, and thnt all children will be inter- 
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ested; the subjeot could be piesented to them in an intensely inteiesting 
form. ' 

14220. My own experience of hygiene at that age was that it consisted 
of not allowing me to eat the things which I wanted to eat; is that your 
idea of hygiene? — The old idea of public health was that it dealt with drains 
and had smells; that idea is long past, although it still exists even among 
various Government Departments, T am Sony to say. 

11221. On page 490, you describe a situation according to which not 
meiely is no hygiene being taught, but e\ en the lules ot hjgiene aro being 
disregarded in these schools? — Yes, that is so 

14222. And suitable and cleanly latrines aie not being provided? — They 
aro not, in a large number of cases. 

14223. What inspection is tlicro to onsuic that theie is such provision? — 
The District Educational Officer inspects the schools, and he is not supposed 
to give a grant-in-aid unless the rules nre carried out 

14224. Would you like to see that inspection put into the bauds of your 
department. — We have the power of inspecting schools non . 

14225, Do you use it? — Yes; for instance, the district and municipal health 
officois have the power to inspect schools in their respective areas nnd send 
in reports. 

14220. What nctivc steps has your department taken in this particular 
matter during the past 18 months? — Wo have repeatedly drawn tho atten- 
tion of iho Education Department to this lack of latrines even m schools 
which aio aided by Government. It is quite different with schools maintained 
by local bodies; the rules do not apply to these schools, but, at the same 
timo, we inspect these schools and recommend that these things should be 
piovided, but the recommendations in many cases are not carried out, in 
most cases in fact. 

14227. That is as regards schools under the Distiict Boards? — Govern-, 
monfc aided schools have got those sanitary rules; we can leconnnend to the 
Education Department that tho rules should bo carried out. 

14228. T thought you were comparing ono class of schools with another? 
— lu regard to the schools which aro run by municipalities, or by local boaids 
which do not get nny Government aid, no also advise them that latiines 
bhould be provided, but theie is no rule compelling them to do so. 

14229. "Which group do you find most lesponsive to your suggestions? — 
Both aro equally bad. 

14230. On the same page sou say. “ In the same connection may 
he urged the necessity foi a new outlook on tho subject oi Uygieno as met 
with in the cuiriculum of Medical Colleges nnd Medical Schools.” In whose 
conti ol does tho direction of that curriculum lie? — Tho Medical Colleges of 
course are affiliated to tho Univoisity. 

14231. And the Bonid of Studios? — Tho Boaid of Studies has iniious 
medical members on it, and they make changes in the curriculum ns ad- 
vances are made. 

14232. Is this defect in tho orientation of the emus os of the Universities 
world wide, do you think? — Absolutely. 

14233. Aro you in a position to mnko any repiesentations on questions of 
that sort to the University authorities? — During the organisation of tlio 
teaching of hygiene which T suggested to the Surgeon-General only a year 
ago, I niado definite recommendations and most of these locommondations 
have already been carried out with regard to the teaching of hygiene. 
Up till last year, for instance, there was only ono part timo Professor of 
Hygiene and ho was supposed to tench the wholo of the subject; we have, 
I think, 13 teachers now, each teaching his own special subject. 
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1J231 On page 400 under the licutl of Welfare oi itnial Population, you 
retei to the question of nutrition and its countcrpat t, deficiency disensej. 
Are jou fuuiilmi tilth the work being earned on by Col. McCnmson?— 
Yos, I sec Ins iiork regularly nnd tie very often talk and write to each 
other about this uoik. 

1J235 Do you agree mth the tendency of Col. MeCnrrison’s conclusions, 
not with .my particular c\pei iment but generally? — I do not tlunl: there is 
am doubt that he is correct. 

I 12 Aj On page 101 \ou su *• The pnpnlation of this Presidency is «o near 
the asymptotic nin\imum and is increasing so much more rapidly than the 
at tillable tood grain supplies that in my opinion it would he much more 
udi antageous to huancc a Mutational Depai intent than to spend huge 
sums on new u ligation sthniiie-i ’’ When you talk about the asymptotic 
maximum there whnt curve is it that is exactly being nppi cached? — That 
is a curve st.nting from ininu* infinity a rd going to plus infinity. You 
Use tho census figures available for estimating or extrapolating tlio cntio for 
futiue years and it is just possible non, with tho figures available, to esti- 
mate lor 10 or pel haps 13 years. In the paper that 1 read before the Science 
Congress last year I showed that the population of this Presidency was my 
near tho upper limit, which is tho maximum we can have and if it goes about 
that, and there is no reason to doubt that it will go aboic that, tho chances 
are that nolent epidemics or famines or something of that sort will pull it 
dov. n again. 

11237. The last census figure in 1021 iras 42J millions roughly speaking 
and tho prcuou* census figme. J — About ft) millions, because the Influenza 
epidemic in 191*5 killed a lmger number and tho expected increase did not 
take place. 

1J23S. What was the census immediately previous to that of 1021? — 1911. 
The figuic was 33 millions or thcieabouts. This is. I may say, a question 
on which them is a great deal of diffei owe of opinion. 

14239. Would you as clearly as po-siblo dcscrib’ tho conicno view? — Tho 
■coiner-e view is that although our mathematical curve may describe condi- 
tions tlrmieticnlly it < aimot po-Mbly desenbo things piaeticallv. Of course 
there is tho pioviso which must always be giion to this curve and that is 
ilint conditions remain the same as to food supplies, cultivation and so 
on. Immediately you change those conditions or immediately you change 
the population Horn an ngiuulttirrl one into rn industrial one, which m 
this ca e e does not apply, you would Imto lo fit a new curve. That happened 
in Germany. When Germany changed from nu agricultural population to 
an industrial t opulatnm there was anotboi largo inciease of population and 
you had to fit a second rise to the curve, 

14240. Quite apart from that there is such a thing ns n physiological 
over-draft just ns tliire is a financial over-draft?— In my opinion the condi- 
tions m this Presidency am not likely to change so rapidly ns to affect tho 
thesis that I non jrresenl. 

11211. Time you considered such emigration cs takes place in relation 
to this problem? — Emigration in India is a negligible factor in my opinion.- 

14212. You know in fact what the emigration figures year by year are? — 
You will find them m my reports. I think Inst yvni, if I lenitmber rightly, 
the total emigiants were about 00.000. I am not quite suie of that figure, 
but you will find it in the first pages of my icport, 

14213. I wanted to ^ know whether you attach any iinpoi tanee to this at 
all?— Mo; it is n. negligible factor. 

1421]. Have you observed yourself whether there has been, under the 
strops of life, migiat’on fioui the noil-irrigated tracts towards tho deltaic 
tracts or whether rise in population has liter me ini v biouglit about by rn 
increase in tho birth rate? — I do not think the rise in population is duo to an 
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increase in the hiith rate, because the birth rate in India has always been very 
high. The published figuies in the annual repoits of the Sanitary Commissions e 
have been absolutely wrong. They give a totally etroneous idea of the birth 
rate For instance, I can piove that bj w hat ve have done during the 
last four yeais, W'e have had an organisation in eiery district duiing the 
last 4 years and during these 4 yeais T have paid paiticulni attention and 
I have insisted on particular attention being paid to vital statistics work, 
that is, the registration of births and deaths, and in my annual report for 
the last year 1 showed that the birth rato ot this Presidency, that is, the 
registered hiith rato had increased by no less than 8 per thousand in the 
last 4 yeais. This is .simply due to the inct that a bettei oigamsation wa« 
in existence foi the collection of these figures. There m no reason to be- 
lievo that the birth into of the Madras Presidency has inciensed by S per 
1,000 in 4 years. It is simply duo to the feet that in pievious years, the 
complete figures were not registoicd. With regard to tlio question ot 
migration of population to areas that are laid under irrigation I also have 
lather definite views on the subject of inigntion. If you irrigate new large 
tracts of this Presidency the population of that area will increase so rapidly 
on account of tho better supplies of food and the casioi way in which it 
is got that in 20 yeais you will be exactly m the same position a« you weie 
before. That is with lcgard to the proportion of food supplies available pei 
head of tho population. 

14245. You are staving off the evil dny? — That is all; you must come to 
an end some tunc. 

14246. Are you quite definite in your view that the birth late is not 
rising ? — I think so. 

14247. Whut are the factors that make for tho incrense in the population, 
when further food supplies are made available P — It is an economic factor. 

14248. How does it not? The birth rate does not rise; does the death 
rate drop? — In tho irrigated areas, the birth rate rises at once. In the areas, 
that are now irrigated lands you get a very large inciease in population and. 
the xesnlt is that, in 20 years or so, you will be in tlie same condition as- 
before. 

14249. So that it is the population that enjoys the inci eased food-supply 
ns a lesult of irrigation that responds and you get an immediate local rise 
in the birth rate? — That alwnys happens; and that has been piovod in other 
parts of the world ns well. That is why I say that it is more advantageous 
to finance n Nutritional Department than to spend huge sums on new irriga- 
tion schemes. 

14250. Turning to the difference in birth rate which you describe as be- 
ing duo to tlie faulty statistics that existed, .& it the case thnt it is impossible 
to sny wdiether there has been an inciease or not in the bhth rate? — You 
mean in irrigated areas? 

14251. If the figures upon which you would form n view are proved to be 
incoirect is it not difficult to say wlint exactly is tho position? — If you 
examine tho vital statistics for a long period of years you eliminate the eiror. 
That is what we have been doing in our epidemiological investigations. 

14252. So that broadly speaking you think the figures at your disposal 
will give you an accurate indication of the changes in the population of 
this Presidency? — Yes, nllowing for the error that we know exists. 

14253. Do you think that the question ns to how far standards of living 
depend upon the growing of money crops as compared with food crops lias a 
bearing on this pioblem? — I do not think that I am piepaied to answer 
that question. , 

14254. You present us with a picture of growing difficulty in this matter. 
Have yon cny solution to offer p — I think the first thing is to spread educa- 
tion in hygiene. I am not going to mention ‘birth control’ because that 
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would bo impossible in a country like this. If you oduoate people in wajs 
of healthy living that result will inevitably follow. In one group 'of tlie 
city of Madras it has followed already. I examined the birth rate figures 
for Madras city m 1924 and 1925 and to my amazement found that the birth 
rate among the Brahmins of the oity was practically equal to the birth rate 
among the Europeans. The birth rate of other communities gradually rises 
ns one goes down the social scale until you get to the lowest class of all where 
it is praotically double that of Brahmin birth rate; so that I think that if 
you could get education in hygiene Bpread among the whole population the 
question of over-population would not nnse 

14255. Non may I take you to the original memorandum, a very interest- 
ing document, ior which my colleagues and I are gieatly obliged to you? — In 
Table 11 on page 473 jou give the expectation of life nt cortnin ages. How far 
do these tables comparing expectations of life in Europe with expectations of 
life in India, leqturc to be collected on account of the earlier maturity in 
India'' Is that an important tactoi ** — I do not think that that is a very 
important lactor. 

14256. You do not think that even under ideal conditions the expectation 
of life in India would inevitably be somewhat shorter than the expectation 
of life amongst Europeans? — I do not tlunk so, because in certain areas in 
tlio tropics which have been cleaned up, the expeatntion of life hos increased 
enormously, and I do not soe'nny reason why that should not follow in India 
if we had decent conditions of living. 

14257. On page 474 you are talking about the hooka orm parasite, and 
you point to the good work that has been done in this matter by owners and 
managors of certain ten and coffee plantations; where are those plantations 
situated? — In Wynaad; in tho High Range, in Trnvnncoro and in the Nil- 
giris 

14258. Have most of the plantations followed thiB lead? — A very consider- 
able number of them have and they have been very glad to continue it be- 
cause it has made the labourers very much more efficient. 

14259. How far would it he possible, if you had tho means, to carry out a 
campaign against hookworm ill a ryotwaii district amongst typical small 
cultivators? — -Well, the roally practical way, again, is to tench tho popula- 
tion how to avoid infection. Wo are trying to do that ns much as possible, 
and possibly during the next year wo are going to have n scheme for the 
actual treatment with hookwoim medicine of every person who comes as an 
out-pationt in eveiy dispensary and hospital in the Presidency. That is 
ail educational method ns well but it will only reach a very small proportion 
of the population to start with. 

14260. Without diagnosis? — To every patient who comes in we will give 
hookworm medicine. 

14261. And I presume ho will bo ro-infectod within a short period ? — Pro- 
bably. Tho offeet of his infection disappears for about a year, and ho 
recognises or ought to recognise during thnt time tho benefit he has derived. 
Wo are going to distribute leaflets and liteiature on the subject nt the same 
time. 

14262. The host prophjloctic measure would he universal foot wear? — That 
is a most impractical measure in India. 

14263. What methods do yon xuggost?— We have started a small scheme 
in one district already for rural sanitation by building a large number of 
latrines in certain centres and lonving there tlio Assistant Director of the 
Ankylostomiasis Bureau to conduct a campaign for two or tlirco months to 
teacn the people tlio uso of these conveniences, to tell them the reasons for 
using them -and so on; that scheme, although it has boen in forco only for 
tho lost thieo or four months, has given very sntisfnctoiy results. Of comse 
it is a scheme whioli cannot possibly be extended by Government to every 
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area in the Presidency and it is not a scheme that can be extended to eveiy 
village even by n District Board; but, unless we get a certain number of 
contrea of the kind by which wo can spread knowlcdgo on those matters, I 
i do not think theio is any other way in which we can got ahead. This ccntie 
has certainly done a great deal of good already; it has given very satisfac- 
tory and vory good results. 

142C4. How long would it take to free the Boil of the parasite if your 
measures are successful P — In an area which is not ro-infoctcd the parasite 
dies out in few months. But what happens now is that thesE" people go 
morning after morning to the snmo spot, trend on infected ground nnd 
get re-infected every day practically; that is what it comes to. 

14265. Can the parasite live on dry soil? — Yes; it lives for a certain time 
oven in sandy soil, although not so long ns in wet soil, hecauso yon will notice 
that in wot districts about 80 to 100 por cont. of tho people aie infected 
whoreas in dry tracts like Bollary and the other Ceded Districts, the oiopor- 
tion is from 20 to 30 per cent. 

14266. Tho wot is tho ideal condition for the parasite? — Yes. 

14267.. How, when this practice of relieving nature in tho open is indulged 
in under dry conditions, do the pnrnsitcs nnd geims of diseases survive the 
hot rays of tho sun pouring down on tho substance? — There is a certain 
amount of doubt about that, hut 1 can perhaps say this, that in tho Ceded 
Districts where tho area is dry nnd whore you would oxpoct parasites of 
infectious diseases like cliolcin to die out at onco Under the hot sun, when 
the monsoon breaks (that is, the South-West Monsoon) cholera starts at 
once. That means that the infection from tho surfneo of tho ground is 
washed by the first discharge into the wells and tanks tlmt nio used for 
drinking water, and you got cholera at once., wo know tlint now and we 
base om preventive measures on that Iniowlodgo. Tlmt is in Bcllnry, Kur- 
iiool. Anantnpur nnd other Ceded Districts; it is quite different in tho other 
districts. 

14263. So that it looks ns if tho offoct of tho rays of tlio sun might be 
exaggerated? — Well, it might bo put that way; but of course there nro slindy 
nooks and corners and bushes where the parasite might live longer because 
tho sun does not get into direct touch with it. But thore is no donbt about 
the facts. 

14269. In your viow, it is possiblo to doviso a type of latrine which would 
he satisfactory under Indian conditions and which would not demand more 
attention than enn conceivably bo given under ideal conditions? — Tlmt is 
tho greatest difficulty wo aro up ngainst. Wo nro trying to invont latrines 
which would not require maintenance or which would require tho minimum 
of maintenance; "but that is tho difficulty that ovory sanitary engineer for 
tho last 160 years 1ms striven to ovorcomo. You provide a latrine, nnd it 
is not maintained properly. Naturally I do not blame ovon tho ordinary ryot 
for not going into a latrine which is kopt in a bad condition; he hns got 
sufficient solf-respect to stay ont, Tho point is that it is difficult to main- 
tain thorn in a clean condition, nnd so far wo have been unable to evolve a 
typo of latrine which does not roquiro some attention. 

14270. Ts there any hope that tv latrine lequiring attention could by any 
organisation of tho village receive that attention P — J think that is what we t 
aro attempting in this centre in Madura district. Wo lmvo built these 
latrines and we have put tliom in olmrgo of local inhabitants (not officials); 
wo have tiied to stimulate interest in keeping them clean among tho leading 
members of the population, and wc constantly roitornto tho idea of keoping 
them clean. We have had a ceitain amount of success there, bub whether it 
will he a success in other areas I nm not prepared to say. So far it hns been 
promising. 

14271. Do you lmvo periodical inspections ?— Yes. The wliolo of this money 
lms been providod by the President of tho District Board, who is intensely in 
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terest-ed in tlie subject. Katin ally of course he “built these under our advice. 
The Samtaiy Engineer, the Dnector, Ankylostomiasis Buieau and myself. * 
nil go eveiy week or two in turn and see that they carry on as they ought to. 

I think it is necessary foi officers of our class to do that to maintain interest. 
Whether it would be possible to leave them w holly in ebatgo of individuals in 
tlio lillage concerned is another matter; I do not think it would bo just jet. 

14272. Epidemic diseases cost the Piesidcncy a gieat deal every jear, do 
they not? — Lakhs, crorcs, m fact. 

14273. Do you tlnnk it would bo a good pohes to encourage the mainten- 
ance oT latrines once supplied by the grant of some small pecnniaiy en- 
couragement to the people who can look aftei them? — No; I do not tlnnk 
so. 

14274. Would that he a mistake? — I think they ought to he taught to 
look after these themsolres. 

14275. Hav*j you a vaccination law here? — Yes. 

1427G. What docs it amount to? — In all Municipalities vaccination is 
compulsory; and in lnrgo trncts of rural areas it is also compnlsoiy, hut we . 
liavo now to ask the President of the Distiict Boatd to certify vaccination 
as compulsory in additional areas. 

14277. That is for proclaiming a district duiing an epidemic? — Not 

during an epidemic; if we proclaim a district we pioclaim it once for nil. 

14278. But how do you proclaim dm mg an epidemic 5 — The people are 
quite willing to bo vaccinated during nn epidemic. 

14279. What nro the grounds of their objection to vaccination P — Indiffer- 
ence. 

14280. Not superstition?— Well, there is a certnin amount of snpeistition, 
of course. They look upon all diseases as a visitation of God. But they aie 
now acoustomcd to tho Vaccination Department. The Vaccination Depart- 
ment has been in existence for very many years, and I do not think there is 
any objection to it on principle; it is simply indifference. 

142S1. You mako an important statement about malnria. Apparently in 
jour view tlio problem of malaria has never been seriously tackled in this 
Piesidency? — Well, if yon look at the number of deaths from fevers (Table III, 
on page 473) it is 2,700,000; most of these woie from malaria. I think that 
answers the question. 

14282. Is it possible in your view, to protect a population engaged in 
growing rice from malnria? — Yes. In the Tnnjoro district, which is perhaps 
the most typical district in tho Presidency for ricc-oultivation, there is no 
malaria. 

14283. How has that boon achieved? — It lias been achieved because 
malnria-cariying mosquitoes are not found in that l ice-growing area; we get 
there non-uinlnria-carrying mosquitoes, such as anopheles fossti, 

14284. Wlint is the malaria enrrier? — Anopheles culicifacics is one. 
Conditions vary enormously m different districts and in different Provinces 
of India. In this Presidency rice-cultivation does not piodnce malaria to any 
extent. We want to know why. But wo have not got the staff to find out- 

14285. You havo not got the staff 9 — We may get it this year. I under- 
stand the Finance Member, I may he giving oat a secret, has agreed to give 
it. 

1423G. To havo a malaria officer appointed? — Yes. 

14287. On the question of quinine, wliat does the cultivator pay for his 
quinine? — Ho does not pay anything; because he does not buy. 

14238. If he did buy, what would he pay for it? Do you know the exncir 
amount® — I an* not prepared to quote tlie pi ice. but it is much too liigli. 

142S9. That is what we want to know. Jn jour Tiew the puce is much too 
high® — Yes; it is ridiculously high. 
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14290. Can yon account at all for the spread of tuberculosis and parti- 
cularly phthisis in lecent years? — When I camo to India, about 20 ycarb ago, 
I wn= told thru; thcro was no tuberculosis in Indin. I did not believe it; I 
think that tuberculosis hns been in India for ninny, many years befoie that; 
but T do think that in municipal nreas at least (I am not prepared to say in 
ruial areas) the incidence of tubcicnlosis is mci easing very much. Of course 
you have practically the same conditions of over-crowding in tho largo rural 
villages and the small towns, whore these lyots live, and I have no reason to 
doubt that the conditions me exactly tho snmo there. 

14291. Perhaps your machinery for diagonising and recording cases is 
more efficient than it was? — That may bo, but even now wc have got 
to depend for our diagnosis on village o flier rs, who arc not medical peoplo 
and who take very little i utmost m the icgistratioii of vital statistics. They 
put down everything, mnlmin, tubercle, typhoid fever, dysentery, as fever. 
I am only giving you my impression. 

11292, In pm n graph 12, on page i7o ot jour memotandum, you sav, 
“ Prior to the iutiodurtion of tho District Health Sc heme m 1922 and 1923 ’’ ; 
is that scheme founded on anv statute? — No, except that, under the Local 
Bom ds .Vet, each district lias to pioudc a District Health Oflicer. 

14293. You liavo nothing m tho nature of a Public Health Act? — I mu 
now drafting it. 

14294. rio/rssor Gangi'U c: But tho Lornl Self-Government Act came into 
•existence long befoio this date, did it not? — Tho 1920 Act provided for a 
Health Officer in ench district. 

14293. Tho amended Act? — Tho new Act of 1920 provided for a District 
Health Officer; before Hint fbeio wns no prevision at all; it was only intro- 
duced in 1922 when Government piovided District Health Officers. 

1429(1. The Cliahman: You are describing tho situation since this dis- 
trict public health scheme was inaugurated. Yon say, “Tho three Assist- 
ant Directois of Public Health were ench placed in chnrgo of a bureau in 
the office of tlio Director of Public Health”, what grade were these officers 
mP — Assistant Surgeons. 

lJ2 r) 7. You say, "A .trained Health Officer wns appointed to each dis- 
-trict ” ; wlint grade would lie ho? — Assistant Surgeon; I may say that I nm 
the only Europcnn in tho department. 

14203, Yon say further, “at least one Health Inspector works under 
the immediate supervision and control of tho District Health Officor ”, "What 
is tho training of the Health Inspector? — Ho 1ms got 6 months’ training in 
hygiene, physiology mul minor sanitary engineering in the Medical College 
befote he sits for his Government examination, which gives him a certificate 
as Sanitary Inspector. 

14299. That sounds n pretty good deni for C months; is that courso suc- 
•cessful? — It is. 

14300. They can cover that ground in 0 months? — What tlioy nro given 
they can cover, and they come up every *3 years for a fiesh courso for 2 
months. 

14301. You nro satisfied with the nrrmigoinent? — I nm more or less satia- 
llcd with it. The men that are taken into tho Sanitary Inspectors’ Class 
are usually people who have spent 1 to 3 years ns Vnccinaloi.s, mid thoy are 
acquainted with the administration of vaccination at least. Of courso, I 
mil not satisfied with the number of Health Inspectors wo have got; there 
is out' for each taluk, and a taluk has got an area of anything up to 2,000 
squnre miles, and to ask one Health Inspector to supervise the hygiene and 
henlth eonditions of 2.00!) square miles is ridiculous. But, on tho other 
hnnd, five yens ago, we had not even that; we have made an enormous 
amount of progtess during tho last 4 yenis, and I have boon able to get 
practically ereiy thing T have asked for fioin +b rt Minister 
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14802. Yon me still not satisfied with the existing conditions? — Natiual- 
ly. 

I should be astonished if you wore satisfied with nnj of the existing con- 
ditions, you are much too enthusiastic on officer for that. 

11308 You snj on page 477 “In the Goi eminent Budget for 1025-26, a 
-.inn of 11s 6} lakhs was provided foi the improvement of rural wator-supplies 
and ullage roads’.” I should like you to dot clop a little before the Commis- 
sion this problem of tlie rural water-supply. First of all, have you any statis- 
tical pioof tending to show that the incidence of natci-bome disease is in close 
iclntioiislnp with the pronsion of good water-supplies? — Yes, because m 
those municipal areas which have been provided with protected water-sup- 
plies you lime practically abolished choleia Even in Municipalities in the 
centre of constantly infected cliolcia tinct*, cholera is introduced no doubt 
occasionally, but you do not get any sweeping epidemic such ns you used to 
get. 

14304. Can you check the introduction mote easily when it takes place?— 
Only if cholera is introduced by a man coming in from outside with infection; 
in that case it can be stopped at once, becausod he does not spread the in- 
fection to the water-supply. We know a great deal about cholera in this 
Presidency; wo have been studying its epidemiology for 3 or 4 years, and 
in certain areas I can forecast when cholera will arrive to a day. For in- 
stance, you have the Cnuvery river and the Bliavani river; we know that 
whenever freshets of water come down m the monsoon (it starts up in the 
hilk and comes down the iirigation channels) wo are going to got cholera. 
It starts at the Grand Anicut at Triohinopoly, and wo can work out to an 
exact timo tablo that there will be outbreaks at such and such places. This 
takes place every year, so that wo provide what we can do in the way of 
preventive measures accordingly. 

14305. Have you tested how long the organism can live outside the human 
body ? — The single organism does not live very long. It is by repented in- 
fection that we got more and more organisms added to tlio water. What 
happens in these lriigatcd tracts is that freshets of water come down the 
irrigation clinnnels and the people hatho, drink, wash, defalcate and urinato in 
the same channel; you have got of courso largo numbers of clioleia carriers 
among your population: they are chronio camors. With conditions such as 
you got thiough the monsoon peiiod, those cameis begin to excrete choleia 
bacilli ; they are deposited in the irrigation channel and within the following 
week people are infected there ; the same thing occurs at each place, and the 
infection travels down stream. To control cholera in an irrigated tract 
is almost impossible I am sorry the question of protected wntei-supplv does 
not receive in tins countiy ns much attention ns it should. 

14306. You are not within sight of an administrative machine which will 
help you to deal with cholera P — There is no hopo of it ; wo hnvo got hundreds 
of thousands of carrion, m the Presidency. But if wo can provide protected 
water-supplies, then the earlier is no danger at all. 

14307. Leaving out the question of urban mens altogether, and leaving 
out also the question of the irrigated districts, I want the Commission to 
have the benefit of your mews as to the possibility of providing a better 
water-supply where the well is the souice of drinking water. Hnvo you any 
proposals on that point? — Yes, in largo areas in this Presidency the typo of 
well is a ljad one. For instance, in the Ceded Districts, you get large 
numbers of stcxi-wolls. and step-wells nre -an abomination to any health 
officer as far at public health is concerned. Ifot only do they cause a largo 
amount of cholera, dysentery nnd diarrhoea and diseases of that kind, but 
in these districts you also get a largo amount of infection from guinea-worm 
Practically every individual in certain villages in these districts has got 
guinea-worm, simply due to the fact flint he wades into the water when ho 
wants to fill his pot. 
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14308. Eliminating the stop-well and coming to tho W’oll fiom which 
wator is extracted by means, of dipping a hiiokol into it, do you think it is 
important whotlior tho villager dips tho bucket attached to tlio well or uses 
his own vessel P — -There ought to bo a single bucket for drawing water, but 
there again you arts up against difficulties at onco because ono community 
will not allow persons of anothei community to draw wator fiom tho same 
well or with the same bucket. But there is a way of escape from that; you 
can provide wells for dilloront communities. 

34809. I understand another difficult} is that the bucket which is public 
property to-day might disappear to-morrow* 1 — Quito piobnbly; I have used 
tho words 'communal spirit ’ in this memorandum; if there were any in- 
crease in tho communal spirit, surely that would disappear; that is again, 
in my opinion, a matter of education. 

14310. Now, turning to the constitution of the well itself, do you think 
wells are polluted by surface wnier splashing about the well and draining 
hack through tho sub-soil? — Tn vorj many cn'-os it tikes place, there ought 
to he, of cour-c, a parapet or platform to dram away the spill water, and 
people should not 1m allowed to wash their clothes and bathe anywhere near 
tho wells, but there again it is a matter of education , the wells that aio con- 
structed under the adiice of my department and mir-tt noted by the Local 
Boards wdl bo different, null the welts that lull he i oust! noted out of the 
amount of 11s. 6} lakhs (inoit of it will be spent on wells! will be lnult in the 
unv we should like them to be built. 

14311. Have you csliinntcd at all tho cost of putting into ordci the 
avorngo village w ell P — That is rather a matter for the Sanitary Engineer. 

14312. I w-nnted to know if you had tho figure? — T do not think T can 
give the figuie. 

14313. Have you any experience of villages obtaining their drinking uater 
from tulie-w ells?— Yes. 

34314. What do you think of tube-wells fiom a sanitary point of view 9 — 

On occasions, they are useful. For instance in 1921, I think, wo lind n 
huge festival at Kumbnkonam called tho MahnmaLam, a festival which Inkhfc 
of pilgiinih attend. The whole of them wo provided with water from lube* 
wolls, and whether ns a lesult of that or not, — I will not give any emphatic 
opinion about, it, — there was no epidemic of choloin. 

14313. Tt is inthor unusual? — It is very unusual. Now-n-dajs, in all 
festivals, our District ncnllh Officers nnd Health Inspectors have got n 
definito form in which they linvo to mnko reconimondations boforo tho festi- 
val, nnd another form in which tlioy report after the festival, so that wo 
know whether anything lias happened. In eoveral instances the Agricul- 
tural Department have lent oil-engine pumps and private companies linvo 
lent oil-engine pumps ns an advertisement; wo have put up a fence round 
the only water supply for tho pilgrims, and pumped up tho writer to a tank, 
and distributed it by moans of taps. As n result of such arrangements 
epidemics have been avoided. It can bo done with orgnnir.ntion nnd with 
inonoy. These local bodies in charge of festivals, tlio Taluk Local Bonids, 
have tho administration of publio health in thoir hands, nnd they regulnily, 
in fact almost universally, t-pond ns little ns they can, nnd thoroforc we do 
not got all that wo would like to got. At tlio snmo time, the District Health v 
Officers have a considerable amount of influence with tho Taluk Board Presi- 
dents; ns a result we get more done than we used to got, and I think tho 
position is quite favourable. As far ns the control of cholera in these for ti- 
vals is concerned, wo have ono instance of how to stop infectious disease by 
pi ending n reasonably protected water-supply. 

14316. Is the prnctieo of raising wafer from a well nnd pumping it into 
a gravity tank sound from tho hygieido standpoint in this eountryp — We 
Dave large rchomes run on that method. 
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14317. I womlcicd whether tho tciiipeiature to which the water would rise 
during the day mndo it unpopular? — Wo hate provided those m many 
ease;, eicu somo Municipalities have now schemes like -that. 

1 U18. Unve you cser hemd any suggestion for xlie use of wind mill for 
that purposo on the coastal zones? — Yes; Lnt I have noror seen it tiicd, 
except, 1 think, m ono instance; 1 had my attention drawn to the fact that a 
Ivuo puiup had piowded watei foi some znmindni oi otliei for many yearn, 
that is the only instance 1 am awaio of; 1 do not see nm reason why it 
should not ho useful ; I am not fanulini with it. 

J 1319. If yon could pcisuado tho wind tc do the work, you would hate 
got over lmlf the difficulty, would yon not? Pumping b> hand is not a 
popular pastime.' — No; hut for the lnigoi village 1 do not think it would he 
necessary to pump !>y hand, you could pump with n small oil-engine. I 
saw one the other day which discharged 500 gallons a minute and it costs 
only Rs. 400, it was constructed on the principle of a motor bicycle and it 
gate a huge flow of water from tho pump, which would be quite euflicient 
lor n fair sired tillage. 

14320. Once jou get to the stage of hating a sufficiently Luge tank above 
tbe level of the highest part of the village, you ate not tcry far from the 
point where you could run on half inch pipes straight down? — I do not think 
that is n dot olopmont that we could anticipate foi a long time; it .is one 
which 1 think is unnecessary m most eases. 

14321. Time is not a sufficiently valuable thing? — The women are 
nccu«tomcd to go for water to n distanro and if you pros ide tnps they would 
bo quite willing to go half a nulo and men more. In some of the Ceded 
Districts they trot el five miles for water in tho hot weather, 

14322. On this piohlom of water-supply which seems to me at nny rate 
one of the most urgent problems in India at tho moment, do you think it 
lias ever been envisaged not only by this Government but by other Provincial 
Governments in India in its relation to public health, to agricultuial offi 
ciency, to the enormous incidence of diseases? — I think you will find it en- 
visaged m Public Health Reports published all over India; but I do not 
know whether you find it envisaged Ml anything else. I am not prepared to 
discuss other departments of tho Government of India m this connection. 

11323. T am sure yon will reali«o from your long experience that somo 
things which are highly desirable are unattainable. Yon have no doubt 
pondered this problem and I think the Commission will greatly value your 
view- as to whether, within the financial capacity of India to-day, some 
broad general schemes foi improvement of rural water-supply might be 
undertaken?— -T think that in nou-irrigatod areas yon could certainly im- 
piove the present type of well. That would be a great impioremcnt and 
would certainly prevent a consideiable amonnt of disease that exists at the 
piesent time. But in iirigntod areas the people prefer the inigntion wnt«r. 
They prefer going to an irrigation channel to using a well and T think you 
would have io go very slowly in spending money in iriigated areas ns long 
ns that preference existed. !Yc tiy to prevent people during festivals and 
duiinc elioleia sonsons from taking water ft am irrigation channels, but it is 
practically impossible. I can tell you nn incident that happened tlie other 
day. -In Assistant Surgeon, who is not a Health Officer but who is seiy 
interested in preventing clmleia in a certain village, found tlmt the only wav 
m which he could stop the people, in spite nf watchmen and polieemou. ftom 
taking watei from the irrigation channel was to throw a dead dog into it; 
then they stopped; otherwise they pieferred that water to the well which 
was in tho village. 

11321. Go that in any impmtant oxpemlituie you incui. you would have 
to go vety MTofnlly when vou aie ronsidering whetliei it would be woitli- 
whilo? Is that your view 5 — I think so. 
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14325. What arc those health dramas which have been, according to 
jour note, io well presented ? — We got Tamil pandit s and Assistant Surgeons 
whb aro ot a poetical turn of mind, and people of that land help us by wntiug 
shoit scenes, allegorical scene-,, with characters representing disease, death, 
life and so on. Those are remarkably attractive in many wnyo; many of 
them attract enormous audience.. Of course tho ordinary Indian andionco 
dres not mind litling 8, 10 or 14 hums to see the end of a drama; some of 
them go on that length of time. Eton tho tow scones that 1 have seen my 
self me extraordinarily good and. I nm quito sure, aio written by peoplo 
who themselves know the facts of public health: tlioj me a great fnctor ns 
far a*, the advancement of knowledge in hygiene is concerned. 

1432U. Do they require financing' — Ye-,, they icquiie linnneing: but tho 
authors very seldom n--k any fees fm wutm.:. In t.u i I do not think I have 
kernel of any one who wanted to sell hi« drama Mo,t ot them me quite 
pleased if I or one of my officers unto a foiowoid to them commending tho 
poulical style, mid so on. They cue quit" plon-rd to lnivo them used. 
Gonoially some leading citi/en at thc> place whole it is enacted, presents tho 
author with a gold mcd.il or some thing like that and ho i> quite satisfied. 

1 1327. Pro/ Gungnlet: Aie these dtmn.is cm etc d mostly in villages^ — 
Yes; they me enacted in vdlagev paitu tiimlj tn Health and Uaby We®k. 
The TTealfh Inspectors ai range them in villngn nteas. 

14328. T/ic Chairman: Will you tell the Commission a little more of yonr 
experience with the issue of leaflets in tlio vernacular? Are they read, do 
you think, once they are disti ihuted? — 1 suppose a certain pioportion of 
them nte thrown away, lint I should think a lair proportion of them nro 
read, because, for instance, oven in Madras city during the last Health and 
IJ.ihy Wick, wc actually sold about lOO.O'ti) of them nml peoplo .no not going 
to buy things to thiow away. Although T nm talking of Madras city, tlie 
Health and Baby Week is hold during tho Bengal holidays when thcio nro 
a largo number of visitors to Madras ftom the mofussil and 1 have no doubt 
that a proportion of those lenllets at any rate weic bought by people from 
the mofussil, that if the rural population. 

It32ft. Po that it i* the considered view* of jour department that in 
matters of health, lenflcts in the vernacular, if they nro good enough and 
broadcast in sufficient numbers, produce n very definite effect? — Yes; but 
leaflets nud literntnio dealing with health mattera must he got up in an 
attractive manner otherwise they are n waste of money. Tho difficulty is 
of course to find Mime one with medical knowledge and tho journalistic and 
advertising instinct to produce them in the propor form. That has been 
my difficultj*, tn get an offierr m officers who have n combination of these 
qualities. Wo have piodured n certain amount of stuff which is reasonably 
attractive, but in.v own criticism of a good deal of the inntetial that we produce 
is that it ts not attractive enough. 

14330. Do you look forward to a day when you will have a definite publi- 
city office? — I have put tlint tip to Government and 1 believe they me accept- 
ing it for next voar. 

14331. Still you mo not satisfied with tho existing conditions? — Xo, be- 
cause the Madras Health Council is a non-official bodr. Doting tho Inst 
tin ec years the Madras Health Council, a non-official body, has tiied to cope 
with this question nud of ronr-e vv licit Ins happened is that myself mid my 
two nssi touts and the Hi alth Officer of Madia, s. who mo on this Health 
Count H. hove done the whole work. The other workers wete voluntary workers; 
that is. all tho wotk was done by us The Government on my lecommendntiou 
gave die Madias Health Council 11s, S.OOfi. so that T thought tlint , if we wete 
doing the whole wotk, wc ought to have l]ie whole t- action ntidei our control 
and the whole of the wotk under our eonfiol. Tn 10? 7-2^ we intend to have 
a in opagmtdn section in raj offire T consider that this propaganda work is 
of ext i etna importance, 
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14332. Arc you going to attempt the production of cinema films? — Well, 
if we can get tlio money I do not soo why it should nob bo done. Wo hnvo 
got n mnlniin film from the International Honltli Board at present which 
so use and which is quite reasonably good for the purposes of tbo country, 
bccauso it was prepared in the Southern States of America and the condi- 
tions there apparently mare or loss correspond to tlio conditions that wo 
find in rural areas, here. Wo exhibit it ns it is and the people take an 
intenso interest in it I do not see any renson why emomn films should not 
be produced. 

14333. You nro talking about medical inspection. What about the teeth 
of the mini population 9 — From tho figures that are available, diseases of 
tlio teeth nro very common among children. Tho Medical Inspection Re- 
ports that wo get show that there is a good deal of minor disease in tho 
young population of tho Presidency which could easily bo corrected if it 
were taken in hand. 

14334. Is theio a lnno deficiency in tho diet? — The carbo-hydrate diet 
which tho ordinary individual takes in this Presidency is I should think 
very deficient in calcium. 

1 1333. In paragraph 24, on page 478, you are asking the local bodies who are 
getting n great deal of service fiom jou to como foiward with funds in connec- 
tion with propngandn work. Can they afford to pay for whnt they nio gett- 
ing? — Yes, they can 1 might snj that 1 tried the alternative wliioli I 
mentioned thcie 1 saj m paragraph 21 that ‘ local bodies may legitimate).* 
ho asked to acknowledge their indebtedness for the success of their health week 
celebrations’. 1 wiotc round to all District Boards and Municipalities and 
asked them if they would gn e grants to the Health Council ns a last effort 
to maintain the financial life of tho Health Council. During the last few 
months T linsc been ablo to get, I think, 14 Distriot Bonids and 20 Munici- 
palities to gne grants of varying amounts as a loluntary gift; hut that, I 
am afraid, wns a personal appeal and eoitainly I would not get it a second 
>eur in. succession. But local bodies iniso quite Inrgo sums of money for 
celebrniing tho Health and Baby Week and the balances left ovor at tho cud 
of tlio week hnvo been used for buying tlio stuff that wo piepnrc, 

14:130. In paiagrnpli 27, page ! q 0, you refer to a scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners on condition that they settle down in rural nrens. 
What docs it cost you to persuade a medical practitioner to settle down in 
a rural district? — Tlio Mndrns Government have attempted it by offoting 
Rs. 400 to Rs COO a year according to qualifications. 

14337. Fro] Gangvlcc: Aie these medical practitioners passed from your 
College? — If they are h. M. Ps. they nro from tlio Mcdicnl School. 

14333. What is L. M. P.P — Sub-Assistant Surgeon. I do not think any 
mcdicnl graduate has accepted this offer. I think the last figuie shows there 
were 183’ who had started in tlio Presidency. 

14X19. Paragraph 2S, page 480, dealt with duelling houses. Do you think 
that any experiments or lcsenrch work might bo done on this pioblora of 
housing to deviso a better type of house which is within the ryot's means?— 
Yes T think it would bo a very good thing to try experiments. Yon might 
devise n typo, hut whether you can got them to adopt it is another matter, 
because each area in the Presidency 1ms a different type. Even adjoining 
districts hnvo different typos, so that you iron’ll lmio to crolro plans, modi- 
fied according to hygienic principles, on the typo which is in use in the 
districts by the ryots themselves. Tho only way you could got thorn to 
accept them would be by modifying thoii own type. 

34310. Hnvo you nny other proposals for imploring housing? — J do not 
think it is possible Ur suggest that the houses should nil be built with damp- 
pioof floors and things like that, breause I do not think ihoy will do it; 
but at the samo lime jou can provide a damp-proof floor quite easily by 
building a plinth of drj stone: it is quite a satisfactory damp-proof floor. 
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and if that ■were used you would prevent, I think, a very great deal of the 
respiratory diseases which are now so common all over the Presidency. 

14341. Have you over considered the practicability of recommending the 
raising of houses above the level of damp land by constructing the houses 
on piles ? — I think you would attain the same end by providing them 
with a high plinth of stone ; but then of courso in largo tracts 
of this Presidency, foi instance in the deltaic aieas, you will find it very 
difficult to provido stone. The District Boards theie find the laying of 
metal on tho roads an enormously expensive item because they have to cart 
every load from other districts. 

14342. Probably wood would offer tho same difficulty? — Wood would not 
bo any good, because it would simply rot at once or be eaten by white ants. 

14343. In paragraph 28, page 4S0, you say, “ An attempt has recently been 
made to constitute model villages.” Is that a concentration of means on a 
few villages? — Yes; 1 tried to induce the Presidents of Taluk Bonrds, with 
the help of the district authorities, to select one oi two villages in typical 
areas in tlioir taluk and to spend all the money they had available for 
general sanitation on the one villngo and not to do what they have been 
doing up to date. If they have, say, a thousand mpees in their budget for 
general sanitation they scatter it about, a few annas hole and a few mpees 
tliero, and no permanent good is effected. I suggested that they should 
spend nil that money on one or two villages for two oi tlnee years and show 
what could ho done with judicious cxpondituie. Thnt has been dono m 
certain areas; of course T cannot say how it is going to develop, because it 
has been only vory iecontly introduced; hut T tliink that is ono of llio ways 
m which wo might bo able to eduento a certain proportion of the rural popula- 
tion, at least, in holler hygienic methods of living. 

» 

14344. Do you think there is room for research by some All-India body 
on some of those fundamental probloms; say malarin? — I think the Govern- 
ment of India liavo an AU-Indm malaria organisation. 

14346. Do you feol tliero is room for moio activo resoarch by that body? — 
Very much moio. I have suggested to Colonol Christophers, and bo has 
nocoptcd it, that if I got a mnlnriologist, bo should link up with the All- 
India organisation; hut one officer for 44 millions of people in the nren we 
have got hero is playing with tho problem. 

14340. I suppose this disoase is causing more misery and more monetnry 
loss than any other? — Yes. 

14347. I suppose tho memorandum on tho future development of the Pub- 
lic Health Service was a document which you have presented to tlio Govern- 
ment of Madras; was it not? — Yes ; it was presented in October 1925. 

14343. You say, in paragraph 0, on page 482, " Tho Publio Health Depart- 
ment lias during recent years devoted considerable time nnd though to the 
investigation oi foci of infection ns logards wator-bprno disease, nnd the 
infoimntion now r nvnilnblo would ho of immenso use, if Government nnd local 
bodies could sot npnit, year by year, definite sums for the improvement and 
protection of water-supplies nt these foci. nnd along the usual known routes 
of spread of infection ”* — Yes, thnt is really wlint I was talking about bofoie. 

14349. Hrs this information, boon collntcd and arranged? — It 1ms been 
published. _ I have boon writing a series of artioles on tlio epidemiology of 
cholera which have appeared within tho last two years in tho Indian Journal 
of Modicnt Research ; nnd a groat deal of information which does not appear 
in those pnpeis is available in my office. 

14350. I thought 1 road thoio between tho lines a suggestion that a great 
doal'of information had been collected which you had uo means of putting 
together; but I sco I was wrong? — T liavo spoilt a considerable amount of 
my spare-time in writing up these papers. 
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14351 On page 434 yon mention an officei called tlie Begistr.ir-General of 
Panchay ats. In your expcrionco arc the pauchayaU helping m matters of 
hygiene*.— -Yes ami no. Yes, they help us m cariyiug out our propaganda 
uorh They .no of assistance during the Health and Baby Week and alien 
no niiangofor leetuies and dcmonstiatioiis of that kind in panchayat oieasj 
but most ot these panchnyats mo still in au infantile stago of development 
and have not been able to pi mi (lo the funds required for expenditure on 
public health measures in their areas. I do not see any reason why that 
should not como in tune. 

14352. Do sou think the panchajat system gives hope for the fuluie? — 
Yes 

11333. In joui txporienco is it likely to glow nnd gain strength? — I 
think it mil bi .« gmiil thing to Imic .i ullage organisation in every tillage. 

It |*i | In p.<i.tgr.iph 10. page 1 m you say, “ In the absence of a Public 
Health Act loi India." Are son ii> i.n our of such an Act being passed? — 
I think it would be a good tiling for each Piowucinl Government to hove a 
Putin Hi .Utli Ait, the pinpos.il is now bcfme the Madia* Government. 

lll'r» On page l'li p.tr.igi.tph It. yon s.iy. ^nie null: supplies must 
ho .vtsiind. ’ lake the uihau districts hist, say Madras City; are thoro 
local niles or bje-l.iws hcie ns to the sale ot milk? — YVe have got nil Adultoia- 
tion of Pood Act which was passed in 1913, but which has never been biought 
into operation, because of our lack of standards. Two nnd a half yeais ago 
a Public Analyst was brought out from England; Iio 1ms now fixed the stand- 
ards loi milk, htitiei, <//i i and mill, piodutts generally . The Government 
havo recently published rules laying down standards for theso substnnees for 
Madras City, and I hope very shortly in Madias City wo shall havo that Act 
m foicc. Of com so it is a permissive Act, and Municipalities may adopt it 
or not ns they liko. The difficulty of coutso will Bo to get tho Municipalities 
to adopt it. 

14036. Have you nt the moment the right, as a health authority, to 
inspect the milk offered for sale in public places in Madras City? — Xo. 

14037. In your ’xperioneo, is milk a fertile source of infection in this 
Presidency? — Y'es, unless yon ‘ce the cow milked before your own eyes in no 
case will milk Iso non-ndultcrnted. The milkmen use any water for adulter- 
ating milk; they do not care whnt they use. 

14333. But now that your standards are fixed, do you look forward to the 
regulation of the milk supply ns n fensib'o administrative operation? — Yes, 
if the Health Department of tho City gets proper help from tho magistracy. 
What I mean is this* Several years ago the Ilenlth Officer brought up a 
series of ensos before tho Magistrate’s Court in connection with adulteration 
of food and drink. All tho cases were dismissed beenuso the Magistrate held 
that he had not proved his case." Jn fact thcic weie no standards. If tho 
magistracy would give a certain amount of help to the Public Health De- 
partment, then wo might make some progics. I may illustrate wlinf I 
mean from tho subject of vaccination. We produce a parent before a 
Magistrate for failing to have his child vaccinated. The enso will be post- 
poned once, twiic, thrice, or a fomth tinv>; it eventually comes before tho 
Magistrate anil he fines the parent" two annas. Of course that «loe3 not pre- 
vent tho parent from enrrying on the same process for another six months. 
That is exactly ulin; would happen in connection witli food supplies and 
milk supplies if tho magistracy do not recognise the position; the punish- 
ments inflicted me far too small. 

14339. Arc venereal diseases a serious problem in this Presidency? — They 
arc very common, tut T do not know whether you can call them a very 
serious pioblem. Tho average person who is infected does not worry about 
it. 

I'ttGCh Is that so jn the ruml districts? — 1 think the same thing holds 
good. YYo have no exact figures for these diseases, hut from our hospital 
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experience we know they are voiy gcneioi, ar.d of course, cause a considei- 
nbie number of infantile deaths, for instance. 

14301. Is there much blindness f 1 — Well, most of the blindness is due to 
small-pox. 

14362. You do not attribute much of the blindness to venoienl diseases? — 
I could not give you any figure which uonld be of any use. 

14363. Hare you experience of the attitude of educated Indians in the 
Presidency towaids sanitation and hygiene genoinlly? — I did not quite fol- 
low the question. 

14364. I was going to ask you this whethci, amongst the class which pio- 
vidos officors for the public service other than the medical, tlieie i6 a real 
appreciation of the importance of these questions of hygiene in their heating 
npon publio health and public happiness? — 1 would like to teply to that in 
two diffeient sentences. Foi instance, when this district health scheme and 
the additional organisation weio intioduced, theie was a tremendous amount 
of opposition to it m the Legislative Council, but the Raja of Pnnagnl, the 
Minister for Local Self-Government, managed to put it through, and within 
18 months those who wore most vehemently opposed to it weie asking for its 
extension. 

14365. What was the ground of their opposition? — I should think that 
probably it was political; I can think of no otlior reason, because in 18 
monflis they asked fo- extension of the scheme, and tlio opposition died out 
completely. The second reply I uonld put thus: In a ceitain Municipal- 
ity in this Presidency, the Chairman, ulio is a very well educated lawyer, 
was induced to employ for his Municipality a tiained midwife, at my insti- 
gation, I said it was necessnry that the Municipality should have n trained 
midwife. He engaged one and paid her from the municipal funds, but when 
his oldcsl daughter was going to have a child, lie sent for the dai, and did 
not employ tlio trained midwifo; that is an illustration of the attitude of 
the educated olnsses. 

14360. Was that through disinclination to spend money P — No, I do not 
think so: probably at was iemintno influence ; of course, the women me tile 
most conservative members of the family; thej do not like these new-fangled 
ideas. 

14367. Pro/. Gangulrc: I should like to ask you about this Government of 
India scheme for an All-Indin anti-malarial organisation. Could you give 
us some more infoi motion about the All-India scheme? IIow does it link up 
with the Provinces?— I do not think it has got to that longth yet. At tlio 
Research Workers’ Conference last year, Cclonel Christophers, who is in 
charge of tlio Malaria Bureau at Knsauli, elaborated his scheme and laid it 
before those present. It was accepted liy them I am going up to Calcutta 
in 10 days for the next conference and wo shall probably he told what stage 
it lias leached; I am not aware whether the Government of India has accepted 
it oi has extended it or not. 

1436?. On page 480, yon me refoiring to the Madras Legislative Council 
ns having recently passed n Nurses' and MiduiveV Registration Bill. In 
the rural areas, do you hnvo quack doctors, like limbers and so on, pi net is- 
mg medicine. Well, I suppose the village practitioner is usually to he met 
with, the man who professes to know something about medicine. 

14369. Is thore no provision for the registration of these quack doctois? — 
No: registration is for fully trained nurses and midwives. 

14370 What is jour relationship with the Into) national Health Board 
that you lefor to here? — The International Health Bonid oT America sends 
workers out to different countries on invitation. 

14371. Was there any invitation by the Government of India? — The in- 
vitation can bo sent by any Government. The Madras Government asked 
the International Health Board to send an officer over about 6* yeais ago, 
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and Madras is the only Province m India that has got an officer of the Inter- 
national Health Board. The Booid has workers m 150 different countries 
of tho world. 

14372 Do the Government of India make any contribution to that work? 
— None at all. The Government of Madras pay half of the International 
Health Board’s expenditure in tho Presidency, except the salary of the 
Director himself which is wholly met by the International Health Board. 

14373. Can they continue this work foi any length of time? — Wo are 
hoping that thej will continue the work, but the policy of the International 
Health Board is to initiate and stimulate activity, and then withdraw in 
favour of the local Government. 

14374. Bofoie they undertook the intonsive piopaganda thnt you lefor to 
here, was there no intensive propaganda undertaken by the locnl Govern- 
ments? — There was no Honlth Department; thnt is what I would say; the 
Health Department is of very recent growth ill this Presidency. There was 
a Sanitary Commissioner with an Assistant, but there was very little else. There 
was no organisation, not what I would call an organisation; that lias only 
developed within the last four yonrs. 

14373. On page 485 you sn> thnt tho Dep.u tment of Public Health should 
bo a stiongly centralised, powerful oignnisation. Could you amplify that and 
give us your l caSons for holding that view?— I was not referring 
to any executive function by executive officers of Government. Per- 
haps it is a little unfortunately worded and in fact I have 
withdrawn that sentenco recently. Wlmt I mean is that there ought 
to bo a centralised Public Health Act which the Government ought to 
be in a position to enforce ; thnt is what I mean by ‘ centralised ’ ; tho phraseo- 
logy is n little unfortunate. 

1 437G. Furthoi on you say, “ with the ndi ice of a Central Board of Health.” 
I would like to get your idoa about that? — We have got a Public Health Boaid 
at present and nil important questions are referred to thnt Public Henlth 
Board, and it advises tho Minister. 

14377. Thnt Board is not a Government of India Board p — No. a Provincial 
Boaid. 

14378. Mr. Calvert: I gather, from your toplies to the Chairman and your 
memorandum, that you regard tho improvement of tho conditions of hygiene 
in tho rural mens ns very lnigoly a matter of adult education? — No, I would 
not ngreo with thnt; it is very largely n matter of child education. 

14379. But you havo to wait a long time for tlio child to rench the adult 
ago? — If you educate tlio school childron, you are going to odneate the next 
generation. 

14330. Tlio evidence given before us has been tliat educating children is 
inther liko pouring water down a well, nothing happens?— -Well, I think the 
child’s mind is tho most lecoptivo mind. When you start to try to teach an 
adult to chango his habits, you are up against an enormous problem. 

14381. Would you teach hygieno in schools p — Yes, and in colleges. 

14382. Teaching hygiene in schools pie-supposcs teachers who believe in 
what they are going to teach ? — Yos. 

14383. Will they bo available on tho piesont salaries? — They would teach 
tho subject on the same salary as other teachers tench othei subjects. 

14384. But hygiene is inthci a more difficult thing than teaching litera- 
ture? — I do not ngiee with you; I think liygieno is not a difficult subject to 
teach. 

14385. Having got your population and taught them what to do, would it 
involve a laige expenditure to maintain hygienic improvement? — Probably, 
it would. 

14380. Is this hygienic improvement in rural areas a practical preposition 
undor existing conditions ? — 1 think a very great deal could ho dono with the 
expenditure of very little money if the people knew what to do. 
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14387. The Chairman: "Who aro the people? — The rural population. 

14388. 1 Mi. Cahcri: Tlio people who aio going to do it are tlio adults, not 
the children? — I soy that you are going to find the adults more difficult to 
educate, hut if you teach tlio children, in the no\t gcnciatiou you will have 
hotter-informed adults. 

14389. In your oxpeiience, do you find that the adult population is not 
amenable to education on new lines® — I think that is the gcneinl lulc all over 
the world. 

14390. Has your policy of subsidising medical prnctitioneis in rural areas 
mot with success? — In ceitain mens 1 think it has been «-uccessful, but of course 
tlio scheme lias only been working about 18 months and it is not possible to 
say wlint is going to be the final lesult. It depends to a gloat extent on the 
peisonnlity of the medical officer; if he has any gnt and makes up Ins mind to 
h6 a success, I think that m many ccntics ho would bo a success. But so ninny 
of these people give it up at the cud of 5 months and say thero is nothing to 
bo done; that is absolutely wrong. 

14391. Yon nro finding difficulty m getting the right tjpe of man? — Yes. 

14392. Of course, a very largo part of any policy ot improvement of hygiene 
would require financo. Would you suggest that this finance could bo met by 
reducing the expenditure on the cure of disease, would you rather have more 
of prevention and less of cine? — That is exactly my attitude; I think thero 
is far too much money spent on building fine hospitals nnd expensive buildings 
of that kind, and far too little spent on pieventive medicine; India should fall 
into line with other countries nnd spend more on prevention. 

14393. Less should be spond on building hospitals? — Yes. 

14394. Do you think there is much hope of organising the rural population 
to undertake tlieir own sanitary improvements? — I think it is a very difficult 
problem to get them to do that sort of thing, but as I have already stated to 
the Chairman, we are carrying out an experiment which has shown n reason- 
able prospect of success ; that is all that I can say ; wc have only just started 
with our own experiment. 

14395 It is a question either of taxing thpin to pay somebody else to do 
it ior them, or teaching them to do it for themselves® — In this country, you. 
will not get the ordinary individual to do it fer bimsoJi. 

14390. Hot unletB he is properly taught and organised? — Yes. 

14397. I find some difficulty in following yon on the question of irrigation 
nnd population. I think you suggested that if you increaso irrigation yon 
merely get an increased population, and in 20 years things will be as bad ns 
they were before? — Yes. 

14398. T have got before mo the figures for iho last 6 census enumerations 
in tlio Punjab which do not hear you out at all I bud that in an irrigated 
area of 12 million ncres the population is inci easing very slowly; there is no 
sign of any jruo rata increaso of population? — You have got to romombor that 
in 1918 j on had n tiemeudous ilifluenaa epidemic; yon must nlso romombor 
that in the Punjab yoii have got intense malaria all over the Province. My 
knowledge of’ the Punjab is very slight, and I am not prepared to disonss the 
Punjab figures; wlint l stated would reasonably apply to my own Province. 

14399 But the food-snpplj' is not tlio only ''heck on population? — No. 

14400. Not by any means ; under modern conditions, it is by no means 
the important check which Mnlthus thought it was? — That is trno. 

14401. Assuming that the population tends to incrense, thero must bo 
an cilort to increase the iood-snpply? — Yes. 

14402. Tlicicfore, would you advocate irrigation schemes in order to meet 
that increasing population ? — Yes, but I meet that by spying that in 20 years 
_ you nro in the same position as you woro bplore. 

14403. Our figures do not hi the least hoar you out there? — 1 have ronson to 
hcliovo that what I say is true in other countiies. 
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14404. Looking at it from another point of \icw, would not nn increase 
of irrigation possibly supply the finance to help you in your hygienic im- 
proiemcnts? — You mean by the sale of the groin? 

14405. No; mcieaso of the wealth of the people. Greater wealth and 
lughei education might go a fair way towards these improvements in duel- 
lings and sanitary conditions? — To start with, there might be a balance 
oi er, but not eientually, it my thesis is conect. 

14400. It is only a long spnal stnircnse leading to non here. You do not 
intend to deciy irrigation ns some blind alley, which leads to nowhere? — No; 

I felt a littlo diffident about introducing the snbject at all, but haring pub- 
lished one or two papers on the subject, I thought it lvas just as well that I 
should mention it, because I think it is just as noil to piesent this opinion 
m contia-distinction to the one that you apparently hold, 

14407 If you uete searching round for the nest rural sanitary conditions 
in India uould you not go straight to tho Punjab Canal Colonies? — I am 
not annie of wlint the conditions me in tho Punjab Canal Colonics. 

14403. Mi. Kamat: Could you giro us on idea of the total cost to this 
Presidency of this now Health Scheme? — We hare got 24 districts with a 
Health Officer, the nreiage late of pay being Us. 440. Wo lime got now 252 
Health Inspectois, tho average pay being about 11s. 00; that is practically 
the wliolo cost. 

14400. Was tlio opposition to the scheme in the Legislative Council which 
you refeircd to duo to tho finance of it or for any ither reason? — Yes; Gov- 
ernment had been giving the distiicts a non-statutoiy grant for loads; they 
had been giving that giant for a senes of years until somo of tho distiicts 
hod got the belief that it was more oi less a statutory giant, oi at least it 
wa3 a grant that was going to bo given for over. In older to finance this 
scheme which I was ieiy anxious to introduce, we locked round for fuuds 
oven dunng n tunc of considerable financial stress; the Government finally 
derided that, under the Local Boards' Act, they could order districts to 
provide funds for a Health Officer out of this non-statutory grant; so that 
it was really money already being paid to tho districts, only it was to bo sot 
aside lor another purpose. 

14410. Have you got anything like a scheme here to train the indigenous 
dais ns we call them in Bombay, that is the midwife class but untrained? — 
There have been various attempts made to introduce teaching and training of 
dan, but l think I may say that every one of these schemes has failed. 

14411. So that oven this now scheme of yours leaves the question of train- 
ing maternity dais untouched? — It is not touched. I think the Surgeon- 
General is coming before you on Friday and you might ask him about that 
because it is the Medical Department’s work. 

14412. If ao Hahadur Muni ut ami Kayudu: You told us that a number of 
Don Hots on public health matters nre printed and circulated broadcast. Have 
you collected all of them and issued them in book form 9 — No. 

14413. Do you consider it would do somo good it you collected all of them? 

— No; l think that the hooks that have beon nlte.idy published containing 
hygiene lessons probably contain all the substance of the leaflets that we 
have produced. 

14414. Then you hove got about 252 Health Inspectors. You say they ore 
mot sufficient nnd you want moro of them? — I only say that because it seems 
to me only to bo reasonable to think that one Sanitaiy Inspector cannot look 
after tho whole of a taluk area. 

14415. One of their duties is to carry on propaganda and give popular - 
lectures in villages? — Yes. 

14410. And you consider a fairly good knowledge of tho vernacular lan- 
guage is necessary for that? — Yes. 

14417.. Are you satisfied with the distribution, according to language 
qualifications, of your Health Inspectors? — The distribution of Health In- 
spectors is alwajs primal i!y decided on language qualification. 
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14418. Do you think thnt of these 252 there is a fairly largo proportion 
*«f people who can deliver lectures in Telugu areas ? — Tho difficulty has been 
up till iceeiitly to got a sufficient number of Tclugtt speaking Sanitary In- 
-speelors; but that difficulty is gradually being oveicome, becauso both m 
the ca.se ol Health Officers and of Samtaty Inspectors I have a good deal to 
do w itb the selection of candidates for training and 1 make that a point. 

144 IP. So you aro tiymg to take more and more of people who know 
'Telugu far training? — Yes. 

14120. Sit Gang a ltam: Have you any system of Tied Cross or St. John's 
Ambulance here? — Yes. 

14421. Do yon ^ not think that these boys had better be taught first-aid in 
^prelcrence to hygiene which they soon foiget? — I think first-aid is very good, 
but it is hni dlj what 1 would call the principles of hygiene. 

14122. I do not substitute it necessarily but I say in addition you might 
teach that as a more practical subject? — The question ot training Sanitary 
Inspectors ir. fust-aid is now nndev consideration; so ll wo tram onr Health 
Inspector in lust-aid naturally ho will be able to explain. 

14421. Have you any institution here such as wc have at Kasnnli for 
■’inoculation against rabies? — -The Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

14424. Do they undertake tlus treatment? — Yes. 

14425. You mention thnt you would have field surveys. IVlint do you 
menu by field suiveys? — In connection with public health laboratories I would 
like to have trained officers; they would be medical men, of couise, trained 
l'esearch workeis and they would not only do lnbointory work ns such but 
they would go out to the villages and make health surveys in whatever lines 
they weio doing research work in. 

14426. With regard to rural water-supply, if tho Chairman will allow 
-mo alter the evidence is over, I will give you a sketch of a method of pioducing 
a perfect watet -supply, thnt is, the system 1 have in my village, which the 
Commission will ste. By tube-wells, do you mean gravitation wells which 
they sink 20 feet deep, or iube-wolls going to about 200 feet in doptli? — Tho 
tube-wells we used only drew off the shallow water; but in one case they 
sank a well which nppniently tapped an artesian source nnd they still hove 
it; they use it for tho town nnd it has been in use for the last 12 yeais. 

14427. The Cliairrnan : The hygienic virtue of a tube-well is, I take it, 
-that tho sides of the well lor considerable distance nie immune fiom pene- 
tration by water on the surface? — Yes. 

14428. Sir Thomas Middleton : You have already expressed tho view thnt 
more should be speut on public health relatively to the oxpendituro on 
hospitals. In Madras the expenditure on hospitals is about 64 lakhs per 
-annum and on public health, about 40 lakhs. Would you care to give preci- 
sion to joui view by indicating in what proportion you would distribute the 
expenditure? — No ; I do not think I con give you any figure at once ns to 
tho percentages. But what 1 say is that the propoition to bo spent in futuie 
should bo spent rather on preventive medicine than on expansion of the 
'hospital system. 

14429. If the present rate is 04 and 40 lakhs, would you liko to say that 
in I ho near future you would have tho proportions loversed? — I do; it is a 
very excellent idea. 

14430. 1 just want to get some idea of the relationship which you had in 
your mind? — I have already stated publicly in Madras about 18 months ago 
that I envisage a time which is not so very far away when there 'will not be 
any medical budget but the whole of that money will bo allotted to public 
r heallli. 

11431. Apart irom the work being done by Col. MeCarrison, hove there 
been any dietary studies in this Presidency? — Not that I am aware of. 

14432. Ihercfoio any opinion that is expressed as to under-nourishment 
,is to be based on general observation? — I think I have indicated in my loply 
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to the question tlint tliero ore a certain number of fuels with which no aro 
fnc.d with at piosent For instance, there aro a largo number of poeplc 
who suffer from ben-ben and other deficiency diseases. 

114,13. I was not thinking for the moment of deficiency diseases. I was 
thinking ot genoral undct-nutiitioti? — You mean starvation? 

11431. Yes? — I think I already gate you an instanco of that in my memo- 
r.imliitn 

1 1 135. You yourself think, no doubt, that among the agricultural popula- 
ti>n many arc uudeifed at the present tunc? — I suppose that would cover tlio 

t UM'. 

1 1 100. Ilavo you any doubt that the primary cause is poverty? Is it lack 
of knowledge or poverty, that is the cause? — I think both, because they do 
not know about the diet, how to regulate the (hot, ho" to cook the diet, 
and they do not got tho best out of the available food-supply. 

14137. Because of the lack of knowledge? — Lack of knowledge undoubtedly 
is an important factor. 

11138, But you would agree with tnc that tho primary cause of under-nutri- 
tion ts poverty? — That is an economic question winch I am not prepared to 
answer. 

14430. I nsk you tho question beenuso yon seem to put us f>n tlie horns of 
a dilemma by your statement about expenditure on irrigation and expenditure 
on nutrition. I Mippose the primary cause of malnutrition in the Presidency 
to bo poverty? — I do not agree with that. Malnutrition is not primarily due to 
poverty; malnutrition is quite distinct from poverty. 

11140. Lot us get away from tho word ** malnutrition let us say “ lack 
of food,'* or “ starvation." If this is due to poverty does not irrigation offer 
the most obvious means of quickly increasing the supply of food and tlio- 
resources of tho agriculturist ? — Yes, if it is mnde available for tlie poor ryot, 
but it is not. You put down an irrigation scheme and yeti produce, wlintcvcr 
it is, any, 2 million tons more of grains but tho ryot who grows it does not 
get it. 

14441. But tho ryot who growa grain surely participate-. to tome extent 
in the increased output? — To a very small extent; that is my experience in 
Madras. Take the miiasidars. I will give tin actual caso. During the year- 
1822 there was a big epidemic of relapsing fever in tlie Tanjore district, the 
first time vvo had relapsing fever in Madras. It killed about 80 per cent, of 
those who wore infected. The 20 per cent who recovered underwent a 
pro'onged convalescence. Tlie convalescence was so slow, these people were 
so weak and their resources were so minute that many of them died of starva- 
tion because they wore unnblo to work. IVhnt was the lensen of that? The 
reason was that tho landlord or the tiurvsulat took the whole of the grain nnd‘ 
gave tho cultivator only a dole, and if the cultivator did not vv'ork for that- 
do'e lie did not get it. 

14112, I agree with you ns to tho necessity for nutrition work in this 
Presidency; but I would like you to explain a little more fully than you have 
alrcadv done tho bearing of this note on the problem of poverty? — This note 
that I drew up, I drew up in consultation with tlie Surgeon General who is 
also appearing before tho Commission. I understand too, that Col. McCamsen 
is coming down to address the Commission and I would rathci that you raise 
the whole question with these two gentlemen than with me. 

14113. I understand tho position now. Tlie Nutritional Institute which 
you had in view is in connection with the work now being carried on by 
Col. McCarrison; it is not a separate institution for the study of the. food 
requirements of man?— Not necessarily ; I do not think it is a study which is 
at all to be associated with what you call the poverty of the ryot; poverty is 
quite a separate subject altogether; that is n question with which of cour«o* 
I have very littlo to do. I am not prepared to dweuss whether the ryot is 
poor or not; what I eay is that these investigations aro necessary, because- 
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£ knew flora my experience that he buffers from a largo number of deficiency 
diseases. Poverty may have an additional bearing but thnt is not for mo to 
jay. 

14444, It so happens that the geneinl dietary of Madras lends itself to the 
development of these deficiency diseases? — Yes. 

14446. You are no doubt aware that in parallel studies which aie being 
made in many parts of Europe at the present time, malnutrition is found to 
be closely lelated with poverty? — Yes, I can see the connection. 

14446. I suppose you know of the work that is being done, foi example, 
in Glasgow under Pi of. Noel Pat on? — Yes. 

1447. I was wondering whether m suggesting a Nutritional Institute here 
_you had in mind doing for the masses m the Madias Piesidency the kind 
of work being done .among the poor in Glasgow by Piof. Noel Paton, and 
In other ports of Britain by special agents, under the Council for Medical Re- 
seaich? — What this Nutritional Institute w ould do would be by way of tencliing 
the people how to use the grain which is available, what would be the best way 
of using the available resources; it would have nothing to 'do with the question 
of wliat the ryot should do to earn more money or what proportion of the grain 
the landlord should give to the lyot for his work. That has nothing to do 
with nutrition as such or tlio Nutritional Institute; nor lias it anything to do 
with public health, except in so far ns, if a person is slnrvod, he is natuially 
more pre-disposed to disease. I should not like to confuse the question of 
poverty ns such with malnutrition as suoli. 

14448. You n^ree that in general the two are very closely associated? — 
Well, naturally they me. 

11449. The position of Madras is rathei exceptional? — In what way? 

14460. In the way you suggest that the people mo fed on paddy which in 
itself is a veiy likely tiling to cause deficiencies. In arens W’liero wlieat- 
cating prevails, the population is not subject to the same danger? — Quite so, 
but T do not see how you are going to get the Madras lyots to glow- wheat any 
more than I can persuade tlio Madras population to leave off drinking bnd 
water. 

14451. I think that, though possibly you and I attribute somewhat different 
-values to what wo call deficiencies, we might agree as to the importance of the 
total energy supply? — I think so. 

14452. Dr. Hydar: Would you like to have the preparation of these returns 
relating to vital statistics under yourself rather than under the revenue 
agency? — That question has been considered, but a public health agency does 
not exist in the oi dinary revenue village, so that we havo (o depend on icvenue 
officers to collect these statistics. 

14153. Is them occasionally a water famine in some of these dry districts? 
— In 1922 there was a water famine in the Ceded Districts. 

14431. I suppose you would ngiee with me thnt no Tublic Health Depart- 
ment could work miracles if you have a district like Anontapui with a popu- 
lation of 1 million and a district like Maduia with a population of 2 millions 
using quinine worth Bs. 5 in the one case and 8 lbs. in the other case per 
yeni ? — Yes. 

14455. In regard to these fairs and festivals, I suppose legally the local 
bodies can impose charges to moot the cost of sanitary airangemants?— What 
they usually do is that occasionally they get permission to levy pilgrim tnxes, 
hut* ordinarily they license temporary booths and shops nnd they chargo so 
much per cart that comes into the festival, and in that way they usually raise 
enough to provide primitive sanitary arrangement or additional sanitary' stuff. 
Very often those festivals are associated with large temples, and of com so 
the temples derive a very considerable income from them. The question has 
arisen ns to wlrat proportion the temple trustees should pay for the sanitary 
arrangements, nnd in a considerable number of cases wo hove been able to 
come to an agreement with the temple authoritiep 
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14456. In regard to the intei eating thesis on the question of population, 
I think you would be supported by exports in economies; but I wonder whether 
you uould look nt the otliei question who. If you increase tho food-supply, 
tlieic ib a tendency for tho population to inciease? — I soy thoie would bo 
inpul lmteiibe. 

11457. Tlint is what tho expoi ts on the population question liavo said. If 
you unpioio tho public health, I wonder what effect that Mould have on 
population? — Well, if wo do not have any big epidemic between now and 11)31, 
«e are going to have a large liirioase in population os or 1021. Tale the case 
of ( holer.i. In 101K thcie were 128,000 dcntlis from that alone in tlii* Pre- 
sidency, in 101123, when the next periodic epidomie was duo nnd did ocair. 
wo only had a total of 71,000 in two years, whioli moans, if we go by 
the i orre-.ponding number of 1018, 50,000 live-. wero saved from one disease 
alone. That mcaus of courso by tlic timo 1031 comes, if wo go on preventing 
the*o epidomics mo mo going to hove a big increase in population. Ro that 
jour Tnnjoro seliemo is. necessary. 

11138. Both irrigation nnd public health Mould gradually have n tendency 
to mcienso tho numbers, nnle-s population v.cic consciously and deliberately 
controlled? — I tliuik I told the Chairman that in one community, (the educated 
communitj) tliero is control already. That control occurs only among educated 
communities, nnd if you spread education nnd public health among the general 
population It is bound to follow there also. 

14450. The Chairman r And to such an extent that the contiol more than 
counter-balances the lower deotli iate ns the result of better living? — Probably, 

1 1 ICO. Dr. Ilytlor: You are aw arc that tho French have a system of two 
children per family. Well, in rognul to cholera epidemics, I understand that 
the research carried on has revealed two things, (1) that cholera follows the 
monsoon nnd (2) that every seventh yeni them is a violent outbreak of cholera? 
— In tho northern arens of the Presidency jou get on incroa-e in cholera 
immediately following the monsoon, but not in the southern atens where it 
is quite different. It is a very big subject nnd I cannot go into details; 
but I have mentioned that in the northern areas the choleia immediately 
follows tho monsoon. I also wish to correct the second statement that cholera 
comes every seventh year. After a study of the periodicity of cholera in a 
large number of Provinces, I found a 72-montli periodicity. But that is a 
difficult question to explain; it has happened during tho last 35 years in 
prncticallv every Province, but there is no roason why it should happen in the 
future. It is an interesting fact, but I do not lay particular stress on it; 
I do not wont to forecast what the future is going to lie. We have not suffi- 
cient data. 

14101. Had this sixth year period nny relation to the rainfall? — Sir Leonard 
Rogers and myself have been woiljng'nt tho question separately during the 
last three years. Sir Leonard in his lost papei says that a certain degree 
of humidity is associated with a riso in cholera, hut he and I are of a 
somcwlint different opinion about that; it remains to bo seen which of us ie- 
correct. 

14JG2. Would you like to have in the capital of this Presidency a Public 
Health Museum? — I have got that proposal on paper now. I want a Public 
Jleallli Institute with a Public Health Museum and a big Public Health 
Lnhorntoiy. 

14103. Dcxcan Bahadur Itarjhavaiiya: With reference to this question of the 
latrines, in rural areas, you said you wore experimenting and in one area rome 
latrines have been put up nnd aro working. May I know the type of latrine? 
It is not a cemented floor, it is an earthen floor, I suppose? — We have got 
two or three types that wo me experimenting with. We have got. for instance, 
the Intrino built over a septic tank; we have got the latrine built over a 
pit on the ground; and wo have got a latrine willi a cemented floor with sand 
uudomoath, nnd with walls round nbout to keep the pips out. Wc ore experi- 
menting nnd trying to find out what i= the latrine which is most suitable 
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for tlie population in that area, and the District Boaid is giving the funds to 
'carry out the experiment, 

11464. Do you think a latrine on the dry earth system is at all suitable for 
your purpose? — You mean by that hand removal and one in which. fresh earth 
is &prond; one of the types we build is the dry sand latrine where the sand 
has to be renewed and the night-soil has to be removed by hand and buued. 

144G5. I. suppose that typo will be more popular than the othei types 
■because it is more easy of operation in villages? — I find the type for which 
we have provided a septic tank much more in favour, because there is no 
hand removal at all. 

14466. What is done with this stuff which is deposited in the latrines ; is it 
used as manure? — In the septic tank, baclenological action takes place, and 
it dissolves and disappears. 

14467. And no attempt is made to use this stuff as manure for the fields? 
— Not in this typo of latrine; but in the Madura Municipality, foi instance, 
which is the only place in the Presidency that does it to my knowledge, tho 
municipal night-soil is carted 2 miles out of the town, and is dumped on to a 
dumping ground mixed with tho street rubbish, and sold to the ryot who 
bids for it up to Rs. 3 per cart; it is tbe only place in the Presidency m which 
I know the ryots use it; the curious thing is that you get tho ryot there to bid 
for it up to as high as Its. 8 per cart, in other areas you cannot get them to 
look at it. 

14408. Y'ou do not think the ryots could bo educated to appiociate its use 
us n manure? — I think they could, but that of course is the duty of tho 
Agricultural Department. 

14469. You think if the Agricultural Depaitment could awaken the interest 
of the lyot in night-soil ns something of mamma! value, it would facilitate 

S rour scheme considerably? — I do not recommend the Maduta scheme at all; 

’ think it is a most terribly disgusting scheme; in fact, the first time I 
visited tho area whore the mixed stuff is dumped, the whole country-side 
seemed to mo to he black, due to the enormous numboi of flies that weie 
boing produced in tins mixing area. 

14470. I do not refer particularly to that method? — I say that I would 
not lecommend that method, but certainly tho use of night-soil as manuie is 
to be commended. * 

14471. And the ryots might realise its benefits? — Yes. One of the leasons 
for experimenting with these latrines is to tiy and produce a material which 
would bo of use to the cultivator as manuie. 

14172. You said that tho village panohaynts could not function properly for 
ivant of funds; you are referring to the fact that village pnnehayats get no 
subsidies? — I do not know whether they get subsidies or not, but they are very 
poor. 

11478. They are not getting any subsidy from Government? — No. 

14474. Do you think that a system of subsidy would be a good thing?— 
I should think, fiom the financial point of view, it is an impossible scheme. 

14473. It is impossible? — You ought to have thousands of panchnyats in 
tho Presidency; I do not seo any reasonable expectation of providing subsidies 
for thousands of pnnehayats. J think theie is far too much dono by Govern- 
ment for the oiainaiy individual in India; eveiybody looks to Government 
for everything. I am giving my personal opinion now, I would like to seo 
fhe m dinnry villager do more for himself in tho way of economic progjoss, do 
rooie for himself in the way of sanitation, and do more for himself in the way 
of pVoriding a water-supply. There docs not seom to be any reason why the 
ryots should not co-operate and dig a well for themselves. 

14470. You think the village panchayot could function in that direction? — 
That is one of tho ways in which I hope that would be done. 

14477. Projcssoi Garguler : Is there any shortage of quinine in the Presi- 
dency? — There is <i shortage of supply in the world. 
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14478 Particularly in this Presidency? — No more than in any other part of. 
the noi lei 

14479. Are you satisfied with the distributing agency? — 1 mn not. 

11180. With regard to the cost, you said that it was prohibitive? — Ye-,. 

14181 And I find from tho Government Cinchona Factory Report for 
li'vM-23 that this year they made n profit of Rs. 3,28 lakhs P — Yes. 

11182. In what nay is this profit being utilised? — Naturally the Government 
sell quinine at tho market price, I do not know how the Cinchono Depart- 
ment sells its quinine; oven m distributing quinine to another department, they 
would probably put it down at tho markot price, 1 should think*, that is the 
only way in which they could keep accounts. 

11183. The Chairman • I forgot to ask you whether \ou associate the 
pinctice of keeping animals in the dwelling houses with tho high incidence 
of diseases in tho rural population ?— That is bound to hove a certain effect. 

11481. Do you think it is important? — I think in villages it is quite an. 
important thing. If you crowd up the verandah of tho hut or the house with 
cattle, lintuioHy you are going to got far less fresh air in tho house than if you 
had no cattle tlioro. 

14485. Aro you satisfied that the piocess of fcimcntotion in the case of 
night-soil is an absolute guarantee ngninst the substance being a vehicle of 
disease? — -Various experiments have been carried out in connection with the 
hookworm parasite, 1 do not think that tho hookworm pnrnsitb lives very- 
long in woll digested septic tank material hut there is no doubt that in septic 
tank systems tho cholera bacillus can pnsB through info the effluent. I mean 
you get tho cholera bacillus in sow age; you put the sowngo through the septic 
tank, pass it through tho percolating filters, but tho Bacillus Coli and the 
cholorn bncillns may bo found still in the effluent. 

1418G. To Hint extent the process is not perfect? — It is not perfect from 
tho point of siow of prevention of cholera, but tho effluent can safely be used 
for irrigating land, and then the thing is finished. TClint I deprecate in over y 
enso is the discharge of this effluent into a river. 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 

The Commt"ion then adjourned fill 10 a.uv. on Tuesday, the 2$rd 
November, 1926. 
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Tuesday, November 23rd, 1926. 
MADRAS. 
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i 


Tun JfAiKjtjrss op Tjni.ititoow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Henri Stavelev Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir TnoMAS Mtoollton. K.B.E., 
O.B. 

Bai Bahadur Sir Ganoa Bam, Kt., 

0. 1.E., M.V.O. 

Sir .Tames MaoKekna, Kt., C.J.E., 

1. C.S. 


j Mr. H. Calvert, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Bnja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Naraiana Bpo o£ Pnilahimedi. 

Piofessor N. Ganoitlee. 

T)i. L. K. Hvni'Ji. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Downn Bahadur T. Racn avaa va 
Pantulb Garb. 

Rao Bahadur B. Mumbwami Naabhb 
Garb. 


) 


( Co-frpted Members.) 


Mr. .T. A. Mahan, I.C.S, 7 /j 0 { n { Secretaries.) 
Mr. V. W. H. Smith. S ' 


Mr. C. T. MULUNGS, Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 

Oral Evidcnco. 

14487. The Chairman: Mr. Mulling, you are Chief Engineer for Irrigation 
for the Presidency of Madras? — Y ob. 

14488. You have not put in, I think, any note of ovidonco which joti wish 
to give? — No. I hnvo recently been bnek from furlough. 

14489. Would you liko to make any {statement of a general character at this 
stage?- -No, I think not. The Secrctniy, Public Works, Dopnilment. has put 
in a statement of every tiling that lias happened sinco the tinio of the Irriga- 
tion Commission. 

14400. That, I think, arrived last night, did it not? — i am not sure when 
it was sent. 

14491. I, at any rate, have not lm<l nil opportunity yet of looking through 
it. Probably tho steps taken on the recommendation of that Commission are 
too many and too detailed for you to give the Commission now some general 
indication, of what has occurred? — I think it is about 13 pages o> more of 
detail.* 

14492. You divide your irrigation works in this Piesidoncy, I take it, into 
two catogoiies, productive and nou-pioduclivo? — Yes. 

14493. You do not have an irrigation budget, ns n whole, line if ocemred 
to you flint if you could lake to your ciedit the income, tho lOsulfc of the 
productive schemes, then you might with tlmi income lio able to finnneo 
nnpioductivo schemes to a greater extent than is at piesenl possible? — Yes, 
certainly. 

14491. Would you yourself bo in favour of an arrangement of that nninre? 
—Certainly. 

* Not printed. Note on action taken on tho rceonimondnt ion of tho Irri- 
gation Commission (1901-03) C. 1831—1834. 
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14495 Hove jou ever represented thnt to Government? — I think we have 
done bO for quite a number of yours now, but they like"” each individual work 
to be productive on its own. 

11(96. I do not know whether this has been dealt with in the memorandum 
that \ou put in. for. os I say, I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing 
it Hut I undeistnnd that you have in youT mind Bomo scheme for large 
protective uotks in connection with the Deccan rivers, possibly in collabora- 
tion uith tho Presidency of Bombay? — Not in collaboration with Bombay at all. 

14197. Then I misunderstood that. Is it quite clear that there is no 
cme-tion of combining with tho Presidency of Bombav? — No, on no occasion. 

14498. Do you anticipate any conflict of interests between this Presidency 
and the Presidency of Bombay? — No, none at all. 

14499 Do you happen to know whether these schemes have been dealt 
with m the memoiandum? — Yes, they have been; they are mentioned. 

14500. How fni have these projects proceeded? — "We have got out the 
detailed estimate for tile Tungabadlira and Kistna projects, but both of them 
aie almost blocked on account of the difficulties with the Nizam’s territory. 
We should submeige n fair number of villages in each project with a reservoir, 
nnd so far no wai out has been found with regard to the Nizam’s demand 
that he should get an equal territory for the aiea submerged, and the 
Suzeiain pow r er lias not insisted on it yet. 

14501. Aie negotiations proceeding with the Nizam’s Government? — I do not 
think so. 

14502. What acreage would you command by these schemes? — The Kistna 
project would cover a little ovei half a million and the Tungabadhra well over a 
million. 

14503. So that these two schemes together would make a very important 
contribution to the wealth of the Presidency? — Yes. 

14504. Can vou say off-hand how much land would in fnct ho inundated 
by the schemes? — I could not say, hut I should think that about 16 to 20 
villages of the Nizam’s territory must be submerged for each one. 

11505. What other schemes of first class importance have you in view? — 
The Bliavoui Project is a big one; there aro alternative schemes for hnving 
n dry crop project and a wet crop project. The dry crop project of course 
would eover n very much larger acreago; thnt is called the Upper Bhavani 
project; it would probablv, irrigate about 300,000 acres or so. 

14506. Ave there any other schemes of first class importance? — No. not 
besides those two. Wo have one just starting, the Cauvery-Mettur project 
which would irrigate 301.000 acres of new crops. 

11507. What is holding up those schemes? — Financial considerations more 
•than anything else. I think it is because the Agricultural Department is advo- 
cating a dry eiop scheme nnd the Bevenue Department is revising its figures 
in rcgaid to revenue; that is the sort of thing. 

14508. You say the Agricultural Department is recommending a dry crop 
scheme? — Yes. 

14509. Would you be surprised fo leam that the Director of Agriculture 
has not been consulted nbout the Bhnvani project in nnj way at all? — I should 
certainly. 

14510. What steps weie taken to consult tho Agricultural Department in 
the matter of the Bhaiani ’scheme? — We do not renlly have any correspondence 
with the Agriculhunl Department. The Revenue Department usually does that. 

1(511. Ro thnt perhaps the .Director of Agriculture was near the mark 
when he said thnt Iris department had not been consulted? — It may be. Tho 
Bhavani project started nbout 30 yeais ago; it was before his time. 

14512. Is it your view that the tonch between the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and your own is sufficiently close? — We have nothing to do with the 
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rovcinto nud tho revenue people discuss that point with the Agricultuial 
Department, 1 think. 

14513. Do you think that is a good onangemont? — I think it could be. 

11514. Do you not think that tlio two technical departments had bettor 
consult each otliei? — Well, wo could try' but I think the revenue people would 
out in. 

11515, The .Revenue Department is of course a spirit which pervades all 
other departments!? — Yes, 

1451C, But that is no particular reason why you should not, in technical 
matters, discuss these questions with tlio Agricultural Department, is it? — No. 

1 1617. Have you over in jour reeollootion met the Agricultuial Department 
round ft table to discuss any seliomo? — I do not think so. 

14518. Would you agree with mo that every irrigutional project presents 
its ogiicultuial problem? — Yes, certainly. 

14510. Are you in charge oi the hydio-elcctric development ns well as tlio 
irrigation development? — I hnvo just become so, when I came out from Home 
a fortnight ago; I am afraid I do not know very much about it yet. 

14520. Would you agree with mo that hydro-electric development is some- 
thing which lequires very enteful watching nnrl direction lest on oniher 
scheme should projudieo ultimate development by the establishment of vested 
inteiest? — Yes. 

14521. Have you nt your disposal the technical advice to which you aro 
entitled, if you are to carry responsibility for hydro-electric development? — 
We hnvo our ngonls in England for the electrical sido and wo do the civil 
sirlo ourselves. 

14522. Do you think tlio technical nspect of this matter can conveniently 
bo dealt with from Grcnt Britain? — So fat it 1ms got on, I think, ns weS 
as could be expected. We have not yet scon a report on the first of the 
projects, the Pylcnra one; I think one it, due thieo weeks honco; I think it is 
leaving England this week. 

14523. I tnko it that that report is founded upon the liydro-eloclric survey 
already in existence? — Yes. 

14521. When was that survey carried out? — During the Inst two years. 

14525. Con you put beforo tlio Commission any estimate of the cost of 
your lvydro-elcctric schemes? — Wo have got « very fair one now for the Pjkara 
which will bo about 5 crores, 

1452C. Tho Pylcnra scheme is tlio first one which you proposo to tnokle? — 
Yes, and it is tho largoet one. 

14527. Wlint was tho original estimate for that schomc? — A very sketchy 
one was mndo out about a year ago for about 2‘j crores; that wns beforo the 
electrical people had been able to study the dotnils of tlioir costs. 

11528. Wns tbnt mndo in consultation with your hydto-electric engineers in 
Great Britain? — Yes, by correspondence. 

14529. Tho 2‘J crores estimate? — Yes. And they doubled tlio cost of tho 
ostiinate in the transmission lino in their second report. That adds nearly 
n cioro straight away. 

14580. Would you ho inclined to think that a diffetenco of something like 
100 per cent between tho two estimates within two yonrs is a good advoitiso- 
ment for tho system of assessment ? — Wo depended upon our teelmienl advisers 
for the electrical aide; it is that which has been altered; tho civil part 1ms 
not been altered vory muoh. 

14581. Aro you yourself skilled in hydro-alectric matters? — No, not more 
than what applies to the civil engineering side. 

11532. Do you think there is a hope tlmt manufacturing concerns mny take 
tho current?— As far as wo know the price will bo too great near Madias; 
we shall hnvo to start tho power ft j stem somewliero in the neighbourhood 
of Fnlem, Coimbatore and places like that. 
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11530. That ib wlmt I oxpootodj but do you not think ihoro is hope ihut 
factories may spnng up in ttio^e districts?— I do not boo vlint factories tbeto 
< in bo; tlioro in vory littlo oxc opt cottou. 

14681. You do not boo tho prospect of tho establishment of any industries 
founded on local raw material?— No, I do not think bO. 

11631. Havo joii considered tlie possibility of selling your power for the 
purpose of pumping water from tube-wells?— Wo do not have any lube-voth 
in tins Presidency T think there aro about throe all told. 

14630. Of lifting water from ordinary wells or channels? — It is possiblo, 
but it will certainly not pay. 

14637. You aro quite cominced of that? — Our Divi engine pumping bcliemo 
is one of the biggest in the world; it ts only paying 2 por cent and irrigating 
nliout 33,000 acres. It has onlv a lift of about 12J feet maximum. The wells 
generally havo a bigger lift. 

1)633. You do not foresoo any demand by groups of cultivaton, for power? — 
No, I do not think so. It is dumper for them to use their cattle when not 
employed for ploughing, for baling water from wells, 

1)530. At wlint voltage arc you going to supply tho current?— I cannot 
say; 1 do not think it is defined jet. It will be known in about three wocks. 

1)540. IIow long has the Tyburn nohemo berm under consideration? — I 
should think HOriotisly for about two years. 

14511. Now the other four proposals, the Kolnb hydro-electric scheme in 
the Viragapntnm Agency and other sehemes, aro they formulated at nil? — 
Yes. a certain amount of detail 1ms been obtained, but not very much; Kolnb 
K tlio only onn possible for tho development of industries that I know of. 

14512. Wliy? — They have got metals like bauxite and manganese nnd fhnt 
noit of thing. 

115)8. Do you not foresee any demand for power from ginning factories in 
your cotton districts? — Yes. 

115)4, But you do not appear to be very hopeful about the fmnnoial aspects 
of tho scheme? — Not very; I do not think it will come in for irrigation at all. 

115)5. Now nro these four hydno-eloctrir schemes entirely independent of 
irrigation? — Yos. 

1)5)0. So that your fonr irrigation schemes, the Csuvcry-Mettur, the Pola- 
rarnm. the Upper Blmvnni and the Bcllary, have no connection with any 
hydro-electric plans? — No, none whatever. 

14317. A question or two about each of the-o four. The Cauvoiv-Mettur 
Benti'oir; when mu- that first suggested? — A little over 30 years ago. 

115)3. As a productive or unproductive scheme? — Productive. 

14519, So that 30 seasons have passed and you aro still examining the 
financial possibilities’ — Oh no, that is finished; it will pay about 7? or 
pei cent and we me starting tho work. 

1 15>0. Thnt is under wnj ? — Yes, that is under way, ju-t stmted. 

11351. The Pobivararo?— Thnt is under way too. 

1)352. The Upper Bhavani Project is still under consideration, is it not? — 
That is under consideration T hope with tho AgiicuUuml Department, but I 
do not know. 

11553. When do sou expect a decision ns to the Upper Bhavani Project?— 
Within a vom. 

11351. Ts that to be a productive scheme? — Yes. 

11555. 1« the Bcllary West Canal Project to be a productive scheme?— 
It may be. 

1 1530. Has that boen fully examined yet?— Yes, very nearly, I think. ) 
do not know whether Iho Agricultural Department has been consulted about 
Hint- but it is only for wet crop Irrigation on the Tungnbbadrn river. 
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145/57. The total of these schemes will give you an estimated eyminnnded 
nreo of over 8 laldis of ncies? — You. 

14558. When do you expect llio Com eiy-Mottur scheme to be completed? — 
I should think in 7-J years ftorn next March. 

14550. And the Polnvmnm Island project? — By the end of next year, 

14500. That is n comparatively small schemo? — Yes, quite small. 

14501. And the Bollary scheme may, I suppose, bo undoitakon m the next 
few years? — It might be; of eourso tlie cheapest way for Government would 
bo to take the plant from the Canvory-Mettur project and put it on to tho 
Bhavani project which is quito neni, and use the same coustrur tion plant 
or a portion of it. 

146G2. So luuoh for your schemes. You told the Commission that you 
have practically no tube-wells in the Piesidency? — No tube-wells. 

14503. Yon have no geological conditions to call foi it; is that the reason? 
—Yes. 

14504. Do you got artesian well water in the Presidency? — Voiy little; 
it is generally near tho const. 

14605. "Wlmt borings have jou eniried out in land 1 — None. The Industrial 
Department has n special well-boring staff in Madras, which assists the small 
cultivator. The Engineors are not concerned with such small schemes. 

14500. Have yon leason to sftpposo that there is no artesian w'nter inland?' 
— I rather think the railways havo tried in a good number of cases. 

14507. You rely upon tho Rovenuo Department for your agricultural infor- 
mation and the Railway Department for your information about nrtCRinn wells? 
— No, it is chiefly geological. 

14508. Do you toll the Commission that you ha\c firm leason to supposo- 
that tliero are no artesian supplies wheie they Would bo useful to ngrieulturc?’ 
— I should soy none. 

14560. Wliot are the typical geological conditions in which wells me dug 
in this Presidency? — Thcie is a great, variety, l?it in the Deccnn wlieio you 
want water most there is always granito underlying the soil at fairly leoson- 
nble depths and you very ofton get brackish wafer. It is unsuitable for irriga- 
ting out of wells of that kind. 

14570. Tho wells there, I suppose, are tho deepci wells? — Not very deep; 
30 feet would be rather a deep one. 

14571. Willi a bullock power lift? — Yes. 

14572. That is one kind of well and linvo you any wells blasted through 
rook only? — Wo very soldom got water; wo havo tried it often in vain. 

14578. Are there any otlior types that you can deseribo? — The most common 
type of well liore is only a slinllov one in tho ayanit (i,c., irrigable oroa) 
or a tank, which is used nt the end of tho season wlion the tank goes dry, to 
finish tho crop. 

14574. That in only an expedient for bnling out the tank? — It is sub-soil 
percolation flint would probably havo been lost otherwise. 

14575. Rut that is what it amounts to? — Yes. 

14576. Is your department concomod with assisting cultivators to make or 
to work wells? — No. 

14577. Is your department concomod with assisting cultivators to lift water 
from channels? — No; they nso tho ordinary pitotla without out advice. 

14578. You are not concerned witli the amount of charge. Have you nny 
views to oxpress as to tho pinctlcnliillty of tho volumetric basis of chnigo for 
water?— It would bo a very difficult thing to mnnngo; but it, might bo lonson- 
oble to charge rnme nearly tho market value of water in the form of n water 
Tirto- 

14570. But do yon agroo that tho volumetric basis of chnigo is the ideal? 
—Yes. 
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14380 Art> there any experiments to record? — No; none at present. At 
present ns fm ns no know net crops are about the only suitable bind of 
irrigation here. They mo very expensive in water, of course. 

14481 lion about the question of the amount of uatcr required for cnlti- 
vntion . lunr son discussed that nith tho Bevenuo Department? — No, 1 do 
not tlunh so 

11582 What adviec do you gne to tho cultivaton, in the matter of the 
(iinntitv of nnt«r required for cultivation? — IV e do not give them any advice. 
In mi nnu ut svstem, like Godavari, for instance, tie let out a certain amount 
of untei nlnrh ne know to ho suitable for rice and they distribute it among 
the fields as they choose. 

11483. If n cultivator consulted yon ns to tho amount of water required 
per aero for supnirnnc. what would your advice be? — So far I have never been 
consulted: hut vve giro them about a fifth oi sixth of vilmt is required lor 
piuldv 

11484. \nd what would that be per acre? — Of course It is a ten months’ 
"iop; it would come to nliont half of what we give them for paddy. 

14384 What Jo vou give them for paddy?— In a tank project we expect 
to irrigate 5 at res foi every million cubic feet stored, t.e., one prop only. 
In a delta flic average supply of water is about 1 million cubic feet to 0 aeies 
oi paddy. 

14.480. Dot you lmve not in this I’rcsidcney come fo the point where you 
have consulted "the Agricultural Department ns to the ideal amount of water 
required fm cultivation in relation to the amount demanded by tho cultivator? 
—They ahynys demand more than they get. 

14.487. That is perhnps.bnrnuse they have not lmd it explained to them that 
ovcr-ir ligating crops is a vicious practice? — It may be. 

34.488. Is your department responsible for drninngo?— Tes. 

14588. In irrigated nrens? — Yes; only in irrigated areas. 

H5S10. Ilnre you runny instances of waterlogging? — No, very few really. 
Wo irrigate lands’ down to about 1 foot above mean pen lovol in the doltnp and 
along the const: those lands are of course always liable to wnterlogging and 
nothing can lie done to make certain that they will not be. They must be 
subject to it. The only place that I know of is the Ivumool-Cuddappnh Canal 
where vve tried to irrigate black cotton soil; you get a bit of waterlogging 
there. 1 do not know whether tho Agricultural Department will ever find a 
way to irrigate blnek cotton soil without wnterlogging. 

11581. Have yon any snliuc lands? — Near the sea a great number, and a 
few in the Deccan. 

14582 la that tho result of over-irrigntion? — It might bo; I am not sore. 

14303. Or the irrigation of unsuitable land? — It might be. 

14301. Dot it is not a burning problem here? — Not at nil. 

14505. Are you cnirying out any irrigation research? — No. 

14300. Do you think there is a field for irrigation research? — I think there 
might be for the Igricultural Department, but not for engineers. 

1138". Have you any views ns to whothor tho Government of India mighty 
well undertake research into fundamental problems of irrigation? — I have not* 
i onsidcred it. 

14498. On a point of detail; I see that in tho noto provided by your 
department sometimo ago, yon are considering the possibility of instituting 
the Atari system. Is that in vise in this Presidency at all P— You mean the 
volumetric system? 

14599. It is on page 3, paragraph 7 " Minor remedies — Kinris 11 Apart 
from the question of charging wntercess by volume It may bo considered 
whether some simple measures to minimise ’waste of water are feasible. In 
the Punjab a svstem of liarh is adopted v Do not tell us about this if voti 
are not familiar vith the point?— No, I am not. The note wan supplied”by 
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the Revenue Department not by tho Public Works Depaitment. The fir=<t 
membei of the Hoard of Revenue visited the Punjab caily tills year and made 
tbe«e proposals. 

14(100. Sir Henry Lawrence: Could jou give us a general idea of the extent 
to which the Irrigation Department hns irnpioved the condition of the ryot in 
Madras? Your total irrigation capital expenditure iB about 12 c roies,* is it 
not? — T think it is «omow3iero about that; 1 am not certain; I can get it. 

11001. And you base got four or five mam systems hnvo you not? — Yes. 
Godavari, Kistna, Cnuveiy-, Pennar and Poriyar. I should think* tlioj uould be 
called tho main ones. 

14G02. Which is the mosi recent of these systems? — The Poriyar. 

14003. That was done 30 years ago? — It nos finished just over 80 years 
ago. 

14601. What wan tho amount of land conv cited from diy crop to inigated 
cultivation there? — The total area it now iirjgntes is approximately 140,000 
acres, but a great deal of that nos under tanka, tanks with a very fluctuating 
supply; 1 imagino tho new area would bo somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000 acres, 

14605. That scheme pays well? — Yes, fairly well; about 7 per cent, I think. 

11606. And before that, tho next latest scheme of yours was tho Cauveiy? 
— No, tho Cnuvcry is tho oldest one in (he country. 

14607. The Godavari? — The Godavari was finished about 1855 or thereabouts, 
and tho Kistna 1800. 

1(004. Ro that there has not been any very groat increase in irrigation 
since the Irrigation Commission reported? — No, since tho Irrigation Conunii- 
sion £ should think oniy about ft quarter of ft million acres have been put 
under irrigation. 

14000. Has it been ns much ns that within the Inst tidily yenis? — About 
tlint. That is including tho Poriyar. 

14610. Hut tlm Poriyar was bo foie the Irrigation Commission? — Yes, it wa* 
but the development of irrigation has been nearly all since. 

14611. And of the schemes that you carried out aftei and owing to the 
recommendations of the Irrigation Commission tho area of hind now nrigated 
is something under 200,000 acics? — Yos, something under tlmt. 

11612, Porhups not 100,000? — I should think over a 100.000. 

14018. And these other schemes have been under eonsidoiation for best 
prut of 20 or 30 yearn? — Yes. 

1(014. So that it is quite time that some fuitlier move was made if it i« 
practical? — Yes, I think the most practical is to charge neater the market 
value for wntor. 

11015. Is there a largo margin there available? — Very Inrge. I think, 
generally .speaking, wo have probably charged something less than a quiuter 
of tho value, and I suggest three-liftbs would bo mote reasonable. 

11010. Would you put that into mpees? — For the whole residency, I sup- 
pose one might suy tho value of watei ia toughly Rs. 25 an acre, 

14617. And what are you charging?— /Tho average for the Godnvml delta 
is Rs. 4-4-0, for tho wholo doltn, aeeoiding to our Irrigation Repoit for lost 
venr. 

w * 

11018. And for tho latest, tho Periyar? — It is Rs. 5-0-0. 

14610. Then that leaves a margin of Rs. 20 nn acre? — Yfls, between tho 
rale charged and the actual value. Of course you could not possibly cliaigo 
the actual value, beeauso there would then be no incentive to change fiom 
dry to wet. 

14620. You udvoento charging another Rs. 10 an aeto? — Somewhere about 
that. 
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14621. On that basis nil llie schemes would ba productive? — Yes, -very 
remuneiotne; the Godavari pays 20 per cent notv. 

11622 Is theio any legal obstacle to obarging the rates which you think 
feasible 0 — I do not know of any; there may bo. 

14620. There may be? — Yes, I do not know of any. 

14624 Tho matter has not been discussed to your knowledge on that basis? 

— No. 

11025. The decision to charge a lower rate is based on political grounds?— 
Probably. 

14026 Take the Tungahhadra project; where is the proposed site for the 
dam-' — There is a place called Hospot, 35 miles west of Bellary. 

14b27 Then, you would take your irrigation through the Bollary and 
Kumool districts? — Yes, into Anantapur, Cuddappnh, and eventually into 
Nollore We had to oxclude all the blaok cotton areas because it was bolieved 
that they were unimgable when wo made this project 20 years ago. 

14028. Have they now been shown to he irrigable by any experiments of 

the Agricultural Department? — No, not that I know of. 

11620. Dave you consulted them on that point? — No, because it was laid 
down m a Government Order issued somewhere about 1000 that it w'as un- 
irrigable. In reviewing the project Sir John Benton accepted that. 

11000. Tins sito at Hospet would flood a certain number of Madras villages? 
—Yes. 

14GD1. And some in the Nizam’s Territory? — All the area on the left 
bank lies in Nwam’s territory. The area submerged would bo divided between 
Madias and Nizam's territory. 

14632. It is the Kislna project regarding which there was on impass c with 
the Nizam’s Government? — Yes. It is much bigger than the Cauvery project. 
That is another ronson why wo took the Cauvery up first. The estimated rote 
in the Kistnn project for water was Rs. 7-8-0 an noro, and it would have paid 
handsomely if tho rate had been under 10 rupees. 

14633. What was your dam site for the Kistna?— There ore two: one is 
Sangameshwnr near Kurnool; that is a possible Bite; and another is about 10 
miles inside Hyderabad territory up from Bezwada. 

14034. Where w'ould your Kistna irrigation go to?— Mostly in the Guntur 
District; there ore some very rich lands there. 

14035. At present dry crops? — Yes. at present dry crops, growing cotton, 
chillies and that sort of thing. 

14680. I suppose all tho possible sites have been very fully surveyed in the 
course of these 80 years discussion? — I lliink there is hardly a trite which 
has not been surveyed; wo tried every place. 

14037. I am not very clear ag to your system of assessment. You levy 
a considerable rate?— I believo that is tho practice nowadays. 

14038. Whether the water is taken or not taken? — Yes; it always is taken. 

14639 Is there any doubt about that? — As far as I know, none. We have 
nothing to do with fhe revenue; we do rot really know anything about it; 
we have not very much to do with tho system of assessment. 

14040. Who will ho able to tell us about (hat? — Mr. Macmichnel. 

14011. So that it is not the case as far as you know that anybody is asked 
to pay for the water who does not in fnet take it? — No, I believe not. 

14042. Deivan Bahadur Raghavayya : That is m the case of lands roglsteied 
as diy land? — I am afraid that is a rove nil o question; I am afraid the engineeis 
do not know about that. 

14013. Sir Henry Lawrence: Then these two big projocls have been post- 
poned, and those are tho projects which deal with the areas in this Presidency 
most subject to famine? — Yos. 
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14014. Tho pioject which jou are now taking up is the Cauvery-Mottur 
.project?— Yes. 

110*15. Whet districts does that touch? — It would irrigate a small area in 
Triohinopoly, but most of tho Innd we propose to irrigate is in Tnnjore, 
bemuse we can irrigate n Inigo block tlioro at a veiy much cheaper rate than 
in any oilier district; wo pass thiough Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopoly; 
.it is possible to iuignic all those. 

14010. Where is your dam site? — At a place railed Mcttui, nearly 40 miles 
upstreum ftom Erode station ou the broad gaugo. 

11017. You carry the water thiough Salum? — Wo just turn it into the ri\er 
and pick it up ngnm at a place between Triohinopoly and Tanjore, called the 
.Grand Aniout. 

11018. That area in Triohinopoly and Tanjoro is not liable to famine? — 
No. 

14649. In regard to this hydro-eleetrir scheme, what distance is the current 
-to bo taken before it is used; what will be the transmission line? — From 
Pykara, which is one of the biggest sources of the power, it is going to bo 
brought to Madras, partially for tho electrification of tho South Indian Rmlwnj, 
and partly for sale to the Municipality. 

14656. What is the transmission lino? — It is 260 miles or something like 
•that. 

14631. Is it through inhabited men, or through forest or deseit area? — Tho 
fust DO mile-, are in tho hills in the Nilgiris; the rest is fairly open country, 
sorno is very open. 

14652. You aro not likely to be able to dispose of any curient in the first 
100 miles or so? — Coimbatore is a big rollon centre. 

14050. Is it to touoli Coimbatore? — It could, yes. It is quite near Coim- 
batore, Erode and Salem. 

14631. I heard at Coimbatore that they were going to be cut out of it? — 
1 do not lenow. It is very close to them; but tboy could have llieii own 
•scheme. 

11655. Sir Ganqa Ham: Aro you Chief Engineer for tunning canals ns well 
ns for llio new projects? — Yes. 

14650. The new projeots nrn also run by you? — Yes, for the moment; 
-there will bo a Ghicf Enpinoor for tho Cnuvory-Meltur project, I suppose, 
very shortly. 

14057. That would he put under a separate Chief Engineer? — Yes. that 
will be. 

14656- The Oauveiy project is designed for how many cusccs running? — 
-601,000 acres, 

14059. How many cnsecs? — I am not sure; it varies from month to month. 

14000. At the tako-off, how many c usees? — Somowhoro about 12,000. 

14601. With 12,000 eusecs you will only do 000,000 acres? — No, we have 
-got to supply w'Oter for Triohinopoly for irrigation, with somo taking-off 
in South A root. 

14662. TIow much will you do with 12,000 cusoes? — It will be about 
1,400,000 acres, roughly.*" 

14CC8. Have you any piinciplo in these dolta nrens ns to how much quantity 
of water you should give? — Wo can fell that porfoetly well in tho case of the 
Godavari and Kislnn systems, but tho Cauvcry system has been developed 
for hundreds of years, wo turn tho water into the local rivers, and it is picked 
up in tlio sluices in the bank and thereafter distributed ontirely by the rjots; 
they have tho sluices in their charge. 

*■ The maximum discharge for irrigation from tho proposed reservoir i« 20,000 
ouspps. Tributaries coming in below the reservoir add to tho flow. The total 
irrigation from the Cauvery below the dam will eventually be 1*1 million acres 
of which O' 8 million neros will bo now irrigation. 
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liflfll In the Godavari delta, how much water do yon use; is there tiny 
in maple by which the quantity of water is estimated for gio«s irrigated area’ 
— y.M I e know I hose figure's, but I cannot give them off-hand. 

1UW15 ir.vvo you not got a regular formula for it?— Yes. 

I (tifui *m» nm-h gro«s mea for ro many cuaoes? — We euppiv that to a dntv 

i f ()i) 

^ 1IM., 00 m Tutu or I.hrtri/?— (SG is for the transplantation period in July- 

\fter tlie rain*? — We do not liavo much rains ai that time. 

llnc.n Yen have got this big ichemc of 12} feet lift; what qtinntitv do 
sen lift 0 — We lift enough water for this duty of CO, roughly. 

XlilTO What t| mtilily? — 3(1.000 nr res are bring irrigated non. . 

l-ltwl I mils »■.), you what quantity sou lift; after nil you cannot lift as 
liuirli as tou like, you will hair to lift only a certain quantity? — Y«» I 
cannot carry these figures in tny bend, but if yon want them I will give them 
to you 

Thnnl: yon. nil! you please do so? 

Ilti72. WTtnt i« (lip cost of lifting? — All these figures ttro given in the Irri- 
gation Administration Report. 

11M8 You ant it i« only paying 2 per cent? — It nalv pars 2 per cent, 
with an avorngi water rate ot 0} rupees. 

1 1071. For that you charge only 0} rupees?— 0} rupees is bring charged 
there on an average,' and it pays 2* per cent. 

1 1075. Why should the cost of lifting ho so great ? — We have to carry 
the oil from Madras; if ir not on the railvny. tYe have romo Diesel engines 
there that cost us Rs. 5 lakhs. 

1 1070. Could you not convert it into steam?— No, it is not nearly as 
cheap. 

1J077. Have you not got any fails there?— No. none at all; it is close 
to the -pa; the pumping station is about IP feet above sen level. 

1I«>7P. Witnesses have ntnted before us that you charge a consolidated rote 
of Rh. 15 on the Godnvnn delta. Is that rigfit? — I do not 1 now; vou will 
have to «sk the Revenue Department. I do not know any thing about the 
Revenue Department, we have nothing to do with it in this Presidency. 

11072. In vour irrigation scheme do vou not keep a capital account sepa- 
rately ? — Yes. 

lRJRtl How much out of the Rs. 17 goes to your department and liou 
much to the Revenue Department ?— That i» given in the Annual Irrigat'on 
Administration Report tverv year, and the water rates are put down on page 
111. You con see there uliat portion is charged to iTipntinn. 

HGRl. Where ore these hvdro-eleetrie schemes? — The Kolah one i- riglib 
up in the Agency distiiet of Viznpapatam. 

14tTO Is it fiom storage tanks, or whnt?— There will he n reservoir there. 

1-KW1. A reserve Ir? — Yes. 

1UM1. ITow much is the fail?— I do not know nt nil; I have onlv jiisf 
taleu charge ot inis about a fortnight ago. I have unt had time to 
the papers yet; I do not know nny thing about it. 

t trtfi-,. You ore going to take some wmei from the Cam err ri\ rs?— Yes. 

14(V*6. The Cnuvery passes through Mysore?— Yes. 

IttW. lias the Mv -ore Stnto ngreetl to it?— The agreement was signed in 
April 1221. 

Itgqq, Then hereafter thev cannot take any more water from the Cauverj ? 
— Tli«y have to give us compensation, if they take mote wafer for irrigntinn. 

HP, so. Rut they an upstream, ate they not?— Ye«. 
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14<^90. Could you give me moie information about these hydro-electrie 
schemes, what their position is and what fall you are calculating on? — Pylcara 
is abou\ 11 miles to the West of Ootacamund. 

14691, What is the fall? — I am not sure: it is well over 2,000 feet. 

14692ADo you propose to bring that power down to Madras? — It is possible, 
yes. \ 

14093. t may tell you that the best use of that fall is for lift irrigation? — . 
Very possibly of course it 'will not pay Government to put up a scheme of 
that kind. \ 

14094. Whv not? You will bring dry laud under irrigation; will not thnt 
pay? — Wlieie is the water coming from, then? 

14095. Is the head work under this Mettur project a reservoir or & weir 
or whnt? — Tt is a big losorvoir; it will be the biggest dam in the world. 

14090. Have you a weir there? Hose you ever seen the Punjab canals? — 
No, never. 

14097. We genemlly dam it, protect the banks, and put a weir, so thnt 
the flood water passes over the weir. Is that the system? — No. There will 
be 2 weirs at Mettur. 

14698. But nothing will pass over the dam? — No. 

14099. Then it is not a weir, it is a dam. Prom whnt level at the top of 
the dam do you take the water? — We can take the whole of it if W’e like; 
we have a series of sluices light the way down. 

14700. Whnt is the minimum from which you take the water? — We take 
the who]e of the water. 

14701. Whnt is the height? — It -will be about 160 feet of w’ater. 

14702. The total depth will be 160 feet? — Yes. 

14703. You can create a hydro-electrio scheme out of that? — Yes; but then 
sometimes tlieie would bo no -ho ad when the leservoir is nearly empty. And 
you must have a constant flow of water for a hydro-electric scheme. 

1470-4. You wane a constant flow for lighting power but not for irrigation? 
— Por power of course; you cannot sell power for a few weeks here and there. 
But for irrigation we can. 

14705. You say that the maThet value of the water is Bs. 25? — On the 
■average, I should think, throughout the whole Piesidency. 

14706. Do you charge fluctuating rates on the acreage grown? — I shall 
have to refer you to the Eevenue Department for that; wo do not have 
anything to do with it. 

11707. You do not make out the bill for irrigation obarges?— No. 

I may tell you that this question of the legality of charging more than 
what they have been privileged to pay was legally tested in the Punjab, and 
it was found that the vested interests would preclude any change in it; 
however, I cannot give you the exact information. 

14708. You say there will be a hydro-electrio scheme in Coimbatoie? — 
Yes. 

14709. That will be used for power? — Only for power. 

14710. Power for ginning and pressing? — For anything that we con sell 
it for. 

14711. Not for lifting water from wells? — It was not considered: I think 
we have thought about it, but I am quite sure it is impracticable financially; 
whether it is woith doing at a loss, I do not know. 

14712. You have no system as to how much water you should give per 
gloss aien; you say 66? — 66 is the utmost quantity we give. 

14713. IVhat I mean to say is, supposing one man pays for a duty of ‘66’, 
do you see that you do not usurp other people’s rights by giving him too much 
water? — No, because in these places near the delta, there is far more water 
than we can use. 
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11714. Cnn you not send it eoroewlioro elso? — Thnt is wliot wo bio trying 
to do nidi these Tuugablindra and Kisfna projects. 

11715. Uurring this Dili project, there has, not been any attempt made ut 
lift migntion? — No. 

11710. None? — Nona, except little once belonging to prhntc owners; there 
miiy be about 200 or 8 00 of them. 

11717. Some < f the lond-owneia at Coimbatore told me that they could be 
connected with the Mottur project if they pay Es, SO per acre?— It ia quite 
possible. 

11718. Is H right that they lime to pay Its. 00 an acre?— It ia possible, 
yes. 

1 1710 Was Us, 00 an ario demanded from them? — No, it is only n eugges- 
tion: but u hen «e can sell water in Tnnjore at Us. 15 and still hare a profit, 
it Beeint. rather absurd to spend scry much more monry in order to lime to 
charge Its. i)0 in Coimbatoro. 

14720. I aaw in tho papers the other day, I think in the Madras Mail, 
tliChO figures, that (bo Upper Bhninni w’n« going to irrigate 00,000 acres of 
first crop and 200,000 acres of t-orond crop. Are these figures correct?— I 
think sery probably yea. That i„ the dry crop project. 

11721. And it is going to cost 488 lakhs, is that so? — 1 think so. 

14722. That would not pay more than Hs. 15 an acre?— 1 do not suppose so. 

11720. And tlm other scheme. Hellary West Canal project will Irrigate 
57,000 acres and will cost 00 lakhs? Is that right? — I aspect so, I cannot 
tell you oil-hand. 

14721. Sir T/tomas jl/iddtrtoii : You expressed tho \icw thnt research ns to 
the amount of water required by crops should bo made by the Agricultural 
Department?— I think if anybody does thnt, it should be done b\ that depart- 
ment. , 

14725. You indicated thnt the amount of water winch you would he pre- 
pared to allow for sugarcane was 250,000 cubic feet? — A good dcnl le-s, T 
think. 

11720. Tf it wwo 250,000 thnt would he about 70 inches of water. It 'o 
happens thnt in another Presidency where both the Irrigation and tho Agri- 
cultural Departments have conducted researches into this question, the Irriga- 
tion Department fixed a figure of 75 inches, but the Agricultural Department 
fixed it at 120. Tha question 1 n«k you now is that it tho Agricultural 
Depnitment were to demand 100 inches instead of 70, as a result of their 
investigations yon would be picpaied to accept the agricultural figure? — T 
suppose v o should have to. 

Then I agree that the reronreb should be conducted by tho Agricultural 
Department. 

11727. Y’ou express the vlow thnt it would not ho possible to use electric 
power for pumping purposes. Your view is no doubt based upon tho cost of 
transforming for small areas?— Yes. 

14728. In passing from the sourco of tho power at Pyknrn to Madras, you 
have about 220 miles of cable?— More than that, I think. 

14720. You could aupplv considerable towns like Coimbatore or Vellore?— 
Yes. 

14780. Hftio yon made any actual estimate of tho demand of current which 
would ho necessary in order to tap the main current and transform down for 
■pumping purposes’ in particular areas? — Yes, we have taken a preliminary 
kmvey ns to the probable doronnds and the probable growth of demands but 
I cannot tell you anything more. In about tlirep weeks more, we expect to 
get the final report. 

14781. As a result of the nreliminan' survey you are satisfied that the 
country districts, apart from the urban districts, would not he able to pay 
for curient? — So far as we know, they could not. 
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.. 14132 . Dr. Hyder: On these projects, are you going to keep the charge for 
water separate from the land revenue assessment? — I mu6t ask you to refer 
to the Kevenue Deportment all questions of revenue. We have nothing to do 
•with it in Madras. 

14730. tWith regard to the hydro-electric power scheme, do you not think 
there would be wide scope in this Presidency for the installation of small plants 
for supplying power to the Bmnll saw-mills, cottage industries, ginning piesses, 
etc.? — I think veiy probably Government will be willing to give some con- 
cessions. 

14784. What were the objectionable features of the Irrigation Bill which 
hns been reserved by His Excellency the Governor?— I have never lead it; I. 
am afraid I do not know anything about it. 

14785. Did it. not concern jour depnitment? — Yes, it did: but we had 
nothing to do with it. It hns been sent to the Irrigation Department, but 
I have not seen it myself personally. 

14786. IIow are these Irrigation Advisory Boaids working, the boaids which 
have been set up in some of these deltaic areas f — I believe thoy are working, 
very well. We know they are working without any bitch. 

14737. The Raja cl Parlakimcdi: Have pnnehayats been of nny help to 
your department m the distribution of water? — Well, people are much more 
satisfied where there are panchnyats; but I do not think it make® very much 
difference with regard to the water distribution. Everybody Beenrs to be 
satisfied that he hns a finger in the water distribution; but the result is more 
or less the same. 

14788. So, they have been of some help to your department? — It prevents 
other people fiom complaining. That is the chief reason why we like them. 

14789. In times of water scarcity have you enlisted the services of the 
village seivants for the proper distribution or have you held them entirely 
responsible? — In tnnlre the water regulation is entirely done by the villagers. 

14740. Whom do you hold responsible? — We do not take nny responsi- 
bility for the distribution of water from the tanks. 

14741. Suppose they take too much water? — That is their own concern. 

14742. You ao not reserve any water for the second crop or do nny such 
thing? — No. 

14748. Then for irrigation schemes for dry areas, whether paying or not" 
paying, do you not give those your first consideration? — Dry schemes? There 
has not been one until we got the Upper Bbavnni project. Generally, paddy 
cultivation is done in this part of India. 

14744. My question is, would such areas have preference over otheis? — 
I should think it would bo so, because they use less water. 

1474G. Is it going to help very many ryots in areas w'here rainfall is 
source? — Yes. 

14746. Sir James MacKenna: Your evidence seems to suggest a consider- 
able lack of co-ordination between yourself nnd the Revenue and Agricultural 
Departments. As the intcr-aepnrtmental conference does not seem to be 
working on a voluntary basis, do you think it would bo better to have a* 
development advisory committee, purely advisory, meeting at fairly regular 
intervals, consisting, in so for ns you are concerned, of the Member of the 
Board of Revenue in clmrgo of Revenue, yourself as the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation and the Director of Agriculture, with a view to dismissing points 
on which consultation is necessary, such ns complying with anything that agri- 
culture requires, I mean a round tnble discussion at regular intervals to see 
which side has been doing what work? — Yes. !We aro quite ready to comply 
•with anything that the Agricultural Department requires. We merely want 
the information. 

14747. Professor Qanguli: Following Sir James MaoKennnVj question, 1 
should like to know what the function of the Irrigation Advisory Board { s? — 
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Them nre some in oiery della, and really their function is to Keep peace in 
-the place. 

1474S Who .ire the inemliois of these luigntion Advisory Boards? — They 
are vdlngeis They live in the ayaciit or have lands in it. 

3 17 Hi. You have nn Irrigation Advisory Boatd of which the Member of the 
Board of Keienue is a Member. The report simply tofers to tire Irrigation 
Advisory Boatd, hut it does not give us nny infoiinntion as to its function. 

It snv-, ' Irrigation Advisory Board consisting of five members, land- 

holders ” and so on. But I do not find liny details o! this particular Board? — 
I atn uot quite sine which Board is being spoken of. There are any number of 
them in the doltn. 

11750. You hale no Central Provincial Board of that nature? — No. 

11751. Are you rallying on nny research on the engineering «ido of 

Inigntion? I know you do not carry on any on the agricultural side?— I 

do not think there is nny subject on which there is any research at present. 

11702 In this note that has been submitted to ns, it is paid fliat the ulti- 
mate solution of tho problem of using water to the best ndvnntnge will be 
found only in the aysjem of charging for water by volume. Arc you carrying 
on any definite experiments to get some solution? — Wo tried to get some 
sort of result in eerinin areas, say in the Mopnd project. 

H753. So jou arc carrying on a certain amount of investigation? — Yes. 

3-175 J. Is that n productive project or a non-productive one?— It is a non- 
productive one, in the Neliore district. 

11755. In answering the question put by Sir Henry Lawrence, you said 
that jour last irrigation scheme vvns put into practice renlly 30 jenrs ago, 
did jou not? — Tho investigation was started for the TJppor Bbavani project 
more than 30 soars ago, I think. 

11750. It is the ln«=t Irrigation Scheme which jou have put into practice? 
~Wo have the Caurery-Mottur Scheme and the Fcriyar Schema also. 

11757. 30 jears ago?— Yes, 00 years ago, 

34T5S. Long before, tho date of tho Irrigation Commission? — Ye9. 

11750. Therefore, since llio recommendations of the Irrigation Commis- 
sion, no new scheme lias been put into operation? — Quito n good number. 
"The Diri pumping project, tho Folnvnrnm project, tho Nagavalli, tho Toludur, 
the Cauvery-Mctlur, etc,, all these were started. 

117C0. Up fo saj* 1925, since tho dato oi tho Irrigation Commission which 
was 1001, you have uot btarted new projects? You started the Cnuvcry- 
Mettur, the Polavarom. the Upper Bhnvnni, etc., only in 1925? All these 25 
yearn no new scheme has been put into operation? — Yes, some were started; 
the Div], the Nagavalli, are some of the bigger ones. 

14701. With regard to the system of water distribution prevailing in the 
Godnvnri and Kistna villages, could you give us some idea ns to how that 
sj^tem works?— We get flumes for a lnree number of jenrs and work up the 
quantity lequired for any particular month. We fix it in proportion to the 
lev ol of water and the wnter is let into the head sluices in that proportion. 
"The maximum qunntity of wnter provided is, roughly one cusec to CO acres. 

14762. Is this supply intermittent or continuous? — It is continuous in llio 
deltas. 

14703. You aim at a continuous flow? — Yes. 

14704. That is jour object? — Yes. 

14705. To what extent have yon succeeded in realising that object® — 
In Godavori and IBstna deltas it is continuous. 

14766. There is no inteiference or anything of the kind with your system 
of continuous flow-? — It is not possible. The automatic shutters on tho 
Kistna nnicut wore altered from 3 feet to 6 feet height in 1025. Slight fluc- 
-luntion oceuned in the KL«tna delta bofoie that and it has now ceased. 
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l*1767i As regards the Irrigation Panohayats, you say they ate not useful 
to the adihinistrntion. Wo have had information that the Foiest Panchoyata 
are helpful to the Forest Department; I wonder why the Irrigation Panohayats 
should not be sinulaily helpful to the Irrigation Department? — We do 
not find anj real difficulty. The ryots tlunlc or or their difficulties and bj 
putting them before the Panehayat each man explains to the other his on ii 
views and peace generally reigns. 

14768. Apart froir such advantages, jou would agree with me that the 
Irrigation Panehayat system lias a great deal of educational value? — Yes. 

14760. Can you give us an idea of the acieage under the tank irrigation? 
—I cannot, off-hand. I think it is something like 8 million acies. 

14770. I think you have a scheme for tank restoiation. How is that 
scheme woiking? — Theie aie a teiy large number of tanks in this Piosidemy 
in charge of the Revenue Department. Generolij speaking, we take eliaig’c 
of those that irrigate 200 acres and more. 

14771. Tlio tank iingation scheme is not under you? — No; the iirigation 
under tanks is not under us at all. Tank restoration parties work under the 
Public Works Department. At the 1923 retienohment the parties were cut 
down, but there is still Jth of the Presidency in which woilc remains to be done 
The work has been iu hand for ovei 00 years. 

14772. It is under the Revenue Department? — I suppose so; but lenlly 
under the villagers. 

14778. Really undei the villageis, under the administration of looal bodies? 
— Yes. 

14774. Who finances the local bodies?— We repair the tanks for the Revenue 
Department for minor works and the Public Works Department for major 
works. 

14776. Under your supervision? — Yes. 

14776. Mr. Calvert • When we lead that the Revenue aspects of a certain 
project me under examination, under w'hose examination is it? — Generally 
speaking the Revenue Dopaitment. 

14777. The finnncinl aspect is examined by them and not by you? — No, 
not by us. We make certain recommendations, but that is all. 

11778. The assessment and collection is done by the Revenue Department 
who also deal w’ith tte question of remission? You have no voice in that? — 
No. 

14779. Do you not think there is some loss of levenue arising from the 
fact that the assessment is not done by the agency responsible for tlie finan- 
cial aspeot? — I alwajs hold that we have not charged nearly enough for water. 

14780. But if tho assessment were done by your department which is 
responsible for the financial success, would you not exercise greater oare in 
getting the revenue in P — I should think it is possible ; I do not know anything 
about the system in the Punjab. 

14781. We are told that leading landholders aie put on the Iriigation 
Advisory Boards. Do the landholders who lead in agriculture also lend in the 
economic use of water? — I do not leinember what Advisory Boards are refeired 
to; there are some special ones. 

14782. In the villages? — I imagine they lead in the area irrigated teally. 

14783. They do not lead from your point of view? — Not necessnrilv. 

14784. In this Presidency tho charge for water is levied out of the piofits 
of ownership and tho occupier of the land, tho man who uses the water, pays 
nothing for it. Does that atiike \ou as a logical wav of doing things'?- I 
do not know j it is a revenue question ; I have never considered it. 

14785. Do you not think that tlio man who uses tho water should pay fot 
it?— It sounds well. 
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14786. You will probably get a higher revenue if the man who use* the 
•water pays for it aud if he pays, for it he will piobnbly make a bettei use 
of it? — Yes. 

14787. What is the objection to making the actual usei of the water paj 
foi it? — I do not know how the Bevenue Department arranges these matters; 
we have nothing to do with them; we only do the engineeiing. 

14788. The figures supplied, speaking roughly, suggest that the old pro- 
ductive works work out at a capital cost Of Bs. 19 per acre irrigated? — Some of 
them, yes; that is about the price of the Godavari delta. 

14789. And for these new schemes which have been discussed the capital 
cost will work out ft Bs 100 to 180 per ncre irrigated? — Some unfortunate 
•ones cost Bs 607 an acte and pay a return of 0'16 per cent, 

14790. Then the levenue works out loughly at about Bs. 5 to 6 per acre 
on tho figures supplied? And the cost of maintenance of the staff is about 
15 por acio? — Yes, somewlieie about that. 

14791. When we are told that productive works yield 11 per cent, does 
ahnt 11 per cent, include or exclude interest charges P — It includes them. 

14792. Out of that 11 per cent the interest charges have to be first met 
before you get anything under profit? — Yes. 

14793. So this difference between the capital cost per acre irrigated by new 
and old works will invoice a very big difference in the interest charges per 
acre? — Yes. 

14794. The old works come to about Bs. 19 nnd the new ones to Bs. 100 
or Bs. 180 or even more, so that the interest charges on the capital cost per 
acre irrigated will be higher in the new schemes? — Yes. 

14795 The Chairman • What do you estimate as the increase in the cost of 
construction of these new works?— 73 per cent. 

14790. ilfr. Calvert: You told us that you estimated the value of the water 
at about Bs. 25 per ncre Hare you worked out the cost of irrigation 
from wells per acre? — -No, we have nothing to do with that. The Revenue 
"Department look after that. 

14797. You linve no lough idea as to what the cultivator has to pay? — 
"No. The biggest we have is the Divi pumping project and we only get 1 to 
•2 per cent. The smaller scheme* must he paying far less. 

14798 About Bs. 25 an acre? — Yes; it might be. 

14799. On your unproductive works nre the inteiest charges accumulated 
and debited to the work and not mitten off to famine funds P — Yes; all the 
accounts figures are to he found in the annual Administration Beport of the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department; jou will find them in 
-that Beport, page 73, the total sum charged nnd so on. 

14800. You told one of my colleagues that you are carrying on no research 
into tlio water question? — •Piactically nothing; no. 

14801. Does that mean that tho Irrigation Department is not interested 
in such questions as the movements of water in sub-soil by leakage? — You 
get very little of that in this Presidency us compared with the Punjab. There 
is hardly any leakage. 

14802. Practically no wantage? — Haidly any; the sub-soil vvatei table is 
bo high. 

14803. It is not a very burning question? — No; it never has been a question 
hero. 

14801. Mr. Kamat: With zegaid to the minimum quantity of water 
lequired for growing sugarcane, you say that you have found in this Presidency 
70 inches to be the aveiage? — I do not know really; we do not measure it »t 
si's it is only more c* les= a gne*s from what 1 know of the facts. 
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14805, So it was purely a guess and no experiments Imre been made 9 — 
No experiments knvo been made in the Public Woiks Department. 1 - 

14800. Weio any experiments made by the Agricultural Department? — I do 
not know. 1 believe they mndo lots of experiments on cotton and suaaicnno 
in connection with the quantity, but 1 do not know much about it, 

14807. Did they e\er write to jour department about the minimum quan- 
tity oi v at or lequirud for growing sugarcane? — 1 do not lomembor lint mg got 
tlm information ; I do not know. 

14808. Sir Henri Lawrence: What do jou ton-idei a leasonable capital 
outlay per acre of irrigated ntea? — t. should -ay it vou charged sonmw bete tu 
the neighbourhood of R«. 15 per aero for water, Its. 200 to 250 an ac>u would 
not be unreasonable. 

11809. Mr. Calvert: Capital eost of the imptovement? — Capital cost of the 
new works. 

11810. Sir Jtcnrii Lawrence: That is assuming vou get Rs. 15 per ncie?~ 
Yes. ' 

11811. But the amount ordinntily charged now does not exceed this on 
the now ptojects? — -No. "Wo are putting Rs. 15 on the Cautery project; that 
is the fitst time we late put anything uppioacliiug the value of switci as an 
assessment. 

14812, And has there been any enquiry made, whether the rjots would pav 
Rs. 15? — Wheroter 1 hato asked them they sold they would pat up to Rs. 20 
and were willing to jut. 

14818. Yon hate made onquhios? — Yes, m tlic Kistna pioject n long while 
before the War. Tim actual assessment put in for the puiject was Its. 7-8-0 
and it did not quite pay. 

11814. Where is this dam on tho Kistna? At SaugatneswaramV — llmt is 
ono of thorn; the nthci one is about 55 miles up-ttenm from Bezwada. 

14815. Sanpame-wnram is the dam ubovo tho junction of Tungnbhndia 
and Kistna?-— I thin! so; I was on tho other project, on tho low ci one; so I 
know- oil about that one. 

14818. Is there any doubt whothcr the water available for these two piojeets 
would he sufficient for both?— "Tho 'rungnblmdra and tho Kistua. 

1181”. Tho water nupply for tho Tungahlmdra would not cut off the water 
cupply for the Kislr.n project?. — No. 

14818. That is quite certain? — It is entirely independent. 

14819. You mentioned that 20 jonrs nco the Government of Mudra- came 
to the conclusion tl at black soil could not be iirigated. That was one of the 
reasons for abandoning somo of the projects? — We did not actually abandon 
tho Tungnbhnilia. Wo tried to bring it through lands tlmt were not black; 
that concerned only two-fifths of the area. 

14820. That was (he decision taken in 1908?-— Somewhere tibout that time. 

14821, At that time was the Agrieulturnl Department functioning? — I do 
not know; it was net funotioning very obviously, I think. 

14822. Would jou bo surmised to heai tlmt the Agrieulturnl Dej, ailment 
considers that bind; coil lana con ho irrigntod? — Quite. 

14820. You would be surprised? — Yes. 

14821. 1 am told that thoy are prepared, on the re-idis of their recent 
o\pMwu>»tSj to aIiow you ttuvl it is possible to work tlmt some Innd, fao that tho 
objection to the Tungabhndrn project would disappear?— Then we can piobablj 
Teduec its eosl by about GO per cent; it will take the canals ilnough hundreds 
of milos of feitHe laud. 

* V field of sugarcane <s nnlv an incident in a punounding of pmldj lnr>d 
tmd would not have its supply specially measured. There me no laigo bloc) « 
of sugarcane eroji wlieio measurements would he possible. 
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14823. Do you not think it trill be reasonable to consult the Agricultural 
Deportment now on its further experience? — There is much waterlogging on 
black soil m Kumool and Cuddappah. 

14826. I think it vould be a good thing to consult the deportment? — Yes. 

14827. The Ram of Parlahimedi: Cnn you tell tho Commission what is the 
oi eo under second cror irrigated by canals and tanks?— No; I am afraid not. 
You may find it probably in the levenue reports. 

14828. What are ilio irrigation charges levied under first clnss sources? — 
It lanes according to the soil. The Bevenuo Department is concerned with it; 
iv e do not have anything to do with the revenue. 

14829. You do not fix the lates at all? — Not at all. 

14830. How do you pieparo a scheme? — We have a revenue officer on special 
duty to advise the tales that should be put on when we draw up the estimates. 

14831. Sir Ganqa Ram: Who is the final authority to pass these projects 
technically? Are you the final authority? — There is the Inspector General of 
litigation at Delhi. 

14832. Who passes the technical side of these projects costing crores? — I do 
not know. 

14833. Do you know whether the Secretary of State asks any Consulting 
Engineer about it? — No, they could not give any useful information. 

14834. Have they abolished that system? — I do not know' if ever there 
was one. In the case of the Kistnn and Tungabhadra projects no Engineers 
in London were consulted. 

14835. Barring Mr. Harris, no one was consulted? — Sir John Benton came 
down here and he was consulted. 

14830. How much water do you lose from the canal head to the field by 
absorption and evape ration?— In the delta irrigation not more than 5 per cent. 
In the Punjab it is somewhere about 60 and 70 per cent. 

14837. It is 60 per cent? — W o do not get nny such loss. 

14888. The Chairman : The humidity of the air prevents evaporation? — Yes. 

14839. Sir Ganga Ram: That is only evaporation. In the tanks how- much 
do you lose? — Between 6 and 7 feet a year, by evaporation. 

14810. Our expeuence is one-eighth of an inch per day. Have you made 
anv leseaieh as to what proportion of water is required ior each crop, cholam, 
paddy, etc.? — We grov paddy, we have only wet crops; no cholam is grown 
m the delta. 

14811. No other crops?— There are other crops but they are insignificant 
when compared with paddy. 

14842. Have you coiried on any research as to what proportion is required 
for each, crop? — We know what is required for paddy. 

14848. That is all you know; you know nothing about other crops? — No, 
because there is practically no other crop. 

148 14. Professor Ganguloe : Do you undertake soil surveys of tho area which 
you propose to serve by a project? — The soil survey is undeitalcen by the 
Bevenue Depnitment, 

14815. Not by yov? — Not by the engineers. 

14846. Sir Ganga Pam: Gould you give us the cost of the Divi scheme; 
what would it cost you to dam the watei ? — The capital cost is 23 lakhs of 
rupees; maintenance is Bs. 5 an acre. 

14847. - ! only want to know tho recurring cost? — Maintenance is Bs. 5 an 
. acre; I think there are about 06,000 acres. 

1 want to know why it is so expensive; it is nothing like that in the 
O Punjab. 

14848. The Chairman: Is evaporation an important source of loss in your 
canals? — Not in tho canals; in tho tanks of couise it is very great. 
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14810, Hoes th* late ot evnpointion vary with the humidity of the jut? — 
Wo do not know thftt, but we do lenow that it is a little over 0 feet in tho 
year. 

14830, You do not regard ovnpmation ns n fixed quantity? — It is serv 
nearly fixid. It is between ft and 7 feet any u line in tlih Presidency. 

I 1831. lfave vju any experience of co opointivo clearing of silt from the 
nnnoi channels by i.ycts? — No; I think nor. 

1 1 £">2. You do not know of any co-operative organisation directed to clear- 
ing silt? — No. 

148<>ft, The Ttaja of Parlaltiinttli: is it done entirely by the department? — 
We have a short closure of channels, and «c cannot leave it to persons who 
might he keen on a ptufit. 

J4834. Tiny have to depend entirely on Got eminent 1 — Ye-. 

1483ft, Tht Chuirnu.n: You cull the Upper Hhavani scheme a dry scheme? 
—The Uppct Him «ni scheme is a diy rein me. 

H850 Is it the first dry scheme that you have had in the Presidency? — Yes. 

1 1877. Unite you or any officer of your department ins<*sti>.Ptid dty schemes 
flaw here in India?— I believe the senior meinbci oi the Hoard of Revenue 
■went to die Punjab especially for tho ptirpe sc. 

148,18. Not to examine the technical side?— No*, the financial side, 

349.70. Whnt abm 1 . the technical side? — No one lias been sent yet. 

ItfiftO. Would it not be useful for than to send one? — I think it might 
bt> done. 


(The Illinois withdrew.) 
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Dr. P. SUBBARAYAN, M. L. C., Zamindar of Kumaramangalam, 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ItrsFUicn. — (o) I think there ought to bo a Central Research 
Bureau under the control of the Government of India which would deal with 
crops w Inch are common to all Provinces, as that would go to conservation of 
energy, and will also be cheaper than having research in each Province. But 
with legard to crops which are special to each Province the research ought to 
be by provincial experts nb nnder such circumstances it will be impossible for 
the central body to apply itself to such matter. 

The condition of tho Indian farmer is such that I think there ought to bo 
an attempt into finding tho valuo of traditional methods of agriculture and 
of the advantages of indigenous theories. The Indian farmer as is the case 
with farmers of all countries is extremely conservative, nnd oven more so than 
in other countries nnd is slow to assimilate new methods, nnd so if some method 
which would combine both the modern scientific and the indigenous method 
could bo found it will he a great advantage to the pi ogress of agriculture. 

(6) I do not think theie has been sufficient pi ogress in the matter of intro- 
duction of improved cotton such ns Cambodia, and I think an attempt ought 
to be made to educate the ordinary farmer about tho advantages of this variety 
of cotton over the indigenous variety. I know nttempts have been made to do 
this, but I think there ought to be a greater stimulus given to this. 

(c) I do not think the Agncultural Department has paid sufficient attention 
to lift ii rigation which is what the farmer in my parts greatly depends upon, 
nnd I think an investigation which would go to make it more scientific will be 
of great advantage. 

Question- 2— Aomcoi.tuiut. Education. — fi> I do not think that enough 
institutions or teachers for agricultural education exist at present. But this 
is leally duo to tho apathy of tho fannois themselves who owing to lack of 
education aie not able to take advantage of agricultural education. Tho 
present schools and the College at Coimbatore draw their pupils from the 
middle classes and the pupils of these schools and college me after the com- 
pletion of tlioir education largely drafted into Government servico. 

(ii) From wliat I have said above it will be seen there is no such necessity 
till the farmer classes have at least become acquainted with the three R’s. 

(iii) I think it would lie best for them to he drawn from the agricultural 
classes because they would be able to really understand tlic wants and enter 
into tho psychology of tho class they come from. 

(tv) This question 1ms boon partly answered by my answer to the first 
question. In the present circumstances, I think the attendance is as satis- 
factory as can he got because tho pupils really look to being Demonstrators 
under Government employ. 

(v) As stated aboye tho main incentive in this Province to study ngilculturo 
is Government employment, and pupils who enter agricultural schools .ire 
those who have been failures in other walks of life. 

(vi) As far as I know tho pupils are not drawn from tho agricultural classes, 
but from the urban classes whoso main object is Government employment. 

(viit) (a) There has been nn improvement in this respect and I find that 
nature study is made a compulsory subject now in elementary classes, and 
generally pupils arc taught to observe for themselves which is as it should be. 

(6) As for as I know there is no such system by which pupils in schools 
have plots of their own for learning elementary principles of agriculture. I 
think it would bo a very good thing to hare such a system of plots as it would 
give an agricultural bins to elementary education which will be a very good 
thing in a countiy like India which is mainly dependent on agriculture. 
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(r) J do not think this will bo n * cry good thins. ns I think a pood elemen- 
tary education K nece-sury before n hoy could bo taught ndinncid methods of 
agriculture, and uliool farms a ill only he necessary tor that pin pose, *o 
while a<U nesting school plots 1 mn against school farm-. 

(•x) At I hate said above majority of tho students trim have studied agri- 
enltnre In tlm Province are absorbed into Got eminent sen no. 

(s) 7 think ii aid be best if middle class students nho pass our of Goiern- 
ment whool* and college;, oi ngrituilturc are encouraged to take tip fanning ns 
their profft-sion. Ibis could be done if Government w ill gm* them ihirl ha<t 
of lands, and landholders alto encourage them by gittng gift ot waste land” 
at nominal rents to begin with. 

fa- i) As far as I am aware there has been no attempt in this Provinee in 
this dircetion. 

(giG This as I have said before is a great want and I think n system of 
part-time schools, and night schools might sohe this problem. It really 
requires a band of educated youths who will devote their timo for this purpo-c-. 
of i cal social amelioration. 

Mii) (n) I think it is time that a system of compnlsory education wn- 
introdueed, becanse a® I have said above, if the fanner is to gniu any advant- 
age from modern methods of ngrieulture he must fir-.t of all he ••dueated. and 
this can only be done by compulsion. The Piemen Hrj Psluc.it ion Act in tbii 
Province empowers loeal bodies to levy a re i.nd to introduce rorq ukiou 
but it has been a dead letter qs few lo-nl bodic- bate adopted compulsion. 
The Province Is vast, and the population being distributed in smnll villages 
It is not an esey proposition (/> introduce ccnipul'ion but I think the time has 
come when acme attempt ought to bo made, and this can I think only be dene 
by Government nceney. as local bodies n-o npatlicfie. Fir-pie in this country 
base become accustom, d 'o bo spoon-fed on all master* by the Gov. mment and 
so in this matter tho initiative must come from tho Government. 

(6) In tho mntter of finance, the Government ns I have «nhl above, already 
pos-ews tlie power to levy an cdueal ion ce-.* and I think it is but right that the 
Gm eminent j.hould spend rnoro money mi rural edneatinn ns most of the pro- 
vincial revenue arises out of taxes paid by tlie rural population which has too 
long been applied to the benefit of tho urban population, and it is time tie- 
Government thought a little of the rural folk. 

Qnsnov .1 — J)i 'nos-sTnvnnv jvsb J’rnPAt.ANiu. — <u> In tin- Province 
demonsti aliens bv Agricultural Department emplovtvs h.iio In's’ll -mtcessiui 
in instilling into the farmers, the ads outages of iniprmed methods of culti- 
vation. The demonstration farms of the Government hate not 1-eon io much 
or a siuf ht cause there Rre t<io few of tin m, and liesidts the cultiv.itois hate 
not the enpitnl to copy methods which hate provi-J surre-sful in these farms, 

(M 1 think there ought to be more Demonstrators who eulild go louud and 
influence the ryofs_ by per-onal talks, nnd bv showing them the practical 
effects oi adopting improved methods. Jt will fie better if the Demonstrators 
ore drown from tlie el.tss to trim it tlm eoltivaton, belong. 

(t) As i have suggested above if the Demonsti, it ors Come of the class t« 
w liith the cultivators belong I think it will instil more confidence in ilieiu and 
they tuny b« induced to adopt methods suggested by such Demonstrators. 

(il) In this l’tovime the single seedling system of paddy cultivation has 
been suece-sfnl and many ryots hove adopted the sy-teln because it has been 
demonstrated to them that die yield is greater when this sy-ieta is followed. 
The use of improtod ploughs on the other hand has not caught on with the 
ryots, becanse they haie not understood tin* advantages rnnicried by the u-u 
of such ploughs, nor have they the capital to u«e them l«- \an-e nidi ploughs 
require bigger draft cattle, and the cuUhatois have not the wherewithal to 
purrl.a«o such entile. 

Qrntiov 4 . — Aomimstbatjow — to) A« I have stated in my answer to 
question 1, 1 think there ought to in* a Central lie-earth Bureau," which would 
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be able to undertake experiments in matteis that are common to all Provinces 
and thereby a\ oid duplication of work. I know thoro is a Central Board of 
Agriculture, but I think the Provinces me suspicious of interfeience by the 
Central Government as there is gradually growing a feeling of provincialism 
in India which has been accelerated by the Montngue-Chclmsford Reforms. 
Inspite of this I think the Provinces realise the importance of a Central Insti- 
tute like the one at Pusa and the ono for votonnaiy research at Muktesar, 
and these institutions nre certainly being taken ndiantage of for training 
advanced students of this Province. I think there ought to be frequent 
meotings of the provincial heads of tho departments concerned with the Agii- 
cultural Aduser of the Central Gos eminent a Inch would certainly facilitate 
co-ordination of work. 

(b) Yes, I think it would bo cheaper nnd bottoi if there he a central staff 
of experts under the Government of India who would be able to work out 
problems that are common to all Provinces. I think such is the idea behind 
the Institutes at Pusa and at Muktesar. I think such stall of exports could 
be lent to the Piovmces for carrying out any special experiments Hint may 
be ot peculim intei est to a Province and not of all-India interest. To give 
an example, improied inigatioual facilities is a matter which is necessanly 
a subject common to all India, and it will bo best if the staff of experts in this 
matter is an all-India ouo who could go round to Provinces who require their 
help and aduse the Pionneial Government about the best way in which the 
natural waters that are in existence may bo harnessed to tho advantage of the 
agricultural population of the Province. Such experts must bo naturally 
under tlio conti ol of tho Cential Government, hut when their services aro 
lent to a Province as suggested above they ought then to act under the direct 
supervision of tho Ifcnd of tlio dejinrtment of tho Provincial Government con- 
cerned with the experiment. 

(c) (i) As things stand at present I think tho seivicos ooncemed nre doing 
their best to be of use to the cultivators but I think thoro ought to be nn in- 
creased staff in both departments if they are to prove useful to tho develop- 
ment of agriculture in the Province. 

(tv) I am not sufficiently acquainted with transport facilities to effectively 
answer this question, but I know the existing railways nre not enough for the 
tianspoit of agricultural pioduce, as they sorve urban commercial interests 
rather than mral agiicultural intei ests. India being a vast countiy with a 
nairow sea belt, oxcept for purposes of export, I do not think steamers play 
an important part in the matter of transport. 

(tit) In the matter of roads, although tho rural classes pay a large amount 
of cess to local bodies, I do not think that facilities to tlio adi antago of the 
agricultural classes are being affoided in sufficient compensation to tlio cess 
they pay, and from expeiienco of loads in my own district I think a sustained 
eflort ought to he made to givo every villago in the Province a road which 
will connect with the trunk load. I think there ought to he a Rond Board 
a® in England which will see that effective communications aio provided to 
sene the interests of the rural population. 

(ti>) I do not think the Meteorological Department is of any use to the 
agiieulturist not because of its defect, hut because thfe ngricultuiist is not 
educated enough to take advantage of tho information given by tho depnit- 
ment, and its usefulness to tho agiieulturist will grow with the increase of 
facilities of education. 

(v) Hoio again the Postal Depnitment is not of much uso to the agiicul- 
turist, because lie is not able to wiitc hirasolf, but through the village scribe. 
Moie use is being made of this department by the viilageis who aro thus 
coining into touch with the outside w orld. 

(si) Telegraphs and wireless I am afraid aie not of much use to tho mral 
population, and it is looked on by them ns a wonderful thing to be used only 
by tlie rich, though with the giowth of education they will begin to see the 
use of these for the mnikoting of theii produce. 
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Question o. — Financf -—(a) I am afraid at present ns fnr ns this Piovinco 
is concerned cultivators. <trc vety much in the lmnds of moneylenders nud from 
my pcrronnl knowledge I ran stale flint in the raso of '■omo of the ryots most 
of their crop yield goci to pay mutely the inteie't on the mlvanres they hate 
taken front such JnDiioytemler . So (hero ought to he a system by which easy 
credit could bo obtained for pmpnses of ngiieulture. J think this e.m only 
be dono by means of co-operative credit. A system which will he nn.ilagous 
to the methods followed by the Irish Agricultural Orgnni'.ition Po fifty will ho 
the he-t thing for this Proviinc fm lmth short and loop turn ciodits 

lb) At prs-mit the »y -tem of larcmi is n -ourie of mriuptinn among tho 
subordinate officials. Rome of tin -i* i".frnet more tJian £> pot tent, of the 
advances. To pel rid of this tormptinn 1 suggi it th.l the ,idv antes ought to 
be paid direct to the borrowers liy tint Res emu* Divinnmd Olbteic. 

In respect of advrw«**, for well sinking the edimatc"! are generally prepared 
-according to tin* • ehcduU* of met maintained in ofEc-M ’I he estimated amount 
nertirdi-itt to such relied nlc tomes very hicb and generally the applications me 
rejected on the ground tb.it * «*nrity olbrod is not sufficient for tho 
advance. It s. ill be ’totter if the < suinutc > are prepared a* cording to tntes 
prevalent in tlio neighbourhood. T id.** micro,! that there tintuld la* a com- 
mittec of non-vflU inis to tK the value 1 of lands to ho improved, as they would 
have a (tetter knowledge of the saleable value of the lands to lie inipioved. 

At present the mlvanres me payable in *wo or more instalments vvhirli 
make 1 , the farmer.! generally- decline to have reeom * e to inretivt loan'. I think 
there is ho leason why the full amount should not he paid at once, when tlm 
olReer- nro satisfied that tho ceenriiy offered is Riiffieient, 

QitstJo.v ti.- -Aemte rt Ti'RU, l»:ni trrn»M **.— (»») ti) rsnally in the villages 
in this Province the wain cause of (-arrowing by cultivate! is for the purpose, 
of marriage*, am! fen*ts at which the ngricultuiKt is npt to spend more than 
hu ran afford. Hut he abo 1 sorrows for the pmpnu*< of buying teed, draught 
cattle and ngtieultur.it Implements. 

fit") The usual * otin r of credit is the ullage moneylendor whoso into of 
infetest is ftbnormally high. With the growth uf ro operative! credit, tho vil- 
lagers an* slowly learning that they could borrow nt it clieaper rate of interest 
from such roriotict. 

tiii) Tho udt it at or finds it hard to pay Inemt-e lie has borrowed more than 
lie (an afford to borrow for economical piirp»*>'«, and also from rapacious 
moneylomtorn wlm-e rate of intciest is «mcb that the income is linrdly enough 
to pity* it : beside- he is so poor, and hi, maigm of *.m«g is so limited that Jie 
nevci saves enough to In* able to repay any poition of tin* capital, 

\b) I think it best that a law might to he passed t,v whhli the rale of interest 
could be kept down and tho tnensme ought to he eif a moie Mringcnt elm meter 
than (lie present t’snriou« Loans A< t. 1 think there ought also to la* a ineai urc 
by ninth the farmer could ivdccm mortgages nud for Ibis purpose < o-opei alive 
credit will again be vvtftil. 

(r) It would be a very good thing if the fi-e tight of nlietmiion vmild lio 
taken ttwny ftom farmers ns then the temptation to borrow for purpo'c" of 
man inge, etc., will bei Ins lie ought esrtiunly be rvstmined Iroin mortgaging 
or .selling his pioperty for uncotniomio proposes, nit h as bouowing for ronv* 
riagev and feasts. 1 think the cyi.lom o( non-ternifnahlc mortgage* ought cor- 
iainly 1m proliihited bcuvu e that does not t cully conduce to the advancement 
of agriculture. 

QrrsTiov 7.-— b’luovr \ r\i ios* or Houhnc.i. — to) T think a legislative 
measure ought to be adopted by which division ol lauded property could bo 
stopped, it certainly docs detract iiom applying improved methods of agi i- 
culture, .is it would bo well-nigh impossible to adopt new methods in my 
small holding 1 . The objection may he that Ibis snggi <di»n rut, against the 
Hindu Law of suet e-sion, hut ionic system ought to h« dovued hr which the 
income and not the land could he divided. Co-operative holding of land might 
prevent excessive sub-division of land. 
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fM The tendency of pnitvtion among small farmers js veiy gieat, and gene- 
rally alter the death ot a father Ins sons prefer to dmde and live separately 
each hating ins small holding. Barely if ever is theie a tendency to combine 
holdings This can only be oicicome by co-operative method of fanning by 
which piofits and not land need be divided. 

«•) I think legislation is necessary to deal with the property of minors, so 
that then guaidinns might borrow m older that then lands could be put to 
piopei use dunng their minority and improvements effected. The same faci- 
lities of bon owing toi put poses of improvement ought also he given to widows 
with life mtetests. and to poisons in charge of property belonging to peisons 
legally incapable. I think it will ho best if disputes with regard to division 
among bi others could be kept out of couit and settled b> means of ai Inflation 
as this method does lead to a lot of waste of money which often results in the 
loss of the holding itself. Generally I would advocate the method of aibitra- 
non m all such disputes ns in a poor country like India litigation is too costly 
and the land will he better if it could he freed from the gamble of litigation, 
and money be sated to the tnimer, which would be well applied to improve the 
methods of cultivation and the holding itself. 

Question 8. — Iwiigatiox. — (a) I would suggest that the district of Salem 
ought to he hi ought under the Mettui project, as oiiginally tlie distiict was 
included undei the scheme and though I am not an export I have been assured 
by expei ts that it is possible for Salem to benefit by the scheme, and as tho 
district is known for its had seasons it will ho .1 groat boon if the water of 
the Cauvery which luns through part of tho district could bo harnessed for 
the benefit of the people. 

(i) Yes. The Mettiir scheme will lead to a perennial canal. 

(it) There nie quite a number of tanks in the district, but they depend so 
much upon the rainfall which has been a failure during tho last five jears. 

(in) The enme lemmks m the answer above applies to this system of irri. 
gauon, because heio again the sufficiency of water in the wells depends so much 
on the mins. When the rainfall has been normal in the Snlem district both 
tank and well irrigation has boon of immense inluo to the cultirntor, hut m 
seasons of scarcity this somce of irrigation fails. Some system onght to be 
devised by which at least well iingation could ho made independent by deepen- 
ing of wells, which might make the springs more active, and for this financial 
assistance will ho' necessary. 

(b) I think tlieie ought to bo co-operation between the Agricultuial anil 
Irrigation Depaitments m the inntter of supply of canal water: because then 
alone can a cultivator get sufficient water for his crop. I am not acquainted 
with canal irrigation to make any suggestions under other heads 

Question* 9. — Sons. — (e) There nio large tracts of land colored with puckly 
peais and these lands can bo given to tenants assessment free so that they 
could clear it of. prickly pern's and so leclaim the land and make it useful for 
agricultural pui poses. 

Question 10. — FwiTiMSEns. — (a) On tho whole I think the Indian cultivator 
is sufficiently acquainted, with the uso of natural manures, but ho has hardly 
any knowledge of artificial feitilisers. I think there ought to be demonstra- 
tions sliowiug the lalue of applications of artificial manures. J do not think 
sufficient nttempts base been made in this direction. 

{r) I do not tlunk theie has been sufficient imestigations on these heads in 
our Frounce. 

(/) Cowdnug is a good natural manure and the cultivator knows it very 
well, but it is largely used ns fuel in town-.. J think this ought to be pi evented 
by making it penal to use cow dung ns fuel. If that is not possible then the 
Agricultural Department ought to make tlie people undei stand what a valuable 
manure cow dung is and other substitutes for cow dung as fuel ought to be made 
easily available so that the temptation to use cowdung ns fuel could be nioided. 

Qufstion* 14 — Imotifmfxts.— (a) I think an attempt ought to be made to 
devise agricultural implements of an improved type which will he accessible to 
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ibo fnrinor nt n price tmpm-od^plouBh. Venn£ ho °teHf- 

oxoinplo, no fainter in m>^ d it!rL i r„ toS*™ ^Xmd 


could bo eoiisoiidntod nud run ° n .™-W ™ { ^ 'mSnory For iho pwrpvc 
for such iocioiiOs to buy nntl uso implored (inti new mncinnerj 

and improved implement*!. 

(c) T know of no Mich difficulties. 

QutsnoN 15. — VnKniNAiiv. — to) 1 think it «hould be independent »»♦ theie 
micbt to be some -j^lem of co.oidin.nion between the two departments. 

(b) ft) I lliink bore dispensni ic*. me untbr total bodice, and T think «n th*' 
whole they nro doing thoir work effectively. 

(ii) Dispensaries nrc only oMnblj“hod in places whore they got a special 
Govornmont, grant, and as far a-, J know tin* Government in recent years hat a 
done all they can to increase the number oi dispemnrie**, 

tin) 1 lliink it will bo better if these dispensaries arc transferred to the 
Piovincinl fjoi eminent ; as I Feel as they finance ino-t of them Huy nt«* r 
possess a real contiol over tlieni, 

(e) (i) I Jo not think the agriculturist** make as mm b u*o of the dispi nsnnr- 
as they ought to anil this is really due to want of education. When that i- 
remedied they will then be in a position to tale nd\ Milage of <«teli dispf lueirie*- 
(H) Tho tcmnrks to ci) ahos a nppply with equal force. 

(if) I am afraid the farmers understand very little about contagion, t 
think legislation on the question of notification, segregation and destruction 
of caunsies is very ueceasmy if disease* are to ho prevented fnnn i prr uling 
by means of contagion. Existing conditions 1 think can he improved if the* 
tanner by means of lectures mid t inctnas be taught the danger/, that me 
prevalent by the spread of contagion, 

(0) Yes. I think tiieie is room for ri *. .itc*1i info further dhwisc* as affect- 
ing cattle, 

(1) nntl <ii) T think this might to be done by th** expansion oi the >Fukfo»nr 
Institute ns that would conduce to r«nts*.r\ation «>f energy rather that, b\ 
provincial agoimy. 

' M n , mI f P ecif ' 1 NHmu'hei should W conducted bv the* 

officers of the Muktesnr Institute. 

{*) I am in favour of tlm appointment of o Vetciuimy Offices with 

the Government of Judin, ns he will he useful in c/Kirdinating proviminl \iv*ri 
Qmsttot: 16,—Aytiut,^ ttuitouciinw-io t *>i 1 think there might to he <] 
° ffor i n , 1 {]w ""I'm'fmem oi the hr.*od- of liv<*t£k a' ] V| 
f r ,M,V< V W * met With gie..t smvu s, and neitf.et I, me the* 


......e u.e iiosi m uus J-rovince toward- ihe Jn.pit 

he ielt it very difficult to maintain his conic la, t rear wimr <» {},„ ; ”Y’; 

TL?'i m '"-d* *" '«• "’<w* mL 



I do not know bow far Thh iT 11 7 •* MntW 

T’aihrjnr mentioned above Uh tried his hard n? ' ,in ^ 
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(iii) 1 thuds proph* n.nvt Imp t unpin to f'f't lid of mtilc* tlm hns-e had thrir 
ii < ’flip took would ortainK huotim )mtt»*j if ii'nti-. rnttlo turo tlr'trnjed. 

ic) Jn tin* f*»lom <li*-u kt the ip is t'fflpffiUs a /odd* r > horSftjro in tlm montha 
nf Jiili, Atij'it't, K|i>* uihct and OtU*>» r. Hut tor the !*t.l titrpp jetr, iy.viitj» 
to tli« inihui of rniii thru* liu* In* n it fodtl* r thoit tpo for a touch Iopri r Him*, 
'llu* i.itiU* Imi wo i>t tlii» )«r<*I«ti; , p’l -lun l.ipo hnsn nlinu t <<*a-*»*d to i ti't a ml 
f.irinf p* on '*11111)' tlu :ti ot j»r»**i*o< fll vrr nominal prm* >. 

«< ) 1 think if inttl*s(ir*<-fllii,t t» pnpidiri’rd, anil iltr* }orj>* i 1 indhold» ' louts' 
*,» ** -0 i * Ini* * i-ori'i in that non Id lx, it Bon’d iwt ns n j>tinnln« 

•..ii.v.K i '< ttitii; *t Imttir '(ml* m < tfllt «iid i.Iipii llnj Kkr mt* rf t m ihit 
llu *iimld »w , ii*'illi ttj t*i oil* t) p | tolileiti of fi«ld« tw it ill. 

Qt tsTto* 17 — \< t let iti I’M Knt -tl'ti *■ t«| 1 flunk on rut ftv<!ue;i m lay 

*li tin* •) iiilmntnr lia* vrrk til his !.*p<! for i limit t> month-, in tin* ye r, At ’ 
I'ori in 'uni* pinuiit/ fat tom-* to i >*' xtum t>‘ tln*m mok I'lilp’oj jus 1 t i*t 
■.turn iIiiuiir tho «lvt tivivi, hut tin n. jin its of tin 1 1 nro idt« and do not! ut!» 
t*i< no t «t tho t li-to *>01110 in t|u n* *»• tK’r < rltle nMsli fro ti<v.r n it wed 
t.« .mr.sultmnl mu ».t it loti* to pi' *"tl* for l.tir ( imiltR tht>‘r f”n product) 
ss ln< U l).i> lu«n Uunph' hj nuTtlmti t« tho 1 1 ir* { radix as station. 

i) i I think tt m i'I -> tors kuh! tlds'e if nti\ >nt iiliar,) indtoti.v it Jn'iml 
•ilinh < mhl hit i ->*t!v run hand in hand uith tin* main imlu'trj oi a*!ri"tiltnrft 
n il si mild (.*n to mid In tin |>ri>*|i!Uli of tlm t ult lint or olio ssoidl hirooo 
tht'ii h* able to nfiplv more tnjdtal to hi" land. 1 think kand-spinnltifi is nn 
industry n lui h i oiild eu*ds >m undo a *tiVnli*s"y industry If-crine il’« npri- 
• itlimbf in ii>j part Ilf tlm »-«rld did Mhos this n» still idinr) C*e> Itputtnn Itl 
tlm old dm .. ami it only doappevud mih tip’ i* mine of mill jam, llti* iio.r 
»ln< Imi hunt maul in a ullepo thr*- in ties from ii'i* anil tin* pioplo are 
tiikint*. to tt null 11111111’ M>i 1 it has lm> n n i ipm of K pirn* ilm otiUiwtlPin 
mini mifl-fttim* ’ut nil*.’ of (Itl* lininrontnldp to von, nt*d tlm jnrtt o in' do 
Irt tlm jmoidi' round h>» 1 m on ui'ini into tbdlt In* ih*> ira.ittr* roimd nKud tho 
i t’ln li it* * 1 ( rto tui nl-o p.'rUtliim rtiUiwitors. Soi*p of tlm nprit*uknri r ts 
♦hi i ” !'•<'* hate l*fi*n I uiphi to nc no tin* j rrn mad* lo their tumult folk into 
tio'h l think* tlm form of udii trj* onplit to l»s tiidolv pnemraerd h> f’*> 
(mu pvt * ht pv tt fyrt* n ri d tiiloidmrt i n|'lm"m*it to il *• trpmrn to'k*. 

fn II it>* it ’Hit inti* h os|n* tor ln>|fi*|Mij* in lndn. hut poult r> -n’ >nt*K 
it ti rt only nn mi upitiuti vhmh nil! !«• of too to tlm farmer, hut the hrted of 
pH lltri < » dil to In improtnl h*)o**t it h**-oiih t .i ;,utfn^ piopo itiou, t intl- 
prou Hi}* ini,;ht id o In* f ril’d, >|i. <uilli tpinjo, vhsrli will lm a pniinit pTopo'i. 
tiou in. (i'> disKitf. Tlu*n* m a l'*rpt- trade fn kniM’. ottil in tlm S'an* ilkil 
t duk of ii \ distri t thorp is a p .rUcnl.it «l'*t of a-rti ulttiriult a ho d-voto 
tlmir ulm'li ti ili« ttilti'tition «f li. ( !i--rm , i think tlu'ro ou^ht fo In a 
nnr»* 'nil* pi* <*I < \p* rin.ent III tlm n**ttir *i! fru*t pr.n dip lliijm-i’ akinp, 
and le*liP|.|miLii |< o hum* fii’loMsI a, i, >tili eliirj l'ldi*' *ry in pit itisirtp*, 
lui* is mu ttidmprt ‘d is it otyht to U. Ii tii* ;> rot tu.nii s-*oj.o for scii- 
fnlturt in no Pint HUP, l*tu in tk*' Kolh i.i 1 t.ifnk <e the Cnimlintnti* disin-’t 
t'rro is sp'it** nn .nr .ouut ot ruuk in tin 1 dirts tp-u. I think ppplt tdtttrs’ will 
h- -x* imliptrt in pl*n* * whpro thi r.* nr« htr„i tanks, hut wlmts* ru* lnue to 
<u [ -nil on rainfall a* in ns distri t i! rill not l»* a urs't *s*:icr Tkire it no 

Hops for pp-'if**dt'*n* tt* ms «li*t»iit. 

«*‘i t tlm k it ' ill l*** r*i <) ,. lids ant >! •* of t’n *mt 11 f.irmtr if thi* ( 7 ari**n. 
mm' should t >• d'li'h in lunrif < nn v idi the* f*rt p-i ration of apri tilimal 
privlii*"* fn*- *ie mu ipiion n,i a ip.ill * »V. ,Mutnhl*> on-; mil k*» po'tim ,'in> 
Jut's end »<il.)ii*’ mi* *u nn tli tri : whi*h bis n i-ihhI ir*i both upiKr rotten 
p’»l protnul-nnf . 

»i } *un imf in frsour of i**rotitap-in,' il s n *inn.>! r,<~ iniliolml i o****prr.s in 
rtmal art i , . - s’ i* j o» i ipl*’ tn di. v* t’’p a-rH-iltnrr.I J.d>our into fit**** >• lie 
ir.du*tri*>. a**tl thfr* >« rc.dly no soppp in thi. Preiimr f«r tlm e~tiKh'hn<nt 
of Miih iridtnfripv. I an rwti* in Ins our «» t >t.-*di hit *>nt of indr trips rpfrrrisl 
to m hi) niion on . surd! f-.t***. obndi s ill p!s< oniploynu nt to tin mitita’or 
»»’ his »p.iro (imp 
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(/) I think ilio Tndnstrinl Depaitn.ent ought, to make an intensive study 
OS tbo<e matter!, so that improved methods innj mako things moio happy fot 
ilio oulth ntor. 

Or) I think mo*fc of the thing* that will he of help to the mral population 
lins been touched upon in answer to this quo tion. 

(A) On lhe whole the villagci has n very cindo notion about health and 
snmiaty m rangeniviits. It will he n very gooi thing if In popular lectures and 
cinemas he is taught the advantages of health and sanitation and lie hinixeh 
is made to take nil inleie<.t , n buck affairs «o that of his own neeord he might 
u«e some of his spare tune lor tin* ptitpo.e 

Qiistiok 1 ?. — AwiKrirrm Lmovn — tot oj Indian labour i* 1101 n-> 

* iminohile f.i it was Konniirt.* ngu Ik came then ha* Ineu cpntc a liumhet of 
people from my dbtriet who have c minuted to (Vs Ion and the Malay State , 
and if onlv there is iiif.W nt piopagonda, and atti.u live terms offere<l tli^s 
will eel t airily prefer to *4 ay at home. But m my own tie n u t 1 have never 
In aid of wny shortage of labour 

lii) As fur as 1 know theie is veij link unc nit noted land, in mv dntrnt 
hut lieu* again propaganda and attrtu tue tome mu.1i as rllot moot of stub 
uecultnoted laud si ill eeitftiuly ntirnc t inbonr 

|1>) As f»r ■‘is wtv eipeiienee of tin ‘t-lem district gu <t tlieie is no such 
shortage of labour. 

to) As J ha.-e said in answer to fo) if) above. I think fine allotment of land, 
will go to the *oltlcm«M of lawllp's labourer* on mi»1i land, amt 1 think whin 
tuth allotment of lam! jv made it might to l|i> reremie-fie* tni sonic •ime nt 
leas! till it begins to yield. 

Qrf.MTiov 22. — Co-nern vrniv — in) ti) 1 think the Govormnent base tried to 
do all tbal liny ran for the gtonth of co-operative credit, nnil in >om<‘ ways it 
has been n boon to tin cultivator, hut tin* cult i vat ois themselves bn e not 
understood the ndv.mtag. < of co-opera lire rredit and 1 think a more intensive 
piopag.inda i< neiessnry to bring home to them the a chantages of Mich credit, 
*iheie has l>eeii i cry little attention paid by (Internment in the ‘natter of 
dhtributivc l o-operntiv e *o<irtio«, and in the matter of co-operative otietios 
Joi production. J think the Government ought to try and push these two 
kinds of societies from nmv. , 

In this countiy because of the general poverty of the people, they have 
become too jirone to telj on Government help, and it ia well nigh impossible 
for non-olheml widc-tius to mako any ptogics without Government .aid, Inti l 
think in the mattei of distributive Mine ties, and wicttVs for production non- 
oflkml agent ios like distent eo-opiiatm> associations might ho able to give s» 
had b\ opening tnodOl *oi ioUc which would prove the advantage of co-opera- 
tion. 

(M t'/"l Cl edit societies are the ones tlint are in existence in this Piovimc, 
and on the whole they hove worked well. Hut they need too much Goremntom 
mi pms is ton and are too much spoon-fed. But where sitrh Goserniaont conttol 
j, relnvcil it has been mv experienre that stub societies have soon got into 
trouble. Though eo-opei at ivc credit is understood and is mngnisod ns a gie.it 
boon, the people who are in control of such societies Imvc not wndei stood the 
t espmtsihUity they base to their depositors. 

tii) There arc no purchase societies t know of in this Bloviate, except 
those which mo in exirteme merely fur ptupo.es of distribution like the Tri- 
plieano Urban Go-operative Society. 1 think if the culth a tots tluncelvo. 
toil Id he eneontaged to form Mich coeirtics which will facilitate the limtkoting 
of thoii produce, il will ho a gieat ndvnmago. 

(ii<) Tliere are no such seiietitN in thi< Pi ovinco nnil this again will ptoro 
of great advantage spocinllv in (•n*e* wliere flic farmer has a large stock and 
does not Know how to gel rid of it. 

(in) The advantage of co-opeiative Mimetic* for ofieetiag impiovemohfx i« 
not picraleitt in my district and 1 think a widespread propaganda to alum (he 
advantages of such (.oeietio' is necessary, 
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(v) This ts a matter which I suggested under answer to the question on 
fragmentation of holding'. Ileie again education alone can solve tho problem. 

(in) Tho same icmaiks os to (< ) applies with equal foico, 

mi) Joint farming is to my knowledge followed by very few farmers in my 
district although I Know ot ono oi two instances, but" co-operative forming will 
coitamly bo a great solution of the fragmentation of holdings. 

(ini) There lin-s been no attempt in this Province for formation of cattle 
bleeding societies, but here again propaganda in favour of such societies will 
do an immense good 

(ir) Co-operation ns 1 have said nbo\e mspite of there liasing been a wcll- 
■ organised department is still m its infancy in this Province with the exception 
of application ol co-operation to the pm pose of credit, and a gieat leeway 
Tins to be made before the people wouhf take advantage of it ns is implied in 
this question. 

<c) Jt is not a question of smnll minority lieing not willing to join in the 
inn mim of the subjects suitgosted, hut theio is no such idea plcvnlent among 
the majority of the agriculturists. 1 think at present thoio is no necessity for 
such legislation. 

(rf) I have veiy little knowledge of large societies, but tho practical expe- 
rience I lmvo had of a society in my village is not to its ndvnntngo ns 1 found 
the society was careless, and lent money to moneylenders who again lent it to 
tim funnels which really defeated the very object of co-opcrntion. I think 
-that has been the case in societies of which some of my friends have spoken to 
me. 

QiirsnoN 23 — Grxnm Cuicatiox, — (o) (i) In the ease of collegiate odnen- 
-tion. here I ilunfc there enu lie no special feature, but I would advocate that 
-the Universities in tho l’rov inco should give special facilities for agricultural 
education, by innkiug cour-.c> attractive and award special scholarships to 
students who* show ability in the mattei of icseareli which will go to improve 
agricultural methods and which will go to increase prodnetivo enpneity of the 
land. 

(it) Even m tlic case of middle school I think this kind or education again 
ought to bo imparted m such a way as does not interfere with the boy's 
^apprenticeship vn his father’s trade. 

(in) I am afraid the existing system of education was designed for the 
manufacture of effluent Government servants, anil therefore necessarily has no 
bearing on tlio ngricultui al efficiency of the people. I am of opinion that the 
time lias come when the whole educational method ought to be revolutionised. 
I nm of opinion m a general scheme of education the occupation of the parents 
is the best for children. Keeping this in v lew, I am of opinion that elementary 
school education for the lurnl population should not make f-ucb education 
interfero with the family apprenticeship of the Iiovs in the trade and occu- 
pation of tho parents Part-time schooling ulioioin the hoys will have tin 
elastic and voluntary time-table is I test suited for the ryot population. 

ib) (i) As I have said above if a method could Ihj devised for not taking 
away the boys from their father- trade a great step will lmvo been taken 
towards the direction of keeping men on flic land. 

(it) As I have aaid in my answer before, I nui nftaid tho nppioach towards a 
system of compulsory oduration has been n very tardy one, and no effective 
-criticism of the method can be made at jvresent. 

(fit) Tho reason is, the boys are wanted by their patents for work on their 
own farm, and unless a system of part-time education is intiodneed yon can 
met or attract hoys beyond the 3td class. 

QorsTio.v 2*1. — Attisvctiko CAnrAT.. — (a) Unless ngnenltuie is made a more 
'paying proposition you will not attract men of capital and onterpiiso to it. 
lie-sides the Into of commerce anil industty is too great for a capitalist xo bo 
■attracted towards agriculture. 
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(b) X cnn only speak os tv lit milord governed by the Estates LancX Act 
Under the Apt generally n Jnndlotd is loft with o small proportion of land on 
liis estate which Up can call his own, nnd it does not pay him to effect nny 
itnprovemont bocntoc usually the land he holds is so smalt. Ho cannot in* 
crease his holding because the Act forbids his pniclinsn of his tenant's land, 
because once he lets, that land goes into n lessee's hand nnd mrh a person can 
■claim occupancy. Again fragmentation of holding provont experiments on a 
largo scale. There are not enough credit facilities in evisteneo for a land- 
owner to titnkc itnprov emants on a large arale Again the landholders ns a 
class hnvo not had a good genoinl education to think of effecting improvements 
nnd keep themselves m touch with modem scmntiftc inrtmng. 

Qorsiiojf 25. — WtarARn or Itoiui. PortitAirox. — (a) I think the drink evil 
among tlio rural popnlntion with whom I am in touch has got to such a bnd 
state, that it will bo in tlio interest of (he farmer if tho Government could 
devise methods by which it could ho chocked. Tho Government policy of 
maximum of revenue and minimum of consumption tins not led in any nay 
to diminish drinlt. So Some method to stop it ought to bo devised. 

(b) I think it will he to the advantage of the rural population if economic 
aurvojB of typical villages could lie conducted by the Government us nan dono 
in Poona under tho guidnnee of Dr. 11 mold Mann. Mr. J nek’s “ The Econo- 
mic Iiifo or a Bengal District," is an Instructive book in this respect, nml such 
surveys will tend to show vvlint are the hardships of tlio rural popubition which 
the Government can easily alleviate. 
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Oral Evidence, 

* 

1 ISO! Tin t'huvman. Dr, Publinraynn, you are vamindat of Ivuninra- 
pinngalnm P— Yes. 

14^02. And you nro n Member of the Madras Legislative Council?— Yes. 

1 |°03 You lmro provided tlio Royal Commission with n_ very complete and 
carefully prepared note of the evidences which you wish to give. Do yon desire 
to say anything in amplification of this note tit this moment, or slmil 1 pro- 
ceed to ask jou one or two questions? — I would prefer that jon should ask 
me questions, and 1 shall saj anything 1 may wish to say afterwnids. 

1 1^01 May J take you to page 530 of the text of your note,* In nnsnei to 
out question 1 (6) you say “ I do not think thorn 1ms been sufficient progiess 
lu the matter of introduction of impioved cotton." Do you mean to sny 
sufficient progress m recommending particular varieties or in discovering 
better \arietics by research? — Not that; ns a matter of fact the indigenous 
cotton nluch is grown tn this Province is what is catlod short btnplo cotton; 
the variety I talk about, Cnmbodm cotton, is a long staple variety and it 
bungs mole profit to tlio farmer. 

li^05. l« if your view that in their propaganda they could do moie?— 
That is my opinion. 

1J%(5. Then 1 see in nub-set tion (cl yon are inclined to think that a good 
deal more might lio done by lift nrigation in this Presidency? — Yes. 

J4 q G7. Do you mean lift-it rigalmn by mailn'ne power or by bullock power? 
— Mostly in my district it is done by rmltock power; n iot "of bullock power 
is wasted, some economical method should he found by which that powci 
might be conserved mid the men uny huvomoro water with the help of cattle. 

ll 0 ^. Yon want an efficient onttle-lift, yon are not suggesting a power- 
lift? — No; the holdings are such that it would he impossible for the men 
to buy a pnwer-hft. 

14 'W*. Would it not be possible to group the holders together? — The ten- 
demy is to separate and not to group; that is my experience of my pnit of 
the 1’iesidoney. 

14S70. 1 d., aoi know whether »uy own experience in n very different 
country differs very much; tlio fanners aio very independent people. -Vie 
they not? — Very very independent people. 

1IS71 I see that on p.igo C37, nib-section (ru) you tliink that n band of 
educated youths who will devote thou time to the public weal would be the 
best agency for bringing about left social amelioration? — That is my opinion. 

14 R 72. Do you mhi nny signs of a movement in that direction? — I am 
afinid J see no signs at present. Tiierc was a little society formed in Madras 
for bringing this about, but it died out; they rould not get enough people 
wlio were willing to do the work. 

14373. Do you think there is any sympathy with Iho cultivator or interest 
iu his work among the so-enllcd intelligentsia? — J am afraid ns fni ns my 
capeiicnce goes, at present the intelligentsia arc not very much interested in 
the uplift of tho agricultural population. 

14371. You bay : “ It is time n system of compulsory education is intro- 
duced." Do you mean a system ol compulsion throughout the Frounce? 
The present position is llmt the districts nro able to adopt compulsion if they 
so desire? — Yes; thnt is what tho Elementary Education Act has provided 

14S76. Do you want to go further than that?— 3 do. T feel that the Die. 
mentnry Education Act has failed in its object^ and only a few of the local 
bodies have takon advantage of the Section giving them power to compel. 

14376. On page 537, in answer to question 3, you are talking nbnut 
Agricultutal Demonsuators: I want to nsk you whether in your experience 
the Demonstrate!! h of the Agricultural Department fail to Borne extent in that 
they lmve no commercial or managerial knowledge and their knowledge is 
pvncly technical 5 — My experience vs that these Demonstiators mostly come 
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irom n class to which the agriculturists do not belong. Ah I have said, they 
do not understand the psychology of the ngiictiltural population, neither hnvo 
they 1 he sympathy that is needed in order to bring the agriculturists to under- 
stand what they arc driving at. 

1 1-877. Do you think that if tlicy had a knowledge of farm management 
and of tho commercial side of forming, they would bo in more Bympathetio 
touch "with the cultivators'— 1 think it would be verj murh bettei ; they 
would be able to understand what is renllj needed by the cultivator, 

148'S. And they might he able to help him in his marketing? — Yes; 1 
think <o. 

llS79. On jingo SIS, in answer to question t, jou point to the growing 
spijit of provincialism. Yon probably ncie* with me that local patriotism 
is tho foundation of a wider pnttiotism? — Yes, i entirely agree with yon. 
The picscnt tendency in the Province is to get \ cry jealous of being inter- 
fered with by the Imperial Government. 

1 18*0. ’Would yon agree with me that India’s future is as an Empiio and 
not ns a group of independent Provinces? — T am in entire a gi cement with 
you. 

14881- That does not moan that cither of iu> wishes to interfere with the 
pi o vine ialiMition of any pnrtbulnr subject Midi ns agriculture? — Xo. 

11^82. I see you place the leakage between tho pocket of tho Government 
and the pocket of the borrower in th« matter of (nfeut i loans ns high ns 25 
per cent? — 1 wns talking of a personal experience ; 1 will not mention n nines. 
A pnrticulnr village hendman of mine wanted money for sinking a well. 

11SS3. Hot« much? — Us. 600 was sanctioned, nml by the tiroo it got into 
his bonds it had beronio Its. 400. 

14881. By percolation and evaporation? — Yes. quite ho. 

11885. On page 399, you ray, " TJ.su ally in the villages in this Piovineo tho 
main inure of borrowing l>y tho cultivator is for tho purposes of marriages 
and feastfl." It is difficult to get accurate information on this question? — 
Here again, 1 am talking from my personal experience ; ] nm in tho habit of 
lending money ut cheap rates of interest to tho tenants of my holding. 

14880, Would you mind telling us the* actual rates of interest? If you do 
not wont to, T will not press you? — Between 0 and 9 per cent., nover more 
than 9 and nover Irss than G per cent. I generally o«k them what they wnnt 
the money for, when they oomo round to n«k tho money, and tho general 
reply is “ My daughter’s marriage is coming on, nnd I hnvo got no money to 
celebrate that marriage j I wnnt Rb. 500 for thnt.” I generally disconrngo 
giving loans for thnt purpose; T only givo loans if they wnnt to buy cattle 
or seed, or anything norossnty for agricultural operations. Of course, l 
feel thnt the relation between Urn landlord nnd the tenant should he such 
that you should ns far ns possible sympathise with him : nnd, ns fni ns possible 
I oblige biiu in tho matter of loans for limiriage feasts, hut warning him thnt 
it is a bnd thing for him to do this. If he insists nnd rajs thnt ho is too poor 
nml cannot afTord it, 1 lend him the money for thnt purpose. The general 
tendency among email landboldois Is thnt they are inclined to ‘pend nioio 
than they can economically ailord on this sort of tiling. 

14 Qa 7. 1 want jou to give us veiy accurate iufoimation in this matter, 
it you can. Take the typical cullivntor that yon me thinking of; wliat would 
his net annual income be, appi oximntely P — Its 60 to Hi.. GO. 

U8-8S. llis net unminl income would bo Tls. GOP — Yes. 

llnS9, On that he hns got to keep him' oil nnd his family? — Yea, mid 
generally, on nu average, I should put it at t> persons to the family. 

1-18*10. Thnt is tho ‘typical cultivator? — Yes. that means lie will have Ils. 5 
a month. 

11891. What, do you think, is the typical mairinge expenditure in that 
i Inf-s of life ?■— tie generally spends Its, 230 to Tls, 090 on a mnrringc, which 
is ntoi e than fi times his income. 
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14892. Ton think that is a careful and accurate estimate of the average 
expense?— Yes, as far ns my experience goes in the villages. 

14893. Can you cite any instances where cultivators of that standard of 
living have spent a great deal mora than the figure yon have mentioned? — 
As far ns I know, I cannot. Of course, among the people of my caste they 
have a system by which, when a marriage is celebrated, tlio caste people come 
round and pay a certain proportion of money to the bride and bridegroom; 
they call it Moi in Tamil, and that amounts to Us.. 200 or Rs. 250; in that 
way, a man is able to pay back the debt. But it is really different in this 
sense, that if there is a marriage at the house of his next door neighbour, he 
has got to pay back the amount and a littk more if he goes to attend the 
marriage of his neighbour. 

14894. Are you quite satisfied that you wish to limit by statute the rate 
of interest to be charged? — Yes, I am quite satisfied on that account, and 
in my personal experience (I am talking of tenants who have borrowed money) 
there have been cases whore the interest has been as much ns 150 per cent. 

14895. That is compound interest? — Yes, 

14896. And you are also satisfied that the free right of alienation might 
well be taken away from the farmers P — Yes. 

14897. You do not think that that would limit their credit? — Even if it 
did, it would bo a very good thing in the end; it would go to conserve their 
onergy and property. 

14898. On the other hand, you think it would he a good thing if the 
managers of minors’ properties were allowed by the law to borrow on the 
property P — Yes; I am thinking more of what is called the Settled Band Act 
in England, by which the live estate holder is allowed to raise money on hie 
estate in order to improve the estate. 

14899. On page 542, with regard to the improvement of livestock you say ; 
" I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and the lnrger landholders come 
to realise what a profitable concern that could be, it would net as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle.” Are you taking any steps yourself 
m that direction? — -I have got vory little land of what we call home farm; 
I havo not got a largo enough holding to try any experiment of that kind. 

14900. The Raja, of Parjahimedi : Grazing is limited I suppose? — Yes. 

14901. The Chairman: Do you know of any large landholder who has 
pedigree herds of stock? — I have mentioned one name in answer to question* 
16 (a)j that of the Pattagnr of Palayakottai. He has a large herd of cattle, 
and his experiments havo been successful ; ho has got the Kangayam. cattle, 
which are supposed in this part of the Province to be the best breed. 

14902. Do you know whether the experiment has been remunerative?— -It 
has been very remunerative, because he has a largo area of land for fodder, 
and ho has a large number of cattle which people from all parts of the Presi- 
dency go to buy. 

14903. It is the case, I suppose, that many laTge landholders in this Presi- 
dency havo no lnrge homo farms or tracts in their own hands? — No, because, 
as I have said in answer to a further question, the Estates Band Act prohibits- 
them from having a large portion of lnnd, and if they wero to buy land from 
a tenant and lot it out, they lose it; it goes back ns ryoii land, under the 
Estates Band Act. 

14904. That makes tho holding, and the cultivating in your own hands, 
of sufficient lands for the purpose of experiment or cattle-breeding rather 
a self-sacrificing operation? — Yes, quite true. 

14905. You havo a certain amount of experience of co-operative societies 
and particularly of credit societies, have you not? — I am talking about small 
credit societies in my own village. 

14906. You talk to your friends about your experiences? — Yes. 

14907. I do not gather from the general trend of your remarks in this 
connection that you are too confident about the soundness of this credit move- 
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mentP — •'What I have found Is, generally theso credit societies in the end got 
crowded with inonoylontlors who also give money to the society, and what 
happens is that they take back the money themselves and begin lending it at 
exorbitant rates of interest to tho farmors roond about. 

14908. How many eases are there where that has actually developed?— 
I know of somo cases in my own village. 

14909. I find a littlo difficulty in following your argumont on page 513, 
you say, " Credit societies are tho ones that are in existence in this Province, 
and on the whole they have worked well. But they need too much Government 
supervision and arc loo much spoon-fed. But where such Government control 
is relaxed it lias I icon iny experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble." If they get into trouble when the spoon-fcediug is stopped, why 
do you recommend tho cessation of tho support? — Evidently, there lias been a 
misapprehension ; I do not recommend the cessation of support. 'What I mean 
is that some method ought to be found by which the societies might to bo 
educated to think of their responsibility more. 

14910. Probably it is a case of expecting villagers in chnrgo of societies 
to learn in six months wliat they may take 10 years to learn, by removing 
the expert supervision at too early a stage? — I do not recommend that. 

14911. You want expat supervision to ho left until they can manage their 
own affairs P—' Tos. 

14912. Yon say on pngo 514, “ co-operative farming will certainly be a 
great solution of tho fragmentation of holdings.” Do you think that joint 
fanning is really likely to bo a miccosc ? — When the holdings arc small, ns they 
happen to ho in this Province, I think it would lie a success if some system 
could be devised by which they could bo held co-operatively and tho profits 
divided between the owners. 

14913. I should have thought that, human nature being what it is. it 
would bo very difficult to keep tho peace with one ryot in chnrgo. They must 
have one outsido person ns mnnngerP — Yes, and I think it could bo only done 
by legislation. 

14914. You nre going to hare legislation directed to wlmt end? — Tow-aids 
consolidating the holding ; 1 believe there lias been an nttcinpt made in this 
direction in Bombay. 

14915. But uot under the co-operative system ; not under joint systems of 
farming?— -No; to limit tho holding. They did not want to go further. 

1401C. On page 544, in answer to our question 23, section (6), subjection 
(Hi), you pay: “ The reason is, tho boys are wanted by their parents for work 
on their own farm, and unless a system of part-time education is introduced 
you can never attract boys beyond the 3rd class.” That has to accouut for 
tho leakage in the elementary schools? — Yes; after about 3 standouts, you 
generally find tho hoys go hack because they nre then just about 12 years old, 
and they nre wanted then by ilicir parents to work on tho farms. 

14917. You say, part-time education; would part-season education he the 
same?— I do not mean part-season education ; the boy should go to v bool 
sometime in the morning when he is not wanted on tho land. IIo would still 
bo under the apprenticeship of tho patent, so that ho would not lire touch 
with the land either. 

14918. Is your slack season one during which ho can do longer hours P — Yes; 
about 4 months in the year from July to November. 

14919. Has anv attempt been made to study school hours ami curriculumP 
—No. 

14920. It is a rigid system P — l’ho Education Department hnvo a rigid 
system which is followed all over the Province in tho same way. 

14921. Tf the boy cannbt keep the school hours, he just drops away from 
school altogether f — lie jtwt drops away. 
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14D22. On page 345, in answer to question 24 (b) yon say : “ There aro not 
enougli ciedit facilities in existence for a landowner to malic improvements 
on a largo scale.” Supposing a landowner wants to bonow money, where 
does lie go ns a rule p — He has usually to go to the hanks, and tho banks do 
not gi\e loans except on securities, and not on landed security but only on 
what they call floating security like Government Promissory Kotos or shares 
m nulls which arc mniketable easily, and on the signature of two pcoplo of 
whom the} approve. 

14923. Oi on mortgage? — No, you cannot get a loan from a bank by mort- 
gage of land. 

14924 That is tho case? — That is the enso in this Province. 

14925 So that the proprietor cannot raise a loan by mortgaging his lnnd 
with a bank? — If ho wants to raiso money hy a mortgage, he has to go to a 
moneylender, and thon tho rate of interest may vary from 18 to 80 per cent. 

14926 Am I light in thinking that such a landowner has no source of 
credit on which ho could borrow money from the hanks? — Very rarely lie lias, 
unless lie owns large holdings and Government Promissory Notes. 

14927. On page 515. in answer to question No. 25, you say: ” I think the 
drink evil among the rural papulation with whom I am in touch has got to 
such n had state that it will ho in tho interests of tlic fnrmer if tlio Government 
could devise methods by which it could bo checked.” You aro thinking there 
of tho small cultivator? — Yes, and tho form labourer. 

14928. Arc they both di inking?— They are both drinking. Generally toddy 
shops are crowded. My own experience is that they crowd there after about 
five o’clock in the evening till about seven. 

14929. 'When do they open tho shops? — They aro open all day. 

14930. Dr. Hi ider : There aro certain hours, arc there not? — Yes, but they 
somehow get round thorn. 

14931. The Chairman: By the back door ns well ns by the front door?— 
Yes. 

14932. You nre in an iirigated district nnd not in ft dry area?— No: it is 
a dry area. 

14933. Can you givo us any indication of tho amount of money spent by 
the cultivator on diink? — I tnko tho ordinnry labourer who is working on 
agiicultural land. Generally, tho rate of wages in my part of tho country 
is 4 to 3 annns a day. At the end of tho day, ho goes out to tnko toddv and 
generally spends 2 annas on it. lte has really got only half the stun left to 
keep his wife, children and himself beyond wnnt. 

14934. Would jon tell me how ranch a glass of toddy costs? — About an anna 
a pot ; I do not know what they call it. They give it in a little mud pot which 
will contain about a quarter of a measure; nnd it costs about an anna. 

14935. Is it an intoxicating spirit?— Yes, if tnkon in sufficient quantity. 

14936. Wlmt is a sufficiently largo quantity ?— - About three or four of 
these pots that I mentioned will bo ouougli to intoxicate a man. If you go to 
the village at about 6 o’clock in tlio evening, you will see them come out of 
tho toddy shop and you can certainly see whether they are intoxicated or not; 
I should say that tho general stato of tho people who come out of tho toddy 
shop is one of complete intoxication. 

14937. And it costs them about 3 annas to enjoy the earlier stages of intoxi- 
cation?— Yes. Very often they spend even more than that, some of them at 
■any lato do. 

14933. Is that seriously affecting their lives, do you think?— It seriously 
affects the peace in tho distiict, J know, because it leads to murder nnd 
iiot. If you take statistics, you mil find that Salem heads the list almost, 
in the matter of crimes. 
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14939. But do you think yourself the health of the cultivators and labourcis 
in your district is not so good ns it used to be? — I think so; their health is 
much worse now. 

14910. Duo to drinkP — Yes, hecauso the people aro taking to drink. 

14911. Do you moan to sny it lends to deterioiationP — I cannot account for 
it otherwise. _ Tn spite of the policj of tho Government “ maximum of re- 
vemio and minimum of consumption,” it hns become a maximum of revenue 
and a maximum of consumption. 

14942. Do you know tho figures of toddy consumption for your Province? 
— Mo; 1 am only talking from personal espoiionee. 

14943. Has the slandnrd of thing of cultivators and (abouicrs in your 
district risen in your opinion? — I think it has ii«cn by about 26 per cent. 

14914, Does Hint increase account for the increase m drink? — Having no 
oilier recreation the farmer perhaps thinks thi> is one lccreation ho con 
indulge in. 

14946. I want to n«k jou about soil fertility. Yours is a typical irrigated 
nreu, is it? — No. It is a dry area. It has very little facilities for irrigation 
except well and innk irrigation which depeuds very much on tho seasonal 
rains. 

14910. Even your wells do? — Ye,. 

11917. Tou have no deep wells? — We base very deep well-., hut we hn\ e had 
no rain for the Inst four or live years; they have gone down: thore is very 
liltlo water; tlieic is only 3 or 4 feet of water in wells going down 60 to till 
led. 

14948. To what extent has the water table sunk during tho lost few yenis? 
— It 1ms sunk to 23 o? 30 feet. 

14 fl <9. Are these wells dug at tho lftildou neis’ expense or at tho culti- 
vators’ expense? — They nro mostly dug tit the cultivators’ oxponsn; I ant speak 
ing of tho lands on my estate, bemuse there the tenants hnvo what is called 
the oeoiipnncy right. 

11950. How many crops aie your temints getting off (licit laud? — In well- 
irrigated areas tlioy generally got two crops; if the wells me full they liaVo a 
paddy crop at lust nnrl after that thoy Imvn a nt'ji eiop. 

14953. Both urigntod from Ihe well?— YeS, both irrigated Irom the well; 
taqi requires less water than paddy; that is why they arc able to min* » 
Second crop of ragi. 

14952. In your experience, hns tho productivity of tho soil increased or 
declined during jour life time? — r think it has on tlio whole increased, because 
tho fanner in my part of tho world is quite a shrewd fellow ; he knows nil 
about leitiliscR., natural foitilhors, T menu. For instance, ho pens Ins sheep 
on the farm mid take., them round day after day. lie pens sheep on one 
field lor about bix days, the next week he removes them. 

14933. Aro those sheep fod? — Yes, on fodder cumlm and rholaui , not ihe 
crop hut tho hay of it, u hat we call in Tamil “ ihailn.” 

14951. Do you think tho technique of agriculture 1ms improved in your 
experience dm ing your life time?— 1 think it 1ms to a certain extent. 

14933. And that ilio yield per aero 1ms risen? — Yes. 

1495G. Do the cultivators find it reasonably easy to get the manure they 
require at cui rent prices? — As a matter of faet tho small cultivator* baldly 
over buy manure. Thoy got on with cowdung and tlm blieop penning which 
I mentioned; tlio manure that thoy buy is mostlj loaf manure from the forest 
nreos, 

1493". Is it your opinion that thoy could profitably use nitificial fertilisers? 
—I am not sufficiently acquainted with that mnttor to give an opinion. 

34959. As icgnids the dry cullivnfion not under well-irrigation, do you 
think that 'tlio Agricultural Department both by research and tlunugh its 
demonstration stall has made any temtributfon to the various problems of your 
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cultivators? — To a certain extent 1 think they hove, but not to the extont 
thoy could Iiavo. 

14059. In what direction do you suggest thoy lmvo foiled P— For instance, 
tho Dcmonstratora ro round ns I said before, but I do not think they exactly 
understand tho needs of the cultivator. 

149G0. In this matter of fodder for sheep and oxen is thero any attempt 
to preserve fodder throuRli tho season P — Yes, Ibo cultivator in my part of the 
world does prosorvo fodder. Ho stacks it up and keeps it for seasons of 
scarcity; but as I have said durinp tbo last five years ibo rains have been 
such n failure that even that lias gone; usually ho does preserve fodder. 

14901. Is bo growing any fodder crop nt nil? — Yes, ho grows things like 
■cumbu or cholam the straw of which is very good for fodder. 

14902. Has any attempt been made to introduce preservation of fodder 
by means of the silage method? — No, I do not think ho knows that method. 

14903. Do tho Agricultural Demonstrators tell him an) thing about silage? — 
1 do not think thero has been any attempt in that direction in my part of the 
country. 

14904. With regard to tho cultivation of lands not irrigated by wells, are 
<-uch lands not irrigated by wells because wells cannot bo dug, or is it merely 
becauso they have not been dug? — Well, thero are cases where you cannot dig 
wells; they linvo tried borings but linvo not succeeded; thoy have really to 
depend on tbo rains very much; they grow dry cdjps like cumbu with seasonal 
rains. 

1490G. Buob cultivation depends a groat deal for its efficiency upon tbo 
ploughing tlint is carried out? — Yes, and tbo amount of rainfall also. 

14960. But with a given nrnonnt of rainfall, good cultivation will show a 
very much larger leturn than poor cultivation, will it not? — Yes, certainly. 

14907. Making the most of tho availablo rainfall P — Yes: ns I lmvo said 
in tho matter of ploughing ho has got to use his time-honored plough because 
lio has not got the monoy to buy heavier draught cattle which will be necessary 
if lie uses the improved plough. 

14903. The'e are cultivators on dry land without wells. How many times 
do thoy plough ns a ruloP— They plough only twice; and mostly tho ordinary 
plough is of such a nnturo that it only turns tho top soil and does nothing 
mote. 

34969. The Doji of Varlal imerfi : But that deponds entirely upon tho crop 
thoy grow?— Yes; they grow dry crops, like cumbu and cholam and ground-nut. 

14970. The Chairman : Do you think the Agricultural Department has 
made any contribution townids that particular kind of cultivation? — Yes, 
they lmvo tried to introduce the improved plough but it is no uso to tho culti- 
vator because he lias not got the wherewithal to buy tho necessary cattle; 
the ordinary draught animal which you find in my district is very small. 

14971. Would y on agree that an improx eincnt xn the sire and the vitality 
of the draught animal w mild moke a scry great contribution towards better 
cultivation? — Ye«. 

11972. Are there any really good bulls available for service? — There aro 
one ox two Lulls bought from ICungs yam which I keep in my own farm and 
which ore used for «eivico; hut they say it is not successful for the simple 
reason that the Kangnymn bulls are of a heavier variety, with the result that 
the covs which lmtc been served by those bulls generally die after tbo first 
or second calf. 

14973 Do you think they are right in that view ? — Tluit is what they 
say; I hate no personal e\porienro. But the cattle I hose on the farm are 
all Kangaynm catMo. 

14974. But, assuming thoy' are right, it looks as though you had got the 
wroug hulls, does it not? — Yes. But tho Kangaynm hull is itself a real im- 
provement on tho kind of catllo that are to bo found in my part of the 
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country. I think the people really havo not taken advantage of it; they are 
too conservative. 

1497 5. Her much do you charge for tho service of the bullP — I hnvo charged 
nothing so far. 

14976. Do they pay any attention to the welfare and proper fcoding of 
their cowsf — Yes, Most of the farmers do pay a groat doal of attention to 
their cows. 

14977. So that there is not tho too common half starving of tho cows which 
one meets with? — I do not think so oxcopt perhaps during tho past fivo yenrs 
whon tho fodder failed ; ns I havo said in my written answer, they have been 
trying to get rid of their cattlo for that reason. Somo of them will oven giro 
thorn nwny for nothing now. 

14978. "What do thoy do afterwards? — ■'Would they buy working bulls just 
before tho ploughing season P — Yes, thoy nio more necessary for them then. 

14979. And sell thorn again at tho end of tho working season ; is that tho 
idoaP — No; somo of them ply enrts for hire after tho ploughing season is 
over, and thoso bulls nro kept for that pnrposo. It is really for marketing 
their own produce. 

14980. Havo you had any authoritative expression of opinion from tho 
Meteorological Department ns to whether tho rainfall conditions over tho Inst 
fifty years show any definite tondoncy townrds chnngo in your districtP — No, 
I havo not had anything. 

14981. It is a very serious matter for your district, is it notp — Yos, it has 
been a very serious matter. 

14982. From your experience and from what yon hnvo hoard from othora 
older than yourself, do you think that tho rninfnl] is definitely diminishing? 
— During tho last five years it has certainly diminished a great deal; in 1920 
wo had a very good rainfall after about four yenrs of scarcity. 

14983. Sir Jama MacKcnna : Whon was tho Estates Land Act pnssod P — 
In 1908. 

1498 i. What was its object, do you know? — Tho object was to protect the 
tenants, because the Government felt at that time that they wore being 
evicted. 

14935. I thought that was tho probnblo object, but, ns you point out, it is 
a serious restriction on a largo lnndownor like yourself who might havo n homo 
farm that you might develop on scientific lines P — Yes. 

14980. How much is loft to you actually of your homo farm P— My whole 
estate is 39,335 acres ; but my homo farm only amounts to 166 acres. 

14987. Thon it cannot bo moro than n hobby. That of course hnpponod 
before you succeeded to tho estate P— Yes; tho cstato was under the Court of 
Wards at tho time. 

14988. Was much of it alienated during tho period whon it was under tho 
Court of Wards? — No; tho ICO acres wore practically what wo had before. 

14989. Would you nund tolling us wlmt tho rent is on your estate?— Wo 
havo got three kinds of land, tho dry, tho garden and tho wot. Tho dry 
rate on my ostnto is Rf>. 1-104) per aero on an nvernge; tho garden rate is 
Rs, 4-12-0 nnd tho wot rote. Its. 0-12-0. 

14990. Is that paid in monoy or in kindP — In monoy. 

14991. Do you pay tho rovonuo? — Yes. 

14992. Do you give tho tenants anything olso by way of cattle or seed or 
anything lilco that? — No. 

14993. Tlmt is <v flat rent P— Yos, 

14994. Can you toll ns wlmt tho nvorngo outturn of these lauds is, tho dry 
cultivation and tho wot? — Tho man who pays Re. 1-10-0 per aero gets a not 
income of nhout Hs, 20 per aero. 
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14905. 1 was not thinking so much about the value of his outturn; 1 was 
rather anxious to knon the outturn of crops that ho grows per aero? What 
<loc= he militate on the dry land? — Mostly cumltii and ground-nut. 

14990. Tin Haul of PmtoLimtdt : Is not tobacco gtown in jour patts 9 — 
Xo 

1 1997 Si i Jmn i s Mat Krnna : What is the average outturn of rice on your 
not lind * — About Its. r»0 an aero. 

1199s lion ninny lbs of nee? — I cannot give neenrnte information on 
llmt 

1 1°99 ,\ii. ibo (iiltnntors indebted to you to any groat extent? Ton 
win* pleased »»f tonrso to tell us that they borrow for itinuingcs and otlnr 
■expenses' - Yes, m the estate now there n>c «mns owing hy my tenants to the 
o\t> nt ot about Its. l<5,0t)0. 

1VKU That is on 99,000 acres 9 — Yes. 1 am afraid there is nl»o a lot of 
outside debt whitli would hate loon hmrowed at exorbitant rates of interest 
tioui mono) lenders. 

mil. Would yon snv that tliot \ir< heavily indebted as a tints, the whole 
population on tour » state 9 — Yes. 1 think tltoj arc veiy ho, wily indebted nt 
pifsent botause I Imd tlioio me lots ol money decrees against them; tbey oro 
oiling tlioir land and tin so jtionevlenders really become boldeis under them 
itjstoul oi the tenants whose lands the) linui bought up. 

151X12 You am rather in mi awlnt a rd position. You tamiot buj the land 
youisolf and >ou have to take in an outsider whom you probably do not 
want Yi . 

1WH'!. Is there auj emigration from your estate to Burma? — There lias 
been emigration, generally to Ceylon and the Malay States. 

15<X>1. To Burma ? — Xo. 

l.WV Do these young men route back and settle on the estate again?— 
Sonin of them come back, but generally after a verj long time. 

15900. They biing n good deal of money bark. I suppose?— In my expori- 
enee the) do not bring ns much as the) txpect to bring when they go. 

15097. Probable the drink <|U(stion again? Can you do anything in 
the tillages to imptote the social conditions? Have you done on)thing in 
that way J — I am afranl at present nothing tan he don© until their eitvmlaid 
of hung and tlmir edurntinn ate inpcd, They really do not understand 
thcr modern methods of sanitation; they think that you arts interfering with 
their tunc immemorial customs. 

15009. You think that i* a scry serious obstacle c — Yes. 

15009. lVliat is the ncircst Goi eminent farm to your estntep — The nearest 
one is this Coimbatore farm. 

16010. Do you cier take a pnrty of your tenants there?— Xo; tho farm is 
87 mtk*j away. 

15011. Pro/r«»r Oannulrr : Do you give loans to yotir tenants? — Yes, 

15012. Iltnc you attempted to form a co-operativo society P — There was an 
attempt made by me to liegin with when first J took over charge of my estate, 
■bill I found that it did not do much good, because it meant putting in my 
own money. 

1501.9, Did you try to form a society under ytrnr own guidnuce? — Yes. 

15011. And you failed? — Yes, J failed for the simple re.isou that most of 
tho money for tho cicdit had to he provided hy ino; bo I preferred to do it by 
myself instead of lmxing a co-operative society. 

15013. Do yom tenants depend solely on agriculture or have they any 
subsidiary industries? — No; they oro solely dependent on agriculture. 

15010. Is there no weaving? — There nre weavers but they ore not tenants; 
they .no part-time cultivntois; when the w casing season is oior they citltii ate : 
they’ me labourers on tho soil. 

15017. None of your tenants weavo? — No. 
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1501S. None of yonr tenants cnrry on the silk weaving industry 3 — No. 
nothing of the soit. 

13019. They depend solely on agticulturo? — Yes. 

13020. Hnio you giien any thought to the possibility of introducing any 
such sulisidini y indust lies? — As a matter of fact J have helped Mr. Itnjn- 
gopaluchnrinr to a certain extent but the money has mostly come from the 
'Congress funds for stalling a spinning industry three miles nwny from my 
estate. 

13021. You have a number of weaveis cnlled pat non Is? — That is not in my 
part; it is in Salem town. 

16022. And a certain amount of silk weaving is going oil in Salem town? — 
That is by tiro patnooU. 

15023. They get silk from outside, from Mysore territory? — Yes. 

15021. Your chief food ciop is poddy 3 — No; in my pait ol the world there 
is very little paddy. Tho main crops are evinbn, cholam and uiqi. 

15025. Are there any money ciops except ground-nut? — Cotton. 

16026. What is the proportion of the money ciop to tho total crop? Do 
yon find a tendency to increase tho men under money crops? — Yes, them lias 
been a tendency especially during the last 15 yearn : they have been turning 
the ( ii mb it land into ground-nut. because it pays much better to grow ground- 
nut than runibii. 

15027, Do you consider that to be a very healthy tendency P — I lather wish 
they would grow runibu because it gives fodder lor the cattle and food for 
the people. 

13029. But ground-nut gives more money? — Yes and they pieiei to have 
the money, naturally, 

15029. Dave you an agricultural offiror to look after your tenants, to give 
them advice in agricultural matters? — No. 

15030. Have you any waste land in your estate? — No; ns a matter oi fact 
about St per cent, ol my land is cultivable und held undei lyoii tenme; they 
have got occupancy rights. 

13031. With legnrd to demonstration, do you know if Agricultural De- 
monstrators visit your tenants? — No; I do not think they do; there has been 
no visit by any Agiicultiirnl Demonstrator to the villages that I hold. 

13032. No Demonstrator has o\or been to yonr locality? — No; they come 
very nenr my estate, to the Govei ninent villngo next to mine. 

15033. What do yon mean by a Government village? — A villngo held under 
ryotwnii tenuro, in contradistinction to a village under znmindivri tenure as 
held hy mo. 

10031. Did you make any attempt to invite any of these Demonstrators 
to come?— Yes, they lime been asked to come but tho tenants themselves 
think they are going to got no good out of them. 

15033. I follow that, but did you yoursolf send nn invitation to the De- 
monsti ntoih asking them to visit yonr tenants? — No. 

13036. Ate there any facilities for marketing? ITow do your tenants sell 
their commodities? — As far as my part of tho woild is concerned, wo have n 
weekly shandy and round about there nro 3 or 4 shandies, which moans they 
have shandies for four days in tlie week and tlioy sell llieii stuff there. 

15037. lln\o yon studied tho marketing conditions, tho piorcss by which 
they sell their foinmOditiesP — No. < 

1C03S. Dave yon any omnibus service fioin Salem to youi estate? — Yes, 
them is n service from Salem to Tiruchongode. 

15039. That Is veiy close to your oslato? — Tiruchongode is in my estate, 

15010. Since when has Ihis omnibus seiviuo boon inti od need? — Dining tho 
last 7 years; hut it luis boon soiy uiogulnr; three or four companies hate 
tru’d it; the one wo have now has been running for the last 3 or 4 yon is. 
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15011. Hus this improved omnibus servico mndo any significant change in 
ho village?— I do not think it has, bocnuso the omnibus service carries only 
passengeis; it hns done nothing towards carrying any goods. 

15012. You do not think the hotter transport facilities have had any effect 
on tlio villago ns a whole P — No, 

15043. With regard to toddy drinking, do you know of an experiment 
being mndo by the Excise Department in your district, in Atur taluk? — No; 
that is far away from mo. 

15044. Do you know of any proposal for the closing of toddy shops for 3 
years from the 1st of April 1924 in certain taluks? — No, I have no experience 
of it , I know nothing about it. 

15015. Air. Calvert : Apart from yourself ns a benevolent landlord, is there 
any custom in this Presidency whereby landlords lend monoy to tenants with 
tlio ultimate hopo of keeping them in their grip? — I have no experience of 
landlords of that typo j I cannot give yon nny answor to that question, 

160 10. On this question of indebtedness, you say the cultivator finds it 
hnid to pay, because lie lias borrowed more than ho can afford. Is it the 
principal sum or the intorest which forms tho burdon? — I think the interest 
is the burdon. 

16047. Do tho monoylonders hero keep ncourato accounts? — I do not think 
tlioy do. As n matter of fnct wliot happens in my porsonal experience is they 
simply go out and got hold of the crop as soon as tho crop is ready; they say 
that is interest; tho interest sometimes works out at 150 per cent. oven. 

150 IS. Is complaint mndo hero against dishonest nccount keeping of the 
moneylondeis? — There hns been a great complaint among my tcnnnts. 

15049. Our experience is that dishonest nccount keeping is a bigger harden 
Ilian tlio interest. Is that your experience P — I think 1 can corroborate that 
statement becauso my complaint is that they do not even account. For in- 
stance they take away ns. much os 35 or 40 por cont. as intorest and when the 
time comes tho poor cultivator has not enough knowledge to know liow much 
has been taken from him. Very often ho finds thoro has boon no account of 
tbo sums takon from him. 

15050. Would you like to have something more stringent than tho Usurious 
Loans ActP — Yes. 

15031. Is tho Usurious Loans Act made use of in your neighbourhood? — 

It 1ms been made use of by tenants wliott tlioy go to court; it depends very 
much on the Munsif alio happens to be silting; somo of tho District Munsifs 
have boon sympathetic and applied it very stringently, while on the other hand 
some have not cared to apply the Act at all. 

13052. Do you think that that Act has sorved to raise tho rate of interest 
against the cultivator? — I think in a way it hns. What tho monoylondor now 
does is that boforo ho lends tho money ho deducts tho intorest. That is not 
found in tho accounts at all or in nny documents that can ho produced boforo 
tho conrt. Supposing ho lends Es. 100 and tho interest is 24 por cent., ho 
takes Its. 24 and gives tho cultivator Us. 76, 

15053. There is a proposal to amend that Act to onahlo tho mortgagor to 
base his account examined by tho court with a view to redemption. Would 
you favour that? — I do not understand tho question. 

16054. Under the proposed amendment tho mortgagor can go to tho court 
for n statement of accounts; if tho Munsif finds that tlio mortgagor has paid 
the principal and a fair amount of iutoiest, tiio Munsif can order tho redemp- 
tion of tho land? — Yes; I would favour an amendment of that typo. 

15055. Thoro is no special Act in this Presidency to facilitate redemption . 
of mortgages? — No, thoro is no special Act. 

1505G. Have you any idea of tho proportion botwoen secured and unsecured 
debt?— Most of tho debts that I have lent myself are secured debts. Of 
couiso as I liavo explained to tho Chairman tho security is not good, because 
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•the security is on land held under ryot tenuro by my own tenants ; thoy cannot 
bo ejected ; the dobt goes to tho next man who buys the land from him. 

15057. Normally tho ryot koops a kind of shop nccount with tho monoy- 
lendOrP — Yes, 

15059. \Yhon that shop account gots high tho moneylender demands mort- 
-gago Security? — Yes, that has boon my experience. 

1G059. Tho mortgage dobt of tho Presidency is estimated at 00 eroros. 
■Could you say what is tho proportion of that to tho unsecured debt? — No. 

16060. Is it your experience that those mortgages aro incurrod for produc- 
-tivo or for unproductive purposes? — As I Baid, somotimes it may bo for uu- 
■productiro purposes; money may be borrowed for purposes of marriage. 

15001. You have not investigated to find out how much is productive and 
Jiow much is unproductive? — No. I cannot give a definite figuro. 

16002. Aro thorn any social or religious restrictions on the mortgaging of 
nncestral lands in this Prosidonoy? — There is no such restriction on tho ordi- 
nary ryolwnri landholder. 

15003. If ho mortgages his ancestral lands his relations cannot interfere ? 
— No; thoy cannot. 

15001. You would advocate tho method of arbitration for disputes in villa- 
ges. You know of course that undor tho civil law of tho land overy person 
has the right to go to a civil court, and ho is unable to contract out of that 
generally? — Yes, that is so. 

15005. To enable him to contract out for sprcific objects, would you favour 
an aincndmont permitting village arbitration sociotics to bo formed to which 
they would agree to refer all their disputes for arbitration? — I would favour 
.that, because, ns I said, litigation very often leads to loss of holdings in tho 
end. 

15066. In theory of courso that is nn infringement of tho basic right of 
the citizen, but in practice it is beneficial? — Yes; I think in practice it will 
■he very beneficial. 

15067. T gathered from some answers you gnve that you would ho in favour 
of a special staff purely to educate tho peoplo in co-operation nnd in villngo 
economics? — Yos. 

15068. Something on tho Punjab lines? — Yes; I am vory interested in Mr. 
Darling’s hook " Tho Punjab Peasant in Prosperity nnd in Dobt.” Somo 
system devised on those lines would bo very useful in this Presidency. 

15060. Das there been any sirailnr investigation into dobt in this Province P 
— I do not think there has been so far ns my cxporionco goes. 

15070. Your co-operntiv© societies do nctunlly teach thrift to sonic extent? 
— They are merely co-operative credit societies. 

15071. Thcro is a thrift side to them? — Yes, in tho sense that thoy might 
.keep a man from going to tho moneylender nnd paying exorbitant rates of 
intorest. 

15072. But tho ultimato ideal held beforo them is self-help nnd sclf-mnnngo- 
rnent, is it not? — Yes. 

15073. And that ideal could ho promoted by a specinl staff for educating 
•them in co-operative principles and rural economics? — Yes. 

15074. Tn answer to Professor Gnnguteo you stated that you hod tried to 
start co-operative credit sociotics on your estate; I do not quito understand 
.your difficulty thero? — Tho difficulty is if you try iostait a co-operative credit 
socioty yon have to get so many people to put their money into the bocioty. 
■\Ylmf~hnppcned was nobody ever camo forward to pay in the money. 

15075. But you already give a cortnin amount of assistance to your ten- 
ants? — Yes. lYIiat I wanted seas that they should thomsolves gathci logothor 
.some ciodit of their own and lond it out among thomsolves in small societies 
composed of throo or four villages; but it did not succeed. 
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13070 But if jou start n nocioly 01 iginnil.v, with money provided by y our- 
self, would they not in a numboi ol yeats, say 13 years. eollcel shares? — They 
did not do it.’ 1 tried it for 10 vents, hut nothing happened; inv money le- 
ninined ; they were taking it out and bringing it back again; they did not 
rni'o any money by thcinselics. 

13077 Bid you get powots fiom the Registrar of Co-opcratiio Societies to 
contiol join soeiety i — No, I did not ; it n ns only n prhnto Mieietv. 

ir>07» Hi Kawat • When your tenants borrowed for lunrnngo purposes, 
mntringe was tiio iniinedinto cause of bnriouing, nan it r— Yes. 

13070 ila\c you tried to trace the remolo cause? You said their annual 
ituome ix <mlv Us. .30 or Us. CO. Would that lento them a saving foi any 
marriage expenses or fot sickness oi old ngeP — No; as I said the income is 
linrdlt enough foi ft equate meal n day. 

l.Vloti So that it tomes to this; the rest cause of llieir hot rowing is the 
uiireinunernlite character of their agriculture? — Yes, you may put it that 
nay 

13001 It has been stated that big ramindnrs do not improte their estates; 
you lime gtsen some account of the Estates band Act; do yon think this Act 
comes iti the tun of improvement of agriculture? — 1 should say' in a way it 
does, because it takes tinny the land from the romindnr niul gives the right of 
occupancy to the tenant entirely; ao that it is not in the interest of the 
rninimhir to iniprme the land; ns long na the zamindnr gets bis rent be is 
satisfied and there is no incentive for him to improve the land, 

130*2 It is not in the interest of agriculture nt all? — No, breamo the 
Estates Land .Vet is so strict that the vatnindar has hardly any power to rai-e 
the rent nbovc what it is nt present, 

J50*.*!. Have you tiied to form n business association of big zamindftis to- 
discuss your disabilities? — Yes. There is the Madras Landholders’ Associa- 
tion here, but from tlio burn ledge I have of it, I am afraid the landholders 
base not organised snihcienlly to fight for their own rights. 

130*4. H.no they ever discussed possible linos of amending the Act? 
— If t omebody take- up the question, for the time being they got excited and 
run about, hut once the legislation is passed they t>eem to go under. That is 
my peisnnnl experience. 

130*3 With logard to Fragmentation of Holdings, you said you were ill 
faiour of legislative measures I should like to know something* more about 
this from you. An attempt was made nt one time in tho Bombay Presidency 
to have something like a pc-rmix-tie measure, and another attempt will per- 
haps shortly he made in a different quarter. Aro yon in fax out ot permissixe 
legislation? That is to say, if there ate four or file brothers in a family 
holding n certain estate, and a majority of them come forward to Go\ eminent 
with a request to register that estate as impartible, then only should Got em- 
inent interfere, not otherwise. Aro you in fnvoui of such permissive legisla- 
tion. or is it your idea that it t-hould ho compulsory ? — I should rfttlicT be in 
faiour of compulsory legislation. 

130*0. Yon are out and ont for compulsion? — Yes, 

1,30*7. 1 am tery gl.id to hear it. Then about cattle, you My on page ,312. 
“I think people must he taught to gt ( lid ot cattle thnt lintehnd their use. 
Ike stock would n-i tninly become licit, i if useless cattle nre distroved.” In 
what way should tho people he educated* 1 — 1 think tho great hindrance to the 
desit notion of cattle now is the gicst rei cron's- tlm the Hindu pays to the row. 

130*3. We knot, thnt; hut what would he your method of educating the 
people; how would you go about it?— I think they ought to lie gradually 
taught thnt it is no u«o keeping all tlie'e cattle, that it onlv uses up the 
fodder which they might giro to bcttei cattle, ro that ttselr=s rattle had bettor 
lie destioyed than kept. 

15030. Who t-hould do it; uou-nffieinl por-ons or the Agricultural Depart- 
ment?— I think it ought to he done by both. If the Agricultural Dcp.trt- 
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went does it tlio people might think that Government arc rnrrying on a 
cm«ade against this gieiit roligious sentiment. Non-official agencies will ho 
useful. 

16090. If the Agricultural Pepin tment did it, do you not think that tlio 
Pepartment would become unpopularP — Yes, it would, that i& uliy J i>ny 
there should ho co-opted non-ollicials to liolp thorn in tho matter. 

16091. The Chairman : Mr. Kainat asked you a further question about 
expenditure at tho time of marriage. My own sympathy is entirely with the 
man who spends more thnti he has got? — Most of us do, I nm aftnid. 

16092, Tint it is neccssniy to got at tho tacts. I wnnt yon to describe fiom 
your experience how this Its. 260. 1 think that was the figuio, is spout ; it is im- 
portant fo know' whether it is in fact spent on the bride’s tronsseaii; that 
really is the issue? — It is ronlly spent on lens ting the people who como lounil 
to the marriage. 1 am talking about the Non-Brahmin classes, not of tlio 
Brahmins among whom them is a system of buying n husband. They lmvo 
to pay a dowry before they enn got a biidegroom. 

15093. What about the tionsseauj what amount is spent on it? — They 
go in lot ft number of ilotlies, but a large amount is not spent on clothes; 
they' cannot atforil it. 

15094. Still to that extent the money is not entirely wasted? — It is wasted 
to tliis extent that the tron>">onu is entirely an economic waste. The aim’ 
which is bought at great expense is worn on very few occasions. 

15095. Professor (iangulrc : Whnl about ornaments and utensils? — They 
ate also of the same unluro. 

15096. Thf Chairman : Those arc nssets? — Yes. 

15097. Have yon any iden w hat propot Uon of the money is spent on fenst- 
ing ? — l should say hi ore than half the amount goes to feasting. 

15098. Is it customary to ptovfdo nleoholir refreshment on those occa- 
sions? — No ; it is not. As a matter of fact it is foi hidden. 

15099. By whom? — By' social custom; at a miirringo you will nevei beo 
alcholic drink given round. 

15100. Jiao JJnhaifur MunUmimi Xopudti: You told the Commission that 
umlei the Estates Land Att yon ure not given freedom to cultivate the land 
awl have no inducement to improve the land, lieeauxe once you give it to a 
tenant, the tonnnl gels occupancy right? — Yes. 

15101. There is nothing in the Act to prevent you from cultivating your 
land by means of iarin labourers? — No. 

15102. It is only when you try to i educe yotir-elf to a lent collector that 
occupancy light is givon to the tenant ? — 1 should like sou to make your point 
clear. 

15103. When you give land to a person asking him to cultivate it. and 
remuneiate him for his labour and you take tho produce, that person doe- not 
get the light of occupancy lmt when you give it to him and say “ Yon culti- 
vate it, but pay me n certain amount ” then alone lie gets occupancy right? — 
Yes. 

15101. Are you cultivating your lands through farm labourers, or do you 
cultivate them through tenants?— Ext opt my homo farm, which amounts to 
15G at re-, all the rest is > yoH land, 

16105. None ol those labourers whom you employ on your home farm gels 
occupancy rights? — They c«n have no right on that land under the Att. 

15J06. With regard to improvements, np to ton years they do not got any 
occupancy right, Bui after twelve years they do. Thorefoio, if any land- 
holder chooses to have his land improved and cultivated by his farm labourers 
and servants, theio is no danger?— It, is difficult to keep up tho extent of tho 
lands under you. You will tnlco ono portion in one year nnd another in 
another ve.ir. Once yon Jet (ho hind go, occupancy rights accrue. 
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15X07. With rogard to actual cultivation by the cultivators, occupancy- 
right under this Act corresponds to the right of the pattadar in a Government 
area? — Yes. 

1510S. He invests all the money required for improvements, he takes the 
full produce, but lie is liable to pay the rent? — Yes. 

15109. Ho takes all the risks, whether the land yields or does not yield a 
crop? — Yes. 

15110. Ho does not get any remission even in respect of the lands whom 
the crops have failed? — It depends on the landholder. 

15111. He may give it or he may not give it at his good grace and mercy P 
—Yes. 

15112. You say that, in spite of tho Elementary Education Act, few local 
bodies have tnken advantage of introducing compulsion? — Yes. 

15113. Under the Elementary Education Act the right is given to tho local 
bodies to lory a certain cess? — Yes, tho education cess. 

15114. Have you knowledge of any local body in your district which has 
done so? — As a matter of fact, ono Taluk Board did levy an education cess; 
I am paying it myself; but there lins been no improvement in tho number 
of schools in that area, or any increased facilities for education; I would go- 
even to this oxtont that tboro has not been ovon an increase of the pay of 
teachers in spito of their collecting tho cess. 

15116. Have you considered tho question of what is the income that local 
bodies were able to get, and whethor that income will enable them, apart 
from providing better facilities for tho teachers by giving highor pay and 
other things, to introduce compulsion? Have you considered tho aspect of 
tho question whether they had sufficient funds from the cess to introduce 
compulsory elemental y education? — If they have not, then they ought not to 
have levied that cess, that is my complaint. If they thought that they did 
not have sufficient funds to do it they had no right to collect the cess from 
mo and apply it for other purposes. 

1511C. Are you satisfied that they applied it for other purposes F — Yes, I 
am quite satisfied of that. 

15117. Did you mako any complaint about it to tho President or to the- 
Government ?■ — I did not. 

15118. Have you investigated their budget at all? — I have, to a certain 
extent. 

15119. And you nro satisfied that it has been applied for other purposes P — 
Yes, ovon for the travelling allowance of members of tho Taluk Board. 

15120. That is the sort of misuse that you complain of? — Yes. 

15121. Mny I tell you that, so far as I know, no travelling allowance is 
paid to membois out of tho education fund? — That may be your own experi- 
ence of your own District Board ; I am talking of my experience of my own 
Taluk Board. 

15122. I hope you will correct your idens when you call for information. 
•T am trying to ascertain from you whethor in spite of the best will on tho 
part of tlio local bodies to levy the full statutory cess, they are not in a 
position to find the funds for introducing compulsory education? — I have 
said so; that Government ought to come to their help and apply more of tho 
money that they collect from tho rural population to educating the rural 
classes. 

15123. Do you think the people are ready for further taxation to provide 
the funds for introducing compulsory education? — -I think that Government 
ought to find tho funds, because I say that the rural population is alrendy 
taxed high enough.. There need not bo two Universities as Government have 
done at present ; they might have a single University and apply the money 
for the other Univorsity to primnry education. 

15124. Any measure for further taxation would he very unpopular?-— 
Yes, I think it would. 
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1512 5. Aro you a believer in legislating to correct the habits of people? — 
Yes, I think so. 

16126. Do you believe that any legislation for the purposo of preventing 
cowdung being used otherwise than for manure would rocoivo popular sup- 
port? — It may bo unpopular, but if it is really economically sound, I think it 
ought to bo tried, 

15127. Sir Henry Lawrence ; Does your district come under the project 
proposed for irrigation from tho Cnuvery river P— Originally it was put under- 
tlio Mettur project; for tho present, ns fnr as I know, 1 believe it has been 
taken out of it, bccauso Government have found that tho field levels are 
all against it, though I have been assured by other irrigation exports that 
tho lords aro all favourable. 

16128. Which district aro you referring to? — Salem. 

16129. You como undor tho Cnuvory-Mottur projcctP — Yes. 

15130. Is that nmv a dry crop district? — There is one particular taluk, 
whore there is irrigation from tho Cnuvory, carried on under old methods 
of irrigation which Mr. Mailings talked about when ho wns boforo you; itr 
has been in existence for more tlinn 100 years; ovon boforo tho British rule 
camo thoy had been using tho water. 

16131. Was there a dam across tho Cnuvory irrigation channel? — Thoy 
have got whnt they call tho “ Korambu ” systom, by which thoy dam the river 
a littlo and take away tho wator in smalt channels to a largo reservoir. 

15182. Tlioro were no largo reservoirs in tho"o daysP — No. 

15133. Whnt irrigation rates would tho ryotB consider reason able? — As- 
a matter of fact, on this Moltnr project, I won asked to find out what rate 
of water tax the ryots would be prepared to pnyj 1 did investigate this rnntter, 
and thoy said they wore prepared to pay as high a rnto as even Its. 25 per* 
aero, provided thoy got tlio water. 

15131. Whnt, do you say, is the rate on which tlio project has been found- 
ed?— The figure wns worked out by the Engineer in chnrgo of tho Mettur 
project; he said it would not pay to giro a canal to tho Salem side of this- 
project, unless they were propnred to pay Its. 2S-3 per acre. 

161.35. So you aro not going to get this irrigation, is that tho idea? — It is 
not yet decided; tnerp is a difference of opinion; however, a committee is 
sitting on tho question ; and they have como to no conclusions on this pointy 
hut the rate that if sottled for the Mettur project is Its. 16 por ncro m the 
Tanjore dibtrict; most of the wator is going to bo givon to that district. 

15136. And yet, it is ns high ns tho ryots can pay in that nroa?— Yes. 
They do not want to pay more than that. As n matter of fact, one of the 
suggestions I made was that the whole thing ought to bo poolod, that the 
water rate ought to bo an nvorngo ono spread over tlio districts of Salem, 
Coimbatoro and Tanjore, which thiB project will servo; hot tho Tnnjoro re- 
piesontativo on the committee wns not ngrconblo to it nt nil; ho said that 
if tho Salem people did want it, thoy ought to pay whnt it would cost 
Government to give them ilio wator, and Tnnjoro ought to bo loft to pay 
Its. 16, which is tho original rnto Hint sens decided upon for tliom. 

15137. How is it that tho people in Snlom would ho willing to pay Its. 25, 
and not those in Tnnjoro P— I have not got tho figures, hut in Tnnj'ore they 
have got more than 60 por eont. of tho lnnd on tho Cnuvory delta already 
irrigated; in Salem wo have only about 6 por cont. irrigated land; naturally, 
tlio ryots in Snlom want wator if thoy ran get it; they feel' (hat if they could 
got tho water it would ho n paying proposition, and they could pay ns much* 
ns Rs. 25 por aero. ■ 

, 15138. You mentioned this landlord, the Pnttngar of Pnlnynkottai who- 

was improving his livestock. IVhat breed does bo work with? — They are 
called Knngaynm cattlo, but he has tried experiments with Ayrshire hulls,. 
English cattlo. 
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15189. Have those expei imonts been successful 5 — Some of them have been 
successful) but soms of them have not. because the animals that have been 
brought out here have not boon able to stand the climate. 

15140 Hon mnnv bulls has he experimented with? — He originally brought 
two; one of them died after 2 or 3 months. 

15141 For lion long has the other one been working? — For over 2 years; 
but he has really improved the indigenous stock by crossing with Sindhi cattlo; 
he lias hi ought some Smdln cattle, because ho finds they are good milkers 
usnallj , he has croxs-bied them with cattle of his own breed, and that lias 
been liioie successful than importing of foreign cattle. 

l')142. Is milk an impoitant subject theio® — As 1 have said, ho lias tried 
dauying but without much success. 

13143 Ho the i sots want to impiovo their milk supplj ? — Yes, I think 
thes do round about him they understand it would be a veiy good tiling, 
because he stands as an example to them. 

15141 When he has brought in the Sindhi bulls, he gets cross-bred stock; 
does ho bleed with tho cross-bied bulls? — Yes. 

13113 Ho they give any good results? — I boliove tho quantity of milk 
Risen bs the eic-s bred cattle lins heon on the incioase. moie than wlmt tlio 
indigenous cattle n the locality of Coimbatoie would give. 

15146. For how many geneintions has ho tiied this expel ill) ent? — I think 
thev liase been earning it on for 3 generations now. 

15147. Hoes he continue to import liesli Sindhi bulls oi does he prefer to 
go on with the cioss-biceds? — He got some nbout 2 yenis ego; he lins dono 
nothing for the last year or two, because there has been a scarcity of fodder, 
and ho has found it very hard to keep the cattle. TTe has gone as fai as 
Hosui to get foddei for his cattle and even further; ho has to tnko all his 
fodder by tinin, which is veiy cvponsn e. 

13148. But the experiment is still going on? — -Yes. 

15149. He is the only man that you know of who is trying it on a laigo 
scale? — Yes. tlicio is nobody else who is doing it. 

15150. For the average Salem ryot, would you consider it a feasible pro- 
position to breed his own cattle 9 — I do not think so, because ho has not got 
tlic capital; for ill • ijot with a small holding it will not bo profitable; ho 
will have to buy his cattle all the time, unless there can he some co-opcrntive 
•oiganisation for a joint cattle faun. 

15151. Tlieie are parts in India, aro there not, wlieio the ryots maintain 
two oi tlueo heads of cattlo and breed 5 — They do it m iny part, hut not 
successfully ; generally the breed deteriorates ; that is my expenonce. 

15152. Bo they tiy to give their cows to good hulls? — They do if they 
know they can got them near liy. 

15153. That is llie only case you know of whore Ayrshire imported stock 
1ms been used? — It has been used on the Government farm here; they had at 
■Government House two such bulls. 

15154 There is no other zaiiiindar who is doing it? — There is no other case 
that I know of. 

13135. Is theio any emigiation flora your district® — Yes, I have said there 
has been emigration to Malaya and to Ceylon. 

15156. Bo these men come hack? — Yes, some of them do come back. 

16167. Are they low caste or depressed class mew? — So, even the casto 
people go to Coylon and Malay States. 

1315S. Bo they como back with an improved or with a worse standaid of 
life?— I think they come hack with an impioved standard of life; but. as I 
said to tho Chairman, a lot of them aro responsible for spreading the drink 
evil. 

15169. Bo thoy lenm to diink abroad? — Yes. 
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331(50, Is it toddy they dunk abroad? — No, Ihov drink nrrack, which Is 
much worse than teddy. 

15101. So thnt the simple ryot who is accustomed to drink toddy is taught 
to drink arrack? — Yes. 

13102. Sir Ganyti Ham : What is nnackP — Tt is country spirit. 

13103. Is it made of jaggory? — No; it is made of rice. 

15164. Sir 1 Icm*/ Lawrence: ts there much illicit distillation? — I think 
there is quite a lot of illicit distillation going on under the eyes of the Excise 
Department it'-elf. 

15163. Is that connived at? — Yes, I think the subordinate staff of the Ex- 
cise Department (it is a hard thing to sny, but from personal experience T 
say iO do connive at it. 

13166. There is a certain amount of corruption nmong these lower paid 
subordinates, is there? — Yes: I will give a particular instance; there is n shop 
in my area; there uoie formerly no other shops for about 5 miles round, but 
now they are having shops in all those places. What they do is to start a 
small shop and toddy or arrack is taken round to that shop and sold. T’or- 
tlint T know ns much ns Its. 260 to Us. JJ0Q i* paid to the subordinate staff of 
the Excise Department, so that they wink at it. 

15167. Are these men insufficiently paid; is that the reason? — 1 think 
some of the subordinates ate quite sufficiently paid, but the lure of money 
is great, and they think they can easily mnko it; they always make it. 

15163. Is tiro pay of Government subordinates in these lower grades equal 
to the blandard of wages of private labour?-— r think it ii» more. 

13169. Government pay their Ktaff well? — That is my opinion. 

15170. Would you suggest thnt they pay them too generously? — T do not 
sny they pay loo generously; (lies aie just generous enough. 

15171. In higher ranks Government pay Ic-s on the standard of private 
employment, do they not?— I suppose in tho lower ranks they have impre- 
ss mpnthy perhaps than in the higher tanks, though I do not agreo with your 
pioposition that they pay lc,s in the higher ranks. 

15172. The lower ranks have more sympathy with whom or from whom?— 
Tho Government hive sympathy with tire lower ranks and they pay them on 
adequate wage. 

15173. TInve not wages risen recently? There was a ruminitteo of investi- 
gation, T think? — Yes, they have hqou inisod to a certain extent, 

J3174. 20 per tent, or 60 per cent, or what? — f cannot give tho exact per- 
centage. 

13176. Since tho juices went up? — Yes. since the prices went tip. 

15176. But have you any idea ns to whether it was 200 per cent, or 20 per 
cent.?— No, 1 have no idea. 

15177. Ts tho Milt question nn important matter in your dihtiict P Is there 
much difficulty in getting salt?— No, there is not much difficulty. 

15178, Is tho prire of salt higher now Ilian it was before?— The price of 
sail. T think, is a little bit highci now ihnn it was. 

15179. Which y ears are you com jin ring?— I am comparing tho pte*wnr 
price with what it is to-dny. 

13180. Tho price of salt to-dny is higlior than it was Iroforo the War*— 
Yes. 

15181. 'That is to say. since the lax was i evinced by 60 per cent. Tho price 
is still highci than it was when the tnx- was higher?— Yes. I cannot giro 
accurate figures, mid 3 cannot say that I am cortain about it. ' 

15132. Do yon find tliat ( womeii nnd children also drink, as well ns the 
montP— No. T think it is only the men who drink; it has not gone down to 
women and clnkhon yet. 
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15183. Are w omen and children allowed to buy liquor? — Yes, women ore 
-allowed to buy liquor, but you do not see women and children round the toddy 
-shops in my district. 

15184. You think that the expenditure of Goi emment is too largely direct- 
ed to the benefit of the urban population rather than to the benefit of the 
rural population? — Yes. 

15185. Have you comparod the expenditure on these two heads? — No, T 
have made no comparison; I am only talking from gonorol knowledge. 

15186. What is the oxpendituro you have in view that is directed more 
to the urbnn population than to the rural population? — For instance, take 
University education; they pay a great deni of attention to secondary and 
University education which benefits really the urban population. 

15187. What is the proportion of the revenue that is spent on secondary 
and University education compared to that spent on primary? — I cannot give 
any figures because I have not worked out figures. 

15188. Will it bo about four times as much on primary education as on 
University and higher education? — Of course if you take the proportion, 
perhaps more is spent on primary education, hut I think the proportion is 
not enough. 

15180. You would cut down higher education by 2 or 3 per cent, of the 
total? — I would cut it down by 6 per cent. 

15190. Even that will not give you a lory largo sum? — It would he some- 
thing any way. 

15191. Tlion you suggest that borrowing for purposes of marriage, etc., 
should be mado illegal. By “ etc.,” do you mean for other uneconomic pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

16192. Do you think it will be possible to enforce a law like that? — I do 
not know whether it would be possible, but it would be a good thing if it 
-could bo enforced. 

15193. Do you know of any country where borrowing for uneconomic 
purposes is mndo illegal? — No, I do not know of any such country. 

15194. Sir Ganga Bam : I wnnt to understand clearly whnt you mean 
when you talk of irrigation projects paying 15 per cent. Is thnt for water 
-or is it a consolidated amount for water us well ns land assessment? — As a 
matter of fact, I was talking not of 15 per cent., but of Bs. 15 per ncre. 

15195. Consolidated rent or what? — Water rate under the Mettur project. 

15190. And supposing tho land rato is also lovied. In other Provinces you 
know the net land rato will go up immensely. Supposing these two are 
decentralised, I moan divided off? — I do not quito understand tho purport 
-of your question. 

15197. In other Provinces, land rovenue is distinct from wnter rato; but 
although in tho land rovenue they chargo wnter rato when settling tho Innd 
revenue, they consider whether tho land is wet or dry or canal irrigated or 
what? — That is done in this Provinco nlso. They do take those things into 
consideration. 

15198. But hore thoy fix a consolidated rnte for land revenue as well as 
for water when considering tho Tunghblindrn project or any other project? — 

I hnve no experience of irrigation projects. 

15199. You said Bs, 15 was ns much as you would be able to pay? — I was 
talking of the Mettur project. 

16200. Bs. 16? — Under tho Mettur project the Government havo said that 
-they could economically give water to the lands in the Tanjore district at 
Bs. 16 per acre. 

16201. Including land revenue or what? — It is water rate nlono. The 
land revenue is of course what thoy are collecting already. 

15202. Tho land revenue will go up ns well? — Under the Settlement 
Manual, lands, as soon as they become wet, will have a different rate. 
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16203. So they are prepared to pay Its. 16 for water, plus land revenue? 

Is that right?— Yes, that Is right. 

15204. And tlio Bollnry people are willing to pay Its. 25? — Bollary docs 
not como under the Mottur project. Salem and Coimbatore only como under 
tlio Mottur project. Salem people are prepared to pay ns much ns Us. 25 
por acre plus land revenue that is already being paid. 

16205. Is that in writing, or did every ono verbally express it? — They 
verbally expressed it. Government said they would cliargo Its. 28-3 per aero 
if water was given to tlio Salem district. 

15206. You said you possess something like 39,000 acres of land in ono 
district? — Yes, in Salem district. 

15207. In ono block P — Yes, you may say it is ono block becauso tho villages 
are near ondi other, all the 83 villages. 

15203. What is your incomo, may I nslc, from those 39,000 acres? — 

I got Rs. 80,211 out of theso 39,000 acres, including wet lands, gardon and dry. 

16209. Sir Thomas Middleton : Would you mind giving us tho area of wet, 
dry and garden lands? — Dry lauds are 84,962 acres, garden 3,133 and wet 
1,285. 

16210. Nearly nil tho lands aro dry lands. Is it a light soil district? — T 
am not acquainted with soils. 

15211. It grows rumble and ground-nut? — Yes. 

16212. They aro willing to pay Rs. 25 for water? — I was not talking of 
my estate at all. Very littlo of the Mottur project comes into my estate. I 
was talking of tho Salem dislticL. 

15213. You told us that you introduced for tho use of your tenants certain 
bulls of good quality, but that thoy were not npprccintcdP — Tho tenants did 
not como for their service very much. 

15214. You told us that tho progeny died ? — Yes; that was their complaint. 

15215. Do you know at wlmt ago thoy died? — I cannot give accurate in- 
formation. After six or eight months they died. 

15216. You told us also that tho tenants dopond ontiroly on dry fodder 
for tlio feeding of Ihoir cattle P — Yes, that is eumhu hay. 

16217. Although you have 3,000 acres of wot cultivation, you do not grow 
any green foddor? — Tlioy grow one crop of paddy and another ono of rnpi. 

16218. And tho other 1,200 acres? — That is paddy land. 

15219. So that no attempt is mado to grow green foddor for the cattle? — 
No attempt is made. 

16220, You advocate compulsory education. For how mnny years would 
you require attendance at the school? — Four years. 

15221. Do you think that if compulsory education wore enforced by law, 
you could also onforco attendance? — Yes, I think wo could. 

15222. You have considcicd that question? — Yes. 

16223. Hnvo you studied tho experiments which hnvo boon mado in other 
parts of India on the subject P — No, I hnvo not studied thorn. 

16224. Yon suggest that tlio students who pass their agricultural college 
course, etc., might bo given special facilities as are given in tho Punjab. 
What is your ideaP Is it your idea that tho students should work on ilie 
land themselves or that thoy should got enough to lot out to tenants? — I 
think they should work on it themselves. There is no use in lotting it tc 
tenants. <■ 

16225. How mnny acres could tho students woik by themsolvosP— I cannot 
givo any accurate information. 

15226. Can you cstimuto how much is tho income they would mnk'eP 

They could got labour to help them. 
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15227. 1 understood that you w anted them to get first hand experience by 
working themselves? — But of course the student would direct the labourer 
and ho would work himself also. 

15228. Have you made any attempt to work out the iucomo that he >s 
likely to oarnP — No. 

15229. Do you not think ho may find Government employment a good deal 
more piofitable? — He does, I think. That is why he goes in for it. 

15230. Dr. Hyder : In answering n question put by the Chairman (I do not 
know whether I understood you correctly), jou said the income of an oi dinary 
cultivator was roughly Rs. 60. Did you infer to the gross income or tlio net 
income? — The net income. 

15231. Tlmt is to say, after deducting the cultivation expenses? — Yes. 

15232. That would be about Rs. 5 per men&em? — Yes. 

15233. And you took a familj of 3 poisons? — Yes. 

15234. Rs. 5 for a month would be Rs. 60 per annum; that would bo nbout 
2 annas and 8 pies per day? — Yes. 

15235. Half of that for one meal would be 1 anna 4 pics. Is that so? — 
I think they hardly get one meal a day. 

15236. I want to make things clear. It comes to I anna 4 pies. Can you 
tell me what is the price of curtibu or cholam? — You can got about 7 to 8 
measuies of ragi. 

15237. Can you give it in Imperial seors? — I cannot do that. I am not 
sure what a measure is in terms of pounds, but I think it is 11 seers or 3 lbs. 

15233. But how much could they buy for 1 anna 4 pies? — I shall have to 
work that out. They could buy about 40 mensures for Rb. 5. 

15239. That is to say, 8 Madias measures per rupee? And a measure 
means 11 seers? — 'That is what I think. 

16240. That is, 12 seers per rupee? — Yes. 

15241. Is that what youi people use? — The indigenous classes in my dis- 
trict use cumbu and cholam. 

15242. They cannot buy very much for 1 anna 4 pies? — No. 

15243. How do they manage to live? — Somehow they manage to eke out 
a living. It you went to a village and saw a specimen of the physique'you 
will come to know how hard put they aie to make both ends meet. 

13244. Are theio any industries in your district?— They go out, as I said, 
during the slack season to the ginning factories. 

16245. Your district is Salem ? — Yes. 

15246. I find from the table of occupations of your district that about 
one-thud, about a million and a half, of your people nre agriculturists and 
205,000 are engaged in industries; and I find there is a good deal of mining 
in jour district; is that so? — Not in my pait of the district. 

15247. What is the name of your sub-division P — Tiruchengodo taluk. 

16248. Is not the value of land in Tirucliengode Rs. 2,000 per acre?— 
It depends on the quality of tho land. As a matter of fact the rate for dry 
lands is Rs. 1,000 per acre. * 

15249. And if it is river-bed land? — Ii it is gaiden land it is moie. I 
know of garden lands which arc sold at Rs. 2,500 an acre; and for wet lands 
under tlio Cauvori river irrigation in the Erode taluk, I know as much as 
Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 6,000 have been paid per acre; if you calculate the rate you 
will find it is hardly 2} per cent, on tho capital outlay. 

13250 This matter requires looking into : tho income of a family per diem 
is Re. 0-2-8; surely there must bo something left out? — I think Rs. 6 is the 
income of tho avorage family per month. 

1°251. I want to know about marriage expenses. You know there is a 
good deal of expenditure on foastings and tilings of that kind; but is not tho 

n reimbursed by 1ns caste fellow sP — I said m reply to a question put by 
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the Chnirmnn tlmt they give in the shape of Jlfoi and lie generally returns the 
loan in courso of time in wedding presents. 

15252. So it is a sort of mutual benefit system P — Yes. 

15253. With regard to w ater rates, J understand your people are preunred 
to pay the valuo of the voter and the Tnnjoro people are not P — I did no* say 
that. Tanjorc people are prepared to pny Its. 15 per acre and people in my 
district Tts. 25 per aero. What I suggested before to the Commivsion was 
that the whole scheme should he worked out by the Government to sec wluit 
would bo the productive rate and Hint rate should be charged all round. 

16254. Even allowing for local circumstances, does the value of tho water 
vary very much botveen Tanjoro and Salem, oven allowing for the fact tlmt 
your district is a dry district? — T think being a dry district people will con- 
sider water more valuable, because tins district i>- accustomed to grow cotton. 
Irrigated cotton hero is more valuable than irrigated paddy in Tanjore. 

15235. But the vnlue reflects itself in tho price of paddy. Your man who 
grows nimby or cliolam oi iani leabscs the sntne prire as the mail in Tanjoio 
realises for his paddy? — No; you get moic foi paddy than foi cliolam. 

16250, Suppose you put your land under paddy. Would you get the snuio 
price in Madras ns the man growing poddy in Tanjoio? — No, paddy land is 
more valuable, 

15257. T am talking about tho pneo ot rice s — It ice is moio valuable; you 
got <i monsmes of rice per rnpeo. whereas you get 8 mensurcs of »m;i or 
chohm per rupee. Mndrn*- measures. 

132.5$. Tho price oi paddy is the same in both tho places? — Yes. 

15259. Thero is no Ionian why they should not pay* tho same amount to tho 
Government for ji ligation? — They have got to pay a larger amount They 
want Its. 28 per awe for Salem ns rompnied with Its. 15 in the Tnnjoro dis- 
trict. Salem is ptepared to pay Us. 25. 

15260. You say* that the Government should do more for stinting tlicso 
•co-operalivo societies for production ? — Yes. 

16261. Could you toll mo, ns you have some experience of tho uniting of 
tho co-operative eradit societies, if it is not a much more difficult affair than 
the simple arrangement of co-operative credit societies? — Yes, tho society for 
production is a mme difficult atinir, 

16262. JVlint do you want for the success of sneh a society? — You have to 
educate tho people towards the nd vantages of r. eo-oporntivo society for pio- 
duction. 

152G3. Would you agree with mo that if you have got a really good 
manager, a man who is interested in tho business of mnnnfnetnro and also in 
tlio business of selling, then that would be one factor of success? Another 
factor is that they should hnvc a vory good Chairman for tho Society? — Yes. 

1526*1. The third requisite is that they should not sink too much of theii 
money in the erection of expensive buildings? — Yes. 

152G3. They' must havo n rapid tui never ?— Yes. 

15260. Would you ngroo with mo tlint they must liavo a quick settlement of 
»ccouiits? — Yes; xhoy ought to. 

15207. Be nan Bahadur liapharayya .* 3 bolievo you know flint thoio nro 
some types of improved lifts worked by cuttle power on tlie East Coast, in tho 
South Arcot district for instance, which do not involve so much Btrain on the 
bullocks, the bulls walk on tho level ground and so onP — Yes; in my district 
they work on an inclino. 

152G3. That is the old way of lifting the wilier. Why has not this lift 
"been introduced in your district? — 1 do not know why; 1 have not tried it 
myself. 

16269. Tho lift has not been demonstrated in your district? — No; it has 
not been demonstrated, 

15270. Yon suggest joint farming, failing consolidation of holdings? — Yes. 
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15271. I beliovo in your experience you must have lienrd of the inefficiency 
of the joint family system in Malnbnr and the great dissatisfaction that pre- 
vails in Mnlabar families whero property is held in the name of one joint 
family and the inanngor looks after the wholo property? You think that is a 
proper solution of the question? — I think it is a matter of opinion. I do not 
know if the joint family system has failed in Malnbnr, 

16272. I have five yoars’ experience in Travancore where the conditions 
aro very similar to those in Malnbnr and the dissatisfaction became so great 
in Travnncoro that wo had to change the law in Travancore, introducing 
inheritance by individual partition? — Yes. 

15273. I gather from what you said that thoro nre dry areas in your dis- 
tiict which admit of a number of wells, where increaso of wells would bo 
desirable m tbo interests of cultivation? — Yes. 

15274. Under tho Estates Land Act, talking of zamindari areas, if the 
proprietor effects on improvement at his own cost, ho can raise tho rent? — 
Yes. 

16276. Have you undertaken tho sinking of wells in tho dry area which 
admits of well sinking? You can raiso your rato of rent, porliapB the dry 
rate, from Its. 1-10-0 and tho garden rate from Its. 4-1241? — I have tried 
sinking of wells m three or four cases and generally they aro not willing to 
pay ; now I do not sink wells. 

15276. But if you do that the Act enables you to got a higher ront? — Then 
I will have to go to tile court to collect tile rent and so far I have avoided 
going to court. 

16277. The Act allows it? — Yes. 

15278. ilfr. Calvert : You mentioned that yon have read Mr. Darling’s 
book on the Punjab. Would you think that the conditions which ho described 
there, speaking veiy broadly, would bo applicable in Mndrns? — Yes; I think 
it will bo very useful to apply it. 

15279. Do you think it would bo nn advantage to your Province if you 
hnd a man like Mr. Darling in your Province, nn export in rural economics? 
— t think so. 

15280. The Chairman : I want your experience about roads. Do you think 
your rands under tho local authorities aro worse than they used to bo? — That 
is my opinion. Since tho non-officinl agency took ovor charge of tho roads 
I find in my district tho roads nro worse than thoy used to bo when tho Collec- 
tor used to be tho President of tho District Board. 

15281. Is tliero any pressure by local electors, that is to say, the rural 
population ? — I am afraid tho rural population understand vory littlo of these 
things. Thoy got oxcited during tho election time and thoy forgot everything 
afterw ards. 

15282. One question on your estimate of the not income of tho ordinary 
cultivator. I think you put that figure at Its. CO? — Yes. 

15283. Was that in addition to tho grain reserved by tho cultivator for 
iiia year’s consumption, if ho does reserve grain? — Yes; in some cases in addi- 
tion to what ho reserves. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rao Bahadur C. V. S. NARASIMHARAJU, M.L.C., Landholder, 
Vizagapatam, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Research. — (c) No rcsoarcli work is undertaken at present 
in fruit culturo and millets except ratji and cholam . The research work done 
by the department regarding ground-nut and juto is not at all appreciable. 

Question 2. — Aoiuccltuiui, Education. — (i) The number of institutions 
are insufficient. Thoro is only one Agricultural College for the whole Presi- 
dency. There ought to have been one for tbo Telugu districts. 

(ii) Thoro are no teaching facilities in any of tho Telugu districts at pre- 
sent except in tho Vizagapatam district, nnd another that is being started in 
Chittoor district. 

(iit) Tho teachers in rural arens need not necessarily bo drawn from tho 
agricultural classes. 

(tv) The attendance at existing institutions is not numerous, _ tho reasons 
being (1) distance of tho institutions, (2) want of sufficient publicity nnd (8) 
want of usoful enreer tliorcaftor. 

(v) There ore no incentives which induce lads to study ngriculturo at pre- 
sent. Tho wholo educational system is to bo rovisotl so as to give an entire 
agricultural bent from tbo beginning. Certificates, Diplomas and University 
Degrees in Agriculture shall bo adopted along with tho general education and 
shall form part of it so that lads receiving education may linvo a goueral 
grounding in agriculture and may have usoful careers opened for them. 

(vi) Tho pupils at present aro not mainly drawn from agricultural classes. 

(vii) Tho old system of Madras of 2 years course in agriculture may bo re- 
introduced in several districts. 

(viii) At presont in rural schools practically no work is being dono in (a) 
nature study, (6) school plots nnd (c) school farms. Tho teachers employed 
in rural schools have no sufficient grounding to undortnko this sort of work. 
If persons that studied in agricultural middlo schools and colleges are employ- 
ed ns teachers in rural schools better work can be expected to bo turned out 
by them in this direction. All tho training schools for teachers of elementary 
schools, may be attached to the existing demonstration farms and tbo tenchors 
under training may bo mndo to work in those farms. 

(iz) Most of the students who linvo studied agrioulturo aro seeking Gov- 
ernment employment on account of tho attractive pay they receive. A rulo 
may bo adopted that after 10 years’ service evory one who studied agriculture 
shall bo retired compulsorily so that bo may tako to agriculture after retire- 
ment. 

(rii) Tho adult education in rural tracts can bo popularised by adopting a 
system of capitation grants to adults receiving general education. 

(adit) Tho administration of rural education may bo loft in tbo bands of 
tho local bodies ns at presont : These looal bodies linvo not got financial re- 
sources to provide hotter cducationnl facilities in rural areas. The Provin- 
cial Governments have to provide tho entire cost of olomontnry education. 

Question 3,— -Demonstjiation and Proraoanda. — (a) Propaganda work is 
successful in influencing and improving tho practice of oultirntors. Tho 
agricultural propagandists employed by tho Government aro coming in con- 
tact with cultivators and aro influencing them to adopt improved mothods of 
agrioulturo. But tho number of such propagandists is not sufficient. 

(i) nnd (c) Cultivators may bo induced by agricultural propagandists to 
cultivate a portion of thoir fields ns per instructions given by the propagand- 
ists or Demonstrators and some prizes may bo awarded to the cultivators that 
adopt improvod mothods of agriculture. There are, I think, in cortnin dis- 
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tricts institutions called agricultural advisory boards who givo a certain amount 
of encouragement to people who take up agiicultuio tinder improved methods. 

(d) I am acquainted tv till the success of demonstration work done in Sar- 
vasidhi taluk, Viragnpatam district, in the matter of sugaicane cultivation. 
This is the result of the active u ork done by the Demonstrator. 

Qcistiov 6. — FisfANcr. — (a) For want of funds the cultivator is handi- 
capped m his agiiculturnl operations. Co-operative societies ore not able to 
meet ci on the demand for sliort-tcrm loans. Agricultural land mortgage 
banks may .satisfy the demand for long-term credit loans. 

(b) Government tacca i i loans may bo given in the shape of agricultural 
seeds and manures through tho Agricultural Department and such loans may 
he made a chaige on the land and its products by legislation. 

Qbistiox 0. — Aouicut.tuiui. IxnrnTimNrBB. — (o) (i) The main teauscs of 
borrowing aro (1) failure of ciops, (2) social rcquironionts such as marriages, 
etc., (3) construction of buildings, (4) capital expenditure for agricultuial 
opetations such as purchase of cattlo, etc. 

(n) The source of credit is the value of the holding of the ryot to a largo 
extent and ho is dependent upon village monoylondcr. 

(lit) Fnilnro of crops. 

lb) Special measures ate to be taken to start agricultuial land mortgage 
banks undor Government agency for lightening the agriculturist’s burden of 
debt. Tlioro nio not many instances of rural insolvency. The application of 
tho Usurious Doans Act may uoik hardship to the cnUivntor unless land 
mortgage banks me started. 

(c) No monsuies should be taken to restrict or control the credit of culti- 
vators. There is no prnctico of non-torimnablo mortgages to my knowledge. 

Qufstion 7 — Fn tcirrsTATiov or Homiinc.s. — (a) Though it is desirable in 
the interests of agricultural efficiency to reduce tho excessive sub-division of 
holdings it cannot be affected having regard to the Law of Inheritance exist- 
ing in the country . 

(b) It may be possible by legislation to piovide for oxchnnge and compen- 
sation or foi exchange for a definite period ill order to consolidate holdings. 

Qursriox 8. — InuiOATioN. — (a) Now irrigation schemes aro necessary m 
Viragnpatam district by nay of constructing ioservnn= nnd improving exist- 
ing n ligation works. Tho main obstacle is want of legislation regniding 
irrigation. 

QrrsTio.v 23. — Grxrntr, Enccvrrox. — fa) Tho agricultural efficiency of the 
people is not effected by want of education blit improvement in agricultural 
practices and reseat cli work is greatly handicapped for want of higher 
education. 
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Oral Evidence. 

15284. The Chairman: Eno Bahadur Narasimliaraju, you aro a landholder 
in Yizngnpntam? — Yc£. 

15285. You hare been good enough to provide the Commission with a note 
of tlio evidence which you wish to givo, and my colleagues and I have rend it 
through with much interest. Would you like to make a statement of a gene- 
ral character before I ask you one or two questions? — No; I think my note 
co; e; s all I wished to say. 

15280. We are obliged to you for coming before us to-day in spito of respon- 
sibilities with which this Commission is not at all concerned. On page 669 you 
say: “No research is undeilnkon at present in fruit oulturo and millets 
except uigi and cholam.” Now, with rogatd to fiuit culture, do you think 
there is considerable ground for fruit cultuie? — There is in my district, for 
tiopknl fruits, such ns, mango. 

15287. Tropical fruits? — Yes, tropical. 

15288. Is that in your view n direction in which soiuo progress might be 
made? — Certainly. For inslanco, mangoes and limes aro exported from this 
Presidency in large quantities to various parts of India, but no attention is 
paid to these fruits. 

16289. Do yon think that preserving these fruits might be developed? — 
Yes; it might be developed. Of couiso some attempt is being made in Coonoor 
by Government, but even that ib not a great success ns far ns my knowledge 
goes. 

15290. The Commission has heard in ovidenco that among Indians there is 
very little demand for jams and fruit preserves ; do you concur with that? — 
Yes, but sometimes a tnsto and a market for n particular commodity have to 
he created. 

15291. And you think by judicious propaganda nnd advertisement n demand 
might be created ? — Yes. 

15292. There is nothing inherent in tlio dietetic customs of the country to 
prevent the extension of the nso of fruit preserves P — f do not think so; there 
is an indigenous system of preserving fruits in some form or another. 

15293. Is that capable of expansion on a commercial basis P — Yes. 

15294. That is merely drying in tho sun? — No; tliero ib a system of putting 
it in lionoy nnd sugar preservatives. 

15293. Under Agricultural Education on page 309, beginning with tiro lower 
grades of education, would you subscribe to tho view that in tho matter of ele- 
mentary education literacy is the main objective rather than vocational train- 
ing? — Certainly, ns it is at present. 

16296. Hnve you any views about tho possibility of instituting vocational 
vernacular middle schools? Do you think there is u demand lor such schools? 
— There is a demand but tho system ib puiVIy of a literary nature nnd no 
Attention is paid at present to any vocational training ns such. 

15297. No doubt there is in your mind the difficulty of providing an educa- 
tion which is at once technical and vocational in its rrnfuro nnd which does 
not at tho same time bar the road to higher education in tho Universities. 
Js that not one of tho difficulties? — At present wo lmvo not got really any 
vocational institutions of that sort; hut a system may be so devised that after 
finishing tho middle school course, if the student is bright, ho may go on to 
tho higher education. 

15298. Government conducts no suoh concerns, hut 1 think certain mis- 
sionary undertakings have mndo tho experiment. You wisely say that, if a 
hoy shows himsoll to be brilliant ho should bo allowed to go forward? — Yos. 

15299. ff the boy has not received a training in English at a reasonably 
early stage in his school career, that is a great handicap to him on 'his way to 
the Univeisily? — 1 expect very soon tho Unhersitios will hnVo tho vernacular 
as the medium of instruction even in the high schools. That is how tho 
Universities are now moving. Tako for instance tho Andhra University; wp 
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have laid down that in that University the vernacular shall be the medium 
of instruction. 

15300. You would rather frnino the lower stages of education in your 
schemo in the belief that tlio Universities will use the vernacular ns a teaching 
medium*’ — I e\pect that; that is tho present national feeling in the matter. 

15301. And would you expect to find the teaching in tlio agricultural 
colleges tending towards tho vernaculars? — It must come, not just at present 
but in tho very near future. 

16302. You said in tho future? — Yes. 

15303. On page 569, paragraph (ix), you point to tho fact, and it is ono on 
which tho Commission has had ample evidence, that most of tho students 
who have studied agriculture are seeking Government employment on account 
of tho nttiactiro pay they receive. Do you deplore that fact? — I expect to 
sco most of the students who receive education m the colleges go back to tho 
land and cultivate it. Tho land docs not pay thorn so highly ob Government 
sorvice; that is why they seek Government sorvico. 

15304. Precisely; and it is jour view that human nature being wlmt it is, 
ns long ns Government service oilers more remuneration, that is tho direction 
in which tho majority of students in the agricultural colleges will look?— Yes. 

15305. Would it be your ambition to endeavour to discover a system of 
instruction at tho ngriculturnl colleges which might have tho result of 
persuading, at any rate a portion of tho graduates, to turn their minds to 
agriculture ns a commercial venture? — When wo turn out a largo number of 
agricultural graduates, and when they arc not absorbed in Government service, 
naturally they must take to agriculture ns a commercial venture. 

15306. Do j’ou know whether tlioro nro any indications of tlint at this 
raoinont? — T know of one or two instances, whore graduates of tho agricultural 
colleges are profitably employed in agriculture. 

15307. I wanted to ask you a question about tho efficiency of tho propa- 
ganda officers employed by the Agricultural Dopnrtmont ; (seo pngo 569 of your 
note). In your experience nro these officers in sj-mpatliotic touch with tho 
cultivators P— Yes; ns far ns my Imowlodgo goes regarding tho work in my 
district I am quite certain that thoy are in close touch with tho villngo popu- 
lation. 

15303. And reasonably popular with tho ryots? — Yes. 

16309. Do you think the fact that these Demonstrators lack oxporionco in 
mnnagomont, in marketing, and in the goneral commercial side of farming, 
somewhat detracts from their usefulness to tho. cultivator? — I do not think 
that question arises at all. That is not tho kind of work thoy nro doing. 
What thoy generally do is to popularise certain varieties of crop and certain 
methods of cultivation. Tho question whetlior thoy nro acquainted with tho 
marketing and other things does not arise. 

15310. It may not arise ns part of tho instruction which it is thoir duty 
to give, hut it occurs to mo that thoir ignorance of tho commercial side of 
farming mny shako tho ryots’ faith in thoir technical ndvico? — I do not think 
thoy nro attempting that nspeot of tho question. They nro simply doing pro- 
paganda work ns to tho variety of crops to bo grown, how thoy nro to bo grown, 
tho sjstem of manuring and to other things of that sort. 

15311. Axe you personally familiar with tho working of tho co-opoiativo 
societies? — Mo; I am not personally familiar with it, but I have n general 
knowledge of it. 

15312. You cannot speak from your own knowlodgo as regards any parti- 
cular society? — No. 

16313. Have you formed a general view that the majority of theso co- 
operative credit societies nro sound? — They requiro a lot of supervision; at 
present my impicssion is that some of them aro not very sound. 
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15314, So that, yon look forward to a somewhat prolonged.poriod of official, 
or at any rate, expert, control and advice before these societies are ablo to- 
stand on their own logs. Is that your viow? — It looks liko that. 

15315. I observe on pngo 570 that yon aro definitely opposed to any proposal 
which might have the effect of limiting the right of tho cultivator to mortgago 
his holding? — Yos. 

15316. You think tlint might restrict his credit? — Cortainly. 

15317. Anti tho restricting of his credit might have tho effect of raising 
tho rnto of interest ho has to pay? — Yos. 

15318. On pago 670 undor Fragmentation, you point out that under tho 
existing conditions of tlio law of inheritance and traditional prnctico in these 
mnttcis it is going to ho very difficult to avoid sub-division at tho time of 
inheritance? — Yes. 

36319. Do you think that sub-division ns it is in prnctico performed some- 
times lends to unnecessary fragmentation P — It does. 

15320. People have opinions ns to the relative value of various plots of 
land, and they insist upon having a share of every single plot? — Tho fact is 
ibis ; conditions vary with regard to tho various plots, and it is not possible, tor- 
mako an equal distribution among tho shnrors unless you resort to division, 
of small areas. 

15321. Tho cultivable value vnriesP — Yos. 

15322. Do you think that tho cconomio disadvantage of fragmentation is 
exaggerated, or do you think it is vory important? — I think it is very 
important. 

15323. The time wasted between plot and plot, is that it? — Except in tho 
case of intensive cultivation tho time and tho men employed are uneconomic. 

15324. Tho lime wasted botweon plot and plot and to homo extent, I sup- 
pose, fragmentation interferes oven with tho prnctico of tillage? — Certainly;, 
supposing tho land requires ploughing, if it is not sufficient in area a man 
hnturally cannot work his bullocks economically and ho hns to go about from 
field to field. 

15325. Ho cannot work his bullocks economically if at nllP — No. 

15026. Have you studied at all tho experiments in consolidation of frag- 
mented holdings on co-oporativo lines, which have bcon successful in somo- 
parts of the Punjab P — I liavo studied them. 

15327. Do you think there is any hope of introducing that system into this 
Presidency? — I do not think so; my impression is this, tlint tho moment you 
introduce it, the nevt moment the lands may he ■sub-divided again by tho sons. 

15328. Yon do not think, having experienced the enormous advantages of 
consolidation, the people might insist upon its porpetuntion P — Suppose tho 
land is. to be. sub-divided nmongst 3 or 4 brothers, one inking the land nnd 
tho others boing compensated by monoy. It may ho a desirable thing, but 
tho question is whether it can ho effected, having regard to their conditions. 

15329. Under Inigation, on pngo 570, would yon mind tolling mo exactly 
what you mean when you says "Tho main obstacle is want of legislation 
regarding irrigation ” ?— -It was stated many times that many schemes were 
held up by Government for wnnt of an irrigation law, a statute law on irriga- 
tion. At present, on necount of tho permanent settlement, tho zamindnis 
have already some vested rights in tho wator, and any big irrigation scheme 
interferes with tlio existing vested lights of tho zainindars; the present law- 
docs not allow Government to interfere with such rights, nnd unless there is 
somo interference, those schemes cannot bo executed. Many schemes that 
woro investigated wore hold back for want of an irrigation law-, then Govern- 
ment attempted to mako such a law, but it was dropped. 

16330, Whoro arc your ow-n estates situated?— In tho Yteagapatam district. 

15331. On what size of holding do most of your tennnts work?— In ono of 
tho villages which belongs to mo there is sugarcane cultivation, nnd tho hold- 
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in£s> mo not less than 12 or 13 acres, because it requires rotation of crop; but 
in tw o other villages, of which ono is a dry villngo, the extent of the holding is 
generally 2 acres to 4 acres, or something like that. 

16332. Professor Gangvlec. Such a aide difference? — Yes. 

15333. The Chairman: Under your sugarcane cultivation, do you happen 
to know how much watir jour cultivators nro using now per acre? — I cannot 
s.ij 

134.11 Arc those cultivators graving nothing but sugarcane? — The thing 
is that sugarcane is generally a lotntion crop every 4 or 5 jenrs. They prefer 
to lime it once in 3 years but in small holdings they have it once in 4 years, 
the remaining portion is cultnatcd with paddy and other crops. 

13333 It is a rotntion between paddy and sngnicnnoP — Yes. 

15336 When was the sugnreano introduced into that district? Is it a ciop 
of long-standing? — It is of long-standing m two of tho distiicts of the I’rosi- 
denev that produce the heaviest crop. 

15337. How about marketing? In join experience, are the marketing ar- 
rangements satisfactory from the eultnntoi’s point of view? — The fact is that 
if he sells at tho time of production, lie lealises a low puce, but such of them 
ns can store, do realise higher prices after six months ; they take tho jaggery 
to the nearest market, which is about IS miles from the villnge. 

1533S. And thoj' take that themselves? — Yes, thoj* take it themselves. 

16339. Do you moan to say that many of them have no capacity to hold 
tho pioduco for a better market <* Ts that tho situation? — To lealisc better 
prices. 

15340. For a better mnrket. Aie they in debt? — Some of them. 

15341. Where do they borrow, ns a rule? — From tho soircar. 

13342. Is it the custom for landholders in your disti ict to lend ? — 1 do not 
think they generally do it. 

15343. Sir llLnry Lawrence: On tho question of legislation in regard to 
irrigation, to what points do you consider that legislation should bo directed? 
— ttovernment hnve now no power to tnko tho wntcr nnd control its supply 
where vested rights exist. 

13344. Is that some new power? — According to the existing law', as inter- 
preted by courts, Government linvo no right to intcifcre with vested rights, 
and if special damages are proved, Government are liable for damnges. 

13345. In speaking of now irrigation schemes in nnswer to question 8, you 
say tlint new irrigation schemes aie necessary in Vizagnpntam ; I am not quite 
clear what vested rights there can bo in these villnges p — Host of them nro 
pei mnnently settled , Government villnges are very few in number, and Gov- 
ernment linso no right of interference at presont with vested interests; nnd 
unless Government interfere with tho existing rights, they cannot construct 
any big irrigation schemes. 

13316. For that purpose, they require a special Tirigntion Act, dealing 
with permanentlj* settled areas; is that the point? — Government will hnve to 
legislate, taking power to interfere with existing rights; where tho existing 
rights are affected, Government will li.no to pay compensation, and where 
they are not affected, the zemindars may got the existing supply of water. 

13317. Is any Bill being drawn up? — A Bill was introduced and pnssed by 
the Legislative Council, but it was returned for consideration by tho Council 
on certain points. 

13318. Was it returned by tho Governor ” — Yes, and at that stage the Bill 
was allowed to be dropped with the consent of tho Government. 

16349. AVliat you are urging is that that particular Bill should be rein- 
troduced? — T think so; my impression is that unless this Bill is introduced 
again. Government cannot pioceod with nnj irrigation schemes. 

_ 15330. In regai d to Vizngnpatnm P — Not only that, they cannot piocced 
w itft any scheme-, in tho Presidency. 
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16361. Docs it apply to tho Tungnbhndra, the Kistna and the Mettur pro- 
jects? — 1 know it does apply to the Mettur project. 

1C352. As to the other 2 yon arc not certain P— I have not Studied tho- 
details. 

153.53. It is tho lack of that law which prevents Government from proceed- 
ing? — That is what they told ns several times. 

1535*1. You mnke a suggestion that men in Go\ eminent employment may 
he compulsorily retired after 10 years' soiviec? — I am referring to those who 
receive agricultural education. 

15365. Will that not 1ms e tho olfect of making such ngriculturnl education 
unpopular amongst new comers? — 1 do not like to waste public money' simply 
on Government servants only j education is intended fm tho henefit of the 
public, and not foi getting Government servants. 

10350. Yon consider 1 that, if there was such a rule, you would still lie able 
to fdl your agiicullural colleges? — I expect mote to come forward, been two 
there will be rapid replacement and there will he scope foi more men to be 
employed, and with sufficient experience on the Government farms they can 
go hack to tho land and cultivate. T expect them to has c sufficient money to 
stait their private agriculltuc. 

15357. So that the prospect of having 10 years m Government sen ice 
would be sufficient to induce the boys to take tip this ngiicultnrnl edtuaiion? 
— 1 believe they will bate sufficient money to start their agncnltural opoia* 
tions 

10303. My point is a little diflcicnl, will you got hoy*, to come into tho 
Agricultural College on those twins? — That, 1 cannot say, I would like to make 
an experiment. 

10350. Sir Gamin Ha nit Yours is n dty men?— It is both wot and dry. 

115300. Whoio do you gel the inigatinn fiom Fiom small hill stream. 

10351. No irrigation project has been made for you'— The water fiom tho 
liver wdl be bunded tip. 

35302. Ato you allowed to bund up the watei ? — Yes. 

J.330'5. In the river? — Yes. 

15301. Sir lie nr it KameiuC: What river? — It is a Mtinll river, the Yniniiu. 

10305. Sir tin n qii linin' Do not the ptople below obiert to it? — 1 bate got 
nn established right. 

15300. You arc in the permanently settled urea? — Yes. * 

15367. tu a permanently settled area, it is ti vested tight of the rantindiir 
to undeitake new iingatiou schemes? — -Ho has no such light. 

loOG-x Supposing u new scheme is made out, Die Dill will he required to 
charge them something!- — 1 do not think you undeistmid mo toricotly. Sup- 
pose there is n river and the raiuimlui has got the right In bum/ it up and 
get a cot tain quantity of wafer. Non, the Government scheme proposes to 
bund up the whole river nnd construct « tesoivoir there Government have not 
got the power, under the existing law to do Dmt, because it might intorfete 
with the znimndnr's vested rights. Legislation is requiied empowering Die 
Government to inlet fere with the right and hum] up the river entiioly anil 
eonsirnit n leservoir. So tar as my vested right h, concerned they- may 
give me compensation or give me the quantity of water which 1 am getting 
nt present. 

lo3(K). From the now scheme? — Yes, liotn the new .scheme. 

15370. Thr lla/a nf Pailiil, until! : Of ctmise, they can bund up the river 
without prejudice to the supply further down?— That is what J have said: flier 
may give mo the quantity of water which I am entitled to get. 

15371. Sir Ganna limn: Are you entitled to bund up Die liver? Decause 
you have been doing it? — Yes,, 

15372. There is no other lighfp— U is a light; the law piesnmes « grant 
in the past. 
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16378. Do you grow sugarcane on well irrigation or canal irrigation? — 
jllino is "not a perennial river; for about 8 months in the year there is water 
an the river and I utilise that; for the remaining 4 months I utilise well 
irrigation. 

16374. Do you not pump the water from the river? — The water flows into 
my fields. 

16375. For the lemaming 4 mouths, can yon not pump up? — The river 
•dries up ; it is not a perennial river. 

15376. Are wells sunk in the bed of the river? — They are sunk in the fields. 

16377. How far is the spring level from the ground? — About 11 feet. 

15378. Do you hnve circular wells or rectangular wells? — Circular. 

16379. How many acres of sugarcane can one well irrigate P — About one to 
•two acres. 

15380. You do not know uliat discharge it gives? — No. 

15381. How do you pump it, by whnt method? — By the piccotah system. 

16332. That is, they have it inclined? — No, that is not much in practice 
in my district. We have uhat is called the piccotah system, it is a sort of 
see-saw system. 

15383. Can it givo sufficient wnter for the sugaicane? — Yes. 

15384. The Ohah man: Would you mind describing the system you men- 
tioned now? — There is whnt is called a pivot first. That is about 6 ft. above 
the giound, and there is a bar of pnlmyra wood or something like that. It 
•works like a see-saw. 

15385. Sir Oanga Ham: Have you got a copy of the Bill that you say was 
•droppod? Can you give me a copy of it? — The Madras Government can easily 
supply you. 

1538G. Can you give the year? — It was dropped last year; it was passed by 
the Council in Doccmbor 1924 and it was dropped by the Government in 1926 
August or September. 

16387. It was passed by whom? — By the Madras Legislative Council. 

15388. Dropped by whom? — By the Madras Government. It was allowed 
•by the Madras Government to be dropped, to be more correct. 

16389. Sir Thomas Middleton: You express the view that it is not necessaiy 
that teachers in rural areas should be taken from the agricultural dosses. I 
want first to ask jou what you have included within “ Agricultural Classes.” 
Do jou include the land-owning classes, or are you thinking of the ryots? — I 
am thinking only of the ryots. 

15390. What is the reason why you think that it is not necessary? — I do 
not find any special advantage in confining them to a particular class. 

15391. You do not think the supply would be sufficiently good if you con- 
fine it? — Absolutely not becauso most of them do not go in for it. 

15392. That is tho point I wanted to bring out in your answer. You say 
there are no incentives which would induce lads to study agrioulture at pre- 
sent. What kind of incentives would jou like to seo? — I expect if lots of agri- 
cultural students go bnck to tho land and produce better crops, it will bo an 
incentive. Human nnture is to imitate, and at present there are not many 
examples of that sort 

16393. What you moan is that there are no examples of successful culti- 
vation by passed students? — Yes, 

15394. You suggest that you should go back to the old plan of a two years’ 
college course in Madras. Was that course not abandoned because tho num- 
ber of students fell off? — That is whnt I was told. 

15395. What mado you so definitely recommend the reintroduction of the 
wo years’ system? — The point is this: Most of the landlords’ sons are 
expected to take to some course, after their School Final or Matriculation 
classes and that is tho class that is recruited to the tuo years’ course. Now, 
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the College oxpeots an Intermediate student to go to the Agricultural College 
for the B.So. Course. 

1539G. Tour argument therefore is that the class of young mon who are 
most likely to return to the land are not being provided for? — Yes, and most 
of the young mon who pass the Matriculation may givo up their studies; if 
we have the agricultural schools of the two years’ course typo, I expect a 
good number of mon belonging to tho agricultural classes may go and Btudy. 
They nsod to study liko that in the past. 

15397. When you say they used to study, nro you referring to tho old 
Saidapet Courso, or to the Coimbatore Course? — Even in Coimbatore, till 1923, 
I think they used to do it. 

15398. Ton expressed the view that tho numbor of Demonstrators is not 
sufficient. Now taking your own district, could you givo mo some idea ns to 
the increase you would liko to seep Would you like to double tho numbor? — 
No. At present one man is put in charge of a taluk consisting of about 150 
villages. I cannot expect him to bo in touch with moro than 10 or 15 villages. 
Ho is expected to visit a villngo at loasfc onco a week or say, at least once a 
fortnight, so that ho may bo in touch with tho people and instruct them how 
to carry on tlicir cultivation. 

15399. So, to meot your desire, wo should have to increase the number from 
1 per taluk to nbout 16 or 20 per taluk P — Cortninly, if you want to do really 
useful work for the oultivntor. Thai is the surest way; at least put him in 
touch with the agricultural methods. 

15400. I am not quite clear as to your monning, in the view you express on 
page 670, about general education but I think I understand what you moan. 
Your point iB this that tho natnal technical efllcionoy of tho existing agricul- 
turist is not affected by want of education ; but lie is unablo to take advant- 
age of any improromonts because ho is not literate. Thnt is the point you 
wish to bring out? — Yes. 

15401. You complain of the lack of teaching facilities in tho TolugU dis- 
tricts? — Agricultural teaching. 

15102. You indicate that tlioro ought to bo an agricultural collego for tho 
Talugu districts, in addition to tho ono existing. Are there any other teach- 
ing contres which you would desiio to seep — At presont there is ono agricul- 
tural middle school in tho Tolngu districts. I was told that tho Government 
nro starting ono agricultural middle school in tho Ohittoor district. 

15403. In tho districts to which yon refer wlmt do you think tho number of 
schools should bo if ono wore aiming at a complete scheme? — If you really 
want to introduce agricultural schools, say whoro you givo a diploma course 
or something like that, I bolievo there will bo sufficient mntorinl for ono school 
for each district. 

16401. And whon you are talking of Agricultural High Schools, you are 
thinking of tho sons of the landowning classes P — Yes. 

15405. J)v. Hydcr: You say on page 509 of your evidence thnt tho Provincial 
. Government have to provide the entire cost of oloinontnry education. Out of 
what funds? — Out of tho funds of tho Provincial Government, ns opposed to 
tho fundR of tho locnl bodies. 

16100. You mean to sny thnt tho Government should increase tho grant by 
nnothor 50 per cent?— It is absolutely insufficient. Now tho education cess 
that is levied by local bodies is not moro than, sny 18 Inklis or 20 lakh*-. 3 
expect at least 2 crores of rupees will ho required for comploto olomontnry 
education in tho Presidency to provide at least one school for ovorv village of 
600 or 400 or population. ‘ " 

36407. Would you liko the cess to be gonornl and to ho lovied in all djt- 
triots of the Presidency? What is your idea?— I am not lioro to suggest how 
tlio Local Govornmont is to find tho money. If I had anything to do with the 
Government, I should certainly curtail oilier expenses. 
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15J(A Should the Local Government give up some of it* present activities? 

X ot uf’tnities. hut there is nn cnoiinons un'to of money according to nij 

view anil the soruccs are paid unnecessarily highly. 

]U09. You mahe nu interesting suggestion iiere that these people who are 
in ngriftiltuial ice should letire after ten seals. Would you give them 
pensions — Ye*, just enough to allow them to carry on agriculture. 

15110 Would sou like to give them lnnds also if thoj have not got lands? 
— CVi tainh 

1 1 »1 1 There is a District Educational Council in yom distrirt, Viraga- 
pntnm Hon is it working® — You mean the seeondaij ot elementaiy educa- 
tion council instituted under the Madras Elementaiy Education Act of 1021® 

] 5412. Yes, constituted under that Act? — I uas for nearly tlirco years 
President of the Educational Council. 1 nos not satisfied with its work. 

15413 It has not got enough resources 0 — It is a mere agent of tlm Govern- 
ment Government gives so much money and distributes the grant among 
various councils 

15411. You uould like the people to tax themselves and have the finances 
in their own hands? — 1 would like to make it an autonomous body with its own 
financial re*ouices. I have got mj own thcoij of finding funds 

15415. Would you like the State to be financially inteiested in land mort- 
gage banks also® — Yes. 

15116. You do not think they could he run by the people themselves® — In 
the village there is not sufficient material to run these banks. 

15417. I am not speaking of management; but the financial credit? — Just 
ns co-opeiativc bnnks me getting some deposits, they may get some deposits; 
but I am not too hopeful. 

15418. Is ndequnto use being made of fordin' in jour district? — I do not 
think so; it is a very circuitous method. The application has to he made in 
good time; there is much dilfciencc of time between the date of the application 
nnd the date of the grant. 

15419. The Chairman: Is there any difference between the sum allocated 
and the grant received? Is there leakage between one point and nnotber 
point or does the rjot receive 100 per cent, of whnt has been sanctioned? — 
There is any amount of corruption; but whether there is corruption in this 
particular department nnd m this pniticular system 1 cannot say. 

15420. Dr. Ihidcr: In the znmindnri mens, do jon think you have got a 
sufficient number of wells® — You mean wells dug bj the cultivators? 

15421. Yes® — Yes. Even the ramindari areas get loans under the Land 
Tmpiovemonts Act. 

15422. You think jou have got a sufficient number of wells in the znmindnri 
areas? — Not sulhcient but I do not moke nincli difference between the vninin- 
dari and the Government villages in that respect. 

15123. Dcvan Bahadm Banhaiaiiyc As regards the=e colleges to which 
you hove icfeircd you say that jon want one oi two moie agricultural col 
leges. Am 1 light in understanding that you wnnt scientific nnd technical 
education to he imparted in the vernacular in those colleges also? — Ye*. 

15124. You think you have ndequato scientific liieratuio for that purposo®' 
— I can create it shortly. 

13423. Within vlint time? — Two jours nro quite enough for creating a 
scientinc iiteraturo in -the s ernneular, 

10426. Your idea is that this scientific education should be given all along 
the line in the vernacular? — Yes. I will make English only optional. 

15127. What i< jour reason for it? — I espect the students to receive instruc- 
tion soiy easily nnd with great advantage in the vernacular instead of in the 
foreign tongue. 

13423. That is j-our reason? — Yes 
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J5429. J suppose it is also your reason that it would moke it much more 
•effective among the people. The effect would be much gi eater if it was m 
vernnoulnT? — Yes, certninly. 

35430. You have one school in the Telugu country, a Municipal Agricul- 
tural School at Annknpalle. We are told that it has been a failure. Do you 
think it has been a failure 9 — I find there is a fall in the number of students, 
hut I have not investigated it sufficiently. 

10431. Do you not think it is worthwhile investigating the causes for tho 
unpopularity of that school? — Certninly. 

15432. 1 understood you to say that in tho case of these agricultural officers. 
Demonstrators and men above them, a knowledge of commercial aspects of 
agriculture, and of marketing is not necessaiy. Is that so 9 — T have not como 
across that aspect. 

15483. You have not considered that aspect? — 1 have not seen any Demon- 
strator doing that sort of work. 

35434. If a Demonstrator could explain the commercial aspect of ngnclil- 
turo and better methods of marketing, do you not think that he would enable 
the ryot to see that agriculture can ho a much more paying proposition than 
it is now; in flint way the effect of propaganda work could he enhanced? — I 
am not nhle to follow you when you say ‘ bettor methods of marketing.’ What 
do you mean by that? 

15435. It means creation of associations or co-opcranve societies where 
advances could ho taken on the security of the grain produced, so that it might 
be sold at the proper season and better prices obtained for it. You can also 
have hotter means of communication and things like that? — I do not like to 
entrust that kind of work to flic Demonstrator. If Government want to do 
. that work, I think they can do it through tho Co-operative Depaitnient 
Inspectors or somebody eh". 

1543G. Yon do not like the Agricultural Demonstrator doing it? — I do not 
like to mis up both, because tho Agricultural Demonstrator lias now sufficient 
work in hand in instructing cultivators in the now methods of cultivation. 

16437. In regard to this irrigation law, is there any matter in the ryotunri 
areas in the Government taluks alid districts in regard to which the enactment 
of any law has boon considered necessary? — If it is purely a Government area, 
no law is necessary. 

15438. Then why do you say that tho irrigation law 1ms bcun considered 
necessary even in connection with the Cauvery-MottnV project? — In regard to 
special assessment, Government has got a right of levying Its, 5 ns the water 
rate. 

16439. They are now levying it? — Of course the Act says that Government 
may levy at its plonsure ns much rate a* the existing law provides. But if you 
take up the question of levying a rote of Its. 15 or 20 and if tho scheme is com- 
pleted and water is not taken, then Government will bo put to an enormous 
loss. There is a specinl chapter in the new Bill, which provides a snit of way 
of ascertaining the wish of the. people. That is. if two-thirds or more than 
half of the persons to ho benefited consent to these higher xates, it will be a 
charge on tho land to be paid for over. 

15440. Jf the majority consent, tho minority can be compelled to pay? — Yes. 

15443. For that purpose the enactment of tho law ib necessaiy? — We were 
told that the Mettur project was not undertaken for want of an irrigation 
law and the Government of India insisted that there should lie an irrigation 
Jaw before the Mettur project was undertaken. 

13442. Sh Ottnga Bam: Is it under consideration now? — T believe the 
Madras Government was entirely wrong in undertaking tho project before tho 
Irrigation Bill became law. As a Member of tho Legislative Council, I did 
raise that question but it was shelved with some explanation. 

15443. Surely the Secretary of State must have sanctioned it? — 1 read tho 
whole correspondence and 1 think the .Secretary of State was mislod in tho 
matter. • 

t 
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1/5X44. Dei can Bahadur Baghavayya: You talk of capitation grants being 
given to adults receiving general education. Is it not a large ordor? Would 
it be financially practicable? Do you think it is n practical pioposition? — It 
is worth trying, in some localities. 

1/ 5445. You say on page 570, “ It may bo possible by legislation to provide 
for exchange and compensation or for oxchnngo for a definite poriod in order 
to consolidate holdings ” You do not anticipate much opposition to that 
*. 0110010 ? — My idon is this: when nn application is made for consolidation, 
the Boaid goes into the whole matter nnd, if the Board comes to tho conclu- 
sion that it is to the advantage of ngricultuial efficiency that consolidation 
is nccessnry, they may resort cither to a loose for a fixed number of years or 
to compensation. 

1544G. You want to make tho legislation pormissivo? — Yes. 

16447. The Baja of Farlalcimedi : On page 6C9, paragraph (ix), you suggest 
that officers in Government service with agricultural qualifications should be 
made to rotiro compulsorily after 10 years’ sorvica. Do you not think it will 
work ns n hardship, unless they possess some land to go back to? — I have 
answered that already, flint if Government land is available it may bo given. 

16448. Yes, but it is not available everywhere. You make a statement that 
thore should bo a sort of compulsory retirement? — After 10 yoars' service I 
expect tho Government servant to find his own resources; I expect him to be 
very resourcoful. 

15449. Do you think it is practicable that after ton years’ service he will 
croato land? — My idea is that if ho is a poor man to start with, ho will have 
laid by some money in 10 years, and I expect him to bo resourceful enough to 
find some land nnd cultivate it. 

15150. But do you not think it is better if you modify the statement by 
adding ‘ people possessing Innd ’ P — Then tho man in service will certainly sell 
his land. 

16151. Why will he sell his land?— Becanso otliorwiso ho will bo mndo to 
retiro. I sny I expeot tho man to he very resourceful nnd find the land for 
liiinBelf nftor ton years’ service; if ho docs not cultivate that much ability 
during tho ten years’ sorvico, then he is not fit to continuo in tho Government 
sorvico. 

16462. Mr. Kamai: How much do you think ho can save in Government 
service after ten ycnrsP — I cannot say that; I expect him to liavo sufficient 
money to start agricultural operations. 

16153. The Baja of Parlalimedi: It is simply your supposition, I think? — 
Yes. 

15451. Tlion on page 609, with regard to question 3 ( b ) and (e) you say: 

" Thera are, I think, in certain districts institutions called agricultural 
advisory honrds who give a ccrtnin amount of cneourngoment to peoplo who 
take up agriculture under improved methods." Do you want your sugges- 
tion to ho supplementary to that or to bo adopted where thore is no such 
boaid P — Tho thing is this: tho boards you spoak of ore non-official bodies that 
are in existence in somo districts nnd the work turned out by them is not at 
all satisfactory. I was mysolf secretary of ono such board for 6 or 6 years nnd 
such boards have no expert men employed by them ; they did no propaganda 
work. Of course tho Yisngopatnm Agricultural Association did appoint two 
propagandists, but tho finances tboy could command were not sufficiont to 
maintain them. T cannot spenk of other boards; I have no personal know- 
ledge of them. 

16155. In Gnnjnm it did work fairly successfully? — I have no knowledge of 
that. 

13456. It depends upon tho interest taken by tho members forming such 
bonrdsP — Certainly. 

16457. Ono last question under taccavi loan. Do you want seeds and 
manures to find a plnco under the loans or do you want seeds and manures to 
have preference over wells and other things? — Taceaii does not provide for 
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well construction. Taccavi loans nro always confined to the purehaso of seed, 
agricultural implomontfi and things of that sort. The construction of wells 
comes under the Land Improvements Act. Taccavi is nuite different from 
that. 

15158, The holj) is given for the improvement of irrigation? — I do not 
think you can classify it under tacca ui loans. My impression is that it is for 
agricultural operations thnt taccavi loans nrc given. 

flnvan Jiahadvr Itaghamyya: They are given for hotli purposes. 

15459, Professor Gangvilrc: llave you a homo farm ? — Yes. 

15160. Arc you depending on the income of the tenants for your livelihood 
or have you other sources of income? — The income from the land is my main 
income or tlio chief income, 

15461. Havo you had occasion io study the rural problems of your district 
yourself? — To some extent, yes. 

15462. Of your own constituency? I think yon are returned to the Council 
from a rural constituency? — Yes. 

15463, Havo you studied the rural problem of that particular constituency? 
— Tn whnt aspect P 

15161. In all its aspects? — 1 cannot honsl of having studied it in all itp. 
aspects. 

13165. With regard to agriculture? — Yes, to some extent. 

15466. Among the cultivators of that particular constituency haso yon any 
idea ns to how many arc cultivating owners of land nud how many nro more 
cultivators, thnt is tenants ?— T cannot give yon any exact information about 
that. My impression is llmt about 80 per cent, arc owners and the rest culti- 
s nto land on sub-lease. 

15647. 80 per cent, nro owners? — In the sense that t hey are rnmitidari ryots 
and Government ryots, they are owners of tlio land. 

15463. Wlmt are the principal food cropsP — Paddy, un/i, cmnlnt. 

15469. Do you find any new money crop coming in of InteP — You mean 
industiinl crops P 

13470. Yes? — Ground-nut and jute. 

15471. Which is oinking headway, ground-nut or jute? — r think ground- 
nut is making hondwny. 

15472. It is replacing some of tile acreage under food crops? — Cortninly, 

16473. Do you iliink that is ft healthy symptom f — I know thnt tho ryot is 
getting more monoy into his poeket, 

15174. Do you not think if is desirable if it helps hint to raise his standard 
of living?— Yes. 

16475. Is there any agricultural farm in your taluk? -In inv distriot there 
is one at Anakajmllo; not in my taluk. 

16176. Is it receiving thn amount of attention and appreciation from the 
ptthlio which it deserves?— I cannot say. 

16177. Have you visited tho plnecf — Yes, many times. 

16478. Wo wore told by the Diiector of Agriculture thnt the school at 
Annknpnllo was not a aticw-.s. Ifavo you been in touch with tlio Director of 
Agriculture to find how you can hotter tho situation?— I enmo to know only 
vwy recently that it was not thriving, 

16170. Yon have had no occasion to disem-s the matter with tho Director 
of Agriculture? — No. 

13180, I Intel from your precis that you nllnch a great deal of importance 
to demonstration and propaganda?— Yes, 

15181, And you agree that if you could hftvo moro agricultural propngnnd. 
isle and more demonstrnlion forms you could gain better raulls?— Yea; 1 ,lo 
not attach much importance to tho demonstration farms urtdor tho Govern- 
ment 1 attach moro importance to the* Demonstrators themselves who go and 
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instruct the cultn ntors and ash them to set apart special plots anil cultivate 
thorn on the latest methods. 

15182 You attach tio impoitnnco to the demonstration farm where things 
could be shown' — My impiession is they are not much resorted to by the 
filtnator 

10183 The < hturman: You prefer demonstration on the ryot’s otm hold- 
ing ' — Yes 

15184 /’io/cmoi Ganoulrc ; Do jou want demonstration on agriculturists' 
own holding- or do jou lolv on descriptive lectures? — They are not git mg 
d< -.input i kttuies. hut they are inducing the ryots to sot apart certain plots 
of thor holdings for cultivation on itnprotcd methods. 

15483 You .ipprotc of that* — Yes. 

15480 Do you agree with mo tlinl propaganda for popularising hand- 
spinning ami wonting has been earned on intensively in recent years in this 
ounm * — Yes. 

1518". And it was done with the help of all the resomees the politicians 
could command. Are you satisfied with the result of thnt propaganda? — 
There has been n very good effect, but I do not think it was carried on to the 
extent it conld have heen done; it was not sufficient, 

1548S. Did that propaganda make nn impression on the masse'? — It had 
a Insting effcot on the masses. 

15489. On the masses?— Ye®. 

16490. Are jou conneefod with any local bodies? — I was Piesident of the 
District Board of A'irngapntnm, and also President ot one Taluk Board. 

16191. Do you think tint local bodies have done their share in the task of 
rural betterment * It is a very; general question, hut I want yonr views on it? 
— Their mam attention was given to improving communications and water- 
snpplj and to protiilmg clemcntaTy odnention; those were the main branches 
of their work. 

15192. Of these let us take communications first? — With regard to com- 
munication®, there is no perceptible improvement. 

15493. "Water-supply? — There was improvement ns long as the Madras Gov. 
eminent or the Got eminent of India gave grants. 

15491. And with regard to education? — That is entirely dependent upon 
Government grants. 

15405. Have yon taken advantage of the permissive legislation on compul- 
sory education? — Mot in my district. 

15400. Atc you still the Chairman of your District Board? — Mo 

15197. You take nn nctiir part in politics. Can yon kindly tell the Com- 
mission whether tho Legislative Council has shown an adequate interest in 
agricultural and rural questions generally? — The fact is this. The represen- 
tatives of the people did take interest by moving resolutions for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and none of the Government’s demands for grant® for 
Agriculture were ever questioned. Tho tendency was to encourage demands 
for greater grants. 

16498. Do you envisage ft time when tho Agricultural Department of tho 
country will not be subject to political changes and chances? — I do not think 
I understand tho question. 

15499, Taking into consideration the general political trend of the coun- 
try, do you envisage a time when the agricultural policy of tho country will 
not he subject to political changes and chances? Do you think it is desirnblo 
that such a time should come?— May I know what jo”, moan bv “ agricultural 
policy”? 

16500. By 11 agricultural policy" I refer to rural reconstruction, better 
agriculture, better food? — 1 do not think it will evoi become a matter of 
difference in political views. 
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15501. Thereforo you agieo that any rural reconstruction policy should bo 
immune from political infection P — 1 do not think thnt rural leconstiuetion 
trill over bo an important factor of political cleavage. 

15502. I do not mean that. Supposing we hare a resolution in tho Council 
for rural reconstruction, trill there be nny walk-in and walk-out gestures with 
regai d to these matters? — A walk-in and walk-out policy was on accouut of^ 
the dissatisfaction against tho system of Government, it had nothing to do 
with agricultural policy. 

15503. Mr. Calvert: On the question of agricultural indebtedness, is the 
total of the debt increasing or deci easing in your opinion? — I cannot express 
an opinion. 

16504. Have the moneylenders in your parts any alternative method of 
investing their money?' — They invest their money mostly m money lending. 

15305. Is there no other opening except money-lending? — Mo Ot com >>e 
some of them invest in trade and other tilings. 

15506. Aro they taking to buying shares on the stock exchange? — Not at 
nil. 

15507. What are the usual terms of mortgage in youi part of the country? 
Is it generally with possession? — When tho village son-ear lends money ho 
geneinllv does not take usufructuary mortgage, lie ninny* lend® on simple 
moitgage. 

13508. Have these got to be reduced to writing or are they just registeml 
in the district records? — They* aro compulsorily registrable by lnw if the 
amount exceeds Rs. 100. 

15509. What nro tho usual terms of redemption? — From fivo to ten years. 

15510. It is usually a fixed term? — Yes. 

15511. At the end of that term the mortgagee has to pay the principal 
with inteiest? — Yes. 

16512. Mr. Kamat: Your proposal is to penalise every man who has studied 
agriculture with compulsory ictiremont at tho end of 30 yenis; you assume lie 
will have sufficient resource® to buy land .tt tho end of 10 years ? — I do not call 
it penalising: I regard it as withdrawal of patronage by the State. 

15313. The Chairman: Is it your piopo'-al to letire every man with an 
agricultural training or only some? — f should like esery man of the lower 
grades to reiiie. 1 should like to make a distinction between expot t scient- 
ists and oidinary Demonstrators nnd others. 

15514. Your wording is : ** A rule may bo ndoptod that after 10 years’ ser- 
vice every one who studied agriculture slrnll be retired ”, I am following 
your wording? — I should l:l.e to make a distinction there. 1 do not want to 
be uiidei stood to pioposc Hint ovciy one who leceives agricultural education 
should be retired. Men who are employed entirely on tho scientific side of 
agriculture may bo assets to tho State nnd should ho allowed to continue their, 
work; but men working ns Demonstrators who do easy work of a routine 
natuie should be retit ed. 

15313. So that you desire to modify your statement to thnt extent ? — Yes : 
Ido. 

15516. Aie you not proceeding on another assumption, then, tha.t every 
one compulsorily retired according to your scheme will necessarily go bnck to 
agriculture?— I expect him to go back. 

13517. That is to say. ho will either serve under Government or go back to 
agriculture? — Because there is no othor service available in the country. 

15518. Mi. Calvert: What about law?— Unless he goes again to tho Univer- 
sity nud becomes a graduate ho will not bo allowed to got into the Law College. 

15519. Mi. Kamat: You 'have made another proposal ro popularise adult* 
education by a system of capitation grants, J5 j yon think tho system is 
simple enough? — There was for somotime a system of capitation giants to 
teachers, and it was condemned by tho educational authorities on account of 
various frauds likely to ho committed and actually committed ; they replaced 
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«t by a system of inspection grants. These ins.pet.tion giants are said to be 
not very satisfactory. I discussed this pi obtain with some men concerned 
intli education, and they preferred a sort of grant to adults themselves, so 
that tiie standiu d of instruction given might he tested. It may he given to 
tho adult, and indirectly it will ceitainly flow into the pocket of the teacher. 

®°'r uiucli would your grant bo‘ per month or per annum? — About 
Its. 7-8-0 per bead per year in this Presidency. 

16521. You mean for primary education P— Yes. Any grant in the neigh- 
bourhood of it may bo sufficient. 

16622. In other words you want to give Rs. 7 also to every adult? — Yes. 

16523. Do you mean every adult teacher? — Every adult that receives 
education. 

15524. You mean m night schools?— Yes. 

. 16625. What is the percentage of your illiterate population going to the 
night schools roughly spooking? — As far os my knowledge goes, there are cer- 
tain schools in my district whoie tho number of adults that join is very satis- 
factory; but such schools are very few in number at present. 

16526. As soon as they begin to get Rs. 7 a year, do you think they will 
ofif m t0 ” oc c thore? — At least, tlmt is tho opinion held by some inspecting 

16527. Hao Bahadur Mvnisirami Kayndut You advocate tho opening of on 
additional College of Agriculture in the Tolugit districts. Tho Director of 
Agriculture has -told \» that tho portions who are odnoatod in tho Agricultural 
College are mostly petsons uho seek Government employment and not per- 
sons who go back to agriculture. Do yon concur with that statement? When 
there are sufficient educated men loft in tho country not absorbed into Gov- 
ernment seivire, then naturally they will hare to resort to agriculture as a 
profession. 

15528 The Dilector of Agriculture also said in reply to a question of mine, 
that if tlieie arc no caicors open to such students "by a-nv of Government 
employment, probably no ono will join the Agricultural College. Do you agree 
with that? — No. 

15529. So that, whethei there are chances or no chances to enter Govern- 
ment service, you expect farmers’ sons to take the agricultural education in 
future years in larger numbers.— Yes; I subscribe to that view. 

15530. And do yoh think if nn Agricultural College is opened in Telugu 
districts, fanners’ sons in tho Telugu districts will attend that college, in moTe 
uumbors than they attend Coimbatore, and go back to agriculture rather than 
take up Government sorviceP — Yes. If you have a college at Bezwada, you 
will have sufficient material from Godavari, Kistna, and Nellore districts. 

_ 15631. Is there anything non a liich prevents the people of those areas from 
going to Coimbatore to receive education in agriculture? — The difficulty is 
mainly one of finance, tho cost involved and the distance. Moreover, the 
system of education is not at all popular. 

16532. You mean education in English? — Yes. 

15533. Yo»i are therefore advocating the opening of another college, even 
at a largo cost, in tho Andhra districts? — Yes. 

16534. Did you nt any time visit the Agricultural Middle School at 
Amtlcnpnlle 5 ’ — Yes 

15535. Did you notice whether tho boys taken in there were sons of formers, 
who were expected to go back to tho land p — Yes, most of them were, but the 
point is that they are recruited vory early, when they are 18 years of age. 

15538. What is your proposal with regard to the recruitment of such boys? 
What general education, do you think, they should have? — Now they are 
haring boys who havo completed the higher elementary course, and they are 
being recruited at a very early ago, 13 or 14 years ; secondly, they bare not got 
any scope for higher education after finishing their education there in agri- 
culture. I believe it has not produced much impression *"n the minds of the 
parents that it has any good effect on the hoys. 
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10587. You are awmo that there is a Village Pauchajat Act in this Presi- 
dency. Sviiat has been your experience ns President of a District Board as to 
the succoss or otherwise of the village pancliayats P — Not very many pnn- 
ehayats were started in my district, 

15538. How many panchnyats aero started m yonr district? — Very feu- 
while I was President. 

15539. Were all tlioso lew or a percentage of them surrppriul - 1 have not 
got any great impression of their success. 

15540. Can you toll why it is that, though thoro is an Act, you nro not in 
a position to induce the peoplo, or the pooplo nro not willing, to iorm village 
panchaynts? — T have always held the view that the main principle of the Vil- 
lage Panchayat Act is that they should tax themselves. I also hold the view 
that there must be some inducement by way of contribution from the District 
Board or Taluk Board or Government, oven regarding the local taxes raised 
in the village. I think that is tlio main defect. 

15541. Did you consider the question, as President of a District Board, ol 
subsidising the panchnyats which uoro constituted to somo extent, and did 
you grant any subsidy? — As far ns Union Boards were concerned, I did givo 
large contributions from tho District Board funds, but tho numbor of pan- 
chnyats were not appreciable enough, and I did not study that aspect of tho 
question. 

16542. That is just the reason ; because the panchnyats were very low you 
could have given more, but you did not movo in that direction? — I did not; 
1 first moved in the direction of tho Union Boards, and it took a long time 
for Government to pass orders permitting the District Boards to give grants. 
Two or three months after that I retired. 

15543. Have you any faith in the working of these panchaynts? — I have 
got immense faith in them. 

15644. You think that, given sufficient encouragemout by the District 
Boards and tho other Local Boards, the panchaynts will bo a success? — 1 think 
really local self-government must be taught thoro, and I am sure, if they are 
given good onconrngemcnt and proper guidance, they will have a very good 
start. 

15545. Do you think that tho punchayats will slionldcr the responsibility 
for maintaining a school or having a road constructed, partly by grants from 
outside and partly from local taxation? — In course of time, I would liko to 
have all these matters entirely managed by village panchnyats. 

1554G. Do you think public opinion is favourable in tho villages to con- 
stitute village panchaynts and shoulder the responsibility for raising the 
necessary funds by moans of local taxation? — In tlio past wo were told “ You 
had hotter raiso your own money and spond it;” but wo are not now return- 
ing to them tlio money raised in the villages, and that is tho reason why it is 
unpopular. If you glvo them a portion of tho taxes raised from thorn and 
ask them to spond it J am sure they will do it far more efficiently than we ns 
a Taluk Board. 

15547. Provided tlioy are givou tho funds?— I do not call it giving thorn 
money; I call it returning tlio money which is raised in their villago. 

16548. So that you would return a portion of tho money raised in the vil- 
lage?—' When Government issued their Order in 1916 regarding the for mat ion 
ot tlio panchnyats, they promised to givo them a portion of the land cess 
raised in tho village, but that was not givon offcct to. If that is given effect 
to you cannot for a moment say tlml you are making n contribution to tho 
villago, it is only returning tho money which is raised in tho villago, whioh is 
their money and not tho District Board’s. If you view tho qnestion in that 
light and return tho money to them I nin sure thoy will spond it With gronler 
efficiency. ( 

16549. In respect of returning the money so far as tho District Board is 
concerned, there was nothing to prevent your doing it; it was opon to tho 
Distriot Board to have done that?— It requires Government sanction 
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15550. Did yon apply for any sanction P — I did apply for it in the case of 
Union Boards, but 1 did not continue in office for a sufficiently long tune 
after that. 

15551. TIi ore arc two parties, the Union Boards and tho panelwynts; you 
can i etui n the money m the case of tho Union Boards but not in the case of 
the panchajats? — We can return tho monoy to tho pnnehayats with tho sanc- 
tion ol Government. 

15532. You know that schools arc staitod by panchayats? On the promise 
of certain grants for meeting the expenditure on teachers? — Yes. 

15553. Do you think in your district, hnving reforonce to your district 
conditions, tho Government or tho District Board is willing to pay a portion 
of the expenditme on schools, if tho other portion can be found by the vil- 
lages 8 — That is taxing them again. 

15551. They will not be prcpnTod to do that? — I do not think so. I always 
believe it is n subtle way of introducing now taxation which is most unpopular, 
became the people are not satisfied that llio taxes collected from them nro 
spent for their advantage. 

15355, One witness before us told us that tho «-cliools must bo started by 
tho panchaynts nnd tho wholo of tho expenditure must he homo by tho vil- 
lages; do yon think that is possible?— I nm dead against any new taxation 
from villages. 

15550. Without any tax from tho panchayats, have you got any definito 
proposals to offer? — I wish wo could finnnee it without Government’s help. 

15557. You Ipld us that in Yizagapatnm distiiet, education wn' made com- 
pulsory under the Compulsory Elementary Education Act?— Xo, it is not made 
compulsory, 

15553. Can you tell us the reason why no stop was token in that direction? 
— 1 know the Vizngapatnm Municipality said that without fresh taxation they 
could adjust their budget and linvo some money allotted nnd ask tho Govern- 
ment to help ; 1 do not know anything nbout tho rurnl areas. 

13559. Sir Henry Lavrencc: I understand that you are in favour of the 
expenditure of larger sums of money on rural improvement? — Yes. 

153G0. You have stated that you would bo able to find tbo funds in your 
own way? — Yes. 

15501. Would you be prepared to let us know in what particular way yon 
■would find these funds? — By retrenchment in tho services in the payment of 
salaries : that is no* political view. 

15502. Retrenchment in salaries from top to bottom? — Yes, certainly. 1 
believe wo can even effect a 25 per cent reduction. 

15503. Do you believe tho Got eminent services are over-paid? — They are 
undoubtedly ot er-paid a good deal. 

15504. Have you any idea of how much retrenchment you could moke?— 
I believe the Madras Government spends nbout 12 crores odd in the shnpe of 
salaries to all departments. 

15505. Do you think yon might save 2 to S crorcs? — Tho increnso in salaries 
was more thnn 3 crores within tho last 0 years. 

15500. That was owing to the increase in prices, was it not? — The increases 
were too much; that is my impression. 

- 10307. All giades of the Services hove received too high increases?— Thcro 

wa? an increase, but it was too much; that is my impression. 

16508. In all grades? — Yes. 

• The Chaiiman : I think it may ho well if I read out a list of the headings 
nnder which moneys have been advanced nnder the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
Xo. 12 of 1884, which is the Tacenvi Act: Purchase of seed grains, pur- 
chase of cattle, rebuilding of houses, sugarcane mills, purchase of fodder and 
other purposes. 
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16569. Are you satisfied with the condition of the roads which arc under 
the local authorities?— Yes; ns far as funds permit they are good. 

15570. Has there been any change in their condition m your recollection? 
Are they better or worse, or the same ns they used to be 9 — They are the same 
ns they used to he. 

15571. They are no worse in your judgment? — No. 

• 15572. In the discussion on the Mettur scheme, you mentioned that, in 

your view, the Secretary of State had acquiesced in that scheme under a mis- 
apprehension. I do not want to press you on the point at all, but the Com- 
mission is quite prepared to listen if you wish to say anything further oil it? 
— In the despatch sent to the Seciotary of State it was mentioned that high 
rates for irrigation can ho raised, hut the high rates can be raised only by 
legislation. At one time, it was thought that tho high rates could bo arrang- 
ed under covenants running with tho land by mere consent of the owners. The 
Legal Adviser of the Government said that more consent on the part of the 
present on nor cannot he taken as being a Covenant i mining with the land, and 
that it required legislation. 

15573. lVheu was that advice given 9 — I cannot give you the date. 

15574. After the Secretary of State had been so advised or befoio? — 
Before; before this despatch was sent. On account of such ndvue tho special 
chapter in tiie Bill iva« drafted. After drafting the Bill the despatch was sent. 

15575. Sir Henry Lumence: What was the error? — They thought that tho 
high rates in the Mettur project area could be levied, but in fact, without 
. legislation they cannot bo levied. 

15576. I am not quite clear yet. On what point was the Secretary of State- 
misled 9 — As to the amount of revenue to be tealised. 

16577. You think that amount cannot be realised? — No. 

The Chairman: Without further legislation. 

16578. Sir Ganga Ram: You anticipate opposition from the Legislative- 
Council. Do you think tho Bill will not bo passed if it is introduced?— It was 
not opposed in the Council, but for reasons unknown to us Government con- 
sented to drop the Bill. 

15579. In that respect tho Secretary of State was misled? — Yes, beenuso, 
to say that the Government have got tho power to raise the amount when in 
fact they have not that power, I say, is misleading. 

15580. Sir Henry Laivicnce : Is that tho same Bill as that to which yon 
referred in regard to tho Vmgapatnm case P — It is a Bill that is required for 
the progress of the whole of tho Presidency, » 

15581. Including tho now projects for VizagapatamP — For nil. 

15582. The Chairman: It would bo a Bill of gonoral application? — Yes. 

16583. Sir Ganga Ram: I have some private information that this estim- 
ato is likely to bo increased ? — J shall not be surprised if that bo tho fact. 

15584. What is your idea about tho wages and other things? — I have not 
come across a single instance where tho estimates are not increased, 

15585. ilfr. Kamat: Do I correotly understand you to say that you can 
scrape together 2 to 3 crores of rupees by retrenchment in tho salaries of all 
grades of public servants, that is to say, from tho school teacher up to tho 
highest appointment? — Not only by reduction of salurics, but by reduction in 
the number of servants employed. 

16586. By i eduction of the posts?— Yes. 

16587. Was there not a Botronchinont Committee appointed in your Pre si-* 
denoy to investigate all sources of rotronohmont?— Yes, but I do not think all 
its recommendations were given effect to by tho Government; it was on 
advisoiy committee, and wo know tho fate of advisory committees. 

15588. It was constituted of members of tho Legislative Couucii, tho 
people's ropie^cntntivcs ? — Tes > it bad official members as well ns tiou-oflicini. 
members on it. , t . 

(Tho witness witbdiew.) 
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Mr. A- G. LEACH, I.C.S., Collector of North Arcot, Madras. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qufhtio.n 7 — Fiivi.mm.tai ion of I1oi.uim.s. — The policy of Government, 
is to obtain un exact rcgistiy of tbo ovvnct of each bit of land. For this 
policy, theie me two lensons, one being the desire to facilitate the collec- 
tion of tbo land levenue, nnd tl\e second to enable each r>ot to know exactlj 
tthnt bo has to jnij and so to check dishonesty on the part of the village 
ofliceih. It is also lielicved that the maintenance of a correct registry tends 
to keep disputes about the possession of land out of the Civil Court. 

Tho process of sub-division is always going on either on account of the 
partition of a joint family pioperty or because A bujs a portion of B’s Innd. 
In oitlicr case, the parties do not wish to remain ns joint pnttudars; each 
nants to hold his own slinio separately nnd to be registered os the sole 
owner of it. 

Ill registering niiuuto sub-divisions, theiefoic, Government is undoubtcdl} 
following the wishes of the people. Nor would tho mere administratis e 
tcfusnl to iccoguise sub-divisions do anj thing to mitigato the ngrictiltural 
wastefulness of them. The parties would not co-opernto by cultivating the 
whole hold together nnd shining tho proceeds; each would cultivate his own 
plot nnd there would be constant disputes about the boundaries of the plots. 
At the same time, the amount of land revenue that each hnd to pay being 
uncertain, the tillage officers would take ndvnntngo of this to exact too 
much from each. 

Another consideration which tends to the scattering of holdings is that n 
lyot likes to hold plots which give him a variety of crops flint makes him 
self-sufficing; one area may ho particular!} suitable for rapt, another loi 
ground-nut, a third for chillies, mid canny ryots aim nt’ being able to 
supply as many ns possible of theii own needs from their own land 
without having to buy what they want elsewhere. 

Side by side, howevoi, with these disintegrating tendencies tliero subsists 
a certain desire for consolidation which might be tinned to useful pur- 
poses. A i}ot likes ndding field to field nnd a man who owns widely 
scattered plots often leaves some waste because of the trouble of looking nftor 
them all nt once. 

A good deal might bo done in the wuy of effecting exchanges of land with 
a view to mnke holdings more compact and fields Inrgci if the initiative 
were taken by Government. It would be expensive but tho experiment might 
be tried on a small scale, say in n single taluk. A special staff would be 
required nnd its operations would nt first be slow but would he accelerated 
when once tiio suspicions of tbo people were dispelled, nnd they acquired 
confidence in the officers conducting tho operations. An instance of wlml 
can bo done in this way is, I beiievo, nffoided by tho settlement of intricate 
rights in palmyra trees which was nindo at the re-settlpment of tho Tinnevelly 
district, where the settlement was made without legislative sanction pm el} 
by porsunding tlio people of the merits of tho settlement. 

I am not acquainted with the legislation in other countries upon this topic 
and its rc-ults, a nd how far it might be suitable to conditions hero. I think 
however, that a trial of puiely administrative means should precede legis- 
lation. Tho offects of such menus might not be enduring, and the specinl 
cases mentioned iu sub-head (c) of the question would limit llio scope of the 
operations, but tlie operations would lmve a useful eduentive effect and pave 
tbo way for the smooth working of legislative measures, if tho experience 
gained showed that legislation was desirable, 

QursTiON 8. — -Tiuucation. — («) I have no particular suggestion to make 
under this head, but it might be mentioned that tho consideration of new 
irrigation schemes and tho maintenance and improvement of old works is a 
constant part of tho work of a district officer. Suggestions sometimes sound, 
v « p r 
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sometimes absurd are frequently made by the ryots for the construction of 
new tanks, and channels, etc. The obstacles to their being carried out are 
either their excessive cost or the opposition of other ryots on the giound 
that the scheme would interfere with existing rights, or the unwillingness ot 
dissentients to agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in consequence of 
the improvement. When a scheme gives a reasonable prospect of proving 
useful at a reasonable cost and when no one can complain that his rights 
iire being interfered with and in coses whore this is necessary when all 
the ryots agree to pay the higher rate the scheme is put through. The 
defects in the Irrigation Law of this Province remain uniomcdied because 
successive attempts at legislation have so far failed. If the legislature would 
pass measures for the compulsion of minorities and tho oxclusion of irri- 
gation matters from Civil Courts, a considerable obstacle would ho iemoved. 

To tlio extension of ii rigation by wells, there is no limit except tho 
ability of tho ryot to obtain the money to sink them. A poor man has not 
-this ability. Government docs not at present construct irrigation wells; 
its cftoits in that direction aro limited to lending money for thoir construc- 
tion. I do not think, however, that tho obstacles to the sinking of irri- 
gation wells by direct Government agency are insuperable, and it would 
bo particularly suitable in those areas where the ryots are too poor to bo 
able to furnish security for a State loan or to obtnin sufficient credit else- 
where. It would bo useful particularly in tho foundation of small colonies 
of depressed classes or others on areas of u few hundred acres (c.g., wheio 
n block of forest land is thrown open to cultivation). The business might be 
done on the hire purchase systom : a well once sunk cannot of courBO 
be taken away, but Government would hold tho first mortgage on all land 
which tho well commanded. It is desirable that the State should not retain 
possession of such wells permanently, as it does of tanks and channels, for 
tho direct control of a largo number of scattered wells would be an excessive 
burden. There aio difficulties, but it would bo possible to work out a fixed 
annual rate to bo paid by the commanded lands until the well became 
the propei ty by purchase of the landownors. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry. — Every village is overstocked with 
herds of wretched starveling cattle, which aro kept alive by the scanty graz- 
ing that the common pastures afford. Their only use is to supply manure 
in limited quantities while they ard alive and leather when they are dead. 
Much of tho manure is wasted by being dropped about the pastures (com- 
munal grazing grounds or forests), much by being used as fuel, and much by 
being dropped about the loads and paths in and round tho village to tlid 
■detriment of tho health of tho inhabitants. Tho cows are so poorly nourished 
that they supply very little milk, and the bulls are too weak to work iu 
the fields or pull a loaded enrt. Mingling in the village grazing ground 
fosters tho promiscuous propagation ot a degenerate stock. 

One thing that is lequired is to reduce tho number of these usole«s 
animals. 

The better class of animals are kept apart from tlie village herd and are 
tended with some care by their owners. 

Tlio village grazing grounds aio open to till without fee: it is nobody’s 
business to look after them or to do anything to improve them. The pre- 
sent policy is gradually to abolish them, and to assign the land to indivi- 
duals for cultivation. The alternative is to entrust the management of them 
to tho village panchayat in the hopo that that body will do something to 
regulate to use of thorn e.g., by separating tho sexes, closing portions from 
time to time to enable tho grass to grow, planting trees for shade, charging 
-a fee for admission, or refusing admission to an excessive number. There 
is much that might bo done in this way, but very little that lias been done 
or is likely to he done. On tho wholo, therefore, I think the best way is to 
proceed with the gradual abolition of tho grazing grounds. It may be 
objected that this increases tho pressure on tho forests, but as a fee has to 
bo paid lor grazing in the forests (and this includes foiests managed by a 
pnncliayat, not under tlie Forest Department) a man thinks twice before 
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lie pays the fee for a useless animal. The lemoval of all common gtazmg 
grounds might tend to induce the ryots to set apart a bit of then own lauc 
for pastuie in some districts where the breed of cattle is better than usua 
fields are sometimes grown with grass for the cattle. In ninny districts 
there are areas of land which aie available for cultivation hut are not taker 
up by anybody, because thej aie too banen to yield a crop except in yean 
of exceptional lainfnll, and rather than pay a few annas each year to letnin 
them m his possession permanently a lyot establishes a sort ot claim to 
cultivate them in the occasional good 3 ears, but does nothing to improve 
them If there were no communal lands available for the cattle, lyots 
might be driven to take such lands up and leserve them for their own 
cattle and try to improve them 

The touring Veterinary Assistants used to do a good deal of castration 
work in villages. This was all to the good but I believe touting has now 
been abolished. 

The more general adoption of cassation and the restriction: of common 
grazing giounds (by making the keeping of piofitless cattle a burden) would 
help to reduce the number of useless animals, and might assist towards 
the bettci feeding ot the useful ones. 

Quistiox 19. — Fouests. — I have not met with any serious degree of 
eiosion of ngricultuinl lands owing to the denudation of hills The effect 
ot such denudation is shown rather in the silting up ot tho beds of Irriga- 
tion tanks the wntei coming down in a 1 usb immediately' after lain brings 
with 11 a large volume of snnd which it finally' deposits on the tank bed. 
If the hill sides were more thickly covered with tree growth and vegeta- 
tion m such places, the precipitation of the water would be less tapid and 
the soil would be firmer and less liable to be washed away. 

The remedy is to renffoiest the hillside but the cost of this is so large 
as to make it prohibitive. On some barren hillsides where everything that 
could be cut for fuel has been hacked away, regeneration is extremely 
slow (I have seen a reserved forest on a hillside where after 20 years* sup- 
posed strict exclusion of grazing, there was practically nothing growing) 
and planting is extremely costly owing to the difficulty of tending and 
watering. 

Here and there the panchayats to which the control of inferior scrab- 
jungles, hitherto resorved undci tho Forest Department, has been handed 
over, liavo planted tree 3 on tho slopes, hub nothing on a largo scale has been 
undertaken. The pressure of demands for grazing will probably prevent 
any very marked success by these means, and the number of such panchayats 
which at present devotes any serious attention to improvements is small. 

Apart fiom tho question of erosion, the need for inci easing the supply 
of fire-wood in many rural areas is undoubtedly pressing. Here and thore 
a well-to-do ryot, who can afford to wait for a return on his expenditure, 
plants a ensunrina tope, hut otherwise nothing is done, and the panchayats 
which plant trees plant fruit tiees with n view to an early piofit rather 
than fuel providing trees. Further piogress might he made by giving 
grants to those Forest Pnnehayats and village panclmyats, which have 
shown energy and initiative, for the puipose of planting casuarina and 
other fuel trees. 

Question 23. — General Education. — I do not think that the teaching- 
of agiiculture in the schools is a practical method of improving agricul- 
tural practice. An improvement in general education would make the agri- 
culturist more leceptive of new ideas and more willing to put them in 
practice, and for the wide-spread dissemination of ideas, it is essential 
that there should bo a wide-spread ability to acquire knowledge by reading. 
It would suffice for the needs of tho mass of the agricultural population 
to learn the thiee R’s. and to acquiie some general knowledge of the world 
through geography and history in older to enable them to read books after 
leaviug school, hut the prospect of attaining even this is distant There is 
no time nor need for the study of ngrlcultuie as a part of the ordinary- 
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coarse of education, and no bov would learn enough in his school career 
to be ol any practical use to him aftei u nrds. Nature study niny be of 
use in interesting some boys in the subject and in educating the faculty ot 
ohsei ration, but T should hazard the guess that it is usually badly taught, 
makes very little impression upon the pupil, and is not connected with 
anything out of school hours. 

For the ordinary small landowner, agriculture, like eating, is a practical 
business learnt in a practical way. The food expert lays down what wo 
ought to eat and when wo ought to cat it. and how wo ought to cook it, 
nud if we are able to lead and understand his opinions, we may make 
practical experiments ourselves accordingly, though w o have learnt nothing 
of food values or scientific cookery nt school. Riniilaily, il n piacticnl 
agriculturist i« able to read and nuclei si and what the scientist in agriculture 
says, upon what to grew and when and liow to grow it. he may be moved 
to test these views on liis own land, especially it lie has experienced some 
paiticulnr failure for which the scientist suggests a remedy. In this con- 
nection what is of value to the agucultnrist is not any smattering of ngn- 
cultuie that lie may have acquired nt school, but the power to understand 
and appreciate the teaching of the expel t winch he hns acquired from Ins 
.general education. 

This is not, of course, an argument against a special course of training 
in iiguculture, but only against the idea that there is any use in attempt- 
ing to include agriculture ns a subject of study in the ordinary school 
curriculum. 

Tlio improvement of agriculture in India depends, I suppose, in the 
end upon research and experiment and upon the possibility of conunuuua- 
hng to the agriculturist the result of such reseaieh and experiment and 
peisuadiiig him to adopt the methods ndvoented by tlio scientist. That 
means that research and experiment must be endowed, and that the agri- 
culturist must be educated enough to be accessible to approach through 
-the written word. It does not mean thnt one should aim nt conciliating 
the agriculturist towards education hy attempting to impart agricultural 
knowledge to his son nt school. The special education of tlio few (reseaieh 
workers and others) and the general education of the many is what i= indi- 
cated ns necessary to progress. The agriculturist at present is inclined 
-to deny the utility of nil education, unless in so far as it enables some 
people to earn higher wages than otheis in pursuits unconnected with agri- 
culture. It would be idlo to attempt to convert him by professing to 
teach agriculture, about which lie is convinced nothing can bo learnt except 
^ m the fields. 


Question 24.— Ann acting CArmi,.— There is no lack of capital for 
acquiring agricultural land. Numbers of persons who have made money 
in trade or law or elsewhere invest capita] in the purchase of land ; hut it is 
usually regarded as a safe investment rather tlmn a paying one, and tlio 
purchase is usually not followed up by further investment in development. 
The Jana i$ Jet to a cultivator and the owner contents himself with receiving 
a proportion of the produce as rout, hut otherwise takes little or no interest 
m the land. He is concerned rather with tho safety of his capital than the 
earning of interest on it. For an income the relies on capita) devoted to 
moneylending. 


I do not know- that any special inducement can be held ont to wealthy 
people to take an intciost in flic improvement of tlio land, or that there 
are any special fn cions, other than personal, which discourage landowners 
in general from cairymg out improvements. Those who belong to the agri- 
cultural class do take an interest m land and (within narrow limit®) if 
-they have the means to the improvement of it; those who are not of tho 
agriculture! class, with some exceptions, take no interest in it. Tho foimer 
arc not progressive in their ideas, the latter are not prepared to devote 
time and trouble and money to agricultural matters. In general ft mnv 
i - " iat j l0 .,* ac ! r knowledge and initiative prevents the wealthier 
landowners and the lack of knowledge, initiative and money the poorer, 
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from effecting impioi enients. Jt is possible that in some zamindaris (as 
opposed to ryotnaii land) the fact that the rent varies nith the crop, and 
that the supeiioi crops such ns paddy, sugaicane, or betel arc subject to 
a high rent to some extent weighs against improvement; but I cannot, 
name actual icrent instances of this. ' 
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Orel Evidence. 

15580. The Chairman: Mi. Leach, 30a are Collector of Noitlx Arcot? — 
Yes. 

15500, Tho nolo Mibmitted bj' you is before us. Have 3’ou a»3' general 
remarks which you want to make nt this stage? — 1 do not think f linve 
any'. 

15591. Under the heading ‘ Fragmentation ’ you say that the policy of 
the Government is to obtain an exact xegistry of tho owner of each bit of 
land. Thnt is under the ordinary process of the land revenue? — Yes. 

15592. Do you happen to lenow whether thore ib nvailnblo any statement 
showing the number of holdings below 5 acros, the number of holdings 
betweeu 5 and 10, tho number between 10 and 15 and bo on. Can you get 
it from the districts? — -Yes. I think there aro statements for each district. 
There are certain resettlement lists of pa.tia.dars proparod showing pattas 
of certain values. I cannot say if they are prepared annually, but T think 
they are on record in each district.* 

15593. You describe tho circumstances which make for the disintegration 
of holdings. But wliilo theic are such tendencies, there aro others which 
aro making for re-conSolidation, so to speak. If thoic were not, fragmenta- 
tion would liavo proceeded infinitely further than it has in fact proceeded; 
would it not? — Yes. The natural tendency of n man is to extend his land 
if he can by bu3'iug adjacent plots and so on. I suggested in reply to 
question 7 on pngo 588 thnt an experiment might bo made. But I have since 
read Mr. Macmiclmel’s evidence where he said thnt the experiment hns been 
tried and dropped bomo years ago, which I was not nwnro of. It scorns tho 
oxporiment that I have suggostod was made in Trichinopoty. I do not quite 
know why it failed, hut T think it was because tho ryots did not take muoh 
intorest in it. * 

15591. Have you studied the experiments in co-operative consolidation tlmt 
have been pressed with so much success in certain districts of the Punjab? — 
No, I have not been anything of thnt. As far as 1 know it hns not been 
done in this Presidency. 

16595. Do you think there is any hope thnt cultivators could be persuaded 
for a limited number of years to make the exporimont of consolidation on 
the understanding that they could return to partition and fragmentation 
if they wero not satisfied with tho results and that certain of the more 
easily pexsuadcd communities might take tho plungoP — I think it is possible 
within voiy narrow limits. Tho difficulty is that tho ovil of small holdings 
is particularly marked in tho enso of wot lands, that is to 603*, irrigated 
lands. In mnny villages there aro six, seven or eight irrigation sources; 
tho difficulty would bo to imluco a man who hnd land under one sourco to 
exchange his land for land irrigated from another source, which ho might 
consider inferioi. I bhould think some cash would lioro to pass with tho 
transaction, and that would undoubted^' increase tho difficulty of making 
a settlement. 

15590. In 3 r oiu experience is fragmentation incronsing in this Presidency? 
— Undoubtedly I should say. 

15597. But is that founded on the conviction that it must bo incicnsing 
01 on 3’our experience of a particular district P — No, on m3’ experience of 
tho number of sub-divisions that aro being made, 

15598. 1 should like to ask you a question on 3 our answer to question 
8, on Irrigation. Do yon think that more might be dono to assist the 
ryot in sinking wells? — J suggested that in some cases where 400 or 600 
acres of land are thrown open for cultivation, there may he no opportunity 
of irrigating it by direct flow, and the only means of irrigating it is to 
sink a well. 'Where tho land is not already privatoly owned, I think it 
would ho possible for tho State to sink wells and to retain tho wolls ns 
their property until such time ns tho ryots had paid by instalments and 

*Soo Appondix T to Mr. Macmichnel’s evidence on pngo 80U. 
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lind bought out the Govcinment owneiship. Unfortunately, in such cases 
these lands are iiMi.illi given to the poor classes and the question is whether 
they would be able to cultivate the lands sufficiently carefully to get a j 
sufficient letuin to enable them to pay the fairly high rate which they 
would be requited to pay. j 

15599 They ha\e not the shill m cultivation to get the advantage out' 
ot the water, is that it 8 — Possibly not. I 

1.5000 In mow of your wide expeiience in the matter of animal husbandry 
and on the p.uticidai question of the quality of the draft oven in the 
Presidency I should like to ask you whether you think that there is any 
real nppiecmtion on the pait of the ryot of what u better draft animal 
would mean to him? Does he wish to improve his draft animal? — I think 
oeitainlv not I do not think he shows any sign of trying to realise his 
ambition m any case. He may have seen, bettor cattle, but lie does nothing 
to improve his own 

15001. Do you think the quality of the cattle in the Presidency is 
stntionaiy or is declining or is improving 9 — T could not say at all. 

15002 You have not formed any impression? — Xo. 

15003. Have sou any experience of Foies t Panchayats, so far ns graving 
is concerned 9 — Yes, I have seen something of them; I have a ceitain number 
in mv district. 

16604. How do you think the forests are being managed by the 
Panchayats 9 — They are very much in their infancy; they have only been 
lunning for a year or two now and it is too early to judge. In some cases 
thev are doing fniily useful work and I should say on the whole the bulk 
of them are not doing any linrm and some of them nre doing good. There 
are some which plant tiees, and construct ponds for the cattle to drink 
out of, $onie of them nre fniily strict in levying fees, prosecuting people 
who fail to pay the fees, and so on. I think one can only say that they 
have made a fairly' good start, hut it is impossible to say what the ultimate 
result will be. 

15605. In the matter of General Education, I observe that you are 
firm for the principle of literacy as the first objective of education. Yon 
say i “I do not think that the tonching of agriculture in the schools is a 
practical method of improving agricultural practice. An improvement in 
general education would make the agriculturist more receptive of new 
ideas ”, etc. — Yes. 

15606 Have you studied the educational system personally? — Xo; I know 
very little about it: I am afraid this is purely a general note, not founded 
on any particular knowledge. 

15607. I wondered whether you would care to express any view as to the 
efficiency of the average teacher? — As a teacher of agucultuie I should 
imagine he is hopeless. 

15608 I am speaking of general education? — I do not think I could give 
a general opinion. The general village elementary school teacher I should 
think is rather an inferior product; but I havo nothing to say about the 
teacher of higher education. 

15609. Hase you any personal experience of co-operative societies in the 
Presidency 9 — No, practically none. 

13610. You havo not seen them at work? — Xo, I have no special 
knowledge. 

16611. Has most of your experience been in lriigatcd tracts or in dry 
tracts? — Both inter-mingled. I have seen a good deal of irrigation ques- 
tions from time to time. 

15612. Have you formed any view as to the efficiency or the reverse 
with which the Agiiculturnl Deportment first b.v its research activities and 
secondly by its Demonstinlors serves the agriculturist in the Presidency? — 

I should think they do not reach to any large extent the ordinary run of 
cultivator. 
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15613 You do not think they nro quite getting down to the cultivators 
enough? — T should think probably not. In my district certainly not. It 
so happens that there is one ‘■mall demonstration farm, but I doubt if 
ryots oven a fen miles off know of its existence. T thinlc there is only 
one Demonstrator in the distiict 

15614 Do you know linn by sight? — I know him hi sight. 

15613. Sir Jnma MacKcnnn: With refeicnce to the sinking of wells, 
you put foiwnrd an alternative scheme of finance. You say “ To the 
extension, of irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the ability of 
the ryot to obtain the money to sink them. A poor man has not this 
ability. Government does not) at present construct triigatiou wells.” — That 
is the present position. T suggest the Government themselves should do the 
w ork. 

15616. Do the whole thing? — Yes. 

15617. People of couise do not put much value on things for which they 
do not have to pay, do they? Would you not prefet a system of grants up 
to half the cost of construction, the other half being lent by Government? — I 
nas thinking rather ot cases where people owning land which could he irri- 
gated by the well are not able to put down anything 

15618. In that case, you would be m favour of a "rheme by which Govern- 
ment should do the whole thing? — Yes; and another thing w'ould bo that 
they would have difficulty in doing the work themselves because they would 
not possess the skill. 

15619. Yes, I undoistand you; you are dealing with the marginal limit 
of cultivation; I see you note with legret that the touring veterinary 
assistants have been abolished. Which do you think is a better system of 
working in a district or Province; the stntionarj dispensary oi the touring 
veterinary assistant, or a combination of both? — I should think a combina- 
tion of both would be best. The stationary dispensary is certainly neces- 
sary, because it is then generally known where you have to go to; but I 
also think that in older to popularise the wrnrk, touring assistants are 
equallj necessary. 

15620 To deal with outbieaks? — I am not quite sure, but I understand! 
the present system is that there is a touring assistant in each taluk, who. 
goes out when there is an outbreak and deals with it. Otherwise, as far 
ns I know, he assists the station. 

15621. You prefer -the touring assistant always touring, with definite- 
work amongst the villagers, combined with the dispensary? — Yes. 

15622. One man stationary and the other moving about and instructing 
the people? — Yes. 

15623. How many years’ service have youP — 17 years. 

15624. Have you been in districts as Collector? — Yes, I have been. 
Collector for about 3 years. 

15625. Have you in the course of your service seen any indication of 
a growth of public opinion in the direction of the improvement of rural 
conditions and uplift generally ? Do you tliink public interest in the mutter 
is more alive than it was when you joined the service or aie things much 
ns they weie? — I should think that in the mral area it is pretty much the 
same except where there are educated men in the villages, particularly 
those who know English: some of them are making an attempt to run a 
village paachnyat. 

15626. The Chairman: Where does the English come in there? — I mean 
thiongh their knowledge of English they get into touch with modern ideas 
of improvement. I did not mean that because they know English they 
become sanitary, hut only that knowledge of English means that they have, 
been educated. They have ideas about modern methods of improvement. 

15627. Sir -James MacKenna: So that on the whole there is perhaps a 
slight manifestation of improvement? — Yes, a slight manifestation of a desire, 
for improvement but not backed by very much action, 
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l.)628. Village opinion, being conservative, is vei.v much against improve 
suontr— I liavo been to n village which lias n village pnnehaynt at vvhid 
its President nmiounecd that it was doing useful woik; but I found in the 
village heaps of cowdung stiewn at every plncc; prickly peai growing ovei 
»'l the paths, aiul so on. That desire is not always translated into action 
■*hoir desire for action is not always effective. 

16029 Still some good may come from a few seeds sown: pci Imps by tin 
nine ion letiie sou nmj sec an improvement? — Piobably. 

15030. l’m/eiiui Gunoulrc: How long did you say jou have been in tliii 
district? — 18 months, 

15031. Wei e you in this Presidency before you canto to this district? — ■] 
a ns working in this Presidency, but not in the North Arcot district: 1 
have been 18 months in the North Arcot district. 

15032. You haie just said that you knew the Agricultural Demonstrntoi 
by sight and you lime nl«o explained wliat littlo effort is being made foi 
rural uplift by non-official agencies. Have you at any time felt the neces- 
sity of inviting any Agricultural Demonstrator to your district for demons 
tratiou purposes? — No; 1 have not. 

15033. Are you in touch with the Director of Agriculture? — No! 
specially ; I supply him with statistics occasionally and that sort or thing. 

15634. What sort of statistics? — Statistics nhnut ciops, crop mens and 
that sort of thing. 

1563>. Your district is I think n ryotwari district? — Practically entirely. 

15630 No mniindnriP — There arc two s-imindaris. 

15637. Can you give lis an idea of the condition of the ryots in the 
rnmindari tract ns distinct from that in the ryotwari tract? Do you find 
any difference in the conditions? — Ono of the 7amindarig is now being 
managed liy the Court of Wards and I do not know very much about the 
internal condition of the other. I should not think there is any very marked 
difference. 

15038 l-'iom your gencial impression you think that the conditions oro 
pinctically the samo? — I leally do not know; ns regards tlic other laimindari, 
it so happens that I have not toured in it extensively nnd I am not really 
well acquainted with it. It happens to bp a particularly poor tract. 

15039. Iii the short time that you liavo been ill this_ district you have 
come in contact with the panebnynts, Imve you not? — Yes. 

15QJ0. Wliat are tho prospects of these panclmynts? Do you think tlici e 
is nny prospect of their becoming a genuine organised part of our village- 
life? — 1 think they might become so m course of timo. 

15641. You see that tendency in these panchaynts? — A start is being made. 
The village pancliayat if* very* much in its infancy; but some of them 
are beginning to levy taxation though sometimes thoy drop it soon after 
owing to the objection of tho villagers to paying. Anyhow, some sort of 
effort is being mftdo here nnd there. 

15612. You think it is a good beginning? — T should think so on the 
whole. _ _ , 

15043. In what way can Government assist thi- movement, this beginning? 
—I do not think Government should do very much; I think they should bo 
loft on tho whole to work out their own salvation. 

15044. Can these panclmynts expect some sort of help nnd impetus from 
the Collector of the district ? — 1 roally do not know ; I suppo»o if tlioy came 
to me for advice 1 might give it. 1 do not know what other impetus X 
could givo them. 

16645. If you roalised that thoy had mado a good hepjnning perhaps 
you would go to them with your suggestions so that they might not 
blunders nnd make mistakes?— I think they are bound to blunder and derive 
experience from their bluiulcis 
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16646. Mr. Calveit: Have you ever examined village papers (specifically 
with a view to discover the extent of fragmentation ? — No. 

16647. You really cannot say whether fragmentation is a serious ev.l 
or not in this district? — T should say it is in view of the fact that holdings 
arc vory small in many places. 

16648. I mean the fragmentation of tho holding into different plots up 
and down the village area?— I sec, I should think it is fairly considerable; 
but 1 could not give you any information ; I have not actually made any 
enquiries of that kind. 

16649. According to the Statistical Atlas the average holding per pattah 
in yom district is 2 98 or a little less than 3 acres, of which 2'26 is dry 
and tho rest is wot? — Yes, 

16650. That is itself a very tiny holding, and it is practically all dry, 
so that any fragmentation of that holding would be a very serious matter? 
— Yes. 

16651. You have not really tried to get figures for any particular village? 
—No. 

16652. I do not quite understand why you say that this consolidation 
would not have an enduring effect? — I meant that after this consolidation 
had been made a man might again sell bits of his holding, buy other bits, 
and 60 on. 

16653. Do you not think that the fact that a man owns u tiny plot a 
considerable distnneo from his main plot is itsolf an incentive to sell that 
tiny plot? — It is undoubtedly. 

15654. If ho hud a consolidated holding that inclination to sell would 
be less, would it not? — Yes. 

15655. You suggest that an experiment might be expensive. In tbe 
Punjab it works out at Its. 1-6-0 per acre. Would you call lhal expensive? 
You would not mind spending tlmt amount on an expei iment, would you ? — 
Tt means Its. 2,000 to 3,000 « villago. 

15056. That is not very great? — No. 

15057. As to sinking wells, your idea is that the Government should 
levy a cess on the ncrengc irrigated until the principal snm with interosi 
had been repaid? — Yes. 

15658. What is the objection to that? — Tho objection is that to get the 
debt liquidated within n reasonable term of years tho rent would have to 
bo rather high. 

16659. It would bo no higher than the puitodat now has to pay when ho 
borrows under tho Land Improvements Act? — No; I should think so. 

In tho Pnnjali thero is a special local objection to that, hut I do not 
understand the objection in Madras; you cannot give any specinl objection 
to tho Government sinking a well and taking hack the principal and inter- 
est in instalments over a long sorics of yonis? 

15660. TjPAvan Bahadur Iiaghavayva : May it he tho exeessiso cost of 
construction when undertaken by tho Government? — Government would pay 
no doubt higher than a private owner would pay. 

16601. That probably is tho objection? — That would no doubt be an 
objection. 

156C2. Mr. Calvert: On this question of capital, am I correct m assum- 
ing from your note that whilo numbers of people are willing to invest money 
in the puichnso of Jnml, the investing of money in tho improvement of 
land is less frequent?' — Yes. 

15063. Do these people -alio have itiado money' in trade or law and lmvtf 
bought land, show any inclination to invest money in land improvement? — 
On the whole not. 1 have known of easos of people, retired officials and 
so on, how did take up laud and cultivate it thomselvos, looking after it 
Ihemsolves; but on the. whole J think it is regarded us a way of putting 
money away and lotting it sleep. 
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loOfl-i Da ion think the fart thnt the land is rising in value has itself 
stimulated tlio purchase of land? Do they put chase land because land is 
rising in value? — I should miv not particularly. It is duo to lack of other 
means of in testing money which they consider safe. 

15605 Tlios ttnuld hardly invest money in land if it uore yoor hj yeir 
declining m value would they 9 — So. 

15066 Taking tlieso figures For your district, the average holding of 2 0 
acres, that means that you must haw n large number of yonr 37 1,000 
pnffoi/nt.i noli belou the aveingc. Can you in yom most optimistic voui 
foresee an\ escape trom poverty for those people In reason of agricultural 
improvement alone?— No not for the average man 

15007 I mean for these people with holdings of undei 3 acres? — I do 
not know nlmt proportion there are, but the small holder, a man who holds 
as small as tlint, ciiiuot escape from poverty 

1066H Can you yourself suggest any ideas whereby the poverty of these 
people could Ik' relieved* — l should think it is impossible for them without 
capital unless they can sink a well or something of that sort. 

15GG9. I am not very well acquainted with Madras conditions, but 
from tlie evidence put before us it seems thnt the only possible source of 
potential wealth is their spare labour Apparently there w ample spare 
labour Do you think they could lie educated up to th« point of employing 
their spare labour for the improvement of tlieii local conditions/ — In wliat 
u ny ? 

13670. Instead of taxing them so ninth per head for village improvement, 
could they be induced to give tiieir Inlioui for villago improvement, say 
for putting up pioper houses, proper streets, wells, drams, etc.?— It would 
ho « matter of getting the wealthy villagers to pay the poorer ones to clear 
up the village generally. 

13071 You do not think there is much chance of cooperative organisations 
being brought about to lielp to give «o many hours labour a w eek for village 
improvement? — I suppose thnt is a sort of thing that «omo pancli.iyata 
might aim at, but 1 have not actually heard of it being done in that way 
To roine extent the repair of roads and upkeep of channels is ilotm by 
those methods. It is up to the whole village to lontrihute lnliour, and 
those who do not labour themselves send coolies. 

15072. Jfr. Kamat: With regard to fragmentation of holdings, would 
you favour a proposal to give, by way of inducement to cultivators, an 
exemption from land revenue, soy for three years, if they consolidate thou- 
fragments into larger holdings? — I do not think I should. 

15673. Would you lie surprised if some other local CJoveinmenU tvcro 
prepared to go so far as that in order to popularise legislation in tins 
respect? — -I do rot know that I should be surprised or otherwise. 

15674. Kao liahadui ifunisicamt Naptidti: On page 5S9 of yonr note you 
reler to sinking wells at the cost of Government when lands from disforested 
areas aro given to depressed classes. Have you got such lands available in 
your district? — Yea. 

13675. Did you try that experiment at any sue plate 9 — No, I am pro- 
posing to try it. As a matter of fact in some of the areas I have induced 
missionaries * ami other people to take up a settlement and provide the 
capital. Theic are Rtill other areas where I propose to try this system if 
Government will accept it. 

15676. Are the lands given conditionally, i.r., w liliont any right of 
tdicniuKin, or arc they given with full nglith of alienation?— Tlio lands 
given ts the depressed classes are subject to the condition thnt they shall 
not lie alienated. 

15677, And to the misaioiiniies ?— 1 To missionaries they are alienated on 
a similar condition; they have to sign an agreement that the land will not 
bo used for any purpose other than that for which it is given. 
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15078. You hold jamabandis ns Collector. — Yes. 

15079, You get a lot of ryot*, coming to you to state their grievances P 
— Yes. 

150 a 0. What geneinlly is the nature of the grievances which you hear 
from them? — They vary; repair of roads, repair of tanks, remission of 
charges for irrigation, requests for sub-division. 

15681. Let me take the fir«t. jepnirs of roads. Is there a general desire 
on the part of the villagers to have their moans of communication repaired 
and put into order? — Yes. 

15682. In answer to a question from Professor Gnngnlee as to what kind 
■of help Government might give to pnnchnyatsMo make them more effective 
and to induce them to take more intciest, you said yon would not advocate 
any Government help. Do you say from your knowledge of theso panchnynts 
that they are in a position to find the necessary funds to lay a new load 
or repair an existing road? — 'For repairing nn existing road, I should think 
it is a matter of removing tho prickly pear or putting down a few cart- 
loads of earth. For metalled roads it will ho a diftoicnt matter. 

15083. Putting a new load in a place where thcie is nn irrigation 
channel mul «o onP — I think tho pniuhaynts could not do it; in that case, 
it would ho the business of the Taluk Board to assist them. 

156S4. Therefore, you would advocate some subsidy^ being given to them p 
— T say it is a matter for the Taluk Board to provide the funds and the 
engineering skill. 

15685. Aie you a member of any local boards? — No. 

166S6. Do you know whether the Talnlc Boards have the funds necessary 
to open now roads or do you think that their funds are only just sufficient 
to maintain the roads alrendy in existence P — Tho Taluk Bonrds. I should 
think, are mostly bankrupt, but they could presumably got money from the 
District Boards. 

15687. Or from the Government? — Well, the Government deals with tho 
District Board. 

15688. In the section on Animal Husbandry', you refer to tho policy of 
Government to gradually abolish tho common grazing grounds. Has that 
system gono on to a largo extent in your district P — Not to a particularly 
large extent. It is n matter of nibbling nt the edges; it is not being dono 
on any systematic basis or on any particularly large scale. 

15689. You give two alternatives, either to nbolish common grazing 
grounds or to assign lands for cultivation Which of the two do you prefer P 
—I want to abolish them and to assign the land to individuals for cultiva- 
tion. 

15690. T am wrong. 'Die alternative you suggest is to entmst the 
management of them to the village panchnynts. Which of tlio two you 
picfer P — That will depend On the circumstances of each particular cnee; I 
should not like to make a general rule, 

15691. In cases of applications for assignment of theso lands, do you 
try to find out whether tho villagers themselves would take the land and 
form a panoliaynt to control tho grazing? — I do not think in most cases 
it would bo worth while to form a pnnehnyat for that special purpose; 
but in cases wh’ero there is a pnnehnyat already, I think they would generally 
ho consulted. 

15692, Supposing tho villagers apply to you for tho exclusive privilege 
of grazing, stating that they will form a pnnehnyat to control the grazing 
Innd for tho benefit of the population, would you give them the privilege 
they ask? — Possibly, it would depend upon wliat the previous history of 
tho land has been. In many cases tho land is registered in our accounts 
ns grazing ground, when in fact it has been under cultivation for a number 
of years without any particular objection by the villagers in geneihl. In 
such cases I should lenvc it ns cultivated land, 
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15693. In question 23— Genoial Education — you make a suggestion that 
the agrioultunst must be givon education which will enable him to road and 
understand what the scientist in agriculture has to say. Are you in touch 
with the Agricultural Department P — I am not in particularly dose touch with 
them. 

15694 Ate you an are of any literature of the nature jou lefei to, uliicli 
the Agricultural Department has published P— They publish any amount of 
literature, and a large number of bulletins. 

15695 Arc those bulletins distributed in builiciontly Inigo numbei&P — 
1 do not know. I do not Know what the method of distribution is. I 
think the better mothod is ono that was pursued in the Cirears. You 
piobablv know in the Telugu country there wns one Deputy Director who 
mtioduccd agricultural maxims in tlio form of popular songs: lie set them 
to tho local village tunes and taught to the village choirs. 

15696. Sir Henry Law enec: In your pnrngrapli on Irrigation on page 589 
you spoak of some difficulties : “ The defects in the Irrigation law of this 
Provmco romain unremedied beenuso successive attempts at legislation have 
so far failed.” Can you givo us any idea of what aro the principal defects 
you refer top — What I uas thinking of was that now if a new scheme is 
suggested uhich affects existing rights in some way or necessitates special 
rates being charged it is a difficult matter to got an agreement all round 
with tho landholders whom tho project affects. Wo havo no piorision as 
they have in other provinces for bringing in an individual objector when 
tho majority agree. 

15697. But you have carried out a very largo number ol big projects in 
this Presidency P — Yes. 

15093. How uore they earned out without the existence of this law? — I 
do not know whether the work wns pnt down and it was hoped that the 
ryot would take tho water; hut it has occurred in some cases that where 
.i tank has been sunk moro or, less as a venture by Government, for some 
years it lias been a dead loss, because the ryots did not tako the water, 
and they were not liable to pay unless they took tho water. 

16699. So that tho object of the now Act is to increase the powers of 
Government to recover dmrges for irrigation provided whether tlio ryot 
wishes to tako tlio water or not; is that tho point? — That was what I 
meant here. 

15700. A hill has been drafted, but lias not yet been finally passed; 
is that it? — Yes. 

15701. If that hill woro passed, would that removo these defects?— I 
think so; I am not quite euro what its form is likely to he or would he, 
but tho general idea is that it would givo Government greater power in 
handling irrigation schemes in general. 

16702. Wo base just been told by some witnesses of- some very high 
prices of land which appears to roturn to tlio owner a vory small percentage 
of tho price paid for it. What is the icason that those very high prices 
exist? — The high prices of tho land? 

16703. You have hoard of lend which is valued at Its. 2,000 an ncre? — 
Yes. 

15704. And on that land the owner estimates he gets Us. 60 to Its. 60 
rental? — Yes. 

15705. Rs. 50 to Its. 60 is not a voiy high return on Its. 2,000 capital; 
can you explain the icason for this very high cost of landP — I should think 
that if ho paid Its. 2,000 for tho land ho would got more than Its. 60 in 
tho shape of produco from it. 

15706. Do you think that tho return is under-estimated? — Yes, I should 
say so undoubtedly. 

16707. Havo you any idea ns to what is tho actual roturn from such 
land? — No, I could not givo the figuro. 
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15708. ‘Whioli districts are you chiefly acquainted with?— North Arcot, 
but I am not particularly acquainted with the prices of land in North Arcot. 
Any Settlement Report would give figures about tiio price of land ana tno 
value of tho outturn over a aeries of years. 

16709. In your opinion, aro tho conditions of the labourer class satis- 
factory? — They are certainly not satisfactory; and if tho labourer belongs 
to tho depressed classes, tho pariah class, they are very bad indeed. 

15710. Has he any other alternative employment to agricultural labour? 
— Ho can get cooly work of all kinds, work on the roads, work on the 
railways and that sort of thing. 

15711. Is there a suflicieiicy of that employment available?— Not always; 
I should say that during tho cultivation season ho can always get work 
on the land; at other times a certaintnumhor of them get work on railways, 
public works and so on. 

15712. 'The Ohaii man : Or by emigration P-^Or by emigration; from North 
Arcot a very largo number go to tho Straits Settlements. 

16713. Sir Henry Idturrencc: Is ho tied to tho land in any way_ or can 
ho got away? — Ho is sometimes tied, but he does go, I think. IIo is some- 
times in hopeless debt to his employer, and that debt is passod on from 
father to son; ho is more or lass a slave, but ho can osenpo. 

15714. Ho enn go if other employment is nvailabloP — Ycb. 

16716. He travels ns far as Burma and tho Straits Sottlomontc and 
CoylonP — -Yes, tho Straits Sottlomonts and Coylon particularly, and occa- 
sionally to Assam. 

16716. Is it easy for him to got to those places? — Quito. 

16717. Thoro aro no restrictions or difficulties P — Thcro nro restrictions, 
but I do not think they affect him very seriously. It lias boon going on 
for so long in this district that they know the conditions and they are 
inoro or less accustomed to them. 

16718. Wlion lio goes abroad, does ho roturn with any cash in handP — 
Yes. 

16710. Or improvement in liis status? — Usually ho returnR with cash in 
hand, if ho returns,, and ho is possibly nblo to buy land or build a better 
house with bib earnings. 

16720. Have you seen that process actually taking place? — No; ns n 
mnttor of fact, I was thinking of tho returned soldier f - I have not romo 
across nny special caso of tho returned emigrant buying land with his 
savings but he does return with some savings anyhow. 

16721. Boos ho return a boiler or a woiso citron? — 1 really do no! 
know. 

16722. Is bo more or loss addicted to drink?— I really do not know, 1 
could not say. 

15723. Wo Imvo been told that thoy come back and spread the habit 
oi drink among thoir innocont neighbours. Is that soP — l do not think 
bis neighbours are bo innocent us all that. 

16724. Then you consider that this outloi of emigration is an important 
factor in the economic condition of the depressed classes? — Yes. 

16726. Tho last witness told us that it was advisable to spend a great 
deni of money on agricultural welfare and improvement, that he could find 
tho money by reduction of salaries and also by reduction of the numbers 
of mon employed. Do you think that that ib a possiblo means by which 
to finance agricultural improvement?— 1 am one of Iho prospective victims 
but I should say that thoro was no saving to bo made in tlmt way. 

16720. What about tho general range of public officers ? Have theii 
snmrios boon lncrom-odP— Yos, in all grades thoy have been increased 
tluougliout. 

16727. In a similar proportion in the lower grades and in the higher 
gindes? I do not know; I do not know how tho thing runs at all. 
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10723. Yon haw* no idea of tho percentage of increases in -the hirer, 
middle and top grade' ? — I do not know how they compare at all. 1 should 
say lhac the increase of pay that my peon has got is commensurate with 
the inorea-e of pay that 1 has e got, but I do not know what tho percentage 

i« 

15729 Can jou just illustrate that? What is jour peon’s pay now, and 
vhat tni it before 5 — It was 9 rupees. It is now 11s. 13 or Its. 14. 

15730. Sir (tonga Ham: How are these pnnehajats constituted, by nomi- 
nation or election? — B> election. 

15731 Bj election? — Yes. 

13732 I« there no difficulty in the nay of any depressed cla«-> man or 
untouchable coming in 4 — I do not think lie does come in. 

15731 Supposing he were educated Sind stood for election? — It would he 
a matter of his being able to get enough people to support him. 

15734. If lie did get in, would there ho any communal trouble or anj- 
tliing of that kind? — I should think probably there would; ho would not 
be allowed to sit along with tho others. 

13733. He will not ho aliened to sit with the other members? — I think, 
probablj, he will not bo allowed to sit with them. 

13736. Sir Thomas Middleton: In tho best rice growing districts which 
you know what do you consider is the smallest area of land which a culti- 
vator should hate, to keep him out of debt? — I teally do not know. 

15737. Would it be 2, 4, oi 0 acres? — So much would depend on 1ns 
family. 

1673S. Lot me put it in this way: In the districts with which you are 
acquainted, what is the ordinary size of holding of the best rice land*?— I do 
not know at all. 

15739. I was going to ask whether in the rice-growing trncts of this 
Province, it is sub-division which is the problem or fragmentation. Is it 
tho small size of tho holding or the scattered character of the holding 
that is the chief economic trouble?— It is hard to distinguish; I should 
think both opeiate a gieat deal. 

15740. In >-01110 parts of India we have evidence that there is great 
economic waste arising from the fragmentation of the holding, on account 
of tho waste of time in going fiom place to place, but judging bj tbe 
rice cultivation in Madras which I have seen, it soeins to me that the 
difficult! wises not hom the scattering of the pieces of land, but from 
the small area available to each cultivator? — They ore small fields. 

13741. You have indicated that in certain rice-growing areas in certain 
tracts, there maj he advantages in fiagmeutation, in allowing the culti- 
vator to grow ciops for lus own subsistence such as chillies and so on? — 
Yes, but chillies would not he grown on ungated land. 

15742. I thought your point was that theie might be a part of the 
village land on which it might be possible foi the paddy grower to grow 
chillies, and he might want a small section of that land for his own use? — 
Yes, 1 think lie would always want a well: that would he rather high 
and diy land with a well on it. 

15743. I am taking the point you make in your note on fragmentation 
ns to tho desiiability of varjing the crops of the self-supporting cultivator 
—Yes, 

15744. Could you tell mo wlmt jour impi e-sion is as to the relationship 
of sub-division to indebtedness? Is not sub-division or tho small size of 
the holding the main cause of indebtedness in this Presidency? We have 
heard of a number of causes, drinking habits, extravagance, and so on, 
but is it not, after all, the difficulty of obtaining enough land to cultivate 
which is the main cause of indebtedness? — I should say, not entirely. My 
geueral impression would be that the main cause of indebtedness arose 
outsido agriculture. 
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15743. I have some figures here, which I wnli.t to test hy your local 
knowledge. Here arc some figures relating, to indebtedness i* Tanjore 
district m 1922. Particulars were obtained with regard to 1,600 cultivators 
in a 4 wet’ area. Of these, 70S were in debt, that is 44 per cent. Tho 
average holding was li acres. For the 895 who were free from debt the 
aveiage holding is 103 acres? Now, in that area in which you have <05 
men attempting to live on li acres each, it is impossible for them to get 
cut of debt? — Yet. 

1574G. Does tliat state of affairs represent what might be a common 
experience in the Madias rice-growing area, about half of the cultivators 
with 14, 2, and 3 acres of land and in debt, and the other half with 
substantially larger holdings and free from debt? — I should not like to say 
whether the figures are correct or not, but I take it that the holder of 
rice land had also some dry land in addition to his wet holding. 

16747. I gather from this statement that the land is classed as delta 
land ; it may be rice or some other crop. The statement shows li acres of 
delta land; they are the only figuies on the subject of indebtedness iir 
Madras which I have come across. My object was to get from yon some 
indication as to whether the impression I derived from reading them , is 
a correct impression, or whether this district of Tanjore may be quite 
exceptional? — In the ordinary holding, if n man has li acres of wet land, 
it is practically certain that he w ould have 3 times as much dry land ; that 
would not apply in the delta. 

16748. liciean Bahadur liayhavayya: From your experience as Collector, 
f believe you think that the officers of the Revenue Department are in 
much more intimate touch with the people than the officers of the other 
departments. I mean they have grenter opportunities of moving among 
the people than the officers of other departments? — Yes, in general I 
■should say it is so. 

16749. I suppose they could exercise a certain amount of influence for 
good over the people among whom they move? — Possibly yes. but their 
influence is as a Revenue Department: they are chiefly engaged in collect- 
ing revenue. 

15760. But they settle a number of disputes also in an informal way; 
ior instance, questions of sub-division, transfer, and so on. Your Revenue 
Inspector stays for two or three days in a village? — Yes. 

15751. The Tahsildar is expected to stay in a village for two or’ three 
days. Does he take any active interest in the welfare of the villages which 
he visits from the economic standpoint or from the agricultural standpoint? 
— I think sovno of them undoubtedly give advice to the panchayats. They 
do not give agricultural advice, because they are not competent to give 
it. 

15752. Do you think that some knowledge of agricultural science and 
some knowledge of rural economics would enhance their usefulness to the 
people among whom they work?— I do not think that a smattering of 
agricultural science would be of the least good to the Tahsildar or the 
Revenue Inspector. . 

15763. "What are your reasons? — Simply that if ho has only a smattering 
of scientific knowledge he is not competent to advise. The people want a 
competent adviser who must be able to justify his advice and give his 
reasons. 

15754. We have been told, by the Director of Agriculture tbnt an 
adequate knowledge of the science of agriculture could be imparted to a 
man of reasonable education within a short time, say within a yearP — That 
is, rather a large slice out of the time of a man who is going to become a 
Revenue Inspector if bo is to be trained for a year at the cost of Government. 

15755. Do you mean to say that you could not recruit your Revenue 
Inspectors from graduates in agriculture or from people who have under- 
gone a certain amount of training in agriculture and rural economics? 
Could you not get tlio existing staff of Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors 
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to undergo ti (lining in ogiicultuie and rural economics P They arc all mostly 
ginduntes? — Wo can, but our Rovenuo Inspector and Tahsildars are already 
very fully employed. 

15758 But you have to tako them on for training P — Yes, but even when 
they nic under training, they Imvo not enough timo to go outsido their 
own ‘.pliere Thoy liave not got time to do this work along with their 
other work 

15757 The} have not got timo to do this work along with their other 
uoik, that is your opinion? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

I am afiaid I must differ from you thoro, from my experience ns a 
District Officer. 

15758. Sir Thu mas Middleton How many jenis does the Bovenuc 
Inspector servo ? — 30 jenrs, 

15750. One year out of 30 might, I think, bo well spent in getting some 
ngnctiltuial expel icncoP — Ho does not serve 30 years as a Revenue Inspector. 
IIo selves three or four years ns a Rovenuo Inspector after that he probably 
is a clerk in some kind of office for a good many years; then ho becomes a 
Sub-Magistrate and does no revonue work or ho becomes a Deputy Tabsildar. 

157C0. I think the suggestion was not that he should got a smattering 
of ngriculturo. but that ho should have some trnining in methods of agricul- 
tural enquiry and also ngiiculturnl practice? — I do not see why ho should 
advise the lyots on agricultural prnctico. 

15701. Professor Oangulcc: Is thcro nny possibility of the development 
of nny industries in your district? I soo from this Statistical Atlas that you 
have 28 tnnnorios in your district. Is there any scope for the development 
of other industries which could absoib tlio population? — There aro a good 
ninny tnnnerics ns you say hut most of thorn aro not paying very well now. 
There is also the 6andnlwood-oil-innking industry. There are various 
moribund matchmaking industries. 

15762. You do not think there is nny scope for tlio extension of those 
industries which would absorb some of tbo population? — I do not know 
of nny; tbero is a geological expert now looking for iron. Whether it 
can bo developed or not 1 do not know. 

15763. The Chairman: Have you over noticed the change over in any 
district from food crops to money crops? — It has happened in iny district. 
In the enso of tlio ground-nut thero 1ms boon a tromendouB increase in tho 
Inst 15 years. Since 15 years ago, thoro lias been a tremendous rise in the 
niea under ground-nut cultivation. 

15764. Will you tell tlio Commission what your viow is os to tho effect 
of such a change oir the welfare of the rural population in tho most general 
sense? — I am not very sure, but I should think that possibly the effect 
is tlint it gives tbo ryot moro money; but it is not 60 easy for him to got 
his food; I moan ho buys his food instead of growing it. 

15765. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is it quito certain that ho pays for food 
in proportion to tho area which ho gives up for ground-nut? — It may 
happen that tho substitution of ground-nut for cum bit improvos tho soil 
to some extent and thereby the subsequent crop of cumbu. He may reduce 
the acreage of aumbti but ho may increase the crop, 

15766. The Chairman: By improvement due to rotation? — I understand 
so but I do not know. 


(The witness withdrew .1 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a m. on Wednesday, the Sith 
• November 10S0. 
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Wednesday, November 24th, 1926. 
MADRAS. 


a 


Present : 


The Mamjufs*. or f.rvrmi«ow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Heviiv StAveeev Lawjience, 
K.O.S.I., I.C.S. 

Pit Thomas MrnDJjrrox, K.B.E., 
O.B. 

Roi Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., O.I.E., 
I.O.8. 


Mr. II. Cat.veut, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Raja Sri Kribhka Ciundtsa Gaia- 
i-m Nahayana Deo or Pari. a- 
kimkdi. 

Professor N. GASnntx. 

Dr. L. K. Hr duo. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Don mi Bnhnilur T. Rauhavayva 

Panthi .0 Garh. ' 

lino Bnlindur B. Muninv am! Naycpu ( 
Oahu. - 


(Cn-oyird Mnnbert). 


Mr. J. A. Mahan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. SMim. 


(Joint Sicrrtamr.) 


Mr. H. M. HOOD, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 0. — Demoxsteatiok and PhoI'AOANda. — There are 018,346 members 
in 9,017 co-oporntivc credit societies and these nro organised in 846 Supervising 
Unions. Those Unions now not ns agents for the district for die distribution 
of pamphlets and agricultural requisites. When it is considered that the bulk 
o£ tho members of rural credit societies are dependent directly on agriculture 
for their livelihood and that these members almost certainly include all the 
most progressive of the ryota it, stands to reason that the co-operative organisa- 
tion is tiro obvious channel for nil propngnndn. For thin reason field demons- 
tration 6liouid be done at imporinnt centres of co-operative work. Demonstra- 
tion plots Bbould be located there and uhennvor possible buooinl societies on the 
lines of tho 7>algndi society [question 22 (h) (ix)j should bo organised not only 
to demonstrate methods and produce but nlso to ascertain and publish financial 
results. It oppoars to mo ncoessnrj to bring homo tho financial "benefit more 
clearly than can be done by quoting figures obtained on an experimental farm 
under departmental management. 1 think that buolt societies which are there 
to demonstrate tiro efficacy of the motbodo preached by tho Agricultural 
Department should bo guaranteed against loss from causes other than mis- 
management by tho Government and that this guarantee should be a charge 
on tho agricultural budget. 

Question 5 . — Finance. — (n) J consider that tho problem of providing short- 
term money to cultivators has been largely solved, It remains to dovolop tho 
present system until there is a co-operative credit society in every village and 
nlso to develop the crop loan system of granting loons on produce hold in the 
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('o-operntivc Loan tiimm’s godown. This should give Inm ample (•hort-t'rm 
credit for cultivation expenses which he is unnhlo to meet from the proceeds 
rf liis pres imis crop*, to pay the Government kistr which fall due at the hnrvo't 
time Mid to carry on until n suitable time tor selling his crops. 

Long-temi eirdit is n % cry different piohlem. Tlie clearance of tine o- 
nnmical debts, or rather, their conversion into co-operative debt-, and 
pel ninuent improvements of all hinds loejtnre long-term loan 1 , for which ip< cinl 
provision is to he made. If the land mortgage hanks notr being started cro a 
•net ess there reems no necessity to look further tor solution, 

»b) Where hinds can be supplied on a co-operative basis I do net thlnlt it 
necessary to push (nremi leans. In -favour of the taeeaii loan it the lev inte 
1 1 intort rf and the lone period but against thi- is the general belief that deniTt- 
inenlnl rubordmn‘es take a preliminary toll of tieiy loan, Tlieie is frequently 
much trouble with ffnhsildnrs anil clerks and lb venue Inspectors and village 
eitlicerr and delay in getting the loan. Though additional staff js r,ut on when 
tho lonn« transaction- pans n ctHein figure the work it not popular with the 
revenue ruluirdinatc itsfi. The question of passing taceori loans through co- 
operative eocii ties has heen crammed more than once. A great difficulty arises 
from the qui-ticn of rate*. Tereai i tonus eannnt complctelv rs place -the co- 
operative loans hut can only supplement them. They are given at a rate lower 
than the rate® which nre possible for eo-ripu alive’ loans. The eo-ojerfttivo 
Foeiciics cannot give loans to non-member a nnd either non-memlier' would Lo 
able to get loans direct more cheaply than menibew r>r there would t< a big 
differentiation in rotes to members, ‘onto members getting cheap leans from 
tho faccai / source otlieis having to pay the higher rate from the co-open iivo 
FOtircc. Tho preferential rates of loons from tan mi source is likely to re suit in 
favouritism mid heartburning, 

QcrsTiOV 0. — V.i.icri Trr il isnrDTTBM s-.— (o) (i) nnd (ft). The mein 
causes of borrowing ate ui nddition te. the ren-ons which involve men in drill; 
in nil coimnunitte — marriage of daughters, illnc-s, improvidence, htignficn nnd 
iticli things, vicissitude-, of Ffn«tm and ignorance. There arc a Jorge number 
of ryot* with email holdings able to carry tu from year to year in nverago 
Ft avow but two cr tlm «• tad Fcn-#-ti- land them in difiicultk- from which a 
gaotl tc’ison wall imt ostneatc them. They might repny their borrowings if 
they were straight debt? with reasonable interest. In tli'eir lgnornucc cr tbeir 
extreme need, tlicv frequently enter into transactions with tho village rcuivar 
wbuli may look all right ou the document but it is a common practice that 
the full amount specified a= lent is not nrinaily given. Only a portion of it is 
received and a further piovisian is made fur repayment to ho made a kind at 
tho hnrve-t at « specified ven, low rate and when it is further considered that 
the non-car takes payment iu gtnin according to his ovn measure- it is obvious 
tint the ryot will only gel out of debt again with extreme difficulty. 

In many rases again the caterer acts as banker and agent for meuav ryots in 
his village,* most oi them illiterate. He supplies {hem with Cash. di«po l ts of 
tiuir produce, pays timr lasts for them nnd i ceps a running account which is 
balanced nt interval-. It is not to be nv-uroul tint every seircar is Ui-boncst 
cr cttcnhitantly usurious but a- a class tlirv do not err on the aide of unduo 
generosity. Apnit Jtotn tin steady requirements of domestic life the ryot zitfds 
money at Cirtain festivals nnd to jay lii# nut whether hr«t« to the Government 
o' rent to the landholder. If he has not got the money, he must borrow it and 
tli« tea car w nt,l the only source. In rural India when thrro is no market 
feir investment#-, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to. on tho 
tt surety of land and in this vnv th-'re is n considerable amounr cl inter-lending 
between the more pro-perows and the pxvorer ryots. Such lews are not neces- 
sarily nt high rates of intero-t nnd 12 per cent, is an ordinary rate for a good 
first mortgage. 

Tiie reasons for not repaying nre either that the ryot will not cr ennrot 
repay. Generally ho is willing to repny but ho cannot if tho season is bed or 
the t'-rnis exorbitant. 
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There is another cla«s of debt on quite a different footing remunerative 
loans taken to buy more land or to improve or develop a holding. 

(A in general, I do not think it desirable to attempt to control credit by 
limiting powers of alienation ns this merely reduces the value of a ryot a assets 
without in nnv way helping him to meet the necessity to borrow when that 
necessity arises. It only has the effect of increasing the rate of interest he must 
pay to the banker to whom he is prohibited from hj pothecating his land. But 
when lands ore granted to members of co-operative societies the right of 
nlienatiou may be restricted to the society itself, the society having full rights 
of alienation in the open market. The difficulty of making a general rule to 
this effect is that the members of an unlimited liability society cannot be com- 
pelled to admit any particular ryot or all ryots to membership. 

Question 17. — AonicuurmiAt, industries. — (a) I cannot give any estimate 
but would obseive that the slack season varies greatly _ from one locality to 
another depending on the nature and number of crops raised. It is veiy shoit 
when two wet crops and a green manure crop are raised and very long when n 
single dry ciop is got. In the “ off ” season many ryots in the Ceded Districts 
weave coaise woollen blankets. Tha poorer tenants do cooly woik or carting. 
On the other hand many weavers in the Cainatio are taking to agriculture as a 
subsidiary industry. The better class of lyot will not do these things. The 
slack season is a period of lest and recreation. It is also the marriage season 
and the season for litigation. 

QorsTiON 22. — Co-orm vtion. — (a) Steps to encouraqc growth . — The factors 
limiting development are , 


I. Credit wort ; — 

A. Financial limitation . — The bulk of the funds are short-term deposits. 
The demand is at present largely for long-term loans. The possi- 
bility of complying with this domnnd is limited by the funds 
available for long-term loans while the loons on short-term is 
limited by the lack of demand. There are ample funds for short- 
term loans. The requirements are therefore: — 


(1) provision of long-term funds to meet large demand to clear off 

prior debts, mortgages, etc.; 

(2) fostering shoit-term demand to take money to meet cultivation 

charges, pay rents and Lists and hold up crops for 'favourable 
mmket and to lepny on sale of ciops. 

B. Supervision . — The formation of societies could be pushed much more 
rapidly than nt present and there are practically enough men 
available to do the loutine administrative work of a small co- 
opeiative society but for stability it is necessary to anange for 
something more then this. We must bo reasonably assured that 
the management of the society have some sense of responsibilitv 
and sufficient realisation of what they are about. Shortcomings 
heio n re balanced by supervision from outside to some extent but 
there must be some business capacity and a rough knowledge of 
co-operative principles and methods. Both the supervising 
machinery and this knowledge can onlv be developed gradually. 

societies. Much of this is new woik and along several lines 
we are still only feeling our way. 


(1) A staff is required to make preliminary investigation, work out definite 
schemes with careful estimation of the prospects of success. The 
official staff available is Tery small, the non-offloial workers are 
generally already fully occupied. This work calls for men having 
a large knowledge of co-operative methods, of the details of the 
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business to be taken up and of the men available to rue the 
business, nlso sufficient judgment nnd common sense to form a 
sound estimate of the prospects of success end sufficient influence 
to commend confidence; 

(2) the successful conduct of non-credit societies demands business know- 
ledge, energy nnd honesty. It is very difficult to find sufficient 
men m villages to lun non-crodit societies; 

(8) there is, in gpnerol, considerable difficulty in nu-ing sufficient share 
capital for societies which require buildings and machinery. 

The steps to be taken thciefore are — 

(11 Jin Onvi i ament — 

(1) Elemental j education should include general instruction on the 

principles nnd methods of co-operation; 

(2) tho piovision of a lnigor ofilcinl staff; 

(3) subsidising educational ionises to train n supervising staff; 

(i) subsidising new developments which promise to bo successful and 
beneficial but me yet only In tho experimental stage until they are 
established. 

(13) flif non-official agencies — 

(1) Conducting educational courses for training of supervising staff ; 

(2) de\ elopment of non-olfieial supervising agencies through unions and 

district counoils and to make them fuller and more efficient; 

(8) development of institutions and libraries, affording facilities for the 
examination of problems which aio cnpnblo of solution on co-oporn- 
tivo lines and generally oncouraging study and progapnnda with a 
view to tho development of the co-opeintivo movomont on now 
iiucs. 

(&) (i) Credit toddies. — The main problems aro two in this Presidency and 
they aro to some extent intermingled. 

A. Oieidues nro mounting. Under tho Madras system a lonu is given and 
dofinito dates are fixed for lepaymont. It is presumed that these dates and 
times of repayment nro fixed by tho piimnry society with n full knowledge of 
tho probability that the borrower will be ablo to repay. If thoro are adequate 
reasons (e.j,,' very bad harvest, illness, ote.) ho can got nn extension. Any 
amount not pnid on tho duo date is an nrrosr unless an extension of time has 
been granted. Tho advantage of this systom is obvious and every society knows 
exactly what sums are duo to it nt future dates. There nro vnrious reasons why 
these overdue* ore increasing : — 

(1) Inadequacy of suponision; 

(2) lock of souse of lesponsibility and slackness in primnty societies — 

supei vision should of course check this; 

(8) irrespousilnlitj in granting loans nnd fixing dates of ropnjment. 

The first two are to bo dealt with gradually by improvements to supervision. 
Tho thud ib materially diffoient. Tho fact seems to bo that ryots want money 
to olem off prior debts or for other purposes, and tho amounts they require aio 
in manv cases larger than can bo lopnid in the period for which tho loan can 
bo given. In other woids, lie tnkc3 a loan agreeing to repayments annually 
knowing that probably ho will bo unable to pay though a smaller loan would 
bo of much less use. This is acquiesced in by the primary sooioty nnd, possibly' 
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to a less extent, by the Supervising Union while the financing bank having a 
surplus of funds gives tlio loan to the society readily and m any case cannot 
control the loans by tlio society to its members. Arrears to the Central Bank 
are far less in proportion than tlioso to primary credit societies. The remedy 
lies in arranging for more long-term money and a development of short-term 
business by loans for cultivation and otbor expenses on the security of crops 
and piodueo in godowns ; thcro is, I believe, ample scope for this without these 
a 11 eg iti mate loans on a short-term basis for what tiro actually long-term require- 
ments. Land mortgage banks ate being organized for tins purpose of providing 
.long-term loans and thoro is another p roposal still under examination. for 
floating debentures by central banka seouied on unlimited liability and specified 
mortgages. 

B. Money is coming iuto the financing bank*, at a faster rato than it can 
bo utilised at present while tlieie is an insistent demand for money for a pei’od 
of 3 ears for which this supply cannot bo safely utilised. 

Some of tbo financing banks demand a mote tapid expansion by freer orgn. 
nisation of co-operativo societies but I cannot ngreo to n development of 
piimary socioties beyond the growth of supervision and cfliciont management; 
tlio proposal in fact voigo.s on the leckless. The development of land molt- 
gago banks putting negotiable debentures on tho mnrket will probably absorb 
some of tho funds now being put in fpr shrot-terpi deposits and having to bo 
provided for by fluid resources, while tho development of loans on prodnro, 
•whether standing crops or in godonns pending sale, should provide a larger 
-and safer outlet for genuine short-torm money. 

(b) (it) Purchase societies. — A. l'utchn«e of doinestio requirements, i.r., 
what are ordinarily known ns co-operativo stores. So fnr ns agriculturists are 
■concerned theso must be confined to the villages and to deal only in minor 
Tequiromonts, staple food ginins, comprising tho bulk of his needs he grows 
himself or can purchsso from the producer at rafes compared with which no 
co-oporalivo society or shop can offer him any advantage. A co-operative stores 
-in a village- might piovido him with clothes, vegetables and various other odds 
and ends. Tho cost of management would absorb any possible benefit to tlio 
sryot and would merely absorb tho livelihood of n few perlrctly hnrmless potty 
shopkeepers who eke out a preealious livelihood nl tho village and In tlio weekly 
shandies. Tho dovolopmont of rural co-oporativo stores appears neither desir- 
able nor economically possible. Societies of that sort to bo run with any pros- 
pect of success must bo confined to the largor towns. 

B. Purchase of agricultural requirements, manure, seed, implements, cattle 
.food, eta. A society formed for tills puiposo requires a man of more business 
•capacity than is requited for an ordinary village credit society and a main 
difficulty in forming such ad hoc societies is to find tho men to run them cfll- 
icioully. It is on the ono hand undereirnble to multiply tho functions of a 
society and on the other with the difficulty in finding people to look after thorn, 
“to multiply Ilia number of societies in one place. Consequently there are n 
few purchase societies niul in many cases tho work has been tacked oil to 
existing pociolies. This multiplicity of functions in a single society is most 
•undesirables hut must ho accepted ns unavoidable at tlio present stage of develop- 
ment. Unions hove in many cases ngroed to net as agents for tho Agrirulturei 
Department for tlio distribution of agricultural requitemenlfl supplied by or 
through the. Agtioullural. Department (e.a., Konknn plough, Mcston plough, 
seed, seed 1 drills nnd occasionally' manure). In addition, it is provided in the by- 
laws of nil crodit societies that thoy may obtain their requirements on joint 
indents and tins is to somo extent being done. In addition societies have been 
-especially formed for tho manufacture, distribution of manures and some of 
-thorn have boon successful financially, though In no onso have their transactions 
reached a very large scale. 

• following statistics jndiento tho work that has been dono since the 

'inception of tho movomont in tho way of ( 1 ) joint purchns© of agricultural 
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requirements by rural credit societies and local Supervising Unions and. (2) 
tiansoctions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 


(1) Joint purchase of agricultural requirements by rural credit societies 
* and local Supervising Unions. 


Year. 

Aaneultnr.il 
requisites 
(monsoon 
ploughs and 
others). 

I 

’ ) 
Manure. 1 

1 

Cattle iood 
ard miscel- 
laneous 
articles. 

Total. 


ns. 

i 

Rs. I 

fls. 

Ks. 

19)4 100S 


„ » 

, 

x,t. 

lOO'i 1000 

. . 



23 

1009 12 . 

.. 

•• 

. 

St l. 

1912-13 . 

. 

1 


420 

101 Mi . 


i 

. . 

454 

1914-15 . 


l 

, 

951 

1815-10 . 

1 

> 


ot >2 

1010-17 . 

. „ 


. 

12 

1917 -IS . 

* • 

1 

. . 

1,254 

1918-19 


1 

. . 

.i.in 

1019 2) . 

12.973 

37.0.79 I 

69,1 37 

1,09,771 

1920 _'l 

11,471 

40.009 | 

32,090 

902)33 

1021-22 

14.120 

12,833 

44,710 

71.0S3 

1922 23 . 

3,3G9 

10,071 i 

70,980 

91,020 

1921-24 . 

10.121 

20,022 

42,819 

73,352 

1924 27 

27,S9fi 

D,14A j 

12,(>30 

49,070 

1923-20 . . . 

1 1,8*0 

18,343 1 

y 

0,703 

39,991 

TotaI. 

•• 

1 

.. j - 

5.32 707 


(2) Transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 




Year. 




1 aluo of 
produce sold 

Value of goods 
sold to 

Value of loans 
c.icn on tin; 
pledge of 
produce. 







to the public. 

- 

meinicT*. 







R<». 

Ks. 

JX 

100i-l3 







. . 

1*9%3 

. . 

1913-1-1 






.. 

•• 

1914-1.3 







3,523 


191.3-10 







4,453 


1010-17 





• 

2,330 

4,090 


1917-1S 






704 

8,14.7 


1913-10 






3,80 079 

21,539 


1919 20 






24,233 

3,00,923 


1020-21 





• 

4.3.781 

3.73,313 


1921-22 






2,81,072 

2,54,040 


*922 23 





. 

2,77,203 

2.27,503 


1923-21 





* 

3,92,481 

2,50,030 


1924-23 






4,33.892 

2,25,974 

4.49,01.7 

192.7 20 






4,70,593 

1,83,981 

2,18,592 




Totat. 

• 

23,18,524 

19,35.797 

0,0S,307 
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(6) (tii) Societies formed for tho sals of produce or stock . — Theso must be 
«lassificd under tiro heads : — 

A. those which provide for sale of agricultural produce; 

B. thoso which undertake various modifying or manufacturing operations 

of agricultural produce prior to solo. 

A. The condition of the agricultural population is at present such that the 
wholcsalo marketing of produce on ti large scale can only he looked forward 
to ns an ultimate aim to he diligently worked up to over a period of years. Tho 
more important items of produce pass through the hands of a long series of 
meiclinnts and agents between the cultivator and the consumer. Generally 
speaking, it is at tho bottom of the chain that tho biggest profits (per bag) are 
made and it must bo our aim to organise the cultivator on a co-operative basis 
to secure to tho cultivator as much of these profits as possible. Beyond a 
-certain stage, tlio profits after providing for expenditure, when divided among 
individual producers become negligible but seasonal fluctuation in the villages 
and local markets are considerable while the losses sustained by a cultivator 
being compelled to sell his crop in advance to the moneylender or merchants’ 
agent Who has financed him are very heavy. 

The first step ton aids co-operative sale hos been taken on this basis. Co- 
operative credit societies have provision in their by-laws to grant loons for culti- 
vation expenses as ordinary' eo-operntivo loans. They have powor to lend on 
tho security of standing ciops and further to ginnt loons or to extend existing 
loans on the security of pioduce harvested and held by the ryot pending sale. 
This doos not materially assist the actual sale but it enables the ryot to keep his 
produce till the price has recovered from the harvest slump. 

One stage further hos been reached by tho formation of special giain godown 
societies or unions. Theso have then godowns and receive grains or other 
produce. They me financed by Central Banks and given short-term loans on 
the security of the produce held in the godowns to be repaid in full oil the sale 
of the produco. The produce is sold at the godown by tho individual ryot. 
There is ns yet no joint sale but the ryot is able to sell not to the agent or 
Small merchant who comes round tho villages but one stage further up to tho 
merchant in the central place where the godown is located. At present the 
business m these godowns is too small and the produce pledged too varied in 
kind and variety and quality to permit of its being graded and sold jointly. 

Independently of these societies which attempts are being made to multiply, 
there are a few established societies for the co-operative sate of particular 
products, e.g., arecanut and paddy in South Knnara and tho transactions of 
these run now to a considerable figure. 


Societies for the sale of agricultural produce. 


District. 

Jfamo of the society. 

Joint sale ot 
raw material and 
agricultural pro- 
duco as agents 

Savings 1 
effected to 
members in 
1033-1920. 

Net woflt 
or loss. 

1 

Eemarks 

South Kn- 
narn. 

Gordon Planters Co- 
operathc wholesale 

society. 

Re. 

3,04,647 

Its. 

10,544 

I 

Its. 

—0,294 

Its. 

] 

: 

; 

j 

| Putter Agrlcnltural Co- 
1 opera tlic wlichaalo 

| society. 

: Bunts olios Xadniars 
Co-opcrntHc society. 

33,401 

1,03,010 

1,171 
* > 

1,463 * 

{ 

+ 1,385 j 
—2,203 

Hie snles 

■relate ro 

arervnuta, 
rice and 
cardamoms. 


Pollloro Tobacco Gran era 
Co-operative society. 

•• 


—1,075 . 


Aladura . 

Bodlnaynhnnoor Carda- 
mom Planters Bank. 

12,87,130 

3, 07, 100 } 

1 

+5,99S 
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There ore three main difficulties in developing this business : — 

(1) the shyness and suspicion of the ryots which can be gradually over- 

come by the success of the societies as they develop, but Us 
existence renders it the more necessary to go cautiously and to 
take no avoidable risks of set back by failure on account of had' 
management or dishonesty; 

(2) the difficulty m finding suitable men to conduct the affairs of the 

society, particularly in the initial stages when there are neither 
funds to pay for administration, nor experience to inform the 
management; and 

(3) the lack of adequate godown accommodation. These should of 

course he provided for out of capital but in view of the reluctance 
of ryots to find capital they hare had to be built from borrowed 
money and the Government have come to the resoue by granting 
long-term loans to a few of these societies. 

The transactions of the Oithanod Ciop Loan Union show the advantages 
(ascertained by local enquiry) as follows :■ — 
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It is to be observed that to these figures must bo added a material but 
unascertamable benefit resulting from correct heights and square dealing. 

B Manufacture and sale societies. — A number of societies have been formed 
to undertake nee hulling, cotton, ginning, ground-nut decorticating, sugarcane 
lushing and some of these have passed through many vicissitudes. Two have 
become moribund and one is flourishing. The mam obstacles arc common to 
all such non-credit societies — requiring considerable shore capital, difficulty in 
t fusing adequate capital and finding the men to manage them. Tbo most 
►nctes-dul of them has however launohed out mto various diverse fields of co- 
operative activity including the stocking and distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments, popularising improved sugarcane, demonstrating improved agricultural 
methods, etc. There is ample room for development of business of this kind 
at suitable centies, c.g., paddy hulling, ground-nut decorticating, cotton 
ginning and piessing, manufacture of oil-cake, etc., but progress must be 
slow for some years to come as so much depends on finding the right man in 
the right place. 
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(it) Sonrhru Jot improvement*. — Practically progress h confined to the 
formation of wmoties to undort'ike tbo elesrmiro of silt from minor irrigation 
< lionm'K Attempt** to form n nuinbu of such societies for larger channels 
■jupphnig scveiol village* and hate them combined in a union to conolate and 
lotitiol the sliaies of work of each of them have met with little success and 
ryots at pi event often prefoi to leave it to tho Rovcnuo Department and the 
Kinlimaromat Act 

The sinking of wells for irrigation requites long-teim loans bucIi ns are 
Risen by Government ns to tea 1 1 lonns. It is to ho remembered tlint in tho 
iln upland nren, vs hei e nngntion is most needed, the elianee of striking rock 
nt a very slight depth is considoiahlo and tiio risk of fniluio to find water in 
paying quantities great These areas nio generally somewhat more backward 
m matters of co-opornlion and education than the richer doltnic areas wheie 
tlicro is less deinand for noil irrigation. Tho problems of finding management, 
of raising eipitnl and of the teihnienl investigation of nnj scheme put forwnrd 
render it dc-entilc ti (online our energies to immedinto needs which enn bo 
met at once. A aocioty lias be"n formed in Mnlabar and is working enti'fnctorih 
ami there is a d«m.vnd for sm.1i societies in Chingiepnt and South Arcot districts. 
The mam diflirult \ heie i*. one of finance. 

For the constitution of fences there is no demand but societies were formed 
in Tnnjoro and Truhniopoly, financed by Government to clear the snnd slit on 
neb wot land l>\ lire it lies in the risers during the floods of 11)24. These societies 
linvo done a t otewderahle amount of good work hut have boon brought to a 
standstill In delay in the construction of certain higher level channels which 
it was found wore fea-ihle for delivering nolci in tho nrens affected at a higher 
level and so obviating tho necessitv of clearing the sand away to tho old level. 

fc) Prop mentation o J holdings. — Investigations show that foi various 
reasons the formation of societies of the type which has done useful work in tho 
Punjab is lmprnctie iblc at present in this Presidency. 

Fragmentation has not gone to tho fantastio lengths reached in certain 
villages m the Punjib. Time aro so far os have been discovered no cases of 
fragmentation resulting in plots of land so small or mis-shapen ns to be unculti- 
vnhle The gieiter bulk of ryots do not jxwsess a number of small fields in 
different pirl- of the village Several rjots in every village, particularly the 
biggri ijoN do undoubteillj posses* a number of separated fields and it would 
bo an oiivnnt igc if these filltis were brought together into a compact block but 
goreially rptwking village- do not contain large areas of land oven approximately 
uniform in v line and there ih usually a vorj great diversity in facility of access 
and of water supply When some fields are very mtieli more favourably plnred 
than others in lclntnm to water supplies mid drainage, when a number of ryots 
who would he n(Ii*et"d luve no intoicst in the change in that they have now 
only one field, when fingmontntion has not leached any estreino length, when 
the ljols themselvts aro sceptical and nt least apathetic, when it cannot bo 
shown tint there will lie nn advantige even to a majority of them, it is not 
voitli while .it this stage to pursue the mntler further. 

(ri) Socichrtt for the co operative me of agricultural machinery . — I should 
like to deni with this question in two parts— 

(1) Maelnneiy foi cultivation processes, including ploughing, sowing, 

hallowing, reaping and threshing. 

(2) Machinery' for finishing oi jireparing agricultural^ products — hulling, 

grinding grams, docoi ticatmg, ginning, haling and pressing, 
crushing sugarcane, etc. 

The erection of machinery for tho preliminary preparation of his pioduce for 
tho wholesale market is a jiorfectly legitimate field for co-operative activity by 
the aguculluriRt. lfc is hero in competition with a number of commercial 
temnas whose business is to take agricultural produce and prepare it for tbo 
consume! , and I seo no particular reason why tho agriculturists should not take 
this up within limits if he is able but I do not think it necessary for tho Co- 
' optratme Department to make nnv attompls to push it or even to afford facilities 
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beyond tho earliest singes. Many ngiicultural products undergo a long series 
of processes (c*g.> the expressing, lefining, adulteration, etc., of oils front 
various oil-seeds). These are not agricultural processes and it is undesirable 
that capital which should propeily go to tho development of holdings should 
bo employed for manufacture and trade. 

Tho implements used for ngricultuinl operations seem to fall into two cate- 
gories — those necessary for improved agriculture to enable the fanner to get a 
good crop and those which are puiely labour-saving devices. It is most impoit- 
nnt that co-operative enteipriso should be fosteiod to the utmost to enable the 
ryot to get the most out of his laud, but if by co-opei ativc methods tho ryot 
takes to mechanical devices, tmetors, self-binders and tho like which may 
involve a saving of cost to him, the venue of tho pioblom of finding employment 
and a living wage for all mombeis of tlm community has merely been shifted. 
If the problem of moie piofitnblc working of agricultural holdings is solved, 
the problem of finding work for an army of agricultural labourers is intensified. 
The introduction of labour-saving machinery into agricultural operations can 
only result in unemployment in areas irom which theie is already a considerable 
cmigi ntion of labour to Burma, Ceylon and the Stiaits. 

Co-operative societies con he formed with the object ot providing farmers 
with more machinery but not enbily. The existing nigainsations nrc sufficient 
to supply improved ploughs which seem to constitute the most pressing need, 
but beyond this the greator the possibility for utilising machinery, the greater 
tho difficulty in raising the necessary capital and organising and running 
societies for the richest and most developed tracts are the deltas. I know of 
no machino for transplanting paddy or picking cotton. A drill cannot bo used 
for sowing seed beds and a self-binder would be in constant difficulties in poddy 
land on account of tlie field bunds necessary for impounding imgntion water. 
Tractors arc not likely to bo of general use for ninny yenis to come in the 
absence of mechanical skill to run them and other facilities for repair nnd 
replacements. When tho time comes, it Rhould be possible to have co-opeialivc 
societies of small holders. 

(nil) Societies for joint farming . — Societies have been formed in various parts 
of the Presidency to enable labourers to iniso tlio funds requisite to obtain lands 
cm len«:e, the lands so taken have beon divided among tho members for indivi- 
dual cultivation. Such societies could go a stage furthei by purchase of ploughs 
and oattlo to be used by mombers in turn where the holding is too small to 
support a pair of bulls or an expensive plough but hi practice I believe the 
present custom is for the member who has no cattle to lure his lequhcments 
in tho village. Such societies have been formed aho among tenant fanners in 
larger estates, where their tenure 1ms boon annual nnd precarious, to eunblo them 
to toko their lands on longer louse and socuio their tomue. Tin's is an im- 
provement on the system by which temples, mutlr nnd largo proprietors lease 
out their lands to men practically contractor. who parcel out tlie land for 
cultivation among tenants, little bettor than farm labourers who obtain 
advances for seed grain nnd the like from the " contractor " and sbnio tho 
produce, and it is only by converting such a term labourer into a tonrnt with 
somo security of tenure and an intoiest in the land that the best results can bo 
hoped for from such land. Security of tniloro mul im interest in the laud will 
however do very little without constantly hammering into the head of the hnlf- 
ednented cultivator by every means available tho possibilities of nnd need for 
improved methods and mntcrinl. Tho co-opemtivc organisation is here invalu- 
able. It must provide both capital nnd coercion. Some useful woik has also 
been done in tho Kistnn delta on co-opciativo lines by ouabling farm Inborn eif 
to take up land and eultivato it giving each fnmily enough ftnd to supplement 
his comings by farm lnbour for bigger ryots in an area where there is a tciwonnl 
demand for much lnbour. Tho funds were originnily piovided by Government 
but tlie security was the land on n to-operniivo basis. The oiiginnl order that 
tho giautco would not alienate his land was modified and It was allowed that 
land might be hypothecated to tho co-operative society nnd in the event of tho 
co-operativo society obtaining possession in default of payment of (lues by tho 
member, the co-oporativo society was permitted to sell the land in the open 
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market. In this way members obtained the full mtrket value of their land ns 
an as«et to covci co-operative borrowing but were precluded from foolish or 
reokless alienation of land as any alienation contrary to the terms of the original 
giant involved cancellation of the grant and reversion of the land to the 
Government. 

(rut) Cattlc-lrecding societies . — No societies have been formed for the pur- 
pose of cattle-breeding. The necessity for improved stock and for getting Tid 
of a vast number of inferior or useless animals is recognised by enlightened 
opinion, but all that has been done so far is the initiation of some cattle insur- 
ance societies. There is a Government Order providing for small subsidies being 
given for the maintenance of high grade stud bulls by societies. Attempts to 
foim cattle-bieeding societies have not yet been successful. Cattle insuiance 
in its initial stages is a precarious business. It can be started in a small way and 
no single small society is likely to stand the shock of on epidemic or flood dcs- 
tioying a large proportion of msuied animals. A guarantee has been obtained 
from Government to a limited extent for a few individual societies, but, in the 
absence of any reliable cattle mortality statistics, there is no safe guide for 
fixing premia and what I consider a very low premium has been fixed with a 
view to getting something started, but until sufficient societies are formed over 
a consideiable area to enable provision to be made for reinsurance of individual 
sooioties m a union and until sufficient experience has been accumulated to 
enable us to fix p proper piemium with some sort of accuiaey, I cnnnrt legard 
these societies ns assured of success. The- present premium allows a lebate in 
favour of animals inoculated against rinderpest and of castrated animals and the 
success of such insuiance societies should encouiage farmers to purchase better 
stock. 

(ia) Co-operative labour societies have been formed in several districts 
and these have taken on considerable conti acts for earth wolk, road repairs 
and the like works requning largely unskilled labour. They have Buffered from 
opposition from vested inteiost of c cm tractors and from mismanagement, for it 
must be lemembeied that the men with experience of this work ore the men 
lequired to manage such societies, and these are the contractors themsehes, 
but the following statement shows the work actually donB by these societies. 



Work dond by labour Societies during 1935-36. 
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These societies include many small ryots (Reddipalaiyam society) and they 
are enabled to augment their agricultural earnings very considerably and more 
profitably than if they had engaged individually on such cooly work as offered. 
The bulk aro however labouiers who find employment in agriculture for certain 
sonsons of the year but are compelled to seek other employment for considerable 
peuods. It cannot however be said that these societies are yet an unqualified 
success. There is ample scope for such societies but innumerable difficulties 
stand in the way. 

One society recently started requires special mention as it is likely to bo 
the forerunner of many others and I regard such societies as of veiy great 
importance for promulgating the improvements so long advocated by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

At Lnlgudi a small co-operative society has taken 10 acres of land and is 
cultivating each part of it m two halves, one the time-honoured methods and 
the other under tlie guidance of the Agricultural Department. Jt keeps 
accounts and the results are tabulated below. Two or three other societies of 
this type liare also been organised. 
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Improved raarmrlog ... 60 2 3 7 16 3 2,804 617 143 3 2 87 0 11 33 12 10 

Deep ploughing .... 07 8 2 —3 0 8 2,578 231 161 4 0 83 11 10 30 7 0 

AH Improvements ... 66 0 0 7 11 0 3,026 078 128 14 6 72 8 6 19 4 1 





Results 0 / the first crop kutuv.-ii 0 / the Demolish atiop. area, Pali Agtdharam , Tanjart, 1086-87, 
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Question 22 (c). — If one legislates to compel a man to join & co-operative- 
society, tlie voluntary basis of all co-operative enterprise disappears. In a. 
village a large majority have numerous ways of bringing pressure to bear on a 
few recalcitrant individuals. I have known of several cases in which co- 
operative sohomes for improving irrigation have been frustrated by lack of 
harmony and by opposition from one group to the good intention of anothor 
but I cannot quote any instance of the great majority being frustrated by a- 
very few. Legislation of this kind would have to provide adequate safeguards 
against the influential few forcing their schemes on far more than a small mino- 
rity and I would prefer to see legislation for such objects take the direct course 
of providing for statutory powers to a pnnehnyat or committee to carry the- 
matter through and not giaft compulsion on to co-operation 

(<?). — No, with tho exception of certain building societies whose members 
have built the houses they required there is no finality. The great bulk of 
achievement up to the present is on the lines of co-operative credit and’ 
there though there is at this moment a surplus in the Central Banks not 
employed for co-operative purposes, tho problem of providing adequate long- 
term money to liquidate prior debts on burdensome torms is only just being 
tackled. We have hitherto barely touched the -fringe of rural indebtedness- 
wlule such funds as we have for short-torn purposes are, though wliat we- 
have is, ns I have said, not fully utilised, inadequate for the needs of the- 
agricultural population ns a whole. Much good has already resulted hut by 
no stretch of the imagination can it he said that the object has been achieved- 
Co-operative maiketing is barely in its initial stage, and improvements to 
stock and dairy pioduce bave not yet been affected by co-operative influences- 
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Rao Sahib K. DEIVASIKHAMANI MUDAUYAR, Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question fi. — -F invnce. — ( a) There does not seem to be a better way of 
financing of agricultural operations than by developing co-operative credit. 
li,acli village must have a ciedit society and every cultivator should become n 
member of that society and be nffoided credit to the fullest extent. There is- 
ample money available in the movement to moot nil short-term requirements, 
but the lyot does not avail himsolf of the use of the money to tho fullest extent. 
The various causes which prevent him from borrowing are being removed one 
by one. It is only when a solution is found to obtain money to pay off his 
prior debts, he will ho free to borrow from his society for all his short-term 
needs. The ryot requires long-term money for purposes like paying off prior 
debts, sinking wells, purchasing land, etc. As is observed by mo in my replies 
to question 22 (6) (t) the ryot borrows monoy for these purposes from his society 
and finds himself unable to ropny the entire debt within the stipulated period’ 
with the lesult that lie is treated as a defaulter. He docs not therefore even ask 
for loan for a short-term purpose. The difficulty can bo solved only when 
societies are able to raise long-term money. Tho method by which this can 
be done nre (1) starting land mortgngo hanks, (2) permitting Central Banks to 
issue long-term debentures based on the security of immoveable property mort- 
gaged to village credit societies. The latter question is still under examination. 

(6) If ryots aio to be induced to make fuller use of tho Government system 
of taccavi, the loans should ho through co-operative societies, hut tho difficultics- 
in passing tho loans through such societies are : (1) Societies have to adopt 
differential rates of intorest. Those who are provided with loans out of tho- 
iaccait source will get money at a cheaper rate, and those who ore accommodat- 
ed fiom tho sooioties' sources will pay higher rate. Differential rates will lead’ 
to favouritism. 

(2) Societies cannot deal with non-members, and Govomment will still have 
to give lonns to them. In spite of these difficulties I am inclined to think at 
trial may bo given to pass the loans through co-oporativo societies in selected’ 
districts. 

Question 0. — (a) (i) Aqrt cultural indebtedness . — It is often said that the- 
rvot spends much money in marriages nnd ceremonies and thus gets into debts. 
I do not however think that tfiero is much truth in tho statement. A ryot, 
owning and tilling land himself does not spend much in ceremonies. The mnin- 
onuses of borrowing are : (1) partial or full failure of crop, (2) loss of cattle, (8) 
purchase of land partly with savings and partly with borrowed money. Tlio- 
ryot findB that the debt incur cd duiing one bad season cannot bo paid off oven 
during two or moio successive good seasons. If liis crops fail in succession or 
at fiequent intervals tho rjot is involved in chronic indebtedness, which it is 
difficult for him to wipe out easily. Similarly if the loss from cattle is freguent 
he bocomos hopelessly involved in debt. If he saves a littlo money in two or 
three successive good seasons he wishes to invest it in purchasing further lands,, 
but finds that his savings aro not sufficient to purchnso a suitable pioco of land 
oi tho lend which lie wanted to buy. lie thoreforo raises a loan. If unfor- 
tunately his crops fail again successively or at frequent intervals ho is not able 
to pay the debt contracted. 

(o) (if) Source a of credit . — The sources from which the ryot ordinarily raises 
money arc— 

(1) Professional monoylondors who charge exorbitant rates of interest.. 

(2) Eyot moneylenders living in villages. 

(8) Dealers in produeo. 

(4) Co-opeiative societies. 


It. S. K. Deivasikhnmnni Mndaliyar. 



It is (.lie professional money lendai mid the village dealer in pioduee who lob 
the not a gieat deal of the fruits of his labour. Sometimes owing to necessity 
and sometimes owing to ignomnce the riot resorts to these men. The mult 
is that his debt increases disproportionately* to the benefit derived. 

(«■) (m) The reasons preventing repayment. — So far as the average ryot is 
concerned the season preventing linn from paying his debt is his inability. The 
rtu«ons which bung about Ins indebtedness prevent him also from paying. 
There is also the method of repayment adopted by the professional money- 
lenders which prevents the not fiom making any partial repayment towards 
ln» loan. Piofessionnl moneylendeis do not as a rule accept pnitial payments. 

(c) It seems inadvisable to lestiiet 01 contiol the credit of the cultivator by 
limiting the light of mortgage and sale oi his lands. The effect of the restric- 
tion oi the kind suggested w ill he to increase the difficulties of the ryot. He 
will have to pay iciy much highei rate of interest on any loans which he may 
requite for cultivation or for other legitimate expenses. 

Question 22. — (a) Co-operation . — There is no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the into of piogiess made on the credit side of the co-opeiative movement in 
this Prounce. Though the progress was necessarily slow in the earlier years, 
tlio development made in later veals was, thanks to the development scheme 
of Mi. Hemingway, lapid About 1,000 to 1,200 societies were added year after 
year. There were on 30th June 192G, 11,978 societies with a working capital 
of Its. 1,132*80 lakh®. Of these, 10,178 societies with a wolking capital of 
11s. 407*17 lakhs weie for agiiculturists. Although the progress already mode 
is romarkable, thcie is great need for further development. Tlieie me over 
-40,000 ullages left untouched and the total membership of societies represents 
less than 2 per cent of the population of the Piovince. The factor w'hich stands 
in the way of much more rapid formation of societies than at present is the 
difficulty of anangmg for supervision. Owing to illiteracy of a large number 
of members in societies, a great deal of outside help is now necessary. This 
help is given by what are called local Supervising Unions and District Federa- 
tions of local unions and also by the Government staff. "With the spread of 
primaiy education, the demand foi outside help mat to some extent diminish. 
The non offn-ial supeivising agencies cannot bo oieBfed simultaneously with 
new societies. Societies can be ioimed only in villages where supervision can 
be airanged by affiliating tho societies to on existing union and when the men 
m the now societies get trained in their work, the union can be split up into two 
or moie. New societies can be staitecl m a union area only when the union 
is ab'e to superv lse tolei ably w ell the w oik of existing societies. Generally local 
unions do the work of organising new societies in their areas. A member of tho 
gov ernmg body or tlio Supervisor does tho w oik. Societies can bo formed in new 
areas oulv by tlie staff ontei tamed bv Government or District Federations. 
Government cannot go on adding to their staff indefinitely, although they 
should give adequate staff to do audit of societies and to stimulate interest m 
non-official woihers and to develop new areas oi new lines of activities. District 
Federations have not at present got, ns already said, sufficient funds to maintain 
a big staff for this puipose. In existing societies much consolidation woik 
remains to bo done. All the deserving persons m villages have not joined their 
societies. All the peisons who have joined tho societies have not availed them- 
selves of the benefit derivable from them. This accounts to some extent for 
the piesent surplus money in the movement, Intensive work is being done 
now to lemedy tho above defects. 

On tho non-oiedit side the piogiess so far made cannot be considered 
sufficient. Tho Act of 1904 was considered to permit only the legistration of 
ciedit societies. Furthei tho pioblem of the day was how to leduce agricultural 
indebtedness. Naturally* attention was given to formation of ciedit societies. 
In tlie latei Act of 1912, provision was made for the legislation of all kinds 
of societies. The management of a non-credit society is more difficult than 
that of a credit society. Men with tho knowledge of the business to bo taken 
up ale requued to manage a non-credit society. It is difficult to find such men 
in sufficient nuniboia in villages. Fuither a netwoik of credit societies is 
necossaiy to make people learn co-operative principles and methods of woik 
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before they could think of more clabointo find difficult foi ms of co-operaUvo 
puielinsc and sale. There is also the difficulty of finding money roquired by 
tile«o societies in their initial stage 1 *. 

Tho steps that should bp taken to encourage the glow til of the movement 
me : — 

(i) by Qovctnvieni — 

(1) subsidising on a larger scale than at present institutions which 

undertake to do gonoral propaganda and to train co-operators 
and the non-ollieinl supervising <*tnff in then woik. 

(2) tho provision of adequate official staff 

(3) financing certain typos of societies, such a-- roeiuties ioi the nuiu'i- 

faetuie of limnuie, social nv "liidi piopnie aqricuitur.il pindure 
for the market, societies fin the ‘•ale of produce, etc , 

(u) by non -official aocunoi — 

(1) general piopignrda mid teaching of lo-oneinvui- ami managers of 

societies in regard to tl.fr duti- and it spousibilities through 
institutions like District redeinti ms. 

(2) holding of periodical t’ .lining elasse- tm the staff of - uperviriue bodies 

and organising n district non-official cooperative senr'i* thmuch n 
Deduct Federation of local unions. 

(3) invi stigntion of the possibilities of development on new line* 

(6) (t) Credit Soriilim . — It Jins nhe'idx been said that the credit jno\e- 
meat has made leinarliable progios in this IV'tince. It 1ms doue a giem deal 
of good to the tyols. A sin 1 of 1*«. JO* eron. > h*w been lent to not* fo: viuious 
puipoie- aincc tho inception of tlm movement. The benefit that the ryot*, 
derived both directly mid mdireoth must hate been considerable. The lirlp 
given is, however, not sufficient. The not want- loins not onlv lor cultivation 
expense- payment of AW and purchase of cattle but nl-o foi improving land 
and paying ofi prior debts. Village credit societies ilo not nt present give loan* 
foi mo fo than Jive years ns they depend foi then finance upon Central Banks 
which receive deposits for one to two terns and which oie tlierofoie rightly 
reluct nu* to lend for moro than fiv** stars A vert large number of ryots who 
nio members of these societies will not. howevet. )** in a position to repot their 
debts within this period of five years if they toko loans fur paying oft prior debts 
or hnpiotemcnt of land. Atlrnnled In* the east method of inpayment afforded 
In bin society, a lyot takes, however, a loan for paying off a prior debt or for 
improving Ins land miscalculating his repaying copncity. Sometimes a creditor 
compels a rvot who has joined a society nnd has bomoved money from it for 
current r.oed*- to pay off hut debt. Then the not is obliged (o transfer tho debt 
to lift, society hoping for hotter times nnd itioio income. Sometimes n ryot is 
anxious to got his debt trnusfened to tlm society in order to escape from the 
constant wotry of his cioditoi. flaring thus transferred his debt to the society 
which lie would not be aide to lcpuy within tho period allowed, lin soon finds 
hnnsclf a defaulter. Tlii« accounts mainly for the increasing overdue*). Once 
.. defaulter, lie is unnblo to boriow fr«in liia foeiety even for eullivutlon expenses 
witli the lcsuit that lie it driven to (lie village mill-dealer in piodueo for help 
and tho lot lor lends money on condition that tin* crop should he handed over 
to him on tho threshing floor. The member is thus not able not only to pay 
off lim debt to tho society but is also deprived of the. full benefit of lm* labours 
Tlie i emedy lies in deiising some method of finding long-term monei. Land 
mortgage banks me oignnixed and six banks lime already (iron regiricicd. 
If lands nro not to pass from ngriculturiRts to iiou-agiiuiKurists, tliese land 
nioitgngo bm.k» .should find f.*i 20 to 30 seam or tn**n . Thei<* is nl*-o a pro- 
po-nl to find long-term money in another way. Tt i. suggested that Ontrnl 
Banks may float long-term dehentuie*. secured upon iuimorenhlt* piopoih 
morignged to village eicdii societies. 

(b) (it) Purchase sociVftV*.— As «oon ns Act TI of 1012 eanu* into force, 
attempts weio made in vmlnu*. pari*. of tho Presidency to atari agricultuial 
pmcha-e porkth*-.. The enriier societies, i.c.. societies started kifoic ttUT-PS 
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confined their attention only to the supply of agricultural requirements, such us 
'seed, manure, implements, cattle food, etc. They also did some work in the 
way of disseminating among their members knowledge of improved agricultural 
methods, appliances, etc. In the years 1019-20 and 1020-21 a considerable 
amount of intensive work was done with a view to develop the non-credit side 
oi the movement. A number of purchase societies called Trading Unions were 
registeied and they attempted to supply not only the agricultural requirements 
of their xnembeis but also their domestic requirements, such as cloth, food- 
stuff, etc. Most of these societies woiked on the indent system, although one 
■or two bought and sold a limited quantity of selected articles on their own 
responsibility. One society had one or two letail shops at shandy (weekly 
market) centies. These shops supplied only domestic requirements. It was 
found that the profit earned in tkeso shops was not enough or was only just 
enough to paj for the salesmen employed. The shops were therefore dosed 
and the societies naturally confinod their activities to tho supply on indents 
received of agricultural requirements oulv. 

It was also thought that so long as purchases were made on. indents received 
and at the risk of the icquisitionors, credit societies can undertake to procure 
and supply the r equipments of their mombors. So, during the two years of 
intensive propaganda work for the development of the non-oredit side of the 
movement, the by-laws of credit societies were amended so as to enable them 
to act as agents of their members in the matter of purchase and supply of 
articles required by them. Local Supervising Unions were also permitted to 
buy stores, as agents and distribute them to the members of their affiliated 
•societies. The total value of the purchases made by theBo two types of societies 
amounted to Rs. 4-93 lakhs and that made by purchase societies proper to 
Rs. 17-02 lakhs. 

(b) (iii) Societies for the sale of produce or stock . — When intensive pro- 
paganda work was done to form non-crcdit societies it was found that the for- 
mation of sale societies was more difficult than purchase societies. Ryots 
realised the benefit that would accrue by pooling their produce together and 
effecting a pomt sale. They found that between them and the wholesale buyer 
there were n number of middlemen — tho village sub-dealer, the moneylender 
•and the broker and tho merchant at market centres — who deprived them of a 
largo share of tho fruits of their labour especially in commercial crops. They 
know that the village dealer carried off tho lion’s share of their profits. Some- 
times ho gave loans for cultivation expenses on condition that the crops should 
be bonded over to him on tho threshing floor at a rate favourable to 
tho dealer. Sometimes ho gave loans on standing crops and secured the 
produce at a previously agreed rate. They also knew that the village dealer 
used false weights and measures. In spito of this, the ryots were not willing 
to join sale societies for effecting tho salo of their produce on a co-operative 
basis. Thero was also the fact fbnrt ono of the two successful sale socioties woik- 
ing in South Knnara at tho time sustained a very heavy loss owing to defalcations 
by its Secretary. People wore therefore afraid to act. As a preliminary step, 
however, credit societies wore induced to arrange for tho sale of produce of 
their members ns agents and they took power to do this by amending their 
by-laws. The total value of sales effected by those sooioties amounted to 
Rs. 4-26 lakhs but the work dono was not much and the produce was found 
still to bo handed over to the village dealer or tho monoylenuer. Provision wns 
-therefoie made lator on m the by-laws of credit societies to enable thorn to 
land for cultivation expenses on tho same condition as tho village dealer lendB, 
viz., that tho crops to boTaised should bo pledged to the socioty and the produce 
■when harvested should bo kept in the custody of the society till the loan is 
■discharged. The societies took power also to lend on standing crops as well 
as on produce pledged. The amount lent in this way during the last two yeani 
was Rs. 4-97 lakhs. Although the method adopted by tho societies did not 
result in joint sale it enabled the ryct« to hold up the produce for a better 
market. 

Attempts were also made to form salo societies. There are at present 23 
societies. They do not, however, buy and sell on their own responsibility. 
They give advances on the produce left with them in their godowns and arrange 
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lor the sale of such pioduco if so desired. They also net as agents of the 
villogo credit sooioties for the safe custody of the produce pledged by then 
members. Iiecently a few cotton sale societies have been organised and one 
of their objects is to encourago the growing of pure and high class cotton ana 
putting it on the market. They also propose to introduce the system 01 
grading. 

Tho chief difficulty of the sale societies is to secure suitable godowns or 
granaries. Government hnve ogieed to lend money to these societies to 
construct granaries. 

There are a few societies which propnto for the market the produce of the 
agriculturists. These hull paddy, decorticate ground-nut, crush Mignrcnno and 
manufacture manure. Although tlicso sooioties do not directly arrange for tho 
aalo of produce handled by them, sometimes sale is effected with their help. 
Tho chief difficulty of these societies is finnncc. One of these societies hau 
taken a loan from Government under tho State Aid to Industries Act. 

The total valuo of tho loans given by the sale sooioties during the lost two 
years amounted to Us. 6'08 lakh*- and the total \nluo of sales effected amounted 
to Its. 0’08 lalchs. 

Tho most successful of all societies are tho nrecanut and tho rico selling 
societies in Mangalore. 

(b) (in) Societies for effecting improvements. — A few societies for clearing 
silt in village irrigation channels have been formed but their chief difficulty lies 
in the fact that they are unable to take any action on unwilling persons. They 
cannot put tho Kuaimaramat Act info operation. 

One society has been registered fo restoro an abandoned tank in Kistnp 
With tho consent of Government tlio ryots undertook to restore tho tank at 
thoir own cost and divido tho lands undor tho tank among themselves on 
certain conditions. 

Societies for well irrigation con bo started provided long-term money can 
bo obtained. Government liovo boon approached for help. 

Societies linvo boon formed in Trichinopoly and Tanjoro districts for clean- 
ing tho sand deposited on wot land by tlio breaches in tho rivore during the 
floods of 1924. Government financo these societies. 

(b) (v) Societies for the aggregation of fragmented holdings and their 
redistribution in plots of reasonable tie e. — There are no sociclios of this type 
and the enquiries mndo showed that tho nood for such societies was not felt. 

(!>) (in*) Societies for co-operative use of agricultural machinery. — All villngj 
credit societies have provision in thoir by-laws for purchasing and hiring to 
uiemhois improved agricultural implements. A few societies have purchased 
those implements and hire them to thoir members. Blit no societies nnve been 
specially formed for tho eo-oporative use of agricultural machinery except 
societies which prepare tho produce of tho agriculturists for tho market such 
ns societies for decorticating ground-nut, ginning cotton, crushing sugarcane 
and manufacturing manure. It docs not seem desirable in the present state oi 
development of tho country that labour saving machinery should be introduced 
in agricultural operations. 

(hi (vii) Societies for joint farming. — Attempts wore made a few veara ago 
to fotm tenant societies for joint cultivation in tlio deltaic trnots of the Tanjoro 
and Trichinopoly districts and in other parts of tho Presidency but nothing came 
out of them. A year or two ago u few eociolies have been brought into oxisteneo 
chiefly for the benefit of (he agricultural Inborn cis of the depressed classes. 
These societies obtain on leave lands either from Government or from land- 
boldeis and divido them among thoir mombors for cultivation. In Erode taluk 
of tho Coimbatore district a largo extent of land 1ms been assigned by Govern- 
ment to tho people of the depressed classes and societies have been formed to 
help them to cultivate thoir lands. There is n proposal to put tlio members in 
groups so that they may own cattle and implements iu common. Tho need 
for tenant .societies m great m areas wliorc middlemen intervene between tho 
landholder and the tenants. 
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(b) (vtti) Cattle-breeding societies . — Tho Qttempts mode soma years ago to 
bttug into existence cattle-breeding societies in Nell ore and Coimbatore districts 
did not remit in the formation ot any society. But one or two societies which 
aie intended to supply manme and to diffuse knowledge of improyed agricultural 
methods maintained breeding animals with the help of tho giant given bj 
Government. Government give a giant of Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 to any society 
oi individual uho maintains a breeding animal. Although there are no cattle- 
bi ceding societies, tno cattle msuiance societies hare been brought into existence 
but they hare not yet begun woik. 

(6) ( 1 *) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture, or with 
betterment of village life, but not specified above . — Labour societies to find work 
duimg tho off season for the agticultuial Inbouiors have been foimed in vauous 
parts of the Presidency and these have obtained contracts for earthwork, load 
lepairs from Government, Bistiict Boaids and Municipalities. Their difficulties 
aie eioat They have to overcome the opposition of vested interests. In spite 
of difficulties they have done n considerable amount of work. A feu societies to 
demonstrate the benefit which can ho derived by adopting improved methods 
of cultivation advocated by ilio Agneultuial Department have been started in 
ceitam districts. The advantages of these societies consist in a number of 
6mall ryots doing tho work in tlieir lands and seeing tor themselves the benefits 
of impioted methods. 

(d) Tho societies nliendy woiking hare done a gieat deal of good to the 
agricultural population. They have "iron more income both directly and 
indirectly. 1'heie nre instances in which the indebtedness has been reduced but 
tho problem of lightening the buiden of uneconomic debt as a whole has not 
yet been soiled. 
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Mr H M. HOOD, I.C.S. and Rao Sahib DEIVASIKHAMANI 

MUDALIYAR. 

Oral Evidence. 

16767. The Chairman: Mr. Hood, you are Registrar of Co-oporntivo 
Societies in the Presidency of Madras?— Yes. „ • . . 

157C8. And Eao Sahib Dcivnsikhnmam Mudnliyar, yon are Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies in this Presidency ? Yes. . . 

15769. You have hoth put in valuaWe notes of evidence wlucli £ g’ 

and the Commission has also before it the memorandum hy r Mr. J. . Gray. LC.B 
who, I think, was the previous Registiar of Co-operative Societies m the 

liop^'you, gentlemen, linro seen the memorandum in question?— 

Yes. ... * 

15771 I understand it is agreeable to you, and ccitainly it is convcmen. 
to us, that you should hoth bo heard together. Unless you contradict eacn 
other vo shall assume that each agrees with nny ansa or that is Risen by the 

15772. Before I ask any question, is there any general statement you visit 
to make in addition to uhnt you have written, Mr. IlootlP— -No. 

15773. Have you any, Rao Sahib P — No. 

15774 jj; r . Hood, how long have you been associated with the Co-opeiative 
Department in this Presidency P— Directly now, for tin ee weeks. 

15775. Tlnce necks?— That is now; before that I u as in charge for ten 
months in 1923-24. . . 

15776. In charge of uhnt ?— Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

15777. And you Rao Sahib what experienro have yon had? — X am connected 
with the movement from its very inception. 

15778. When was the inception of tho movement? — I was the Secretary of 
the second society siaited in the Presidency, and T was drafted into the post 
in 3905. . ...... 

15779. So that you have seen tho movement from it* very beginning.’' — > es. 

15780 Now. first of all, on your note, Mr. Ilood. 1 should like to ask you 
whether it is your view that the Agricultural Depat tment is making full use of 
the co-operative organisation for the purpose of piopagaudn and demonstra- 
tion?— I think they might possibly make fuller use of us. 

15781. You -a gtee with Hint, Rao Sahib? — Yes. 

15782. You do not think tlint full use is being made?— 1 They might make 
more use. 

15783. You had experience of societies nt work. Rao Sahib. Jlavo you 
over known tho Agriculturaf Dcpntlmoul getting into communication with 
tho Rogisirar or with co-opcrntivo societies with u view to lecommonding any 
particular agricultmnl operation or improved variety of crop? — They do get 
into touch with societies, and with tho officers of tho department. 

35784. Do you think it might bo moro generally taken advantage <5f P — Yes. 

15785. Mr, Hood, on pngo COO of your noto you say: “ Long-term credit is 
a very different problem. The clearance of uneconomical debts, or, rather, 
their comorsion into co-opei ative debts, and permanent improvements of nil 
kinds require long-term loans for which special piovisiou is to bo made. If tlu> 
land mortgage bunks now being started are a success there seems to he no 
necessity to look fuithcr fin solution." Have jou founed any views as to 
whether these land lwulgiiKO banks aro likely to bo successful? — 1 do not thuik 

* Not printed: Pait of the official memorandum prepared for the Commis- 
sion hy tho Government ot Madras. ' , 
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it is quite possible to form much of on opinion yot ; they have only just been 
started. 

15780. How for is it proposed to use co-opeiative organisations^ as n channel 
through e hich long term oredit may bo provided ? — -You mean existing societies? 

15787 I am asking how far land mortgage banks are going to work through 
co-opei ativo organisations? — They aic co-Operntivo societies m themselves and 
they will deal chiefly with individual rjots. They will also avail themselves of 
the advice of the panchnyats of existing societies 

15788. They will?— Yes, 

15789. Are they at work under your joint conti ol as Registrar? Are you 
responsible for the land mortgage hanks? — I am responsible for the general 
guidance of the co-operative societies. 

16790 Perhaps you could tell us how these land mortgage hanks stand in 
relation to tlio co-operativo movemont. Could you tell us how they fit in with 
your movement? — They are organised to float debentures on the basis of definite 
mortgages held by their members. 

15791. Are those debentures secured on the individual’s holding or secured 
on tlio aggregate of a series of mortgages? — At present I understand the deben- 
tures are being issued on individual mortgages. I think, however, it is not 
intended that that should be a permanent arrangement. 

16792. Is it really the case that the practice you describe is universal at the 
moment ’ — Yes ; I think so. 

15793. There is no collective credit? — No, not at present. X think it is 
intended that that should ho introduced nt n later stage. 

15791. So much for the security upon which tho debentures nro borrowed. 
Have Government taken up some of these debentures ? — Yes, they linve taken 
up half. They have agreed to take up half up to a maximum investment by 
them of 2 lakhs. 

15795. Has the other half been taken tip by the public? — Yes. Government 
will not take it up until tho others take it up. 

1679G. Government-tako 50 per cent, and the public 50 per cent?— Yes. 

16797. So much for the debenture capital. XVhnt about the share capital ? 
— It is put up by tho individual members. 

15798. Con the public buy the shnros? — No. 

15799. That is definite? — Yes, but they cun buy debentures. 

15800. Aro tho shareholders individuals or primary societies, or both? — 
There ai o no primary societies ns shareholders ; they arc all individuals. 

15801. All individual cultivators, presumably? — Ycsj thnt is the intention. 

15802. Would yon allow societies ns such to become shareholders? — There is 
not much object in their hecoming shni eholders. 

15803. Tlio point lias not arisen? — No. 

15801. Must tho culthator bo a shareholder bofoio he can borrow? — Yes. 

16805. What shares must ho have? — One-tenth of the amount he requires as 
loan. 

1580G. One-tenth is the minimum ? — Yes, nt present ; there is a proposal to ' 
raise it. 

16807. Have any landholders come forward to lend money on tho deben- 
tures? — Not to any extent. 

15808. Does tho landlord come forward and lend money on the debentures? 
— Not to any extent. 

16809. Have any of them come forward to take shares with a view to bor- 
i owing money? — 1 have not got a list. But the zemindars hiive not come 
foiward. 

_ 15810. Would you welcome tliem?— Wo do not want big landholders. They 
■will not be satisfied with the amount of loan given by land moitgngo banks; 
we have put a limit on individual borrowing. 
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15811. "What is the borrowing limit?— ‘It is now Rs. 2,000. 

16812. For individuals or on ono particular transaction? — For individuals. 

16813. So much for that scheme. Mr. llood, would you caro to tell ns 
plainly whether in your view it is going to bo a success or not? — It is my 
opinion that it will bo a success. 

16814. Do you agree with that, Rno SnhibP — I agree with it. 

15816. Now, on page COO, you sny Mr. llood : “ Whore funds can bo 

supplied on a co-oporativo bnsis I do not think it necessary to push tnccavi 
loans.*’ Would you go so far as to say that in any district wlicro tlio co- 
operative organisation exists loans should not be made except through those 
socioties? — No, certainly not. 

16816. You would not go ns far ns that, Rno SnhibP — No. 

15817. All you sny is that it is not nocessniy to push taccavi loans. You 
would make them available? — I would mnlco them available. There is nlways 
the non-mombor to bo considered ; wo cannot pretend to hnvo a monopoly ; there 
are many lyots who do not belong to co-opcrntivo societies. 

15818. You do not think it would bo in tlio interest of the public generally 
to coniine loans in distiicts where you have a co-oporativo organisation to 
members of the co-operative societies? — I do not think it necessary at all. 

15819. On page 606, you sny Mr. Hood: “In ruial India when there is no 
market for investments, any ono with money looks for someone to lend it to, 
on the secuiity of land.” On that point, lmvo you any saving societies or 
investment societies at w ork in the Pi cadency on n co-operntivo basis? — Thorc 
are some. They can, of course, invest in every society. But, it is not in 
every' society that they do. 

15820. They can invest by taking moio shares? — Both by taking shares and 
by making deposits, but principally in different forms of doposits. 

16821. What foims of deposits do these credit societies offer? — Principally 
savings doposits. 

16822. Savings certificates? — They are on tlio samo lines ns tlio ordinary 
post ofliee savings bank deposits. 

15823. But run entirely by tho co-operntivc movement ; or do you 6ell tlio 
postal savings certificates? — Tlio money is ontiicly in tlio co-oporativo move- 
ment. 

15824. You arc not an agency for collecting deposits for tho post oflico 
system; there is no competition with it?— No; wo aic not in competition with 
it. 

15825. What intorost do you pay on your doposits? — 4 to 6 per cent, in the 
Central Urban Banks and 7 per cent, in rural societies, 

15326. On page 007, coming to tlio vciy important matter of supervision, 
you give it as jour opinion that '* Tho fotniatiou of societies could bo pushed 
much more rapidly than at piesenf and theio are piactically enough moil 
available to do the routmo ndministiativo work of a small co-oporativo Society 
hut for stability it is nocessniy to nrinngo for something more than this." 
>ou aio concerned from tho point oi view, I take it, that now growth in this 
movement ought not to bo encouraged unless *it is reasonably assured that 
tho giowth is sound that tho educational side of the movement proceeds step 
by stop wnh this growth? — Yes. 


16827. Now I want you to toll the Commission wliat machinery you have at 
your disposal for measuring tho soundness or tho want of soundness in vour 
prnnnry societies? Mhat touch hnvo you at your headquarters with vour 
societies P Well, m tho hrst. plnco both I and my Joint Registrar nro con- 
ro,, . n . d on tour inspecting tho various typos of sociolios and 
discussing tlio matter constantly with everybody we moot, who 1ms any con- 

lno , vcmont - 4P nr< i from our own personal touch wo have a 
number of officials who go lound to inspect, that is to snv, Deputy Registrms 
Assistant Registrars and a laige number of Inspectors doing ‘uiporvision and' 
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Audit All those are constantly in touch with the various non-official bodies 
and individuals. 

15s2S. And both of jmi gentlemen feel tlint jou as Joint Registmis ha\e 
an insight into the uoiking of these societies and nro loallv able to Judge 
whether they me sound or whether they me not®— We think we can, 

15*29. You probably agree with mo that these long lists showing the number 
of societies and the amounts lent and so forth are not icnlly veiv informing 
and are not a very reliable indication of the value of the movement,' because the 
value of the movement depends in the main upon the vigour of the prnnaiy 
socuetj . on the vv aj in w hich the in imnrj society is managed nnd upon the effect 
which the working of that society has on the general mentality of those mem- 
bers of the community in which tlio primary society is constituted? That 
rcatlv is the tost » — Not only tlio mentality of the member but even more so. I 
think, his innteiial position. 

15350 At what rate docs your priinniy society lend as a liile to individuals® 
— !)} per cent. 

15331. And what is the average late of interest paid to the ordinary money- 
1011 ( 1011 -? — 12 pci cent, is the ordinary rate. 

15*12 So that vou ore about 21 point short of himp — Tc 3 . 

13*33. Do you claim punctual repayment P — Yes. 

153.31. Does he el aim punctual lepnjment? — To a certain extent of course. 
A good lourar gives a ccitain amount of grace. It depends on the reputation 
of the individual w ho is repaying. 

15S.33. Yon think the amount of grace which lie gives computed with the 
grace tint jour 'ooiotie' aie able to give is fairlv lepic-ented liy 3 per cent, 
difference in the lntef — Yes; our man can always get mi extension of period if 
tiieie is good reason for it. 

lo*3ti From tlio societies®—' Yes. 

15*37. Pci haps I did not make my last question plain. Do jou renllj think 
that yarn societies make as elastic an arrangement with the man as does the 
iOh'tat * Is it jour view? — It is a much more elastic arrangement. 

15*3® It is sometime' claimed that the cultivator prefcis hon owing from 
the suv car lather than from the co-operative society because although the 
<ouca> rliaigcs a few points more of interest he does not expect punctual 
lepajment whereas tlio society docs?— That is because he has got an eve on 
the land of the hoi rower. 

13339. No doubt he has got his own intciest in sight?— He does not in'ist 
upon i epaynient if lie cov ets the land of the borrower or so long ns the boirowor 
is solvent, although lie insists upon poiiodical payment of interest, in some 
ense- 

153-10. Do vou think tiieie is any danger that credit societies may degene- 
rate into agencies for the provision o[ facile credit r — There is nlways a ccitain 
risk of that happening and that is why wo arc trjing to organi«c moic and 
more supei vision to hoop them in the straight, and nanow path. 

13341. Is thcro much borrowing from societies nnd i e-lending by members? 
—I do not think so; there was a co-operative society of monejleudeis in 
Gnnjnmj I think they re-lont their money. 

13312. How far is it possible for you at liondquarteis to discovei whether 
practices of that sort do in foot exist ?— -Certain cases definitely come to onr 
notice. 

15313. What is jour sjstem of ptoviding management^ foi your ciediu 
societies in this Presidency? Is it found fioin within the village community 
oi do you piovido it from outside ? — We provide it onlj in the case of v cry poor 
societies ; xhc'O nro roughly 23 under an Inspector, who goes round and acts as 
father and mother to thorn and writes up their accounts and generally looks 
aft oi them. They have their own board of management: lmt 1 do not think 
it does a great deni. 
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16844. How often <lo your Inspectors get round? — In the case of the de- 
pressed classes, tho societies nro under tho control of the Labour Department 
and they hare got an Inspector for every 25 societies; ho goes round and helps 
tho secretary in writing up tho accounts ; but in tho case of other societies the 
management is constituted from nmong tlio members. 

16846. Entirely *•— Entirely. 

15846. Subject only to audit by tho auditor under your control ? — Subject to 
tho auditor and to the supervision of tho local Supervising Union. 

16847. The whole management is done by the pnnehnynt? — Yes, by tho 
board of management of tho pai tioular society. 

16848. Tho panchayat of tho society ? Which really is the managing com- 
mittee of the individual society? — Yes. 

16840. Wlmt is the organisation? Is tho supervising society a co-operativo 
organisation? — Yes, it is a society registered under tho Act. It consists of a 
number of societies situated ■within n radius of 7 to 10 miles. Each society 
sends delegates and from among tho delegates tho hoard of management of tho 
union is constituted. 

15850. Supervising Union, is that it? — Supervising Union, we call it. 

15851. Have tlioso unions any funds of thoir own? — The societies contri- 
bute towards tho cost of the union. 

16852, In proportion to their membership? — In proportion to tho working 
capital. Tho financing hanks also contribute. 

15858. Let us assume tlmt a now society amongst persons other than de- 
pressed classes is being formed ; where does tho initiative come from, the local 
Supervising Union? — Yes, it is supposed to. 

16854. Supposed to? — Generally it docs. 

16855. I suppose that those Supervising Unions can in overv caso provide n 
thoroughly competent person to give advice to a group of villagers a ho wish 
to form a sooiety? — Most of them can. 

15350. It seems to mo to bo an important point. What is tho calibre of iho 
advico which tlieso Supervising Unions can give? — The men who are actually 
giving advico aro very largely Supervisors on about Rs. 30 a month, 'lliey 
have had a certain amount of training, nothing very methodical, but many i.f 
them liavo liad a good deal of experience. I do not think, tnken ns a uliole, 
they aro as well up in tho theory or the literature of the movement as they 
ought to ho. hut tho hulk of them T think lmvo a fair practical knowlcdgo and 
a ronsonnblo amount of common sense at tho hack of it. 

15337. Mr. Kamat: Have you a training class for training these men? — Not 
running tho whole timo; training conises aro arranged occasionally. 

15858. The Glinh man : Very well, it is tho expeit from tho local Supei vising 
Union who proceeds to tho village ; 1 suppose ho shows them how to start their 
books and gives them some good advico; then ho disappears? — Yes. 

16859. Now is it your c\peiience that an educated cultivator who lias had 
perhaps half a day's advico from the lcpicsontativc of a Supervising Union 
can talco over a society and run it satisfactorily? — JJo \isits tho society 
frequently. 

16860. Docs tho representative of tlio Supervising Union get to the society 
often ?— Yes, ho is supposed to come every month, hut in nnv case he goes there 
every two months. 

16361. I suppose they get their hooks upside down, but tho Supervisor puis 
them right; they learn hr expoiicnco p — The primary society, just when it is 
started, has very little in tho way of books. 

16862. Rut the true spirit and ideal of co-opcrnlion is not a thing which 
people loom in half a day?— T am referring to tho account hooks of tlio society. 

15863. But. on tho olhor side, it apponis to mo that it is far more important 
that there should ho a genuine grasp and understanding of whnt co-oporation 
moans. Js any attempt niado to toacli thorn that?— Yes. 
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15301. How? — Not very methodically at present. Tho Provincial Union is 
arranging classes, ami every year they last for .1 months. In the Chingleput 
district thero arc 30 centres whore tho panehnyatdnri, of 10 societies assemble, 
and they are gnen a lourso of training and instruction with regnid to their 
duties and general propaganda. 

10805. When a ns it started? — Last year. 

lflfeOO. Do you think that has begun to filter don n to tho societies? — Tho 
panchayatctars nnd members of societies nsscmblo in convenient centres and get 
direct instruction. 

15807 Aro they proceeding on any particular text-books or literature? — 
Thero aro certain subjects. 

16S68. Is them any syllabus or guide 5 — There is a syllabus. 

158G0. Is it m English or vernacular 5 — It is in tho vernacular. 

16S70. How long is it? Is it a big document? — It is a tmnli thing. 

15871. Could you lot ns havo n translation of it? — 1 will send one; we havo 
not got ono with us nt tho moment. 

15872. I should ho very interested to see it, if you couhlf— Yes, 

15873. From your experience of credit societies you say that lack of 
supervision is tho reason why frauds aro increasing. Would >ou develop that 
point a little in relation to what you havo been saying about supervision?— 
The ryots hate not got to the stage when they will repay debts without a 
fair amount of badgering, nnd tho more the movement grown tho less attention 
wo are able to give to each individual society by way of supervision. 

36374. Should not your supervising machine grow step by step witii tho 
uamher of your societies? — It ought to grow in lolation to the number of 
societies, hut the machine nt present consists of two halves; ono is tho official, 
which is moro or less rigidly fixed ; tho other is tho noii-odicial Supervising 
Union with their supervisors, which is dm doping nt a fair pace, hut I da not 
think it has dm eloped finite fast enough to provide for tho additional super- 
vision of its share of assistance, and also to make up for tho fact that the 
Government share of tho supervision is gradually decreasing. 

15S75. Why is the Government share of the supervision gradually decreas- 
ing? — Because the staff is fixed, nnd the movement is increasing. 

15870. In proportion, it is decreasing? — Yes. 

10877. Would sou suggest that Gin eminent rhould inert .iso tho subsidy 
which it gives townrds the movement ill proportion to its increase? — That Is 
what it amounts to. 

15373. Would you suggest that Government Rhould contribute townrds tho 
snpen isinn of the mm r mint in proportion to the increase of the movement, 
or would you suggest that the supervision he provided and paid for by tho 
movement itself «s it grown? — If is of tourte very desirable that it should pay 
for its «w n supervision. 

16379. Have you any plan to bring that about? — If the present tendency 
continues, wo shall soon b« faced with n situation where non-oflicinl super- 
vision lias simply got to do it. 

15880. T find it a little difficult to fit in this statement about the inadequacy 
ol super! ision with what you, Mr. Hood, nnd yon Kao Sahib describe as tho 
machinery by which supers ision is provided. You both appear to think that 
the super! ision piovided by these unions is on the whole tati-Jactory. I 
understand that these Supervising Unions are capable of infinite expansion as 
the movement grows; are they not? — Theoretically they are, hut tho difficulty 
is always to find the men who will take the trouble to go round, and do the 
work. The paid Supervisor does n certain amount of it, hut the union has 
not to have an army of honornry workers. Many of the honorary workers do 
a great deal of very useful work, hut others do not do much, 

15S51. Wlint class m the coiniminily provides those honorary workers, as a 
rule? — The agricultural and professional rlasscs. 
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15882. Does tlio liar provide any? — Yes, there are lots o £ vain Is m the move- 
ment. The Joint Registrar corrects me; he objects to my saying that there 
are many of the professional classes; ho would prefer to say that there aro* 
a few of them in tho Supervising Unions. 

15883. In your experience, Rno Sahib, which class provides such people? 
The ryots themselves. 

15884. Tho ryots do itP — Yes. 

1 15885, In tins Presidency, you linvo not had n strong movement in tho 
professional classes? — In tho urban areas there is, hut in the rural areas- 
societies have been formed by tho agriculturists. 

15886. Is there no sign of any young men in tho urban districts coming 
forward to work for the public in this way? — They do. 

15887. Are there many of them ? — Yos. 

15888. Are they satisfactory when they do come forwnrdP — They are gene- 
rally full of ideas. 

15389. You want hard work more than ideas? — IVe want chiefly hard woik. 

16890. It is not always the samo thing; is it? — No, it is not. 

16891. Would you agree with mo that n certain proportion of these ovordue 
debts owing to societies by members must bo accepted as an indication that 
long-term credit is not available rather than that members are disinclined to* 
pay thoir dobts? — That is, undoubtedly so. 

15892. How far, do you think, that is true? — It is almost impossible to say. 

16893. Let mo put it in another way. Do you think, there is n strong gene- 
ral demand for long-term ercditP A great deal is talked about it? — I should! 
say so. 

15894. And do you ngreo with that, Rno SnhibP — I agree. 

16895. For what purposes, in tho main? — Payment of prior debts. 

16890. Rather than for enrrying out improvements? — Also for improving- 
tho land, sinking wells, and so on ; our accounts show that 46 per cent, of the* 
loans arc given for payment of prior debts. 

15897. Take the average cultivator who has got a largo existing debt, which 
has been accumulating at compound interest, is it really within the scope of" 
any water-tight fmanoinl scheme to finnneo that debt for tho ryot, or must 
tliero ho 6omo subsidy direct or indirect? That doponds, I take it, on tho 
exfcont of tho debt in relation to tho ryot’s paying capacity? — Yes. 

15898. In any community, would it bo true to say that tliero are a large- 
proportion of cultivators, who aro so deop in debt ns to make it almost im- 
possible to extricate them without some outside help? Do you think that 
would bo true? — I do not think, it would ho entirely truo ns n general state- 
ment, hut it is very difficult to say, Lccaube. wo liavo no very rclinblo figures of 
tho expenditure and tho debt. 

15899. That is what I wos waiting for. Do you not think that before all’ 
these schemes are floated it might ho well to find ont what, in fact, is tlio* 
position P — The difficulty is to find it ont. 

16900. You do not know any moans by which you can discover tho extent of 
tho debt? — No. 

15901. Have you ovon found out what the mortgage is, which is registered? 
— It is not nil rogtstciod, 

15902. Tho mortgage debt is not always registered? — The repayment is noh 
rogisici ed. Tho actual debt is registered, hut unless you know tho ropnymonts- 
you do not know whore you aro. 

15903. J understand tlio original mortgage debt is registered on n stomped’ 
document, but tho difficulty is to discover how far repayment has taken place - 
is that cornet P — Quito si>. r 
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15904. Thru is not nil insuimountnble difficulty ® — We could find it out. If 
no had a man on spocinl duty and lie sat down _ for a month, lie would 
probably be able to lot us hni o a fair idea of the various debts m n small area. 

15905 I a ant jour view about this, because it strikes me as important: 
Do jou think it is leallv a business like pioceeding to start co-opeiativo societies 
and laiulmoi tgage banks and the lost of it, in order to relieve the indebtedness 
of the rurnl community, before you discot er what that indebtedness is, or do 
you think that n film eifoit might to he made to assess the position as soon as 
poasibW — We kiiott that they bate icry consideiablo debts though no do not 
know precisely to nhnt extent. 

15906 So that, m ansnei to my question nhethei an impoitnnt piopoition 
ot the cultivators m any district nio so deeply in debt ns to make it poifeetly 
hopeless to attempt to extiicate them, you can only say that you do not know 
the facts 5 — Wo do not knou tho facts in giont detail; I do not think anybody 
does. 

15907 On page 009, under the head of ‘Purchase societies,’ you nro talk- 
ing about pui chase of domestic requirements. I want to be perfectly certain 
what society you aie thinking of. Are you thinking of the ordinary retail 
co-operative society such ns you nro accustomed to sec in industrial nrens in 
<Jie.it Britain 5 — Yes. 

13909. Retail societies® — Liko retail stores in England. 

15909. Supposed to sell only to members, but, in fact, quite w illing to sell to 
the public? — Yes, quite so. 

15910. And paying clnidends at tho end of tho year out of tho piofits® — 
That is so. 

15911. As a beginning, in this country it might ho feasiblo to pm chase 
certain necessities on a co-operative basis, so as to take tho advantage of a 
large order, withont undergoing any of the risks of retail trading; might it 
not® — Yes, but it means grafting that work on to a co-operativo credit society 
practically. 

15912. Do you advocate multiplo purpose societies? — We do not like that. 

15913. Would you rather hnve a single pniposo society? — Yes. 

15914. Then the nest typo of society you mention is the ordinary purchasing 
society ? — Our pm chase societies do not toll to non-members. There is a i estrio- 
tion that if any society w auts to sell to non-members, it should get the sanction 
of the Government. 

15915. That is the law® — That is the custom, not the law . The by-laws say 
that. 

1 5916. In paragraph B. on page 609 in donliug with the purchase of agricul- 
tural requirements, you aie not thinking of a society which purchases stock 
and tnke=. the risk of finding, yon me thinking of a society which buys 
colleetn ely to meet tho requirements of its mcmbeis. Is that tho idea? That 
j“ a different thing you see? — I do not icfor specifically to the point. Somo 
of them do c.ury stock and somo of them do not 

15917. Some of them do trading, do they® — Yes. Some of these societies 
earry a certain stock and also deal in agiicultmal icquiiomonts. 

15918 Do those purchasing societies which carry a stock all sell at cost 
price? — They sell at cost price phis enough to cover working charges. 

15919. llave you laid it down definitely that multiple purpose societies aro 
not advisoblo® — I know of no specific place where that fnct bns been stated. 
1 he by-laws do not permit other kinds of uoik. The eredit society cannot do 
tiny woik except ns nn agent of tlio members. 

15920. Except as agent of whom® — If a credit society wants to buy stores, it 
should have an indent specifically leceived fiom the member. 

15921. It takes no trading risk? — No. The by-laws distinctly say that tho 
society should not undergo any risk. 

15922. Do I understand that tho purchasing societies as such are sometimes 
conducted merely as agencies charging working expenses and sometimes as 
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tinding concerns, cnriying tho stook nnd willing to sell to members ns they 
require their goods?— They do purchase stores but do no other woik. 

15923. No other u ork at all P — No 

15924. I want to turn to the tallies on page 010 showing the agricultural 
lequisites that have been bought. I notice that in the yeni 1919-20 purchase 
of ploughs, etc., shows a rise from reio to T?s 12,953. The societies have also- 
purchased Rs. 37,039 worth ot manure and Its. 50,137 worth of cattle food. 
How many societies did that business? — There will bo about 100 societies. The 
number varies from year to yeni . Gcnei ally, credit societies do the woik. 

15925. 1 am only trying to got fiom you information as to how it comet 
about that you go from nppnicntly zoi o to what aio important increases in one 
year? — Intensive propaganda work was dono from ibat year, t.c , from 1919. 
Tlicio were a few transactions bofoio, but they woie not noted in any of the 
account books of the societies. 


1692G. You rise from zero to the figures I base mentioned, in one year. 
Then there was a very considerable fall as regaids the ploughs sold m 1922-23, 
and the figures for 1923-26 arc m some cases lughct and m some cases lowor 
than in 1920. I should like cither of you to offer some explanation. It is 
rather curious? There was a vciy big development all round in tlio year 1919- 
20. But, nothing since? — Still the wotk i= there. In 1921-25 it was Its. 23,000 
and in 1925-26 it was 15,000. But sometimes credit sneiotio- do the work and 
sometimes they do not. 

15927. I am afraid J am not quire getting to my point Yon 'ay you have 
been woiking all the six years from 191 0 to 1925 and you have been able, by 
propaganda work, to increase the sale fiom rmo to IK 12,000 odd in one your. 
Yet, in 1920 you have only succeeded, 1 should sny, in bniely maintaining the 
nr ci ago. Could you not have gone on inei easing the sale hy furthw propa- 
ganda?--! cannot say exactly wlint the causes are for tertnin, tlieie is a ceitain 
increase at first and subsequently it is stationary, 

15923. It is lalhoi pinions, is it not,- — Yes. it is curious. 

, 13929. Sir Thotna « MnhHcton . "Was there the same agrieultuinl prospen’iy 

in these years? The same mt ensue propaganda, the same money mailable, 
etc., as m 1920 1 — Some of those yeais woio very lloarlv voiging on famine 
yetne. 


. The last two yeais were not ye.us of scarcity. There lias been a hoiw dtop 
in the yean, of scarcity. 

The Chairman : Tn 1924-23 it was Its. 27,806 against only Its. 12,953 in 1920. 

&i> Thome s Mi'ldli'ion : I say tho total expenditure has risen . 

15930. The Choi i man: So, yon cannot offei any explanation? Nor can 
jou, Jlno Sahib. It is only in 1D20 that oicdifc /•ocictios wcio pormtiiccl to 
pui chase ns agents of uiombm. Bofoie that the work was done but the reason 
why there arc no figures from 190] to 1920 is that uedit societies did not do 
tho work in those years. Intensive propaganda work was done only in 3919-20. 

15931. Then it stopped? — The depaitmont stopped work. Later, much of 
the woik was not dono by the departmental staff but by the union staff. 

. J U“ nIc you make a caicful appreciation of those figures which are veiv 
intcrestmg. 1 have not examined them mysolf, hut nccoiding to Sir Thom us 
Middleton thoy vary m the nggiegate expenditure more or lc-s with the 
prosperity or failuio of the season, etc., hut in certain instances, like the 
ploughs, there is a leversuig of that iclationsliip. I think some attempt to- 
explain that position might bo rather vatuablo? .... ‘ 


Demon Bahadur liaqha i «j/»/u: The seal city doe-. not exist nil over the 

EKte uS ThM • l0OT "*• 1 «- 


15032. The ( ’hail man: Yes, I undoi stand. Now on page Oil von giro a list 
of the nnmos of important societies. T am asking you how it comes about that 
you do not mention agricultural and industrial societies which, another witness 
told us, had received advances of Its. 18,000 under the Stale Aid to Industrie! 
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Act? — One such society is concerned with neo-milling and decortication of 
■ground-nut. TIioso are socioties whioli sell agricultural prodnots. The Kalla- 
kuriclii society is not such a society. 

15933. Is that a innuufactui ing society? — That is on page 615. 

16931 Yes. I shall come to it. On page 615, some agricultural, and indus- 
-trial societies are mentioned in the statement showing tlio activities of tlio 
agricultural industrial societies ill the Presidency. What I want to know fioni 
you is whether any of these sociotics loceivo grants under tho State Aid to 
industries ActP — Tho application from the Tindivnnam society is now ponding, 
■but theio has been no other grant under tho State Aid to Industries Act. 

15935. Were you consulted boforo that grant was given to the ICallakurichi 
society 0 — Yes. It was done at our instance. It was recommended by tho 
^Registrar. 

15930. Aio yon considering the possibility of encouraging other manufac- 
turing societies by gt ants of that nature ? — Yes. Where necessary, in tho ordi- 
nary course they are giron Government subsidies. 

15937. To go hack for a moment to tho selling societies. Are they proving 
a success on tho wholoP — I think I might say that they arc a success. Very 
■few of them, comparatively, in tho Prosidency, aro not working properly. 

15938. Would you toll tho Commission on wlmt basis tlioy pay tlioir mem- 
bers for tho produce which they sell. You know the alternative, I take it, 
cither thoy pay the market price when tho crop is brought to tho godoun, or 
tlioy mny pay, say, 60 per cont of tho estimated market prico and the remainder 
after the snle lins taken plnco. You refor to tho soiling socioties at pngo 611, 
•do you? — Yes, they do not soil on tlioir own responsibility now. Thoy give an 
advance of 60 to 60 per cont of the market value of tho produce and aftor the 
•solo is effected thoy mnkc over tho balance of tho sole-proceeds. 

16939. Now is tho sale by individual lots according to tho bulk which is 
brought in by momhers or is tho material hulked and sold? — Generally indi- 
vidual lots; there is no hulking or grading. 

16940. Is it not one of tho principal advantages of soiling on n co-operative 
basis that it gives you nn opportunity of bulking and grading nnd claiming a 
"higher prico P — It is not prevalent in this country. Tlio biggest riso in price 
so far ns tho ryot is concerned is betwcon the harvest nnd tlio mniketing. 

15941. I do not quite see that that applies to tlio question; perhaps you will 
tell mo how it does 0 — Tho advantage to bo gained by a co-operntive snlo is that 
if ho can get his crop to a godown and soli it liimsolf to a fairly big mer- 
chant instead of soiling it to the village sowcar, ho reaps a very considerable 
advantage. 

16942. I ngreo; but if he could roap a still further advantage by bulking 
nnd soiling the produco, why do you not allow him to do it? — But it is not so 
•great an advantage. 

15943. But it would he an additional advantage? — Yes; it would he an 
additional advantage. 

15D44. Aro yon investigating tho question of consolidating fragmented 
holdings by co-operativo societies ad hoc ? — Wo have made some enquiries on 
tho subject. 

15915. And what conclusions have jou arrived at? — Tho general conclusion 
was that there was no demand for anything of this sort nnd that the formation 
•of nny such sociotics would involve on amount of timo and labour out of all 
proportion to tho results wo could expect. 

16946. You do not think that you might solect a village where co-operation 
lias roally earned a good nnmo and which is more or less convenient for visits 
from yourself and other officials, and there try a small scale experiment? — 
'To consolidate holdings? 

15947. Yes ; that has not been considered? — It was considered. 

15948. It was consideied? — It was considered, but nothing has been done; 
-there is not tho same inteiest in the thing here. 
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15949. Is fragmentation of Holdings an important problem in this Presi- 
■dency? — Yes; I think it is an important problem. 

15950. Would it bo a very important contribution to the wolfaro of the agri- 
cultural community if by co-oporativo means you could induce consolidation of 
fragmented holdings? — There would bo some advantage if it could be done. 

15951. One or two general questions ; are you borrowing from sources other 
than tlio land mortgage banks? Aro you borrowing from the distiict banks at 
all? — Wo have a cash credit from the Imperial Bank; that is used for short- 
term loans. 

15952. Is that an important pait of your business? What is the extent 
approximately of that cash ciedit? — Roughly CO lakhs. 

15953. The Raja of Pailakimedi : You say your staff is rather insufficient for 
preliminary enquiries. Do you get tho required help from the villnge pan- 
chaynts and Taluk Development bodies? — There are no Taluk Development 
bodies so far as I know ; there are Taluk Boards ond we get no assistance from 
them. 

16954. Would you welcome it from the villnge panchaynts? — I do not think 
we should bo very keen about it. 

15955. For enquiries with regard to status of members and so ou would 
not they be helpful to you? — It would be possible for them to give us some 
assistance; but I doubt if that would be of very much practical help to us. 

15956. Wo have been told that Secretaries of societies have been making use 
of these funds for their own private use; uould it not bo better if Directors of 
6ocioties were allowed to check balances periodically instead of waiting for 
Auditors P — You mean the panchayntdars? 

16957. Yes? — They aro competent to check the dealings nt any time. Tho 
Secretary or tho President keeps the cash balance. Any other panclinyatdar 
can ask for the production of cash balances. 

16958. But I believe they say they will only produce to Inspectors and 
Auditors? — That is because the particular pnnchnyatdar may not be competent 
to assert his right. 

15959. But there is a provision in the rules to that effect? — Yes; the pan- 
chayat is responsible for the management ; keoping tho cash balance is one of 
the items of the management; the panchayatdar con ask for the production 
of the cash balance from tho Secretary or the President whoever keeps it. 

159B0. You say with regard to taccavi loans, that some portion goes to the 
pockets of the Tahsildnrs and Revenue Inspectors. Are not any preventive 
measures enforced? — Tho only preventive measure is that if the TnhsiMnr is 
caught, I presume ho gets dismissed. 

15961. But does tho department insist upon any security being provided 
rind the forfeiture of security when malpractices are discovered? — No; I do 
not think that is practicable. 

15962. Do not important peoplo like Tnhsildars provide security? — No; no 
cash security. 

15963. Sir James MacKcnna : Mr. Hood, I should just like to have an out- 
line of the organisation of the co-operative movement in this Presidency start- 
ing at tho top downwards? — Official and non-official? 

15964. Yes, official to begin withP — There is a Registrar and a Joint-Regis- 
trar with their office in Madras. The Presidency is divided up into eight 
Deputy Registrars' circles, the Deputy Registrar being principally in charge 
of non-credit work. Further, the Presidency is divided into 24 districts each 
in charge of an Assistant Registrar. v 

15965. Is any district still untouched? — No; we cover the whole Presidency. 
There is then a staff of Inspectors under the Assistant and Deputy Registrars. 

16960. These aro all Government officials? — Yes. 

16967. Does that comprise the whole of the official organisation? — Inspectors 
and clerks aro tho end of the official organisation. 
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15968. Then the non-official organisation? — The non-official organisation is 
not quite complete. I sliould_ prefer to start at the bottom: There is the 
primary Tillage society consisting of the individual members; they are 
collected by 80s, 40s and 60s into Supervising Unions which are under the 
control of the primary societies and at the same time control the primary- 
societies and supervise them. The Supervising Unions are again combined 
into District Federations. Thnt organisation is not quite complete ; there are 
still 3 oi 4 'districts which have not got their federations. At the top there 
is the Provincial Union ; that is the supei vision side of it. The finance side 
is again independent. 

16965). Is the nudit done by Government agency or by non-official agency? — 
Thnt is done principally by Government agency. 

13970 Who does the nudit of primnry credit societies? — That is done almost 
entirely by the Government Inspectors. 

13971. Do you think thnt official audit is desirable® — I think the Registrar 
is responsible for it under the Act. 

13972. I know thnt. lint do yon think it ought to be done officially right 
through? — He cannot very veil be responsible for it if it is not. 

15973 Then ns to jour banking scheme, soil have what you call the Madras 
Central Uxhan Bank and a large number of district Cential Bnuk«? — Yes. 

15974. Is the Madras Central Urbnn Bank the apex, bank? — Yes. 

15975. The Piovincinl Bank? — Yes. 

1697G. What is the piocess of financing downwards? How do the fund® 
percolate down? — The apex hank gets money from various sources and simply 
lends to the district Ccnti nl Banks on their application. 

15977. Without niiy reference to the Begistiar in the case of the district 
Control Banks? — An application goes to the Begistiar and another application 
goes direct to the bank who discuss the matter and generally wait fot my 
recommendation before coming to any final decision on any pnrticulei loan. 

16978. On any paiticulnr loan to any particulai bank? — Ye®. 

15979. Is there any Government money in the Centinl Uibnn Bank?— None. 

35980. It is all outside? — Yes. 

15981. Has tlie apex Bank any poner of inspection of tlio method in which 
the funds of the Central Banks aio applied? — No. 

15982. Have tho District Central Banks any power of inspection or control 
over the money lent to credit societies? — Generally no. They look to the local 
unions for supervision hut in pi notice thoie is practically none. 

16933. Can the Registrar intervene to stop a loan from a distiict Cential 
Bank to a credit society or group of credit' societies which ho thinks is not 
worthy of receiving a loan, or is tho district Central Bnnk piacticnlly in- 
dependent in tho mnttor of loans? — They are practically independent in the 
mntter of the loans they give. If we found that there vv as a probability of 
giving the loans carelessly, we should write to the Cential Bank and advise 
them. We give them copies of audit repoits so thnt they may know how thcii 
societies stand and if wo gave advice of that sort I have no doubt it would he 
taken. 

15931. You had no complaints from the Apex bnnk or fiom the district 
Central Banks ns to the misapplication of their funds or as to unsatisfactory 
leans, given to subordinate societies? — No, except occasionally we gel com- 
plaints of defalcation and delays in lepaymeut and things of that sort. 

15985. Is thoie anj' Government money in the movement at all in the 
Madras Presidency? — -There is a loan under the State Aid to Industries Act 
to one society. 

15936. That is a special thing? — There is a Government backing of building 
societies; all that money comes fiom tho Government; loans to depressed classes 
nro lent by Government; they also take up debentmes in the land mortgage 
banks and there is cattle insurance. 
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13987. Government takes up the debentures f — Yes. 

13988. What about land mortgage banks? They are not run under tho 
ordinary Co-operative Credit Act; therefore where is the capital for the land 
mortgage banks coming from? — There is the ryot. 

15989. All the capital? — They float debentures. 

15990. Tho debentures are taken up by Government? — Yes; nob tho uliole, 
but half of it, subject to a maximum of half a lakli each for four banks. 

16991. JIow many land mortgage banks have youP — Nominally six. 

15992. I think you told the Chairman that tho limit of loan nas only 
Rs. 2.000? — Yes. 

15993. In the ease of these land mortgage banks, do you make a thorough 
scrutiny of the security, tho onctimbrancei of the land at nil?— Yes, I think 
that is what is hanging it up to a certain extent : tho necessity for making 
as careful scrutiny n= uc can. 

15994. Do you think yon are going to make any contribution to the vast 
problem by what J might call slightly gloiificd ordinary co-operative credit 
societies? Do yon think that a maximum loan of Us. 2,000 is going to have 
an appreciable effect at all on agricultural indebtedness? — It will touch all 
the individuals whose indebtedness is less than Its. 2,000; there must ho a very 
large number of them. Wo do not propose to restrict it to that amount for 
all the time. It is only a preliminary restriction, so that the small amount of 
money we get in tho fust instanco shall not go to two or three individuals. 

15993. You are merely at the experimental stage? — Yes. 

15996. You intend to work up to a bigger scheme when you mnke sure of 
your foundations? — Wo hope to work up to a very big scheme. 

15997. The Chairman : Do you have check audits on tho accounts of primary 
societies carried out by your oun officers here and there from time to timo? — 
Y«s. 

15998. Mr. Calitrt: We call it n super-audit? — We call it n test audit. 

15999. The Chaiiman : What do tlioso test audits show? — Any discrepancies 
in the original audit. The original audit seems to be correct in most cases and 
no mistakes are seen. 

16000. Who entries out the test audits ? — The senior Inspector; tho audit 
is done by a junior Inspector and tho test audit is made by a senior Inspector 
or the Assistant Registiar. 

16001. Where does the junior Inspector como in this hierarchy which 
Mr. Hood described to Sir James MncKonnn ? — He comes under “ Inspectors 
and Gaiks.'* 

16002. That is not a test audit, is itP — The Inspector does ilia original 
audit; the ‘■enior Inspector does the test audit. 

16003 Whoie does the senior Inspector come in this hierarchy P — He is in 
a higher grade of the same category. 

16001. But yon have no trained auditor nttnehed to your own office whom 
you can send out from time to time to the primary societies to go through 
their hooks and see liow things are standing? — No, wo have no trained auditor 
in my office that I send out; every district has a senior Inspector. 

1C003. Attached to the district ? — Yes. 

10006. And that is tho highest officer who over cairies out the audit? — 
Above him there is the Assistant Registrar who is in charge of the district. 

16007. Docs the Assistant Registrar in charge of tho district over sees the 
books himself? — He goes to the societies and sees the hooks. 

1COOS. lie sees them all? — Yes. 

16009. Ho is the highest officer who sees tho hooks ; is lie? — Wo ourselves do 
inspect individual societies. 

( 16010. You see them yourselves? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

And you look at the books, that is a test audit ? 
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1C011 Sn Jamct UatKenna Continuing tho question of audit raised by 
the Cbanman, who does tho audit of tlio Central Banks nnd the Madras Central 
Urban Bank? — The Central Banks are audited by tho Assistant Registrar. 

1G012. Who does tho audit of tho Madras Central Urban Bank? — That is 
done by a certified auditor. 

10013 1 think you will agree, Mr. Hood, tlint when you come to jour 
larger land mortgage banks you will have to put up a machinery for tho very 
caroful investigation of oncninbranees on tho lnnd? — That is one of the chief 
things no have to do now. 

1601-1 Yes, on a smnll scale now , when your limit is only a couple of 
thousands It will bo quite a serious thing with higher limits. Burma has 
been contemplating land mortgngo banks on n big senlo, nnd wo have been held 
up by tremendous and insuperable difficulties icgarding tho valuation and 
examination of titles of the land on which yon propose to ask the public to 
take debentures? — That is our experience. 

So that any experience you have maj lie of great help to Buimn 

10015. Pinfasor Gatujvlce • In reply to the Chairman you said you had no 
knowledge of the extent of indebtedness in the Presidency? — I do not know 
what the extent is. 

16016. Do you think the re-settlement reports of different districts may he 
of some use to you? You hnvc such reports available for Tnnjoio nnd other 
districts® — Yes, they might he of use. 

16017 I find they contain some useful infoim.ition with regard to the 
indebtedness of the peasantry, although the sire of the holdings is not shown 
there. Yon have no knowledge of tho extent of indebtedness. Before you 
form a soeioty do j-ou undertake any preliminniy surrey of any soit with 
regard to tho people and with regard to the kind of cultivation?—' There is a 
property survey. 

16018. Who undertakes the preliminary survey P — The officer .organising tho 
sooiety. 

16019. And ho submits that survey to you P— It would go to the Assistant 
Registrar in the first place. 

16020. I want to be quite clear m inj mind how you organise these societies. 
You have first a preliminary sun ey with regnicl to the people, their occupa- 
tion and so on; then that sunc.v is reported to whom, tho Registrar or the 
Assistant Registiar® — To the Assistant Registrar. 

16021. Then what happens? — He scrutinises the report, and if ho thinks 
the sooiety can lie legistercd, ho sends it on to the Deputj Registrar. 

16022. And then? — The Deputy Rcgistr.n i agisters it. 

16023. And the final sanction? — It does not come to the Registrar, except 
it be for a society of the special tj’pe when the Rcgistrai ’s sanction is necessary. 

16021. Please turn to Mr. Graj’s Report, page 5. I have a little difficulty 
in understanding the table * I have not been able to understand what jou 
actuallv mean by short-term money and long-term money. You find the last 
column “ paying off pnoi debts, Rs. 3,61,59,989 " ; ate these short-term 
lonns? — These are long-term lonrs, 

16025. Lot us see tho first column “Cultivation.’’ Is that short-term?— 
Yes. 

16026. Then, “ Purchase of cattle ’’ 9 — That is a long-term loan 

16027. “Payment of list”? — That is short-term. 

16028. “ Improvement of land ” ? — Long-tei m. 

16029. “Puichnso of raw materials for industiies”? — Short-term. 

16030. “Trade," “Education” nnd all that column is long-term, I 
suppose? — “Trade” is pnrtlj- long-term and pnitly short-term. 

16031. “Purchase of land” — Long-town. 

* Vide Appendix II on pages 672 (<i) and 672 (6). 
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16032. " Food and other necessaries of life ” ? — Short-term. 

16033. So that in that list you find a mixture of short and long-term loans, 
but a groat deal of it is long-term? — Yes, long-term not exceeding fire yeais 
Under the present circumstances ue cannot giro loans for more than fire years. 

16034. These loans are for paying off prior debts? — Formerly lonus wero 
given np to 10 yoaisj the period was reduced to 5; and it has now been ex- 
tended to 7 years. 

16035. Would yon call that long-term credit? — Yes. 

16030. In view of this, 1 do not understand Mr. Hood’s roinaik “ I consi- 
der that tlio problem of providing short-term money to cultivators has laigely 
been solved.” In this table I hnd that long-term credit predominates? — 
That does not niter the fact that wo have got moi e money at present than we 
can lend for short-term purposes. 

16037. I follow that, in this list you have lent Rs. 3,61,00,000 on long-toun 
credit? — Yes, but it is not nearly long enough. 

16033. Ono of yon (Mr. Hood) says : “ The problem of providing short-term 
money to cultivators has been largely solved.” Tho Joint Registrar (Bao 
Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar) says: ‘‘It is only when a solution is found 
to obtain money to pnj off his prior debts, that lie will be free to bori ow from 
his society for all his shoit-teim needs. Tho Rao Sahib plnces tho import- 
ance of long-term credit bofoie short-term credit, whereas Mr. Hood seems 
to be of a different opinion? — (Mr. IZooci) : “ tho problem of providing short 
money to cultivntois has been largely solved ” means we have got far rnoic 
short-term money than we can uso at present. 

16039. As I understand the Rao Sahib, ho wants to get rid of the piior 
debtP — Yes. , 

16010. Which you cannot got lid of unloss you take reconiso to long-term 
credit?— (lino Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar): I ngieo. 

16041. Whore is then tho success of your short-term loans? — (Mr. Hood) It 
does not alter the fact that wo have been piotided with a largor amount of 
short-term monoy tlinn wo can uso at present. (Rao Sahib Deivasikhamani 
Mudaliyar) : They could have borrowed much moro than Rs. 1,60,00,000 for 
short-torm purposes if their prior debts had been wiped out. That is wliat 
I mean. 

The Chairman: It is rather difficult to seo what you actually moan by 
short-torm credit and long-term credit. 

16012. AVhat is your classification? — One year is short-term. 

1C043. Two to five vears, long-term? — Two years can bo termed short. One 
year up to tlio next harvest is shoit-torm. I am afraid llioro is n certain 
amount of confusion arising from tho fnet that although wo regard five yeais 
ns long-term, long-toini in respect of land mortgage hanks would ho 60 to 
100 years. 

1G044. I understand, the explanation is not that you wore prooning your- 
selves on your success having in fact lent all tho money on short-term loans, 
which nro liquid hut that you hnd no difficulty in finding cash to finnnee such 
short-torm loans as you can arrange? — Wo can provide a great deal more than 
wo can nrrango. 

16046. Pio/ctw Oangulce: You must satisfy tho requirements of paying 
prior debts, cattle improvement nnd so on for which you need long-term 
credit; unless you satisfy those requirements shoit-term credit is not of much 
u<=o? — No, I cannot agree with that. 

10040. I think it is necessary to make it clear. Surely it is not suggested 
that there is not an enormous field for tho expansion of short-term credit on 
a co-oporativo basis outside such short-torm demands as would flow from a 
settlement of long-torm debts?— I think thero is still an enormous field for 
purely short-torm loans. 

10017. As things stnnd to-day? — As things stand to-day and it Is that short- 
toun credit that wo want to develop to tnke up tho money, 
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1G048. It has not been solved? You say the problem has beep solved? — 
What I have said is that we can at present, and apparently there is no reason 
why we should not go on doing it, get more money to lend out for purely 
shut-term purposes than we can find an ontlet for. 

16049. How long does it take under the present procedure for a member to 
obtnm a loan from a society? What is tho procedure? — He hns to go to the 
Secretary of his society and put in an application, the Secretary has to get 
the sanction of the pnnchaynt ; the application has to be sent to the bank and 
to the Supervising Union ; the Supervising Union hns to recommend the loan, 
the Central Bank 1ms to pass it, and then the cash has to come back. 

16050. Will you kindly give ns an idea of the time? — Anything from 3 or 4 
days to a month; 2 months is tho mnximum. 

16051. Does it take a month for short-term credit? Suppose a man may 
w ant to buy seed for sowing? — There nre other methods. The society sends a 
forecast and executes a bond in advance in certain areas, and they draw the 
money. . 

16052. Is the forecasting system common? — Not very common, but it obtains 
in certain areas; tho developed unions do that. 

16053. A month’s delay in the case of a short-term loan is rather a serious 
delay; do you not think so** — It is rather serious, but on the other hand, he 
generally knows sometime in advance what his requirements are. 

16054. Do you think co-operative societies can largely ho employed in con- 
nection with the grant of taccavi loans P — -It depends "on how much money 
Government is prepared to put down in taccavi loans. 

10055. It is not a question so much of money ns of organisation. Could 
a co-operative society, ns an organised body, undertake to do that?— It could 
do it ; it could bo done. 

16056. Do you know whethei this hns beon tried anywhere else in India ? — I 
understand it has beon done in Bombay. 

16057. With i egnrd to the sanctioning of loans, which is the authority w ith 
whom the final sanction rests? — It rests with the bank that gives the money. 

1605S. With regard to management of societies, what sort of men constitute 
the committee of management? Are they educated enough to understand co- 
operative principles? — In the urban societies they certainly are. 

16059. I am referring to rural agricultural societies? — Apait from the 
depressed classes, in the lural agricultural socitios, there is generally a 
pancliaynt of men sufficiently educated to understand what they aie doing, 
they are able to read books. 

16060 You do not think that want of education is a handicap in the 
management of these committees, and you do not feel that want of education, 
on the part of these members is a handicap to the development of the co- 
operative spirit? — I do not think that alone is much of a handicap. 

10061. You do not feel it would he a handicap to the spiend of the mme- 
mentp — Generally, if the members arc educated, they can better control the 
pancliaj at. 

16062. I am talking nbout the members who are appointed as a committee 
of mauagemont ; do you find that the lack of education in them is a. handicaps 
— No, I think on the whole they aie sufficiently educated to do the work they 
me required to do in the villages. 

16063. How far is non-credit co-oporativo organisation expanding in this 
V'Csidenoy? — I think it is expanding very slowly; I have no means of measur- 
ni" it. 

10064. I undcistand that the duties of Deputy Registrars are chiefly to 
oneomage the foiination of non-credit societies; is that right? — The general 
control of the movement in tlieir areas is in _ their hands. The object was to 
provido for special attention to non-credit societies, undoubtedly. 

160GV You have 9 Deputy Registrars employed for the purpose? — No, 8. 
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16066. On pago 613 of jour note there is a table with regard to the 
transactions of the Orthnnad Crop Loan Union. I find that the whole trans- 
action did not exceed Its. 9,000. which is given in the 4th column ‘ Value if 
sold at the village market at tho harvest time.’ What is the bnsis of this 
organisation of the Orthnnad Crop Loan Union? — It is u co-operative society 
with a share capital which lias built godowns for itself, the object being to 
receive tho ryois' agricultural produce into the godown at the harvest, to give 
advances on that up to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent, of its value and enable 
the ryot to hold his crop in tlint godown until he sells it. 

16067. Mr. Cairo t: Who sells it? — Tho lyot, not the union; at present 
there is no nttompt at joint sale of produce. 

1C0G8. How does the union cover its expenses? — By rents and interest on 
loans. 

16069. Professor Can# vice : According to the table on page 615 of yout note, 
in the Tnnjore district you have tho Shiynli Agricultural and Industrial 
Society; is it a non-credit society? — Yes. 

10070. Organised by tho Deputy llcgistrar? — No, it a ns organised, long 
bofoie tho Deputy Registrar camo into existence, by tho Assistant Registrar. 

16071. Its chief object was to supply phosphatic immure?—' Yes, to supplj 
pliosphntic nianuio, and also grind bones; that is another form of phosphatic 
manure; and to do rice hulling too. 

16072. From the investigations of tho Department of Agricultuio, we know 
that there is a gieat demand for phosphatic manuio in this Presidency; do 
you know that? — Yes, theio is a demand. 

16073. It is proposed to liquidate the society? — Yes. 

16074. Could yon kindly give ns tho history of the society, why has it gone 
into liquidation? — Because the lioaid of management took very little peisonni 
interest in its attain.; it wns run liy a seiies of wealthy lyots. 

1G075. But there wore other super visois ; thcro wns tho Depnitmcnt of Co- 
operation to watch the proceedings and so on. Phosphatio mnnure is a com- 
modity for which there is a demand, and it was run on a co-operative bads? — 
That may bo so, hut the fart romnins that they manufactured a certain amount, 
of phosphatic manure which they ueie prepared to sell nt less than the ninrkot 
late, but the ryots would not buy it. 

16076. It w'ould peihnps ho holpful for us to understand tho nnture of your 
non-credit societies; could you give us some information as regards the acti- 
vities of this particular society, when it was staited, its growth and its death? 
— Thoio never wns much of actual activity of the society. Tlipy would do 
nothing for themsehes; they obtained the ndvico of the Agricnlhual Depart- 
ment on what they wore to make, and tho manures that were likely to he oi 
value. They got the advice of iho Industries Department on the machinery 
that they ought to put up; they got iheir assistance to put it up. I think 
tips was all done more or less free. They then camo to ask for an Inspector 
to run the society. You see their activities did not amount to very much. 

16077. Precisely. When they failed in spite of tho facilities which you and 
Government offeied them, is that not a case for enquiry? — I do not know what 
theio is further to enquire into there. 

16078. Why did they fail? Wns it duo to lack of co-operative spiiil in the 
co-operative society? — Absolute lack of intorost on tho part of tho promoters. 

16079. The Chairman: Yon agreed with Professor Gongnleo that theio was 
a brisk demand for phosphatio manuro in this Presidency, Are yon suro there 
is a brisk demand at cun cut prices, or do you moan that there is a chemical 
need for phosphatic manure P — Theio is chemical need, yes. I do not say that 
there is a veiy great demand; on tho other hand, thero is a demand leonuse 
commercial concerns are selling quite a lot, both directly and now tlioy nie 
trying to sell through us. 

1C0SO. Professor Gangvlee : Can yon say that tho co-operativo movemont in 
this Presidency has developed into a people’s movemont P— - 1 think so. 
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16081. It has touched the people P — Yes, I think so. 

100S2. You have non-official agencies very much interested in the co- 
operative movement, and you work hand in hand with those non-official 
agencies? — Yes. 

16083. Can you mention one or two non-official agencies working in con- 
junction with you? — The w hole co-operntive organisation, tlio federations and 
unions and primnry societies, aro all w orking in co-operation with us. 

16084. You say that you undertook an enquiry on consolidation of holdings, 
and you came to the conclusion that it was not a seiious problem P— I came to 
the conclusion rather that there was no likelihood of finding an immediate 
solution for it by forming co-operative societies. 

16085. Have you published the result of your enquiry? — No It has been 
discussed at various times, and I have mode enquiries myself and prepared a 
few maps. 

16086. What is the total deposit in your Apes bank? — About a crore of 
rupees, I suppose. 

16087. Lying idle? — Not so much. 

16088. How much is idle? — About 35 lakhs. 

160S9. Its. 35 lakhs are lying idle in the hank ? — Yes. 

16090. Thero is a demand for money from the cultivators in the country? — 
Yes. 

16091. And the money is in the bank? — Yes. 

16092. Tlio water is there, tho mnn is thirsty, but tho water is not given to 
liimp — What the ryot wants is not a lonn for one year or for two years; he 
wants a lonn for 15 to 20 years. The Madras Central Urban Bank could not 
give it for such n long period. 

16093. Mr. Calvert: I want to begin with the last question of Professor 
Gnngulec. You say that Rs. 35 lakhs are lying idle in the Provincial Bank. 
That 35 lnkhs is part of your liquid resources? — We have got 35 lakhs there 
besides fluid resources. 

16094. But if you have 5 crores working cr-pitnl, you must have a very 
large sum in cash available to meet deposits P— Yes. 

16095. Is it serving a purpose? — The 85 lakh> is in excess of u'hat is neces- 
sary for that purpose. 

16096. But you must have cash to meet any run on your bnnk? — Yes. 

16097. You are bound to have a large sninP — We havo got that and in 
addition we have Rs. 35 lnkhs that includes the Rs. 15 lakhs lent to the Pun- 
j'ab ; it is not lying idle, though it is lying idle in the sense that it is not used 
by the co-operative societies. 

16098. That is v.liat I want. You mentioned tho Lalgudi society? — Yes. 

16099. That is what wo call a better farming society? — Yes. 

16100. In that society, you are trying to persuade all the members to 
follow the advice of the Agricultural Department? — No I do not think so. 
We demonstrate what the result of following tho Agricultural Department’s 
ndi ice will be. I do not think it can he said that we are or would be right 
in backing the Agiicnltural Department on technical questions. Our object 
is to show what the result of the Agticultural Department’s advice is. 

16101. You do not got the members to carry out the advice of the Agri- 
cultural Department? — No, I do not think we can do that, it is a matter of 
demonstiating to them. 

16102. On page 600 you mention that there is no market for investments 
and any one with money seeks to lend it on the seoui ity of land. Is there in 
this Piesidenoy growing up a body of agriculturist moneylenders? — There is a 
body of agriculturist moneylenders. I could not say whether they have 
become more numerous now or not. 

16103. You nave no idea as to whether they are increasing in numbers P — 
No. I have not a sufficiently intimate knowledge of them to be able to judge 
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10104. Your primnry societies nt present take mortgage security in some 
coses? — Yes. 

16105. Do they for those same loans toko personal security in addition to 
the mortgago security? — No, they do not. 

16106. On this question of snmll lonns for long periods, is it your policy 
that the primary societies should give the snmll long period loans and the 
land mortgage banks the bigger long period loans P — No. The mortgage banks 
should take over tho whole of the long period work, thnt is to sny, heavy 
indebtedness and heavy encumbrances of land, etc., w Inch cannot be repaid 
in less than 15 years, should bo taken over by them. That business should bo 
done solely by tho land moitgnge banks, and the short-term lonns, which 
would include loans also for five or sis rears, should be attended to by the 
existing central banking system. 

16107. But does not tins present system of primary societies taking mort- 
gage securities entail the giving of long-term loans? — Tt is long-term loans 
limited to five years. 

16103. In primary societies? — Yes. 

16109. You say that money is coining into the financing banks nt a faster 
rate than it can bo utilised ; is that because you nro giving too high a rate 
of interest? — To some extent it is true, but now the Central Banks have 
reduced the rate of interest. In spite of thnt tho money flows in. 

16110. At tho reduced rate? — Yes, nt the reduced rate. There is also the 
fact that the District Boards have placed their funds for investment in co- 
operative societies. We have got a further amount of about Its. 125 lakhs 
of District Board money. 

16111. Provident fund money?— Provident fund money, railway cess, gene- 
ral funds, etc. 

16112. Dr. Jlydcr : Wliat is this railway cess? — They levy a cess for con- 
structing railways in District Boaid areas. 

16113. Branch lines? — Yes. branch lines. 

16114. Mr. Cairo I : On page 609 tlioro is rather a curious lcmark: “ Some 
oi the financing banks demand a more rapid expansion by freer organisation.”' 
But wliat nro these financing banks? Are they under the control of indivi- 
dual shareholders or of co-operative societies? — Under both in most of the 
Central Banks. 

16115. Prom which side is this demand coming; from the society or from 
individual members?' — From botli sides. The demand is to provide an outlet 
for the funds and it is made by all the members of tho banks. 

16116. Is tho totnl of the societies’ deposits in the Central Banks in excess 
of the Conti al Bauka’ power to loncl out to societies? — No. 

16117. T do not quite understand how tho societies enn demand an expan- 
sion? — Expansion not merely in the mntter of now socioties, hut expansion 
by giving further lonns. The primnry societies, ns shnroholdors in the Cen- 
tral Banks nro interested in developing the business of that Central Bnnk. 

16118. With themselves, not with other people P — With themselves nnd with 
other people. They nro naturally interested in making tho Central Bank ns 
successful and jirotitablo as possible. 

10119. Dm an Jiahadut llagharayya : Tho hulk of the deposits in Centrnl 
Banks coino from the non-co-oporativo public? — Yes, that is so, 

16120. Mr. Oaloeri ; It does not seem scry co-operative that village socie- 
ties should demand a development in older to find an outlet for individual 
depositors’ money?— To dovolop their own bank. It is thoir bank. They 
should develop it if tlioy want their bnnk to bo /successful and profitable: 
became tho more the bank finds outlets for its resources, tho grenter thoir 
chances of getting their own loans nt a lower rato, 

16121, It does not sound very co-opera the. On page 611 I see there is 
powor to lend on seourity of standing crops. Ts it a first cliargo on those 
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crops? — They execute a bond, making it the first charge on the standing 
crops. 

16122. That protects you from attachment by a decree-holder who has a 
prior decree 9 — No. I think the Government revenue takes piecedence. 

16123 Then a decree-holdei who held an unsatisfied decree before you gave 
jonr ciop loan mil have a piior right of attachment? — Yes, I think so. 

16124. You have not been able to got over that difficulty? — I do not know 
iliat no hare ever come across any concrete example of that difficulty. 

16125 You aie trying to enable the ryot to Isold up his produce till it has 
recoieicd fiom the harvest slump? — That is the idea. Paddy, I believe, is 
geneially about the top of the market in Octoboi, the main harvest comes on in 
December, January or February. 

16126. You allow him to hold it up for ten months? — It may be up to ten 
months 

16127. Is the difference in price more than the interest on the loan? — 
Much more, genoinliv; in the case of paddy it is much moic. The actual 
diffeience is lather difficult to assess in figures, because there is nlwnjs the 
question of false weights and that sort of thing which aie supposed to occur 
a great deal in the villages and no have no means of measuring that. 

16123. But aie you not in danger of getting your producer to undertake 
the functions of a middleman? — Yes; but that is more or less the object of 
co-opointiro sales. 

16129. T think it is rather a risk, is it not? — No, I do not think there is 
any risk so far as haring the stuff in tlio godomi is concerned, because in the 
first place no only giro loan up to 50 pev cent, of the value of the produce 
obtained and, in the second plnco, the prices of food-ginins fluctuate fairly 
regulaily; that is to say tliore is a big harrest slump in the market and a 
steady rise afterwards. 

16130. What is tlie usual period for n crop loan 9 — It is tluee months; 
but j ou da not get tho maximum rise in that time; paddy is generally at its 
top price about October, so that if you limited tlie crop loan to 3 months ns 
was suggested you would not got tlie maximum benefit for tlie ryot. 

16131. On pnge 612 you say tbnt godowns ate being built from money lent 
by Government. What rate of interest dr. the Government cliaigo? — GJ per 
cent., I think. 

16132. For what period ? — I do not know if it is for any specific period. 

16133. Wliat secuiity do they demand? — I think it is on general assets; 
l do not know if thero is any other security. 

16134. Has any dofinito enquiry boon made in specific villages as to whether 
or not the owners of fragmented holdiugs find much difficulty in cultivating 
then lands? — The only onquiri' that I know of in that connection is an 
enquiry that I made myself when I had some maps made to tell exactly wliat the 
state of affaus was and what was tlie number of plots held by each pattudar. 

16135. I do not think any one in tlie Punjab know to what fantastic length 
the fragmentation had gone until we made the enquiry? — I have got maps 
of about half a dozen villages which I can show you, if j ou would like to see 
them. 

16136 But some of tho fields that j’ou showed, me on Sunday were as small 
as a quarter of an acio? — Theie axe plots in villages as small ns a quarter 
of an vcio in extent. 

16137. On page 017, is there not some confusion when you talk of labour- 
saving devices? Are you not confusing labour-saving with laboiu-improv ing 
devices 9 — I thought I had di.iwn a distinction, 

1G138. The ordinaiy implements proposed by the Agiicultural Department 
are more laboui -improving than labour-saving devices, are they notP — No. 

16139. Would you sn 3 ’ that the plough, the hoe, and the tractor are labour- 
saving devices, pure and simple?— Yes. 
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16140. No, they are Inbour-improvemont devices surely? — The tractor is 
not. 

16141. The fields are too small for tractors? — That is w lint I sny; it is of 
no use but it is a labour-saving device; so nre the self-binder and the reaper. 

16142. A thing like the hand hoe is a purely labour-improving device? — 
Yes. 

i6143. Dr. Suder ; Would you develop your argument, apart from this 
distinction between labour-saving and labour-improving? _ You have taken 
up the general position that it would not bo to tho economic interests of the 
people of this Presidency to improve their ploughs and othor implements 
because it would lead to a certain amount of labour becoming suiplus for 
which you would not bo able to find employment? Would you develop this 
argument? — That argument applies to purely labour-saving devices; it does 
not apply to ploughs and othor implements of that kind; it may apply to 
definitely labour-saving devices which, so far ns I can make out, would only 
result in flooding tho market with moro clieifp labour. 

16144. Take tho onso of the plough P — The plough ns Mr. Cnlveit points 
out is not a labour-saving device at all: at least an impioved plough is not , 
it is a labour-improving device. Whothcr yon use a good plough or a bad 
plough the having of labour is not very great. 

16145. I really do not sco tho distinction. Take the rnse of a holding 
which had been cultivated with two ploughs, but which you can now cultivate 
with one plough by the labour of one man ? — I am 'not in n position to say 
whether it can be done, with one plough where two ploughs wero necessary 
before. 

10140. I take that case merely for purposes of illustration; whetliei it 
actually corresponds with tlio facts is immaterial. Since you linvo taken up 
this position that you do not favour tho introduction of labour-saving devices 
because a ceitain amount of labour would bo thrown out and would become 
surplus. I want you to toll me whether your position is tenable over a period 
of years or whether you are merely thinking of tho immediate i emits F — T 
spoke of immediate results. Tho argument, of conrso, would not apply to an 
impioved plough because that is supposed to produce a better crop from the 
land. Implements such ns self-binders nnd that sort of things merely snvo 
labour ; they do not necessarily improvo the crop. Wo are thinking of a labour- 
saving device nnd necessarily tlio immediate result of that would, I presume, 
ho unemployment among the labourers. 

10147. You think it is not desirable that the door should bo opened to the 
introduction of such devices, that is to sny purely labour-saving devices on 
account of this fear of unemployment? — Tho door is open to the u«e of labour- 
saving devices, 

10148. Yes; but as a mnttor of policy you nre nfrnid of the immediate 
result, nnd tlmrefoie you would not ndveitiso or encourage tho use of such 
implements. Of course the door is open nnd no one can prevent the use of 
labour-saving devices? — No one can provont tho uso of such devices but I do 
not think there is nny necessity to push them. 

10149. Mr. Calvert : I think you snid in reply to tho Chairman that jon 
had no estimate of tlm mortgage debt of this Province. I think the Registrar 
General of Pnnchaynts committed himself to DO crores os the amount of 
moi tgngo debt; do yon think that is at nil accurate? — I linvo no idea. 

16150. What is the area of those land mortgage hanks P — At present theta 
is one for each fir La. \ 

16161. Whnl is that? — -Roughly n third of a taluk. 

16152. How many villages does it cousist of? — It varies according to the 
locality. Tho idea is lo cover five miles in every direction. 

16153. ts their liability limited or unlimited? — Limited. ‘ 

16154. What is tho rule in regard lo dividends? Do they pay dhidonds 
on shares? — Yes; J do not think there is any special rule; they pay dividends 
if they can. 
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10153. AVhnt is a our security for loons? For instance what w ill bo the 
security on n loan for redemption of land? — The land itself, to tlio value of 
tnico the amount Riven, tha* is to say, you would gi\o a mortgage up to 
60 per cent, of the estimated actual value of the land. 

10150. You do not make the borrower mortgage the whole of his immove- 
able property ? — Xo. 

10157. So that although he had mortgaged to you, he is still free to moit- 
gngo the bnlnneo of the property to the moneylender? — Yes. 

16153. Are you taking peisonal security in addition to tho mortgage secu- 
rity P — Xo. 

10159, Whnt will you do if he fails to pay his instalment? — Thoro is a 
provision that tho society mav tnho over the management of tho land. 

10100. Ts it not a civ risky to take over tho land? — It can he leased to 
other ryots. 

1G1G1. A friendly eritic ululc comparing Madras and Punjab says that tho 
general standard >'f intelligence nnd education is much highor in Madras, 
hut there is less intensive education of the piiinary societies, with the result 
that these hate not gone to fni m developing fust class talent in the move- 
ment itself. I understand aou base not got any systematic machinery for 
educating the members of primary societies? — That is so. 

10162. Aie you thinking of asking for that non? — Yes; I have been con- 
templating going to Government and asking for a special additional Govern- 
ment stall for taking up -lie gcneial education question nnd making tho 
courses more systematic. 

10103. Is it your idea that this staff should Icctuio to tho membors in their 
oun A'illngcs or in centres? — The methodical work would hnvo to bo done nt 
centres. 

10161. You nro not contemplating a peripatetic staff which would actually 
deliver lectures to momheis ol tho primnry society in tlicir own villnge? — I 
think lvo should have both because tlio central courses cannot touch all mem- 
bers of the pnneha/ats; it is necessary that they should hnvo some sort of 
lecturing nnd instruction on fairly methodical lines; that can only he given 
to them m tlio villages. 

161G5. Tho Clinirmnn asked you about the members of your primnry 
societies lopnying loans; am I correct in saying that yon do not givo syste- 
matic teaching m tho benefits arising from prompt repayments?— Thero is no 
specified syllabus of nny such teaching; tho local union is doing it. 

10160. Aro you trying to secure repayment by educating the member to 
see the advnntago of repayment or just by using pressure without teaching 
him what ho himself gains by repaying?— I think both; wo hope to do it by 
education hut in practice wo havo to do a certain nrnonnt by bringing pres- 
sure to bear. 

16167. I see yon iollowcd other Provinces or led other Provinces in making 
tho arrears recoverable ns arrears of Innd revenue. Havo you found that of 
much ndvantago? — It is an advantage, hut we do not make very great use 
of it; it naturally involves a good deni of work on tho Bevcnuo Department; 
w e hnvo limited tho number of eases that can ho recovered in thnt way to 40 
for each taluk per year. 

16103. Do you think that that compulsory power is ronlly of benefit to the 
movement? — In the present stage, yes; I should say so; it i= a security power. 

16169. Would you nbt allow members to suffer tho penalty of their own 
remissness in controlling their fellow members?— I do not quite follow. 

16170. Tlio rule that members have to make good tlio loss of nny defaulter 
does rather stimulate them to see that theso repayments aro mndo? By hnving 
that compulsory power you remoso that stimulus? — Yes, to some extent. 

16171. It rather _ weakens tho moral fibic of the society? — Yes, but it 
stiengthens its financial fibre. 

16172. Temporarily? — Yes. 
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16178. Is your staff drawn from the same castes and classes as the actual 
members of the societies? — Not entirely; a good deal of it is. 

16174. Js it one of your objects that the staff in the same nrea shall be 
of the same caste or class ns the majority of members in that area? — No; I 
do not think so ; there has been no stated policy to that effect. 

16175. What is the educational qualification you require _ of the staff? — 
The actual minimum qualification for the Inspectoi grade is a Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate, with an eligibility certificate and he is also re- 
quired to pass in book-keeping 

16176. In economics? — There is no provision about economics; it is for 
Assistant Registrars and not for Inspectors. They get a practical training. 

16177. Are your Assistant Registrars graduates in Economics? — Those re- 
cently appointed for the last two years are all Graduates in Economics. 

16178. Are they now drawn from tho Provincial Civil Service or are they 
specially recruited? — Specially recruited. 

16179. Are they of tho same class and caste as the actual co-operator? — 
Mostly; there is no specification to that effect. 

16180. If wo took your staff, would you find that they are sons or brothers 
or other relations of the members of the society from top to bottom, from tho 
Deputy Registrar right down? — You would not find that they all were. 

16181. You actually admit into your deportment men whose family are not 
themselves co-operators? — They may be, but we make no provision to that 
effect. 

16182. You do nos attach any importance to the fnct that your staff should 
bo exactly in sympathy with the people whom they are going to deal with ? — 
They are in sympathy, I think ; they come roughly from the same doss. 

16183. I gather from an answer you made to Professor Gaugulee that your 
Assistant Registrars are not given power to register societies? — No. 

, 16184. Is that not rather over-centralisation? — I do not think so. 

16185. You centralise registering power in tho linnds of tho Deputy Regis- 
trar? — The Assistant Registrar is in charge of the routine administrative 
work of tho district; ho controls the Inspectors and supervises the audit. The 
new development is entirely in charge of tho Deputy Registrar. 

16186. Who is in charge of liquidation? — Tho Registrar has tho power of 
cancelling societies. 

16187. Who is actually in charge of liquidation? — Tho Registrar in some 
cases, and the Deputy Registrar in some cases. 

16188. Is the pei->ou who is in charge of liquidation work responsible also 
for registration? — No. 

16189. So that ho may. have to liquidate societies for tho registration of 
which ho was not responsible? — The initiative comes from him; the respon- 
sibility is taken by a different officer. 

16190. I could nob quite understand your reply to Professor Gangulee 
about the delay which takes place when a primary socioty wants a loan from 
its Central Bank. What is the causo of tho delay? — It has to go through the 
Supervising Union and from tho Supervising Union to the Central Bank. 
When a ryot wants a loan lie applies to tho Secretary who places tho matter 
before the panchayat; the panclmyat passes a resolution sanctioning the 
loan; tho papers then go to tho Supervising Union; and if tho Supervising 
Union recommends tho loan it sends it on to the Central Bank. The Central 
Bank executive have then to moot and sanction the loan. The dolay is in- 
evitable, us at piesent, but tlieie me methods by which it can be avoided. In 
legard to slioit-torm loan6 tho primary society can give a bond in advance and 
draw tho money in instalments as required. 

16191. Are your primary societies allowed n cash credit -with tho Central 
Bank? — Some of them are. 

16192. They can then get the loan at once from the Central Bank? — Yes. 
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IGlOvS From n statement* non' submit ted to ns, T find that tho rust major- 
ity of jour ixt/tnf arc Its 10 and loss, that is tho threo non'' class? — Yo°. 

101!) 1. lime tour societies drawn a largo piopoition of tho monikers frotr, 
that class? — W 

IGU'.I Your movement lias got dottn to tho small jstffmfai? — It is tho 
Mpnll ;«f(tnfoi that is ohtcflv affected. 

lfilPfl And the tenant? — Yes, hut not so much. 

K5IP7 C'ouid jou tell us to what evtont vour movement lia« encouraged 
thrift among tho mral cln—oi? You have tho share sytdoiu^-— Yi s, 

llilIH And an nidiv isihle le-ervc? — Yes. 

Ull 5)0. Those l«» together make up a fair sum? — Yes. 

mii>) Apart fiom those two fot ms of thrift jou lmt deposits from mem- 
bers v — Yes. 

l<)2ni Anj other forms of thrill 1 " — No, tho'O are the various forms of 
thrilt. 1 do not know of auj othei. 

1C-*)’. With regard to tin, ipiestion of officials and nor-ollieinlii, I gather 
you lias e somewhere round about oivi.isH* members 1 — More than that; some- 
thing about GlHl.VUO 

lut’lU. What would jou -av is tlm total number of your staff paid be 
(internment? Is it 101 or 2<W — It i- jn-t under ftW 

10-01. f<o that, apart fioin the »!>•, the ultnie of the rest of the movement 
is in liou-offioinl hands?*— Ye«. 

Iti-Oi. Only a eert small piopurlion o( tho w«k is actually done by Gov- 
ernment < (bruits? — Ye-. 

lflillo. Mr. Kumni : Tahiti" the last point, bate jou a system of honorary 
organisms here? — Ye-; we do not call tin m bmmraiy organisers; wo tall them 
linnorntj Assistant IlegistTan 

lo207. Yon mm thoj- are paid n.on?-— Thej are not paid; they are hono- 
rary Assistant llcgistr.in,. 

llh’iR llicse honorary men nre paid only th-ir travelling allowance?— -Thnt 
is all. 

102<G. Tbov ore preaching tho real principles of the co-operatuo move- 
ment in the villages, are theyr — Yes. they are members of the governing bodies 
of unions. 

10210 I nant to know whether cadi ami wei-jone of jour districts has 
got n district hank?— Ye*, with the osception of tho Nilgiris and Itamnad. 

10211, Evcopt tho*e two districts, nil the district* have got district hinks? 
Could j-ou give mo an idea of tho total amount which jour Central Bank may 
lime In their hand* awaiting investment which could ho inve-tod? — Sjs.ty to 
slvtj-hve lakhs is the sum 

10212 Is that the total for the whole of the Pre-Money? — It is tin actual 
sum in t hen hand*. They could nl-o use homo poi tion of tho over-draft given 
to them hj r tin* Imperial Until;. 

Ib218, AIj espori-'iico of dutiict hanks jit anothor part of tho comitij was 
n little hit hotter. If jou iiaio only about Go lakhs winch could ho lent out, 
how tan jou Mty that jou hint* rolrcd tlm problen of fiunuce for the tredit 
societies? — That is the sulpha-, it is an indication that for the piesout we 
lime got more money tlinn no can find an outlet for. for short-term purpose*, 

10214. Do you un-sify theca godowu societies ns sales societies? — Ye*. 

1 021'). When ns a matter of fart they do not conduct the Bales themselves 
how ran jou classify thorn ns co-operative sales societies? — 'They arc societies 
to n—ist tho lyol in selling hi* produce. 

10210. But praotitally ho tells the produre himself; you have no full con- 
tiol in selling it? — N"o. Tho sale is arranged by the society, but tho risk is 
taken hj the members. 

* Sec Appetidi j. I to Mi. Mocmiehners evidence, page 80-1. 
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16217. T yant 10 know why you do not call them gotlown societies? — The 
present classification is ns nearly cori eel ns can be. 

16218. Hnve you got renl financing sales societies which manage the sales, 
for instance a cotton sales society, a jaggery sales socioty, or nny such society? 
— "Which would purchase from members and sell on its own responsibility? 

16210. Yes? — Wo hnve not attempted it. That is the object of the societies 
but they have not attempted to do that work, it will be done later on if it is 
possible. 

16220, Bo you mean to say you have found somo difficulty in establishing 
such sales societies hole; that yon have attempted it and given it up? — The 
societies are nliend.v thciej the presont by-laws provide for joint sale; their 
final object is joint sale. 

’ 16221. J am not asking about their object. I want to know whether you 

have in this Presidency concrete instances of societies conducting business on 
the lines I have described? — No, none. 

16222. They have a laige pioduction in sug.ucane and jaggery in Colm- 
batote district? — Yes. 

10223. They hnve also a large amount of cotton 1 — Yes. 

10221, In both these crops, T think, n sale society can be attempted? — 
Theie is a society at Tiruppnr, one at Nnndjal and another at Bcllnry, 

16225. You said tliero were none? — These societies do not do the business 
on their own responsibility. 

16226. Have you got nny regular co-operative stores? — Yes, several. We 
have about half a dozen. Triplicane, Kodniknnal, Cordite Factory, Coim- 
butoie, Xandyal, and theie may ho one or two more, 

10227. In urban areas have you got building societies? — Yes. 

16228, Where are they? In Madias?— All over the Picsidencyj in most 
of the big towns in the Presidency. 

16229. Are they on < omuitinal lines, or non-coninninnl linesP — They me 
general societies; nctually t find them running on communnl lines, although 
theie is no specification to that effect. It follows that it would bo so to some 
•extent. 

16230. Probably, Tiither iuci it ably, they hare to be on communal lines? — 
■Generally they take specific plots of land nnd they linvo to build their houses 
in groups and form n little community by themselves; so thnt they proceed 
more or less on communal lines, 

16231. In Bombay they d<£ it. Could you give me the percentage of losses 
in your primary societies, if there nro nny losses? — I do not think there is 
any loss. 

16232. Piaeticnlfy the losses aro negligible? — I cannot give you a definite 
poicentage, but they nio very negligible. 

1G233. J tao Bahadur Muniticami Xayudu : Is there any by-law or any pro- 
vision compelling the primary societies to deposit their cash bnlnnces in a 
bank or elsewhere when they exceed a certain amount ? — J do not think theie 
it anv such provision in the by-laws; I do not know of nny. 

16231. Ib such a thing done in practice? — Yes, 

16235. You know that thoto lVns one society at Pnkaln, in Chiltoor district, 
which had a cash halanro exceeding Its. 6,000; that amount was in the hands 
of the Secretary tor six years, and there was defalcation in respect of that 
money. Bo you say that in thnt society there is any practice or understand- 
ing that the cash balance should bo deposited with any bankP — No, there is 
no such pi notice; that is wliat was the matter in thnt society; the practice in 
thnt case w as neglected. 

16236. There is a case in which the Secretary had the cash balance iti his 
hands without closing the accounts for three years?— Ho had the cash balance 
in hit hands and the nccbiints were apparently doctored. 
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16237. Was a test audit carried out by the officers of your department ? — 
I cannot say whether there was any check audit for that particular society. 

1G23S. Was the fact brought to your notice before the defalcation occurred?' 
— The defalcation had occurred before I took charge, I ennnot sny. 

16239. Was it brought to the notice of yonr department? — I nm afraid 
I do not quite understand the question. 

16240. Was it brought to your notice that the Secretary had Rs. 6,000 cash 
balance in hand foi a period of three years without closing accounts P — I think 
it is probable that some of the officers of the department knew about it. 

10241. Thoio was a Supervising Union there; do you know that the Secre- 
tary of that Supervision Union vv ns the Secretary of that primary society 
also? — I know that. * 

16242. Was it not duo to the fact that the two functions were combined 
in one man that tlio defalcation arose? — The combination of the two posts 
in one man must give facilities for the defalcation. 

1G243. Do you think that such possibilities of defalcation exist in otlior 
societies also? — I dnro say they do. 

16244. Is your depaitment taking nny measures to minimiso the chances 
of such defalcation? — Not beyond general supeivision and gcneinl control 
of the movement. 

16215. Do jon think that nny rule requiring the Secretary of a society not 
to have any sum exceeding a certain amount in his hnnds, or to have it 
deposited at the nearest post office savings bank or nny other bank, a ill he n 
sufficient safegtinid? — No, I do not think it would be any boltei than n by- 
law that the secretary shall not misappropriate the funds.’ 

16246. Do you not think that it will bo a safeguard if the money is put 
into the savings bnnk. to bo drawn only alien the need niises? — According 
to existing orders, he has to remit the money at once to the Central Bank. 

16247. You sny there is some provision now that balances should not remain 
in the hands of the Secretary? — There is no written lule. but it is generally 
undcistood, and the officers of the department and the Supervisors are con- 
stantly uiging on the Secret nues to lemit all balances to the Central Bank. 

16248. And, in spito of their urging, such things are occurring? — In spite 
of that, instances have occurred of the Secietnry swindling. 

16249. Did yon consider the advisability of having a legal rule directing 
them to deposit the money? — I do not think so; I do not think the existence 
of 6uch n rule would piovent a man from occasionally committing defalcation. 

16230. In places whore there are no regular hanks or branches of banks,, 
me there facilities for district hanks to invest their money leqiiired for cunenc 
demands in nny bank, say, nt the tnhika hendqunrteis or district treasuries? 
— Generally, tlieie is a launch of the Imperial Bank, and their fluid resources 
are provided to a considerable extent in tlio form of cash credit. 

16251. I am asking with legal d to a distiict which may not have a branch 
of the Impeiinl Bank** — Any district can place its cash in Government hands 
for snfoty, but of course it receives no interest; it is merely safe custody. 

16252. Do you find that co-operative societies have boon established in 
zamiudaii nrens to the same extent ns in lyotwnri areas? — So far as 1 know, 
tlieie has been no suivey to ascertain that fact. There are societies in both 
arens, but I do not know of any classification of their growth or of any attempt 
to find out to what extent they are growing m zamiudaii and non-znmindnri 
tracts. 

16253. Sn Henry "Lawrence : About 10 years ago, a committee went round’ 
to investigate the general tendency of co-operation in different Provinces. 
Are you acquainted with their report ? — I have a nodding acquaintance with 
it. 

16254. Can you give. me in any general terms a comparison of yonr move- 
ment hero in Madras with that in nny other part of India? Do you consider* 
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you are more or loss dependent on nn official agoncy or more or loss on a non- 
official ngency? — Compnrod with other Province':, for purposes of audit, we 
are dependent more on official agency than in Bombay and the Punjab; we 
have not a biggor nuditing staff. 

16255. Is your auditing staff included amongst the Inspectors? — The In- 
spectors Consist very largely gf auditors. 

16250. Are they trained auditors? — Trained by the department. But the 
supervising official staff is, I think, less in propoition tlinn in other Province 1 : ; 
that is my impression, 

16257. T was just making a comparison with Bombay in pniticular. Have 
you any idea of the Bombay system? — A veiy slight knowledge. 

16258. Do yon think, in Bombay, they pay their Auditors a very much 
higher rate thnn you do? They start on Rs 150 and rise to Its. 300; your 
Inspectors, 1 gather, start on Rs. 40 and go up to Rs, 100? — Yes ; their Auditors 
on Rs. 160 correspond more to our Assistant Registrars in point of pay, 

16259. T tins surprised to hoar yon say that son have n bigger official 
audit in Madras than in Bombay. It is very official in Bombay, and con- 
ducted by men of higher status?— My impression is that we have got a very 
much larger number of them; T am not quite stno of the figures of Bombay. 

I think wo have 230 Inspectors doing nothing but audit. 

10260. The Chairman : What is their pay? — They start on Rs. 40 and gc 
up to Rs. 100. 

1G261. Fir Henry Lawrence : Do these auditors have, ns one ot their 
special duties, to ascertain defalcations? Do they merely make the audit of 
the account or do they make enquiries as to whether the loans have heon 
properly made out? — They ore «uppo-ed to mnke an enquiry; it is part of 
their business. 

162(52. It is part of their duty? — Yes. 

16263. Do you, in fact, receive many reports from them of things going- 
wrong, of defalcations and vnong loons? — Actual defalcations are rompain- 
tively rare ; there have been a few, sonic of them serinui. ones. 

16264. You have something like 11,0(10 societies and 250 men inspecting 
their accounts, but the reports that things are going wrong are not very 
numerous f ■ — There are very few cases of defalcations; then* aro only two tase« 
of defalcation tinder enquiry at present; there are actually n few in criminal 
courts, pending prosecution, 

16205. From that you infer that the nolle of the societies is being well 
done and Hint tlio inspection is being done satisfactorily? — I think, with my 
knowledge of tlio men that we have got, inspection is being done fnitly well. 

16206. In fact, the work of the co-opeinthe societies is being well carried . 
out, nud you nro satisfied about it? — Yes, certainly honestly, 

16267, Honestly, that is the main point. At times, wo find in ceitnin 
particular distriots a regular wnvo of dishonesty conics over. You have not 
got that expei ionco? — IVo have experience of work in certain districts going 
very much wrong, hut it would not he light to say that there lias been veiy 
much defalcation. There may be stray' cases hero and there, hut that is 
generally attributed to ono or two particular persons with influence in the 
district, 

16203. Amongst the inspecting stnffp — Hither the official staff or, in some 
rases, the non-official staff. 

10269. Fraud arising and being spiend abroad by certain particular per- 
sons with influence in the movomontP — Yes, 

16270. Have you been nbh* io bring them to book? — One man we are nftor 
is, I understand, at Matimigon, and wo cannot get at him. 

10271 . Is tile movement taking root in certain districts very much more 
markedly than in others?— It has spread all over the Presidency. Ii bn« 
Inken hotter root in certain districts thnn in others : it is tun moro efficiontly- 
in sumo than in others; there is considerable disparity. 
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10272. I» that connected with the economic- condition of those particular 
dtotlicts®— Veiy largely. 

1C273. The Bombay percentage in villages varies from 2 per cent, m 
certain districts to 52 per cent, in others; can yon give me your percentages? 
— We hene got 11.000 societies for 50,000 villages. 

10274 You have not worked out the percentage?—' We have not. 

16275. Could jou do so? — Yes. 

1627C What aie the economic conditions that are fnvcrarahlc for the 
spicad of the movement, and what economic conditions are not favomable® — 
The nchor deltaic tiacts are generally the areas where it has developed most 

16277. With wet cultivation? — Yes, both on the East and West Coasts, and 
the least development is in the pooler upland tracts. Education of couise 
follows this. 

16278 You say the tenants and agricultural labourers have some share 
in this mov eiiniet *• — Yes. 

16279. Have they got a sufficient slime? — It is desirable to organise thorn 
much moie fully than they aie organised at present, on n co-operative bnsis. 

16230. For instance, would tho depressed classes he admitted as members 
■of a co-operative society in a villngo? — I could not say as a x-ule that they 
would he. They are of course admitted, but not invariably. 

16281. What percentage, 1 or 2? — Of tho total number of members? 

16282. Yes? — It would he rather more than that. 

162S3. Could you givo a figuie? — 1 do not think 1 could give you the 
figure ; of couise, they have got their separate societies os well. 

16284. They hove societies exclusively for depressed classes? — Exclusively 
for them, principally under the Labour Department. 

16285. That does not come under you? — 1 provide the Inspectors for super- 
vising them. 

16286. IIow many such societies aie there? — About 700. 

16287. Can you give me an actual figure later on?— Yes. 

162S8. Tho actual figuies given in Mr. Gray’s note* are labourers 34,003, 
tenants 58,000, and number of societies 309? — That would ho about coricct. 

16239. Would these depressed dosses come under the heading of labourers? 
— Yes. 

16290. Would there be any of them under the heading of tenants or land- 
holders? — Thcro is a very small number among tenants; some of these tenants 
have taken lands on a co-opeiative basis 

16291. Dr. Hydcr ; "What did you say was the number of societies for 
depressed classes? — About 700. Of tho 1,738 socioties for tho depressed and 
■backward classes, 1,024 are in charge of the Labour Department. 

16292. Sir Drnuj Lawcncc : Mr. Gray in his note spoke of the necessity 
for making satisfactory nnnngements to meet the increasing demands on tho 
audit staff. Aie you strengthening your audit staff, or are jou having any 
difficulty in getting the necessary funds? — We are trying to strengthen the 
non-official audit staff by formation of more audit unions. 

16293. For that you do not lequire more funds? — These societies thein- 
> elves provide the fund* required. 

16294. So, thero is no financial difficulty? — Xo financial difficulty at all. 

16293. Then in Mr- Giay’s note tho expenditure on food and other neces- 
smies of life is given ns amounting to Us. S8 Inkhs. Is it customary to givo 
advances for food? — Yes. 

16296. You include them under the head “ productive purposes ” ? — They 
are. I think, slioit-term loans. 

16297. Is that done in other Provinces, do you know? — I do not know. 

* Xot punted. Fart of tho memorandum prepaied by the Madias Govern- 
ment for tho Commission. 
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16208, There has been a tendency for an increase in the percentage of 
principal overdue to the total demand? That is due to some extent to the 
inability to give long-term loans? — To some extent. 

16299. How' is it possible to meet that difficulty? — We are trying to meet 
it by providing long-teim money through the debentures. 

16300. And that will dispose of that point? — We hope so. 

16301. You mentioned that there is some difficulty about giving taccavi 
heenuse the lates vary, the rates at which Government advances to indivi- 
duals and those at which co-operatire societies give their loans. That diffi- 
culty of course occurred in Bombay but it has been overcome and the rato is 
the same whether the money is obtained by the society from the Government 
as taccavi or not. Can that system not be adopted heie? — There lias got to 
he a difference of lates somewhere. Week in and week out the societies lend 
money to the people. Any non-member enn get money from Government 
cheapei than a member of the eo-opoiative society. 

I would only suggest thnt you might compare notes with the Registrar 
in Bombay to seo how the difficulty met with there lias been overcome. 

16302 Detain Bahadur Ttaghavaytja: You could now leduce the differ- 
ence in the rates on account of the low into at which you get tiro money from 
the public. The Central Banks have reduced the rate of interest wo wore 
told just a little while ago. They liar e reduced tlieir borrowing rato because 
they have got a good deal of money which is lying idle? — They hnvo not re- 
duced their lending rato. 

16303. Sit Thomas Middleton : Surely if money is abundant the into must 
be cheaper? — They cannot make this money available to the ryot at this rate. 
What the ryot wants is long-term money and not shoit-ternr loans The 
Central Banks cannot loud it for more than five years. 

16301. Sir Henry Lavrenev .- You find thnt the borrowois are in the habit 
of taking money hom outside sources as well as from the co-operative 
societies? — Yes. 

16303. -And when they apply to the co-oporativo society for a loan there is 
considerable delay in the ineritable investigation that has to bo made? — I do 
not think there is much delay on that account. 

16306. You do not think they have to go to the sou car for an immediato 
loan paying a certain inte and then borrow from tho society in order to- 
repay the sowcar?—l do not think so. 

16307. That is so in sorao other parts of India? — I do not think it is so to 
any material extent in Madras. 

_ 16303. Sir Thomas Middleton : You express the view thnt additional aid ' 
might be given to the co-oporativo movement by tho Agricultural Department. 

I was not quite dear whether you meant that tho aid might bo given by tho 
department as constituted, or whether, in tho event of the Agriculture Dc 
pnrtmcnt being increased, thoye was much work which it might do for co- 
operative societies. Do you mean that the cxistlug Agricultural Department 
is not doing what it might for yours or that there is a great deal more work 
which could ho done by that department?— 1 Tile Agricultural Department lrns 
not been doing anything for us at nil. It is not doing anything for the co- 
oper ativo niovomont. 

16309. From the reply which I heard you give to tho Chairman, I though! 
you bflid that tho Agricultural J^epnrtruont nnd the Co-opcr ativo Department 
were working closely together and that you expressed the view r that more 
might bo done by tire Agricultural Department for the co-operntivo move 
mont. Is that not the view which you expressed?— Wo should like thorn ic 
work more fully together than they ore doing at present. 

16310. My point is tins: Do you think that the resources of the Atrri- 
culturnl Department, at present me being firllv utilised by the co-operative 
movement, or do you feel that if 'tho Agricultural Department was strengthen- 
ed there is much work which might be undertaken by them in aiding tire 
co-operative movement?— Wo think the Agricultural Department is doing 
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much pnrticiil.ii Iy for tlio Miinl! ryots who would probably reap the biggest 
benefit trom improved ngncultuinl methods. 

16311 May I put it this way. Aro you entirely satisfied with what tho 
Agucultnral Department is doing for you at tho present timop — I thinlc that 
is the question which the Chairman put eailier. 

The Chari man . I think tho question I put to the witness was whether the 
Agiicultural Department is making full uso of tho co-operative movement for 
the puipo-e of piopngamln and damonstiation and 1 might have included 
the distnbution of seeds also. 

16312 Sn Thomas Middlrfon : Your leply then was that you thought it 
might mnkc more uso of the co-operative movement P — Wc think it might. 

1G313. Do you take tho view thnt tho co-oporntivo movement in the nenr 
future might mnkc much moro extensive demands on tho Agricultural De- 
partment? Will it be in a position to do so? — Yes. I think so. 

16314. What 1 am trying to get at is whether thcio iB sufficient strength 
in the Agri'-ulturnl Department ns at present constituted, to meet the demands 
which aie likely to arise fiotn the extension of tho eo-oporntivo movement? — 
It is the smallness of tho agricultural staff which wo want to make np by 
■co-opei ntiv e organisation. 

16316. These farming societies, for example, nro they not woikod with 
the assistance of the agricultural staff? — Tho Agricultural Demolish ators 
go there occasionally awl give technical advice. 

16316. Could you extend thnt typo of society much further with tho oxist- 
ing resources of tho Agricultural Department?— Tlieio is no reason why wo 
should not havo one of those societies at every union headquarters. 

16317. You think there will bo no difficulty in getting all tbo advice re- 
quired from tlio existing dopaitment? — I tliink tho existing department 
ought to be able to provide the necessary advice; but the existing staff would 
not be able to spend so long a time with each society as it docs now at 
Lnlgudi. 

10318. You told us that ulicreas jour rates of interest are 9 p6r eont. for 
advances, those of tho sowcar aro usually 12 per cent. Is that for precisely 
the same type of risk? — Yes. 

16319. There is a 3 per cent, diffoicnce. Have you found thnt in 
•competition with your societies, the soitrnr has in any case reduced tho rates? 
— •! cannot froin'my own personal knowledge quoto any definite example. 
There are cases in which tho moneylenders have reduced tlio intcs of interest. 
In certain villages they havo done that. Tho roto of interest charged hy 
private moneylenders is indirectly nffectcd. 

16320. What I want to get nt is whether as a result of the expansion of 
the co-opcrativo movement in competition with tho sowcar, it has become 
eftective in reducing the rates?— Yes, in certain areas. 

16321. You mentioned that tho Imperinl Dank had granted credit to the 
co-operative movement. Can you toll mo whether this bank or any other 
bank has in any other way assisted tho agricultural interests by advances? — 
> T o, I do not know of any other way. 

16322. Except through the co-opei.itivo movement? — Yes, but in certain 
atcas 1 know certain moneylenders bon owed from tho Imporial Bank and 
lent money to the ryots. 

10323. So thnt wo have in the Presidency four agencies for advancing 
money to the ryots, the soiecar, the co-operative credit societies, taccavi ad- 
vances and the hanks?— Banks working through other agencies. 

1G324. Therefore, you leduco the number of agencies to throe? — I think 
there are only three. 

16325. In connection with fragmentation of holdings, somo years ago your 
department prepared n leaflet for distribution, urging the advantages of con- 
solidation upon tho villagers. lVns that leaflet extensively distributed? I 
think it was three or tour years ago? — Yes, in 1920. 
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16326. Can yon trace any result of the effect of that propaganda P — None. 

16327. Von are not ablo to trace any? — I should say that every timo I 
raised llio question, the result was found to bo the same. I uas told that 
there was nothing which could bo done in the matter. 

16328. T ask, because it seems to me that this leaflet was very well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was intended, and if it failed, T do not see how 
propaganda is going to help jou much? — The iyots do not think about it 
because they themselves do not feel the need. 

16329. That was the point to which the leaflet was addressed ; to show 
the necessity for consolidation? — The necessity was explained to them but 
they did not qnito see it in the s- amo light. 

16330. Now in connection with tlio figures on page 010 of your memoran- 
dum, 1 suggest that they me piobably related to the fmnnoinl lesoui ccs of tho 
agriculturists in tho particular season. They apply to the whole Presidency. 
Conditions vary in eveiy district and if you wnnted to explain these, nppa- 
remly anomalous, figures it might bo possible for you with tho assistance of 
tho Agricultural Department to analyse further. I think in that case 
you still find that some interesting information will ho forthcoming? — l am 
rather inclined to think that the personal element will piobably enter into it a 
good deal. In certain mens you linvo a man who is very keen and persuades 
people to tiy them. In another area you do not have the same man. 

16331. There is a gient fnlling-off in the amount spent on feeding stuffs 
fiom one lokh to Rs. 48,000, assuming ilio other conditions arc the same? — 
That would ho one factor. 

16332. You say that jon have more money avnilnblo for short-term loans 
than is being taken up. Do you think it is possible under your rules to 
reduce the rates? — I do not think that makes any difference. 

16333. Surely it is an ordinnry financial expedient to lower the rate of 
inteiest it money is abundant?— Yes. But there are other causes which 
are in the w ny ; he cannot take nil the short-term money from the society. 

16334. But although n ryot is unwilling to. boirow nt 9 per cent, he may 
he willing to borrow nt 7 per cent.? — But ho ennnot u^o it for long-term 
purposes and he is prevented from taking money for short-term purposes. 

16335. Tbnt is your explanation? — Yes. 

16336. Dr, Hyder: I find from this report of your department that your 
movement covers about l - 03 per cont. oi tho population of this Presidency? — 
T do not flunk that it is quite correct. That will bo the number of members, 
but each man hns a family and you will have to multiply that by about 5 to 
get the population. 

10337. Say, 7 per cent, then? — Yes. 

16338. I find from tho figures that half the membership comes from tho 
ntral area. Ts not that so? — It may ho. 

16339. Tho point I wish to make is this: that tho agriculturists form 
about 70 por cent, of tho population, so that there is plenty of room for yonr 
department? — Ample room. 

16310. With regard to collection, I suppose it raiies in different areas both 
in principal and interest and you have got some very bad nioas, and yon got 
come quite good ; the collection varies from 100 por cent, to 30 per cent. With 
legard to tliis question of the rates, I find from your report, page 28, that 
there was a lise in non-members’ deposits and a fall in tho members’ deposits. 
I nslr you to consider tho chcumstancps of your Presidency. You know, that 
tho Imperial Bank of India has lonoied its lat-cs to 3 or 31 per cent., has 
it not, ami you have got in 1924, a rate of about 4J per cent, on fixed deposits P 
< — Yes. 

16341 . Do you not think that these people who road nowspapois, nnd are very 
acute will draw their deposits fiom tho Imperial Bank, and put them iiao 
your hanks, because you pay a much higher rato of interest? — That may 
ho so. 
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16342. With regard to your own members, you say there has been a fall in 
the members’ deposits. They have taken money from your bank, and lent 
it directly to other people? — That may be so to some extent, or they may bare 
dran n it out and spent it themselves. 

16343. I do not know whether I should saddio you with tho explanation 
given by another man. Tho leport goes on to say that tho depositors prefer 
to withdraw the money and lend it on mottgage security? — I see. I am afioid 
I have not noticed that. 

16344 On a point of general piinciplo, I think that, if you wore to reduce 
join rote or vary joui rates nccoiding to the money maiket, you would 
he doing good business? — We trj' to inn them on business principles as 
much as possible; but I do not think varying the lending rate would seriously 
affect tho number of loans no give. But our borrowing rote materially affects 
our deposits. 

16345. But take this recent case. I know that the people here, especially 
in Madras, know what the rate of the Imperial Bank of India is. They know 
what rates you give them and they say “ this is a good business, I would 
make an additional four per cent, out of that ” ? — Wo fix our borrowing rates 
nccoiding to our cash lequircmeuts. It also depends upon the market rates. 
The Central Banks offer ns far as possible wlia't the other banks do or a 
slightly higher rate. 

1634G. The Chairman : And youi nlteiations probably lag somewhat behind 
the change? — Yes piobnbly. 

16347. Dr. Jlydcr : I ask you to look at page 66 of the Administration 
Report* of your department where you slnssrfy loans according to the purpose, 
value, scemity and the period. Foi what puipose is this, for payment of 
/ ist 3 Would that include Government land levenue and lent to the landlord? 
It is a =ori y state of affniis if they cannot pay land revenue. Would you 
include tlint among the productive purposes? — It is like this: Government 
list has to bo paid at the harvest, when the food giains are sold at tho mini- 
mum pi ice; aud if ho lias got to sell his grain to pay lus list, he loses a good 
deal. 

16348. Tlint is the explanation of it?— Yes. 

16349. He does not sell his produce, blit holds it? — Tlint is wliat we want 
him to do. to hold his produce and take the price when it goes up. 

16350. Looking a little lower down, theie is an item for paying oft prior 
debts to the amount of Hs. 40 lakhs and if you look nt the non-ngricultuial 
societies, tlieie is an item of Bs. 82 lakhs So you are doing some long-term 
business, are you not? And you axe not quite suie in your mind whether you 
nie going to classify this as productive or unpioductive? Your departmypt 
could not make np its mind? — It is sepniately classified; it is not a question 
of not being able to make up our mind: it is always classified in that way. 
You could not put it either into productive oi non-pioductive. 

16351. What is this Rs. 32 lakhs for? For payment of piior debts of non- 
agiicultural societies? — Town societies or urban societies 

16352. So j our department is going to pay off the debts, of shopkeepeis 
and such like people? — Why not? 

16353. I thought tho whole purpose of your department wns to croate new 
societies and not take over old debts and so on, especially on the non-agri- 
cultuial side? — We have urban societies which deal with the non-agiioulttnal 
population in towns on exactly the same lines as the agricultvual societies' in 
the villages. 

103. 14. Please look at this other, item on nnge 57. You classify the lonns 
there and what I want to know is this: The fiist clarification oMioush 
refers to loans not exceeding Its. 50; the second and thiid lefer also to small 
debts and tho fourth to loans exceeding Rs. 250 and the amount is Rs. 56 
lakhs. Do you refer to tho small man or the loige man when you speak of the 

* Annual Report on the working of tho Co-operative Societies for the yeai 
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ngiicuUurnl man with n loan over 1!**. 230? — It would naturally apply to the 
moderately prosperous ryots in the mini mens. 

1 6355. Do you not think it is hotter to split it tip n little just for tho 
purpose of comparison and go right trp to 11s. 1,000? You know very well 
that n mnn who tnkes a lonn of Rs. 1,000 does not belong to the economically 
disabled rlass of tho ryot? — It depends. 

16356. People who need Rs. 30, IK 100 or IK 200 are obviously the small 
people for whom you tiro entering and who should propetly come tinder your 
cm 0 .' — AVo do not confine our attention to the people who are entirely bank- 
rupts. 

16-13". T>cirou Jiahttdur Raghnrntnia .-Pin suing this question of the into 
of in totest which the primary societies clmtge on shotl-toim and long-term 
loans, T do not quite see the difficulty in reducing that rate in response to a 
reduction which will he effected in the rate of interest to ho paid by the depo- 
sitor-.. J understand that Central Banks nltei tho rate of interest on deposits 
with icfeienco to the rate ol interest prevailing in tho market? — Wo do not 
think that any small reduction in the rate of interest to the primary societies 
and to the members of the primary societies would make any material differ- 
ence in the amount taken, and if we reduce our rates we should he reducing 
our margin of profits without, to any great extent, inei easing the transactions 
to make up the difference. 

1635S. What is tho difference between the rate of interest at which tho 
Central Banks lend and the rate at which primary societies lend to invididunl 
members? — The primary societies borrow at 8 per cent, and lend at 0J per 
cent. 

16339. Whnt is the rate at which the Central Banks borrow from tho 
depositors ? — 4 to 6 per cent. 

16360. Why should there he such n big diffcieuco botw con the rate nt which 
tho Central Banks bon ow and tho rate at which they lend money to the primary 
societies? — Tho Conti al Banks borrow nt 1 to 0 per rent, nnd lend nt S per 
cent. 

16361. Surely the Central Banks do not want to profit? — Thero is another 
fnctor; the Ccntrnl Banks also boirow fiom the apex bnnk nt 7 per cent. 

1G362. And at what jate does the apex hank borrow from tho public?— -At 
4 to 0 per cent, 

10363. Sometimes nt 3 per cent? — Sometimes it is ns much as CJ per cent. 

16361. My point is this; if you are in a position to reduce tho rate «i 
-which primary societies leud to their members, it might bo possible to obviate 
tho necessity for ndrnncing on a largo scale faccavi loans. No doubt tho rjol 
wants loans on long-terms. But if you are icndy to advanee loans for periods 
extending up to 5 years and occasionally up to 7 years, a great deal of land 
linpi ovoment could be effected and Ihe loan could bo repaid easily in 5 or 7 
annual instalments. Unless tho improvement is very costly, it is possible for 
■the borrower to repay tho money within 5 or 7 years. In tlrnt case, tho 
borrower would prefoi to join a cO-operalivo society and borrow fiom it rather 
Than borrow from the Government in view of the difficulties winch are said 
to exist in his getting money from tho Government under the taceavi loan 
system? — Yes, 

10303. Jt scours to mo therefore Hint there is a distinct ndvantnge in youi 
attempting to reduce tlio into at which tho primary societies lend to tlio 
individual borrower if it is possiblo to do so? — I do not know wlmt tlio present 
rate of iaccavi is. 

16306. It is 7J per cent.? — Then wo should have to reduce our rate by 2 
per font, to bring it down to its level nnd co-operative societies cannot lend 
for this period for which Government can give iacra vi loans. 

1C3G7. Even if you reduce it to S per rent., tho difference would be con- 
siderably reduced and people would bo inclined to resort to co-opeinthp 
■societies much more freely than they do nt present in view of the snu-ll 
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difference in the tiro rates of interest? — The bulk of the mono? come* front 
the Madras Urban Bank, nnd they lend at 7 per cent. 

16363 Wire should Central Banks borrotr nt 7 per cent.? All along the 
line you could reduce the rate of interest; thnt is what strikes me? — The 
onev'b.ink docs not borrow at 7 per rent. ; it lends nt 0 per rout. 

lOICfl Mlis should it not lend at a lower rate of interest? — Tt is doubtful 
whether it can at present afford to reduce its rate. 

10370 T think thnt is a matter which requires investigation? — We have 
had a good deal of correspondence on the subject, nnd up have coine to the 
decision that the rate should not he reduced at present. 

16371 Was thnt correspondence recent® Did it take place quite recently? 
I find the rnto of interest has been going down steadily for the pnst Ir.o 
years® — The question was discussed hy the repiesentatives of the bank at a 
meeting hold three months ago. 

16372 In regard to land mortgage banks, the land is the ultimate securifv 
foi the debentnres; is it not? — Yes. 

1637.3. It is a society of borrowers, a few borrowers join together and form 
a co-operative society. Bach man when he wants to borrow money becomes a 
member, subscribes a share capital, nnd npplics for n loan. Debentures are 
then flonted and issued to the extent of the loan thnt is required. The lnnd 
is the ultimate security. I do not therefore understand uliy the share capital 
should be as high as 10 per cent, of the amount of the loan applied for?— 
That is the inte at picsent; it is propo-od to reduce it. 

16374. And I also find thnt the maximum period of repayment is 20 year® 
and the rote of interest at which loans are issued to borrowers is B per cent.® 
— 8 to 9 per cent. 

1G375. Does it not make the annual repayment in instalments very Iieasy? 
Tf we calculate the annual repayment instalment for a loan repayable in 29 
yonrs and carrying interest at 8 per cent., it would be something like 10 pei 
cent, of the amount borrowed? — This loan is greater nt 9 per cent. ; the annual 
repayment comes to about 11 per cent. 

16376. Do you think n borrower from n lnnd Mortgage bank, who mort- 
gages in most cases the whole of his landed property nnd borrows np to 50 to 
60 pei cent, of the value, would bo in a position to repay as muoji «s 11 per 
cent, of the money which he borrows fiom the bank without being put to the 
necessity of fresh borrowing® Would ho he able to tnke enough from his land 
to pay as much ns 11 per cent, of the principal towards the liquidation of 
his debt® — Thnt amounts to 5 per cent, of the presumed vnlue of the land. 
Tho reports rather seem to indicate thnt it could be done. _ I agree that it is 
not east but unless lie can do it on the present rates of interest uc cannot 
Velp him. 

1C377. Yon were saving that the lepajment of instalments nmounts to 
about 5 pei cent, of the value of tho land under the land mortgage bank 
system; what do yon think, is the nvoinge outturn which an average 
ryot pots out of th« land winch ho owns and which lie himself cultimtesr — 
I helieie it varies tremendously ; the best information on thnt subjeri can be 
lmd from the Settlement Reports. 

1637'*. We have to take into account tho lnnd which is cultivated hy the 
owner himself, and that which is cultivated by the tenants under him: do 
you not think that 5 per cent., or a little over 5 per cent, of the value of the 
land represents a very large share of the income from the land? — Jt does, but 
he iv better off paying 5 per cent, to n co-opoi ntive society than paving 19 
per cent, to a tov ear. 

16379. That is so, but what happens in the case of the soirrar is that lie 
does not pav anything until the debt increases to the extent when the debtor 
is compelled to part with the land. Do you not think that it would be a dis- 
tinct advantage to spread this repayment over a longer period, say, 49 ycar- 
or 60 years? — I do not think so; for this reason, that at 9 per cent, the amount 
he lias to repay only for 20 years is about 1J per cent, nnd we have fixed 
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•the 7 per cent, debentures on tho strong advice of Sir Norman Murray, the then 
Secretary of the Imperial Bank here. Wo do not sco how wo can lend at 9 
per cent, and extend tho poriod of repayment beyond 20 years when wo borrow 
at 7 per cent. If that 9 per cent, is fixed, it moans that tho man who has to 
repay in 20 years must pay about 11 per cent, a year. If wo extend it beyond 
20 years, tho amount of advantage tho ryot gets becomes less and less, because 
the amount he must pay annually how over long tho period is extended cannot 
be less than 9 per cent. 

16380. Let us take tho period as 40 years. Assuming that tho rate of inter- 
est is going to he 9 per cent., if tho repayment is spread ovor 40 years, do yon 
moan to say that tho immediate advantage to tho ryot by way of the propor- 
tion of tho ineomo which ho has to pay will not bo grent? — No, it would bo 
very small, because his pie«ont annual repayment at 9 per cent, is just over 
11 per cent., and even if you tako it up to 100 years, you will only bring it 
down to 9 per cent. 

163S1. You have consulted tho tables P — Yes, I think it obviously is so. 
The annual repayment falls voty considerably at first over a period of jenrs, 
but after 20 years tho fall is very slight; it falls from 11 per cent, and a bit 
to 9 per cent, and a little over for 100 years. You then greatly extend tho 
loan and consequently increase tho risks of recovery without any ndvantngo 
to the ryot. 

16382. I do not think there is much risk in recovery because the land is tho 
security and it is tho first charge on tho Innd barring the land revenue? — 
Quite so, but in a general way, the longor you extend the loan, most people 
would agree, tho more the risk of recovery becomes. If any legal action lias 
to be taken thoro will be far greater difficulty in regard to copnrcenors after 
a long period of years. 

16383. T do not sco w by ft con be so, if you rnnko tho land a security ; tho 
financing of the land mortgage bonks is independent of the general financing 
of tho general co-operntivo movement ; is it not ? — Yes. 

16381. You finance your land mortgngo habit by the issue of debentures, 
and you arc now issuing those debentures at 7 per rent, intereslp — Yes. 

16385. You deeided upon 7 per cent, sometime ago when tho rate of interest 
fit tlie open market was higltP — Yes. 

16390. Now tlicro is n steady reduction in the rate of interest; do you think 
it would be possible to reduce it to, say, 6 per centp You can get enough 
money if you offer 5 per contP — I do not think we could float very many debon- 
-tures nt a loner rate of interest. I think tho Mysore Government rntc stands 
somewhere about 7 per ccut. 

10387. For tbo Mysore Government loans P — Is not that so? 

16388 It was 7 per cent, sometime ago? — It is a little below 7 por cent. 
The advice that we got from the banks wab that wo could not raiso very much 
money on debentures if wo floated them nt n lower rate; tho rate lias fallen 
slightly in tho meantime, and we might possibly do something nt 6i per cent. 

16389, It has fallen considerably; tho Government of India were offering 
6 per cent, in those dayb, but now they do not offer ntoio than 4 per cent? — I 
-think their pnper is standing nt roughly 5 por cent, 

16390, If it 5 r possible to reduce tho rate of interest, do you think it would 
bo a distinct advantage to extend tho period of repayment P — If you reduce 
tbo rate of interest, J think the advantage of extending it to 30 years would 
bo n little more than it is at present; 1 have not worked it out on paper, but 
1 tliink it ib correct, 

10391. My point ia that by reducing tho equated annual payment of tho 
borrowor, you impiove tho chances of his repaying ensile and also quite regu- 
larly?— Yes. 

16392, In regard to ascertaining the real debts of tho cultivator, wo now 
have tho figures of tho Registration Department in regard to sales and mort- 
gages of real property exceeding Its. 100 in valuo, nnd we liavo also the Settle, 
ment Reports of districts which wo recently resettled, nnd in regard to which 
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economic enquiries respecting n few typical villages have been made, and 
actual details of the indebtedness ascertained. Beyond that, we have no data 
at piesent to ascertain the exact indebtedness of the rural population'’ — 
There are one or tno other sources. I behove, from which information may be 
got . I doubt whether von con get it non . The income-tax figures, which are 
no longei mailable to us, would have shown a great deal about the loans of 
Hittcnri to the ljots. 

16393. Tbev are non confidential ? — They are non confidential, and wo have 
no access to them in the way n o used to have. 

16394. With regard to the interpretation of the sentence occurring on page 
625 of thp Joint Registrar’s memorandum. “ It is only alien a solution is 
found to obtain money to pny off his piior debts, he will ho free to bonow 
fiom his society foi all his shoit-teim needs ” ; I take it that what the Joint 
Rcgisttai means is that so long ns the lvot is in the clutches of the monej- 
lenclei at sou car and docs not liquidate his debt, he will have to have le- 
couise to him for his short-teim loans also® — Yes, to some extent in regard 
to shoit-term loans. 

16395. Then I do not sea tho force of your contention that you have not 
been able to advance all the money which you now have in your banks towards 
shoit-term lonns? — What I mean is thnt there are certain creditors nho allow 
bun to borron from tho societies, but there nio others nho do not; in tho case 
of those who do not he is not able to bonow from societies; thnt is what I 
mean. 

16396. With regard to the influence of economic conditions of a district on 
the efficiency of the societies, my impression of societies working in various 
aieas was that tho co-operative movement nos established in tho poorei dis- 
tncts moie fiimly than in the more prospei ous districts; I have in mind the 
district of Annntapui where, I think, tho co-operative movoment first took 
root? — Is it not a diy distiictP 

16397. Tt is a very dry district, one of the dliest districts in the Presidency, 
hut Chinglcput is not, although it is a non-delta area. Am I right?—- It is 
true they hare been established tliCie, but so much depends on tho personality 
of the man who is driving it. A very great deal of work was done there by 
the leadership of cnpablo men who took a very keen interest in the mnttor. 

16398 In regard to Fragmentation, you sny on page 616, "Fragmentation 
lias not gone to the fantastic lengths reached m certain villages in tlio Punjab. 
There are. so far as has been discovered, no cases of fragmentation lesulting 
in plots of land bo small or mis-sliapon ns to be uncultivable.” Have you, 
Mr. Hood, made any peisounl ins estigation into this question of fragmenta- 
tion in any district in which you happened to serve? — I made some enquiries 
in Tanjore district about it, and I got the village officers to propnre paps of 
half a dozen villages showing exactly what the extent of fragmentation was. 
I have not got a list of the individual i jot’s holdings, hut I have got maps 
showing the holdings according to tlio pattas. 

16399. And it is on the strength of that survey that you have made this 
statement? — Yes. 

16400. Professor Ganpulcc: I should like to know front you the points of 
contact of your department with other departments. You have explained 
alieady your relationship with tho Department of Agriculture; now you men- 
tion in your precis something about joint faming societies; do you receive 
any assistance from the Department of Agriculture ? — Yes. 

16401. You sought their assistance and advice? — Yes, undoubtedly; they 
have given a gloat deal of assistance and advice. 

16402. You have cattle insurance societies? — We have 3 societies registered. 

16403. In thnt connection, did j ou seek the assistance of the Veterinary 
Department? — I think so; I certainly consulved the Veterinary Department a 
gieat deal about 3 years ago. when this question was under examination. 

16404. In starting your non-credit societies, such os for purchase of imple- 
ments and manures, do you nsk the Director of Agriculture to give advice on 
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•certain points? — Yes ; the Sliiynli Agricultural and Industrial Society mado 
-their manure according to the tccipc of the Agricultural Department, and on 
-tlieir advice. 

16405. Their tccipc depended on tlie recommendations of the Agricultural 
Department? — Yes, with regard to the ingredients required, the proportions 
and all the rest of it. 

1G406. Is there any special procedure for dealing with loan applications of 
an urgent character? — Not that I know of; I suppose they mark it ‘Urgent,* 
that is all. 

16407. Supposing n tenant wants a loan for manure urgently, instead of 
going through the whole procedure which you described, is there any special 
procedure for dealing with loan applications of that character? — Some socie- 
ties have the system of cash credits, and some societies have the system of 
giving loans on a bond executed at onco which they can recover by instal- 
ments. 

1G40S. Is any portion of the profits that you get from a co-operative society 
allotted to educational purposes or sanitation? — Thoy make a contribution 
to uhat is called the Common Good Fund. 

16409. Is that a definite provision in the Act? — It is a definite provision 
in the by-laws. 

16410. Sir Thomas Middleton : To refer again to the question which we 
discussed, did you express the view that the demand for loans would not be 
much affected by a slight reduction of one or two per cent, in the rate? — That 
is my impression of the situation. 

16411. I wnnt you to look at it from another point of view. I am chiefly 
•concerned with the provision of cheap credit for sound agricultural business, 
and the Rao Sahib told us that your rates were coming into competition with 
the sowcar’s rates. As you lower your rates the soiccar also in competition 
with you lowers his rates? — Yes. 

16412. I ask you if it is not an important thing that you should aim at 
securing the lowest rate which is consistent with sound financial business in 
view of the effect that your rates might have on the genernl rates of interest 
•charged? — T think we are trying genornlly to work on that principle. 

16413. But I think the point arose because you Baid that you had money 
which was available but which was not taken up, and we asked you why you 
did not lower, the rate? — I pointed out that I did not think a slight reduction 
would result in tho whole lot being immediately taken up. 

16414. If monoy were cheaper, would it not be more readily borrowed? — 
Possibly, not always ; it is not necessarily so. 

36415. Is it not the usual experience? — J do not think that is the fact 
which prevents it from being taken up. If that is not the factor that prevents 
-it from being taken up, I think it follows that a slight reduction would not 
re«ult in its being taken up. 

1641G. The Chairman: One or two moro questions. Which would you pre- 
fer in the caso of these mortgage banks, that Government should subscribe 
"half the capital or that Government should guarantee interest on the deben- 
ture',? — It is a question thnt we have not very seriously considered or dis- 
cussed because the Government refuse to give the guarantee. 

16417. But they ore in fact giving capital at tho rate of fifty-fifty P — They 
have promised fo do it only for four mortgage banks in the initial stage, and 
thej have guaranteed fifty-fifty up to Rs. 2 lakhs, i.f., Hs. 50,000 for each 
bank. 

16418. Which method do you prefer?— I do not like to give an expression 
of opinion off-hand. 

16410. Have you succeeded in redeeming tho past debt of any individual 
cultivators to any important extent by tho co-operative movement? — We havo 
no statistics on the subject, but I can only say that there are instances in 
which it has been done. 
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16420. Deivan Bahadur Baghavayya : Formerly it was Rs. 34 crores? — We 
linve cleared Its. 3J crores of prior debt, but we do not know whether wo have 
cleared off tlio a hole debt of nny ono individual. 

16421. The Chairman: 1 was going to ask you whether you have had any 
indication so far os to whether the individuals who have had their piior debt 
so i adeemed, have tended to borrow again and come into the same difficulty, 
or whether their lesson has lind any effect on their practice? — I peisonally 
had no occasion to gathei any definite information on it. 

16422. It is n veiy important point, is it notP — It is a l cry important 
point. 

16423 You have mentioned in the course of your evidence in answer to a 
question put by myself that you thought that the Agricultural Department 
might do more for you ns n Co-operative Department; is that so? — I think we 
both together might do more for tlio ryot. 

16124 You do not feel that the Agricultural Department could do moie 
than it is doing, to advance the cause of co-operation among the ryots? — I 
do not think that is their function. 

1642S. A wold or two about these bnnks. In Mr. Gray’s interesting 
memorandum, tlio history of these bnnks is very plainly and clearly set out. 
It began m 1906 with the_ Madras Central ITrbnn Bank after which the bank 
at Salem, tlio bank at Ti ichmopoly nnd tlio banks at Coimbatore and Tcnnli 
in the Guntur district weie formod. Ho sums up on page 3 by snyiiig. 
“ During tho second six years of the movement nine banks of this mixed type 
were started.” Tho words ‘mixed type,’ I take it, refer to the admission 
into the shnicholdeis’ list of societies as such. Is thnt the position? — Yes. 

16426. Wien he describes tho management of these banks, he soys their 
constitution became of n ‘mixed type.’ What was tho management after the 
societies ns suoll wore admitted as shareholders? — The management was by a 
Board of Directors who were elected partly from the society sharclioldeis and 
partly by tho individual sliaieholdcis. 

16127. Are they elected by socioties sitting in general meeting so far as 
the societies’ representation goes, or how? — They are elected at a general 
bodj meeting of tho bnnk itself. Tho general body consists of individual 
sharclioldeis nnd representath es of tho societies which hold shares. In some 
banks, however, these societies elect their own Dircctois independently. 

16428. So that, some Dircctois represent tho societies, while others repie- 
Fent the individual shnreholdeis. Ts thnt tlio position? — Yes. 

16429. Ts that not tho position in all banks? Is it a fact that in some 
cases societies have representatives, or nominal representatives, who aie in 
fact elected at the same meeting nnd by tho snmo body of olectors ns the 
Directors representing tho shareholders? — Thnt is the case in a few of the 
Cential Banks. 

16430. Could jou let us hnvo those facts definitely? If you say you are 
sure now, wo will accept it. Otherwise it is important that wo should have 
*he precise position in regard to this matter ? — I cannot give you the number 
of hanks, but it is the case in some of the banks, 

16431. It follows very closely my colleague the Dewan Bahadur’s point ns 
to the sympathy or lack of sympathy hotw eon the direction of the banks and 
the welfme of the primary societies — It obtains only in a very few of them. 

16432. "Wlmt is the main objective of tlio-e who arc managing tho banks? 
Is it to piovido tho money as cheaply ns possible through the primary socie- 
ties to borrowers, or to mnko a financial success of these hanks? — So far as 
the societj members are contcrned, their object is to obtain the money as 
cheaply as possible for the rvots. _ There is in general n steady demand from 
societies for reduction of rat© of interest. At tlio same timo they are inter- 
ested in seeing that their hank is run oil sound banking lines. Individual 
members me mainly interested in seeing that the bank is able to pay 9 per 
cent, and consequently do not always see eye to eye with societies. There are 
cases wliete there has been a distinct divergence between the two. 
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16433. Would you agree that in cases wliero a balance sheet is presented 
by presumably skilled accountants to an audience of those who are not accus- 
tomed to banicing, it is piobnble that the Directors of tho bank will have no 
difficulty in defending their policy? Do you believe that or not? — I think 
that is generally correot. 

16434. How long aro those balance sheets in the hands of shareholders u ho 
aro individuals or sooieties, before tho annual general meeting? Is there any 
statutory period ? — Thero is no statutory period. 

16433. Havo you any experience, either of you, ns to how long these bal- 
ance sheets are in tho hands of the public f — It is about a month. 

16436. That is tho universal practico? — Yes, mostly so. It must be about 
that, because it is only after they get their balance sheets that thoy can coll 
a general meeting. 

16137. How far arc you, ns Registrar and Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in tho Presidency, responsible for the policy of these nine banks P — It 
is onr business to seo that thoy are run on co-operative lines. 

16138. And what is tho test of their running on co-oporativo lines? Is 
it that thoy should provide tlioir money as cheaply as possible to primary 
societies for lending out to members or to individual shareholders? — Subject 
to financial stability. 

1643!). Is that the object? Is it your responsibility to see that that obliga- 
tion is earned out-? — Wo regard that ns our duty. 

10440. That is your duty? — Wo hare got no financial responsibility in tho 
matter mu solves. 

16441. Tt is youi duty to see that it is done, but you have no financial 
responsibility in tho matter? — Yes. 

16442. I am nfrnid T cannot reconcile the two statements. What technical 
advice have yon at your disposal to assess the workings of theso banks with 
a view to discovering whether in foot credit is being provided ns cheaply as 
may be compatible with financial stability? — For technical advice on banking 
matters, wo go to the Imperial Dank. 

10413. You go to the Imperial Bank? — Yes. There is always a fair amount 
of consultation between the Registrar and the local Seeietnry of the Imperial 
Bank. 

16444. To some extent the Imperial Bank is in competition with these 
banks? — I do not think so to any material extent. 

16445. Have you over invited tho expert or experts in the Imperial Bank 
who are at your disposal to examine the balance sheets and the books of these 
nine banks with a view to advising you ns to it bother credit is being provided 
as cheaply ns may be compatible with financial stability? — They ucro invited 
to conleiences in which financial questions were decided, regarding fluctuations, 
ote., and the Seerelniy to the Imperial Bank attended them. 

10446. Bo that tho answer to ray question is * no ' ? — Yes. 

16447. Now then, a word or two on the management of land mortgngo 
banks. What is tho constitution oi their managing body? — The shareholders 
elect the members to tho board of management from among themselves. 

10448. What machinery is theio to ensiue that the land mortgage hanks 
arc to be managed in such a way ns to provide credit to the cultivator at 
the lowest possible rate of interest consistent with sound finance? — Tho 
Registrar sees that the rate of interest provided is icasonnbio. 

16449. So that wo are hack to tho Registrar of Co-operative Societies? — 
Yes. 

10150. Mr. Hood, is it part of your responsibility to see that the land 
mortgngo hanks so mnnngo their nflnirs ns to provide credit to the inter- 
mddintfe organisations and to tho cultivator at the lowest rate of interest con- 
sistent noth sound business management? — Yes. I think the general respon- 
sibility is mine. 

36451, You think tho general responsibility is yours P — Yes. 

Mr. H. M. Hood and R. S. K. Deivasiklianinni Mudnliyar. - 
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16452, Now on this question of the departmental 1 esponsibility, I want to 
know what stops your department has taken to e\amine the boohs nnd balance 
sheets of these mortgage banks to ensure that they in their turn are providing 
the service of credit at the lowest possible rato? — There are only two rates 
involved. The hanks lend cliioct to tho ryots and the onlv question ie> at what 
late wo can got money and what margin no have got to follow for the success 
of the concern. 

16113. The bank is paying at what rato? — 7 per cent. 

10151. For tho money thnt it borrows? — Yes. 

16155. And is londmg at ® — 9 per cent. 

16456. So tho issue is whether tho two per cent, covers working charges or 
does not? — Yes. The question was examined quite recently nnd discussed, 
end discussed nt great length three years ago, nnd the conclusion then 
arrived nt was thnt they could safely depend on a smaller margin. Thnt wns 
settled nt a conference between the Minister in elmrge, the Secretary in tho 
department, tho Secretary of tlio bank, Sir Norman Murray, nnd myself. 

16157. And you are bound to continue of course to borrow at 7 per cent? — 
At picsent, yes. 

1615S. lime you any hope of boirowing chenper® — T think so; it depends 
en the success of the banks. If they arc successful, 1 think we should certainly 
get it cheaper. 

16159. How is the maikct being tested to ascertain whether in fact the 
public would lend moio cheaply thnn nt 7 per cent® — IVo tan only test that 
in a satisfactory manner by putting debentures on tho market. 

16 ICO. At GJ per cent? — Yes. 

16401. llavc you tried it? — No. 

161G2. So you could not judgo from thnt ? — Qnitc so. 

1G1G3. What is the Government getting for their share of the capital P The 
same into of interc»tP — No; fli percent. 

16161. So it is not quite the difference between 7 ami 9? — No: but tho 
calculation wns originally made on that diffetenco. When we made the cal- 
culations, we did not icckon on bating the money nt Cl per cent. 

16-1C5. AYould yon agree that if this decision was taken three tears ago, 
the limo has approached when you might i e-investigate tlio whole position 
with a view to making otery attempt to get at least Cl per cent, ns the late 
of interest at which those land mortgage banks gitc loans? — Tn other words 
we are to work the bnnk with a less margin thnn 2 per tent? 

1040C. Yes. Will it bo worth while to onquiro into it again® — No. 1 do 
not think it would nt present, because tho transactions me on too small a 
scale, in so far that the two per cent, nt present is not providing for such 
staff ns we should liko tho hanks to hnvo. 

16467. I think we have tho figures of the volume of business done by these 
land mortgage banks, Iin\ e we not? — Yes. 

16163. It is a fact, is it not, that all these banks m e in difficulty ns legards 
putting tlioir debontuics on tho market nt 7 per cent?— Only two of them arc 
actively working nt tho moment. 

10169. Are tho otheis trying?— To a certain extent I think. _ Knllakiuiclii 
is trying nnd is not very successful. 3 do not think Tnnjoro is trying very 
hard nt tho moment. 

10170. Lot ns take the two that oro tiying. They hate got business pend- 
ing which they conld do if they could got tho money?— I do not quite know; 
1 do not know to what extent they hnve got applications for loans fiom the 
Tyots, 

10471. You said dnring the course of your evidence that these loans wtie 
being made on the security of individual mortgagees?— -Yes. 
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16172. So that such mortgages are ponding? — Yes, they are pending, but 
they are under investigation. Before they can float them, they have got to 
satisfy themselves thnt the moitgngcs and the land are all they are represented 
to he. 

10473. Precisely, but how can you sny that the public is not coming for- 
ward at 7 per cent, if you aro not asking the public to come foiunrd on any 
p:\iticular gtoup of mortgages? — In one society they are trying to sell their 
debentures; they have got definite demands which have boon investigated and 
they ore not selling them. 

16174. What society is that? — Kailakuiichi. 

16475. And that is an active society® — It is djing now; no debentures have 
been floated; it is not able to sell debentures. 

16176. That is not one of the two that ate at noil: at the moment? — Yes. 

10177. What l am tiying to get at is whether in the case of these two banks 
the names of which are known to the public and winch are in fact at work, 
there have been instances of the nitangcments foi a inoitgnge loan having 
been fixed up until the point came to get the money and that then the public 
has declined to lend at 7 per cent? — I gather thnt they hare got no applica- 
tions for debentures pending; ns fai ns J know' they have not: T think thnt is 
tori ect. 

16473. Is your department in close touch with these land mortgage banks? 
— Ye-. 

16179. IIow often do they report tlieir business to yon? — There is no legu- 
lar lepoit, but the Deputy Registrar gets into touch with tlicsO societies; 
being new , he visits them every two months. 

10130. The hind moitgnge banks? — Yes, those two banks. 

164 SI. Have they been risked dining the last two months? — Yv«. 

3l>le2. Did you visit them yom self ? — No, not these banks. 

16133. Was it you or your predecessor who paid this iceent visit? — l have 
not been to see them; it was the Deputy Hcgistinr. 

10131. Do rou think it might be well if repiesentntivcs of the co-opcrniive 
morement from all Presidencies ami Piovinces met in conference oncu a joar 
oi once in two yeais to discuss questions of general interest and questions of 
principle'' — I think, on the whole, it would be an adrnntngo. 

16483. Do you not think that other Presidencies and Provinces might bene- 
fit fiom jour experience? — Yes, ] think they might. 

16486. From jour failures ns well ns your successes? — Undoubtedly; the 
failures arc of roursc most impoHnnt, 

10437. Is it within jour knowledge thnt there was such n meeting railed 
in Bombay in 1926; T aui not sine whether it was ollicinl oi un-official' — The 
Registrar.-, and also representatives of the Proi incinl Banks met tlici e. 

1 0183. From this Prc-idency? — Yos. 

16439. What was the outcome? What was tlieii view ns tho Jesuit of their 
attendance at that conference: that it was useful? — It is useful. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX L 

Number of societies in proportion to the population. 

The following statements show the number of societies — credit societies— 
in proportion to population, etc. : — 

1. Total population 42,800,000 

Primary credit societies 10,900 

Proportion — One society to 4,000 of population. 

2. Urban (in ton ns over 10,000 population. Generally there are no urban 
societies in smaller townships). 


Township 

Population. 

Houses. 

Societies. 

Members. 

Proportion of 
col. 6 to 
col. 3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

163 

4,200,000 

7fi0,<i00 

816 

161,000 

1 to 5 


This is only approximately accurate as it has been assumed that credit limited 
liability societies — non-ngrioultural — are all in urban areas of over 10,000 
population. A very few are in smaller plnces and there are a few unlimited 
liability societies in urban areas. 

3. Sural (in all places under 10,000). 


Villages. 

Houses. 

Population. 



Proportion of 

Societies. 

Members. 

Column 

Column 






4 to 1. 

5 to 2. 

1 1 

• 

1 2 

I 

1 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

62,802 | 

1 ! 

| 7.718,000 

38,590,000 

10,000 

643,000 

m 

1:14 


4. Agricultural. 


j 

Non-culti- | 
rating 
landholder. 

Cultivating 

landholder. 

Tenants. 

Labourers. 

Population . . . | 

[ 2,022,500 

11,000,000 

7,229,000 

8,251,000 

Houses . . . . | 

| 624,600 

2,392,000 

1,446,800 

1,650,200 

Members . * J 

i 

38,800 

280,000 

55,000 

33,600 

Proportion- 
Members to houses 

1 to 13-6 

1 to 8 

lto 26 

lto 49 


lenants include tenants holding under ryots in ryotwari tracts and also under 
ramindari areas. There are in general fewer societies in samindari nreas than 
in ryotwari areas. 
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The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, — Represented by the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. RAMDAS and Mr. K. G. SIVASWAMI. . 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question C. — Indebtedness. — The causes of indebtedness vary according 
to the nature of the tract and the economic status of the ryots. But, geiiE ral- 
ly, it is the uneconomic nature of the holding coupled with want of supple- 
mentary occupations that is the mam cause of debt. Pin chase of lands at 
uneconomic rates of interest and extravagant expenses on marriages and 
ceremonies are mentioned as the causes for debt in many of the Roscttle- 
ment Reports. But these operate mostly in wet-land tracts and among the 
richer class of mirasiiiars. The high incidence of land revenue in the deltaic 
areas of the Tanjort* district also operates as a cause ior the increase of in- 
debtedness. In the dry areas the conditions are entirely different. Here, 
the purchnse of land and the conversion of dry into garden landb by sinking 
wells are bond fide enterprises taken up by the better olass of landlords 
tempted, as they are, by the high prices they recoire in certain years for 
commercial crops. Tears of insufficiency of rainfall follow consecutively or 
the prices of commercial crops fall down suddenly or both happen simultane- 
ously, and the result is the ryot becomes unable to repay his debts, incurred 
at a 12 per cent, rate of interest. During these years the position of the- 
average small-holder becomes miserable and he incurs dobts lor the purchase 
of provisions tor his family end ioddci lor cnttlo. Sometimes he is forced 
to sell the cattle. The better class landholder maintains his farm servants 
and cattle without any work for them. 'When better years dawn, the nvernge 
small-bolder purchases cattle at rates of interest running up to 25 per cent. 
Even in normal years, he borrows for cultivation and family expenses at. 
rates of interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent. The growing ot commercial 
crops to the detriment of food crops has made him dependent on the bazar- 
man and the shandy for his provisions. Add to these also the fact that he 
is under the thumb of the middleman trader for the sale of his produce, 
one can understand the reason for the increasing indebtedness m the dry 
tracts. It is not maintained that tho economic condition of the small-holdor 
is bad everywhere. Certain intelligent ryots have improved tlioir position 
m a tew areas by growing sugarcane, plantains and turmeric. But the extent 
of their cultivation is small; and the gains that acciue to them are little, 
when compared to those that me derived by the creditor and middleman 
trader. It may be, that a tew agriculturists take to vegetable gardening, 
dairying and the cultivation of lease lands and thus improve their position. 
It may ako ho, that in a few areas where there is a demand for lnbour from 
the Public Works Department and Railways, the labourers are enabled to 
‘ improve their position. But their number is small. During years of in- 
sufficient rainfall, and fall m the prices of commercial produce, rates of 
interest rise up to 8C per cent., land values fall, auction sales are common^ 
-the small-holder becomes easily converted to the position oi a tenant under 
the money-lender and the labourers flock to the lulls. Generally speaking, 
in both tlio wet and the diy tracts, the small holding compels the ryot to 
incur debts ior family expenses. In the dry tracts he borrows for sinking 
wells, expenses in tho cultivation of garden lands, purchase of cattle and 
fodder, leather tubs for lifting water and provisions for the family till the 
time ot harvest, ot rates of interest ranging between 12 to 18 per cent. In 
years of want ot rainfall, or fall in tho prices of commercial produce, Ilia 
position becomes worse. The figures given in some of tho Resettlement' 
Reports roughly indicate that about 2/3 of the paliadars in dry tracts and 
1/2 in wet-land tiacts, are indebted; and their mortgago debts alone amount 
to about half tho value of all the lands held by them. The recent Census Re- 
port also raises a suggestive doubt whether the increase in tho number of 
absentee landlords and tenants is an indication of tho passing of tho land 
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from the hands of cultivating owners to non-agriculturist moneylenders. 
Wo hnro gnon nt the end a fen statements to substantiate the position we 
lime taken as regntdi. the causes of the indebtedness of tlie ryot. 

Qui stion 3. — Fin vncf — Luna Term Loons. — Unless measures are taken 
to reloise the lyot from hit indebtedness, the depressing atmosphere that at 
present exists in the tur.il areas mil continue-, and so long ns it lasts, there 
is no hope ot entrusting tho nveiage ryot with ideas ol better methods -of 
agriculture The co-operative movement cannot achieve much m the pro- 
usioii ol short-term iredit lor ngricnlttiie, while tho ijot is wilder subjection 
to the monos lender and iepa\s lie* prior debts fioni tho harvested inemn* . 
A he.iv ily indebted ryot Inis no tnlciost in bis land ns he is not sure whether 
the land wilt stay with him. The email mu mo of the holdings and the 
heaviness of the debt prevent the easy redemption of the ryot from his prior 
debts o\ecpt by ptoviding him with loans for periods extending at least to 
•10 years if not more and at a late or interest not exceeding 7 per tent. Land 
mortgage banks cannot give these facilities to the ryot without State aid and 
the State is bound to help him ns it wakes a major part of its reienue from 
the land. Wo tneretore suggest the following iorms of State aid for the 
suecP'Sful working of mortgage banks:— 

(1) The Trio - 1 Act should he amended permitting the investment of 

Trust Funds j n debentures. 

(2) The State should also invest in the mortgage hanks monies lying 

in deposit with it nt little or no interest. 

(8) The tut 'list on the debentures should he guaranteed by the State 
till they become popular in the market. 

{•!) The State should contribute to the east ol nn Inspector for inspect- 
ing anil vnluating lands ami assessing the credit of borrowers. 

(5) Tho right of summary recovery should bo given to the mortgage 
batik. 

In tins eonnelioii svo would point out that the existing mortgage banks 
liato failed to utilise the loan of two lakhs allotted by the Government for 
such banks. Any scheme to he t.ucee«sful should provide for a oenlial 
organisation to issue the debentures, and primary banks at tho bottom to 
issue tho loans. Wo consider that the existing Central and Provincial Batiks 
nro -eminently fitted to undertake mortgage banking ns they already com- 
mand sufficient influence and confidence among tho public. 

Jn addition to loans given for removal of prior indebtedness, the moilgngo 
hanks should also lend for productive improvements ns sinking welts, and 
for the purchase of now lands for converting uneconomic into economic hold- 
ing. The issue ot tuo-uri loans through tb£- Government agency tins not been 
a suecess and the Allotment under the same may be handed over to co-opera- 
tive banks. 

We do not consider that any special mid far-reaching legislation is neces- 
sary to totally prohibit the mortgage or sate of laud. But the object of a 
co-operntn o society to redeem a rj ot from his indebtedness n ill bo frustrated 
if a member is free to re-mortgngo the land, which lias been first mortgaged 
to the society. Legislation may help in restricting such re-mortgaging of 
•land, 

QuisnoNb 2 and 28. — EnrctTiov; Aonrcci.Tonir. and Gt vinu..— Along- 
side with the development of mortgage banking, provision should be 
made foi the general nnd technical education of the ijot. Ex- 
cepting tho co-operative officer none others have the nid of volun- 
tary agencies to assist them in their work. The field staff of the 
Agricultural, Irrigation, Revenue, Forest. Labour, Local Self-Govern- 
ment nnd Education Departments have no local organisation through 
which they can propagate sound ideas of economic nnd soeinl wel- 
fare. Xo department can really hope to educate the* ryot without the aid of 
voluntary agencies. In a country like India where tho ryot is generally illi- 
•ternte, nnd ignorant of now ideas nnd methods of ngncuttural improvement, 
the temptation is naturally to administer institutions of rural life lor him. 
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An attempt should earnest !y ho made to build up national lilo through tho 
self-exertions of tho communities themselves. Further tho education of tho 
adult lias a psychological method of its own quite different from that follow- 
ed in practice lor youths. Adults cannot bo forced to learn and consequently 
any system of education lor them should lime its origin in awakening tlioir 
desiio to improve themselves. And this an nkeiiiuent _ lias to oomo thiough 
non-official propaganda. It should also bn homo m mind that ceitain type® 
ot work do not lend themselves to being nndei token by a Stalo stall, ac 
public expense. For, tho greater the number of organisations, the larger 
too will ho the administrative and supervising staff, so much so that the 
whole of the tax-payers' money and oven more will be required to pay their 
salaries and allowances. Wlienovei propaganda of any now idea, organisa- 
tion of men for joint effort, nssist.uico foi tho administrative work of loeal 
institutions and supervision over them have to he undertaken, tho non- 
official agency is the best suited for llio work. The State departments may 
appoint oxpejts to advise _ and generally supervise the work of the several 
oignnisntions, tho Universities may supply’ t mined men, and the State and 
the local bodies mny givo grnnts-m-nid, according to the nature and quality 
ol tho work, thus enconinging voluntary non-official effort. 

Wo would divide the work in each rural area under two heads —(a) Pro- 
motion ot the economic interests of agriculturists and sninll industrialists 
and (b) Promotion of the physical, educational and social welfaie of the 
rural population and the supervision over tliO'O rural institutions as pnn- 
clmyats and village courts which cannot bo organised on a voluntary’ basis 
but requite certain legal powers for their administration. A tnlnk should 
bo the area ol jurisdiction of these bodies though there is nothing to pro- 
vent a sinnllei jurisdiction where human material is nvnilnblo. For instance, 
a rural bigli school or a rural eollego may form the nucleus for organising n 
non-official agency for rural welfare woik Adult educational work and 
mini library service might form tho functions of these bodies. Membership 
should bo throw n open to all on a subscription basis, and teachers, lecturers, 
and representatives of co-operative unions and societies and village pnn- 
chaynt-s might be given lenrrsentation in the executive. Tho officers and 
their subordinates of the Education, Health, Labour and Local Folf-Govem- 
ment Dopnitnmnts roiglit nbo bo ox-offieio members. 

Any bolieme or adult education should take note of tho deficiencies in tho 
character of the inral ryot arid his unprepnrodnc*s for the present ago of 
international ton mem). Whatever lessons will impart to the rural inlnd the 
spirit of ontorpi ho and tho desiro for joint effort, w-ill arouse its conscious- 
ness and sell-respect and put it in possession of tho necessary’ knowledge re- 
quired under modern conditions of political and economic life, should have a 
duo place in the curriculum of studies. The University should dmw up a 
rough outline syllabus with the nbovo-montioued put poses in view. It Ghould 
maintain an Extension Seel ion whose functions shall bo to train tenebers 
from among the elaff of high schools and colleges and honorary workers, for 
undertaking the education of adults in rnrnl mo, as. Tho Stale should make 
n capital giant to tho University for tho establishment of the Extension 
Section nnd obo an annual recurring grant of 1/8 of tho total expenses incur- 
red in tunning adult educational couties, Another 1/3 should bo contributed 
by the Local Hoards and tho balance raised through looal subscriptions from 
individuals, oo-opri alive societies nnd village panchnynts. As visual instruc- 
tion in of tho essence of adult education in an illiterate country’, tho State 
should make n contribution at the slnrl towards magic lantern and cinema 
accessories. Grant" should also bo mndo for mini libraries, the contribution 
being 1/3 each, ft om tho State, tho Local Hoards and the local (wsocintions. 
Wo do not want to foresee what, developments the-e associations will take in 
tlio course ot time. They will no doubt bo of great liolp to educate the 
village penohnyot nnd villngo courts. They will attend to tho physical, social 
and educational interests of tho rural people. They may develop an atmos- 
phere for the growth of folk. oMiools for tho education of tho ryots in a 
liberal culture nnd n wide outlook, We mo confident that when omc these 
grnnts nro given bv tho Slnlo nnd local bodies, non-official effort will amply 
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come forth to organise ndult educational work. When a sufficient number of 
these associations is formed, we can hope to co-ordinate then activities 
through district and provincial associations which will do their work con- 
jointly with the University Extension Section. 

While the establishment of a closer connection between high schools and 
co'leges and the ryots will no doubt react on the school and enrich the local 
know ledge and expel lenco of the staff, the curriculum in the Itigh schools 
can be so modelled as to create an agncultuial outlook in the students and 
attiact their patents to imbibe new ideas of agricultural improvements. 
Lesions on civi<S3, geography and liistoiy can be so taught in the higher 
classes as to mstiuct the student in the economic nealtli of his area and 
methods of developing it. Demonstration plots may be introduced with a 
view to tram the students m pmctical agriculture, and through them to 
stimulate their patents to adopt better methods ot agriculture. But all these 
reforms mean the training ot teachers fiom the point of view of ruial re- 
constiuction, and contributions hy the State for the administiation of de- 
monstration plots and the maintenance of a teacher in agriculture. 

Qvestiox 3. — DiMOXSinmox an*d Phopaganda. — The second organisation 
necessaiy for promoting the economic interests of the people of an area is- 
the Taluk Development Association. Its objects should be those mentioned’ 
in the bye-laws ot such associations in the Bombay Piesidencv. Tfieie is no 
need so tar ns this Presidency is concerned (and no use too) to multiply 
agencies tor this bind ot work, and the existing Local or Supervising Unions 
may perform all the functions of n Development Association. These unions 
should not be constituted for small areas solely with the view of exetcising 
a mere supervision of the accounts of a few good, bad, and indifferent co- 
operative societies. With all the good intentions ot the Development Minis- 
ter to bring together the Co-operative and Agricultural Depaitments and 
utilise co-operative societies for the spiead of agricultural improvements, 
the achievement has been negligibly small owing to two causes. The one is 
the inherent weakness of Local Unions, and the second is the absence of 
any defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers. We piopose 
tlierefoie two remedies, vis., (11 that the constitution of Local Unions should 
be so bioadcued as to permit the inclusion of individuals interested in agri- 
cultural development and (2) that there should be a single oflieei who com- 
bines in himself both the duties of furthering co-operntion and introducing 
nnproi ed agricultural methods. Wo will deal later with item 2. The Local 
Union so constituted will consider schemes or organising societies for financ- 
ing agriculture, increasing the production and maiketing the produce. It 
mil oiganise labour societies for undertaking bund and roads w oiks. . It 
will maintain a Demonstrator and a field man. It vs ill open demonstration 
plots for propagating improved methods. It will arrange tor agricultural 
excursions for intei change of ideas among ngiiculturists of different tracts. 
If will maiutain a Supervisor tor the primary audit of accounts of co-opera- 
tive sooieties. The Demonstrators should he those trained in rural economics, 
co-operation and banking. They will be the paid propagandists of the Local 
Union tor organising the ryots on the co-operative basis foi alt puisuits con- 
nected with agriculture. The funds of the Local Union will be derived from 
the contubutions fiom co-operative societies, grants made by the State and 
local bodies tor propaganda thiougli shows, fairs, exhibitions, conferences 
and excutsions, and for tlio maintenance of demonstrators and fieldmen, 
and subscriptions raised fiom individuals. 

We wouid also propose that those sections ot the Agricultural and Indus- 
tries Departments which hove to popularise a knowledge of improvements 
and organist the ryots for agriculture and small mdustues should be amal- 
gamated with the Co-operative Depaitment. We lecognised that the research 
and educational sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an 
Agricultural Diicctoi. But the work of popularising improved methods in 
rvotvvau nieab cannot be divorced fiom that of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment. We lecognise that the leseaich and educational sections and the 
piomotion cf large mdustiinl concerns should be under the Industries De- 
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oartment. But ilio organisation and m iv.i! of small rural inmi*-! i ics cannot 
bo divorced Jrom tho w ork oi the Co-opctOtivc Department. We would 
therefore propu«e that the nogistiar should hate two vtpirK under him, 
one an AgtitnUni ll Organiser end tlu other an Industrial Oigani'-er- llw 
Depnfv Registrar* should ho l’niv«*iMt\ tie it ttt Rural tkonomus, trained iu 
the College of Agriculture. They slumirl he assisted in each district l.v » 
higher grade stall. one en< h tect titled iron] the Agricultural mid Industrial 
' Departments. 'Die Demonstrators appointed m the Lot .d Unions will work, 
under the supervision of the ngriculuiin! staff. Where Local Unions cannot 
commend sufficient human rc sources for the sptend ot agricultural wipro'C- 
Mcnt*;, the Rc motistrators will of cottr-e work tindci the agncnltmal higher 
grade office. - in thi district. A scheme like the proposed one alone vill It ti- 
luatc the tnlrodmiion of improved methods of apncnltme tlnongh the co- 
operative agency and hat mortise the work id the three Departments of Co- 
operation, Agriculture and Industrie-,. Die scheme *«ho recognises the plme 
ot the voluntary agency ami the cxpirt in agruultutal piopapniide. W’e 
would hire to add that the ic-organised dcpartii'i lit should nlv 0 he chniged 
with the dntj c*j lmthering co-operative mntkennp. 

QfisTtov K, — •] nutc.ATtON. — WitH the starting of Irrigation Ponth.iyr.tt 
under the pie-ent Jnigation Hill, the icgnlation of :h«« distnhution of 
water in channel tracts will no dnuht he facilitated for tin* lx nrlit of the ryot. 

The* recent condition of r hnnuels and huuth in the Tnnjoro and Trirhinopoly dis- 
tricts aitet It'S! floods has Henris demonstrated the utter futility ot e':p l- \ t- 
ing their repaii *■ and joncwnls solely with tin aid of c departmental staff. 
Even in no* mol time tin re is nu*”h d< lay in the repair ot .'Injur friinitwin 
Woiks. AVc would ptel^i die handing over of contract works r< g.mling 
hmirJr. ihnuneli and major tnnl.s to Co-tpcrmive I. ah' tit t ni«-ii* • *‘d *<t 

ii.it ut-tvlfu c and labourer-*. It has lw«*n proud lujmd doubt by tho (,*<• < po:n- 
titc Hednmatioii houetics forrmd r< cciitlv for* the clenfulice of s,Jt ih.it 
c.irfh*i orl.*, can ha evi-f uted ocmiuiiucaHy through the co-opci ativc oigaiiisn- 
tion. We lake have to mention hete that unless there i* n tiiufoi in policy 
follow el 1 y the Cooperative and Impawn Departments, the promotion ol 
Labour TTuimt Is next to impossible. Co-operator*! have nho been < omplAir- 
ing about the bud condition of Minor Img.tfion tank-. The Xoitli Arsot 
District Conference Jins been annually parsing n re nlntion urging o>j fho 
fJoreraniint to undci tal:c> lepnir ol tnnks. It line been found by esporh u<e 
that the execution of contracts for mnioi tanks might be handed over to 
tillage pantbayaU. This policy, if Meadily pursued, will to some extent, 
relieve tin* irrigation diffitnlties «t tin* ryots, Tlie in emotion ot L.u.cmr 
Dniotie and the* liardmg ovei oi contracts to Uk-m will cpni'kon tin* rc-tort- 
tnai of tanks and make it possible to maintain them in good order. 

The third prtmosnl wo would make for fho improvement of mipatttn in rtiy 
tracts is the sinking of well- mid the supply of power facilities mt the un- 
guium ol a ops from the wells, ft is not’ fair to throw on the ryot the 
i, spoii'Ab’lily of finding out suitable places for the digging of wells. Die 
(Joverntmmt should «lo the boring work free of eo>t. (ind well*, being prop e» 
ti\e work* m meav subject to searcify of water, there is nothing wrong in 
tho extra expenditure being jiicuncd by fho Sstnio. When rcr po*-tb!e, 
inf gation k *icth e for dipping wo! I* nlumld he promoted and *h> - icr'oci 
loan*: distributed through them with a view to lirtte fho work* carried cut 
promptly and cheaply. The imuranse of mips lias hwin auggc-lcd n° a 
i.ierhml oi helping the ryot to fide over lean years but fho uneconomic chniac. 
ter of the holding*, and the large rhlcs of failure ot erojw will hardly attract 
any institution to undertake the work. Finally wo would .suggest flmt a 
largo miration jolicy* m relation to agricultural development resit, rutin ly 
in the transference, of inigaflon as n r<** freed *ubjeet to the pot (folio *,{ the 
Devi icipmeut Minister, 

Qei.sTiov 2ff.”<VomtAnoN,— At the onisH we would sfate that in tho 
present condition o! the country we ought not to expect mral co-eppintire 
*otiohV= <o conduct banking and trade unaided by cential institutions. If 
the idea oi working from the bottom if taken to mean that Email imti* 
•intions f-liould reive tho njsmiiHuriet to obtain credit, to purchase jointly, ' 
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to convert raw produce into finished produce and market them profitably, 
the co-operative movement will only miserably fail. Capital has to, be raised 
through Central Banks. Joint, puichaso and sale havo to be developed by 
Central Unions. Neither will it be possible to expect the cential societies 
to work aj exclusively federated institutions, for they will require influ- 
ential individuals to give the necessary direction and leadership. "What is 
far more important than the policy of working from the bottom is tho right 
attitude of mind to edueate the rural people to run their co-operative banks 
and trading concerns. The Trading Unions have failed in thiB Presidency 
for want of necessary stimulus from tho centre to puichaso economically and 
to push the sales quickly. The Triplicano Stores is a success in the Madras 
City, because it works from the centio through a system of branches, with- 
out, on the othei hand, forming divisional independent stores which might 
not be abL* to beat down competition by themselves. Tlie Bombay Provin- 
cial Co-opeintive Bank does successful business through the shops attached 
to its branches in oil-cakes and chemical manures and in the produco of 
members which it would not have been able to achieve if the work had 
been left in the hands of local societies. The second point we would urge on 
the Commission for the promotion of joint purchase and sale is tho due recog- 
nition by the State of the place of voluntary agencies in conducting propa- 
ganda. Intense propaganda is very necessary, particularly in an illiterate 
country wh-.re tho ryots aie not enlightened enough to understand their needs 
and combine for their satisfaction. Tho State can help this propaganda 
better by file grant of subsidy than by directly undertaking it. Wlioro a 
production and sale society is formed for making manures, converting giound- 
nut 01 sugmeane into finished produco and selling these things, intense 
piopagando have to be undertaken not merely by a Bocal Union, hut by a 
district co-opcrntivo agenoy. Thirdly, the central societies engaged m 
banking, production or sale, require expert management. We would there- 
fore propose that tho University should institute two special applied couises 
in crop-hnance and trade. The existing College of Commerce should insti- 
tute an advanced couise in Co-operaive Bonking and nrwnunts lor the 
students who pass in tho applied courses. Fourthly, the Stnte should ginnt 
loans nt low rates ot interest for tho purchase of plant and machinery and 
tho building of godown. lastly, it should discourage as well tlie export of 
bone and fish manures and oil-cakes in the interest of promoting a forward 
manorial polioy in the presidency. 

Questions 18 and 22. — Impbovevient or Rubai. Laboub. — Labour Socie- 
ties . — It is one of those anomalies of the present administration that Labour 
should be a Reserved subject, while Agriculture, Co-operation and Industries 
are Transferred subjects. The District Labour Officer is not under the con- 
trol of the Co-operative Department, while he is in charge of a large number 
of Co-operative Societies. Tho problems of rural labour oro so olosely con- 
nected with tlioie of tho agriculturists that a separation of these two sub- 
jects under two independent departments will result in a fniluie to look at 
agiicultuial questions as a whole. Is it tho object of the Government to 
put all Iahoureis belonging to the backward classes under one department, 
and caste labourers under another P How can it ho that Labour .Unions 
should be under the supervision of tho co-operative department, while lease 
societies are under that of Labour? Wo consider that it will be conducive 
to best results if tlie Labour Officers in tho districts were transferred to the 
new propo-ed Development Department. In this connection we would point 
out that a largo number of societies for the backward classes is supervised 
by Local Unions composed of. agricultural credit societies. . These require 
intense supervision of a special typo, os they consist of illiterate mem- 
bers. The Maclagan Committeo recommended to Government that, they 
should make a special contribution for the clerical work of these societies 
But tho Government is not making any grant to a majority of unions for 
undertaking this work except in a few nioas of the Madras City. Such 
giants are absolutely necessity m the interest of imjnoving tlie coudition 
of tlie backward classes. We would also point out that it is not wise to start 
independent credit societies fo- field labourers. Of couiso thoie may bo 
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exceptions in places where the people are so caste-ridden ns to exclude tins 
class from membership. As has been mentioned already, any work oi organis- 
ing adults for purposes of social welfare or the conduct of business, will bo 
successful only when promoted through voluntary agencies. The Labour Do 
pnrtment feols tho need os much for honorary workers ns the Co-opcintivo 
Department, Wo could suggest that the work of organising field. labourer 
for their economic betterment and educating thorn in habits of thrifts and a 
higher stondnul of life, should be handed over to non-oflieinl agencies such a* 
Social Service Leagues, the Y. Jr. C A , the Spirants of India Society, and 
Local Co-operative Unions. 

In addition to the permanent reforms required in tho department and 
a change in its outlook for enlisting the co-operation of solnntorj agencies 
for wide piopnganda work, certain other faculties are also required flora 
tho State for tho impiovemont ot labour conditions. Co-operative societies 
which obtain leases of lands fiom lnndloids and sublet them to labourers to 
improve their economic status. But if a loose socioty is to help labour in 
all ways for introducing agricultural improvomonts, bettering housing con- 
ditions. supplying work to them round tho yonr ? training them in habits 
of thrift, and in raising tho lovel of their education and culture, it bliould 
have an expert paid Secietnrj, who takes a good deal of intereot n. the 
w oik* Colonisation of cultivable nieob luv- also been utnlei taken In the 
Labour Department and this is a little more difficult to tackle. The 
light typo of colonists liab to lie selected and the State hnb to give loans 
for long periods extending to 30 or -10 years at an economic rnte of interest 
ior icelniming lands, digging cells, and building fnitn houses. More tlinn 
all these inoilities, the colony bhould have tho iortnne of golfing tho services 
of an efficient paid secretary as m tho enso ot lease boeielies. The pioblein 
of finding workers can bo settled satisfactorily, only when tho Uuhorsity 
institutes specinl courses in problems of rural labour, along with rural eco- 
nomics. Such men should ho selected and given a short training in the 
spread of mipimcd methods ol agriculture. 

Question 22. — Co-Opebation. — Oencial. — We have answered all tho 
questions adverted to nlicad.v in tho belief that co-opeintion is the one 
and onlv method for tho development of tho agricultural industry. Rnisiug 
of credit, joint purchase of ngricultm nl and domestic requirements, joint 
sale of agricultural produce, aftoi eon vei ting them into finished ones whero- 
ever necessary, and tho utilisation of the produce for other industries, all 
these can bo economically and efficiently performed by tho co-operative 
method in ryotwiiri mens. Even other efforts for mciwiring ngricultmal 
production ap suggested in the Questionnaire should ho undertaken on the 
co-opeiativa basis. "When writing on this subject wo would like to rofer to 
the possibilities ot an economic supply of firowood in rural and urban areas 
through tho co operative ngoney. Wood-outtors’ societies can ho formed f n 
undertaking fuel contracts from tho Forest Department. Tho policy of pro- 
moting such societies will of course bo possible only with tho honrty co-opera- 
tion of the Foic3t Department. {Vide question 10- b). 

(b) ’(»' Excessive fragmentation is undoubtedly a source of making thorn 
uneconomic. Any attempt to prevent such fragmentation thiowgh legislation 
by altering the Law of Succession or Partition will lie seriously resented 
and is impracticable. A voluntary scheme of consolidation on the lines adopted 
by Mr. Calvert in tho Punjab may bo tried in Madras also. 

(c) Wo do not consider that any activity should ho furthered through co- 
operative organisations with tho nid of legal power for coercing tho unwilling. 
When such a slago is leached, tho concerned woik should bo rather handed 
over to administrative bodies ns Local Bonids and panelwyats which aie 
invested with legal powers in tlia interest of civic rural welfaie, Tho voluntary 
basis of eo-oporalion should never bo lost sight of. 

Question 25.— -Wia.T.«in ok Buiut, Poputation. — (a) Finally wo would 
add that tho pioblom of rural wcltaie is closely hound up with that of pro- 
hibiting drink in rural mens. Certain agricultural coimnunitri- ns the Knllars, 
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Padnyachis, and Goundars, and mainly the field labourcis are addicted to the 
drink habit and we can hardly expect one part of Government to preach 
a"Oin«t drink while another part is interested in maintaining a -sufficient Virile 
revenue. Unless the State adopts a forward policy in this matter, any schemes 
of social and economio welfare hare seldom got any chances of success. 

We summarise below the reforms suggested by us for improving the econo- 
mic and social conditions of the rural population: — 

(i) The rc-orgamsation of the departments connected with agricul- 
ture and labour. 

(ill Grants to voluntary agencies from the State and local bodies for 
organisation, education and propaganda. 

(m) Scope for the educated classes to come into the co-operative move- 
ment and work for the masses, by a broadening of the consti- 
tution of Central Co-operative Societies. 
liv) Training of candidates in the University, the agricultural 
college and college of commerce for employment in co-operative 
banking, trading and labour societies. 

(v) The stimulation of co-operative business, credit and non-credit, 
through central agencies ns Central Banks. 

(in) State aid for mortgage banks and industrial and marketing con- 
cerns; Prevention of export of manures by the State. 

(«ti) Legislation to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already mortgaged 
to oo-operative societies. 

(uni) A sehemo of adult education and promotion of rural welfare 
through non-officml agencies assisted by the University and the 
Local Boards. Giving a rural bias to the curriculum of studies 
in rural high schools, and 

(ix) Handing over of minor-irrigation works to village panchayats and 
promotion of Labour Unions and Irrigation Societies for under- 
tak.ng bund nnd Toad works, channel and tank repairs, and the 
sinking of wells. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas ajid Mr. K. G. Sivaswami. 

Oral Evidence. 

16490. The Chairman: Mr. llamdas, you are President and Mr. Siva- 
swami, you are Secretary, of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union P — 
Yes. 

16491. Mr. llamdas, perhaps you mil answer the questions and of course 
it is tor the Secretary whose name is on our leport as one of the witnesses, 
if he does not agree with anything that you say, to let me know so that the 
matter may be recorded. Would you at the outset care to make any state- 
ment of a general character or shall I ask you one or two questions? We 
have your note of evidence before us? — I would prefer to answer questions. 

. 16492. Perhaps you will toll us, just to clear the ground, the constitution 
of your Union ? — Our Union consists of representatives of local unions in the 
Presidency and also of urban banks and a few individuals who are taken as 
honorary members. We lnve what ate called local unions in this Presidency; 
there are about 300 of them. We have got our general body consisting mostly 
of the representatives of the unions. 

16493. Supervising Unions? — Yes. 

16494. Have you representatives of the District Federations? — They are 
very recently formed and we have not made provision for them yet, though 
seven or eight of them have applied for affiliation. 

1649.). Have you got representatives of all the Supervising Unions? — About 
half of them; about 160 or 160 out of 300. 

16496. Th« others aro not represented? — No; the reason is one part of the 
country consisting of 13 districts has another Federation, I mean, the Telugu 
districts have their own Provincial Union. It is leally not a Provincial 
Union because it is not for the whole Province. 

16497. You aro a sectional union in the sense that you only speak for the 
remainder? — No; that is not so, because we have got affiliation of some 
unions and Central Banks in that part of the country also. Tire bye-laws 
permit our operating over the whole Province. Our idea is to have sectional 
Unions for different language areas, Tamil, Telugu and so on, but the 
Madras Union should be the real Provincial Union. 

16493. You are super-imposed above them? — Yes, we call them Divisional 
Unions. 

16499. You will not have achieved your full ambition until you have re- 
presentatives fiom all Supervising Unions? — Well, not fnlly. 

16500. You wish to have representatives from those other Supervising 
Unions? — Yes, and we are rapidly getting them. 

16501. That is the constitution of your body. How many members does 
that provide yju with? — One hundred and fifty unions with one representa- 
tive each, 70 urban hanks, 20 honorary members, and 22 Central Banks. 

16502. That is 262? — The honorary members are not members with full 
rights; they have no right to vote at the meetings of the general body; they 
can be represented on the governing body and vote at meetings of the gov- 
erning body. 

16503. That is a large gathering?— Yes. We have an annual meeting at 
which most of them aie present. 

16504. How do you elect the committee? — President, Vice-President and 
Secretaries aro elected by the general body, and there is also an Advisory 
Boar.d of 22 elected by the general body who elect the rest of the members. 

16505. That is the Advisory Board? — Yes. ’ 

16506. Have they the power to nominate other 'members outside > the 
union? — No. They elect four representatives, and they and the Secretaries, 
President and Vice-President form the committee. , 
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16507. Would you describe tlie status and function of your Union? Are 
you an official body? — No. Wo are an incorporated body. 

16503. Toil aro not an official body; you are a corporation? — Tes. 

16509. What is your function? — Propaganda, co-operative education, 

supervision. 

16510. Suparvi/ ion over whatP — Over all the co-oporativo organisations 
m tbo Province, the local unions spoeially of which we consist, and District 
Federations. 

16*511 What about the banks? — Wc have not much supervision over the 
banks. They me leprosonted on our body, wo take advice from them and 
no sec how the financing is going on and how the societies get the money. 

16512. Would the banks welcome your advice?— Sometimes they do. 

16513. But you do not offer it? — No. 

16514. Do you pnj great attention to the working of these banks? — We 
do pay attention. 

16515. Wbat do you think of tho services rondorccf to the movemont, first, 
by the nine control banks? — We hnve nearly 32 central banlcs now. 

16516. What flo you think of the services rendered by those 32 banks?— 
They nre rcndei ing good services ; tlie total capital of all tho banks is about 
5| croros. 

16517. Do you think thoy are providing you with capital at as low a rate 
of interest ns is compatible with good management? — 1 should think so. 

16518. Do you speak from conviction born of close personal investigation 
or from general impression? — Not from a general impression; I am also Pre- 
sident of the Provincial Bank and I know tbo working of tho banks very 
closely. 

16519. You aro the President of tho Provincial Bank? — Yes, the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank. 

16520. I do not know what bank it is? — It is called the Madras Urban 
Central Bank Ltd. 

1C621. So you can toll all about that bank? — Yes. 

16522. At what rate aro you borrowing from that bank? — We were borrow- 
ing at 6i per cent. ; wo liavo now reduced it to 4 to 4} per cent. 

16523. You were borrowing at 6} per cent. Can you get new money at 
4 and 4i per cent.? — Yes, and even that wo are lefusing. 

16524. When you wore paying 6i, nt wliat rate wore you lending? — We 
weio lending at 7i per cent. It lias now been reduced to 7 per cent. 

16525. You aro now paying 2 to 2J per cent, less in interest for the money 
you borrow. At wlini rate aro you lendingP — 7 per cent. 

16526. Presumably, if you were solvent wlion you were borrowing at 6} 
per cent, and lending nt 7i per cent., you aro now making a considerable 
profit. — No, we nre not, for tho reason that all our monoy is not absorbed ; a 
veiy large portion of it is invested at a very low rate of interest. 

16527. The movement is over-capitalised P — Wo have an effective invest- 
ment of only 50 iakh& in tlie movemont. 

16528. Wliero is the balance? — Invested in othor banks, Government paper 
and so on. 

16529. What is the average rate of inteiest you aro getting from your 
investments outside for such money ns is lent to cultivators through primnry 
socioties P— Some of it we have lent at oven so low a rate ns 2J per cent.; 
blit it goes up to 5 per cent. ; it does not go above 6 por cent. 

16530. Some at short call? — Yes. Decently we have arranged with the 
Calcutta Provincial Bank to lend at 6 per cent, for 3 years. 

16531. We havo not the accounts of your bank or any of tbo other banks 
belore us at tho mome'nt, but I should like your opinion os to whothei you 
can piovide money to the primary societies nt a lowor rate of interest than 
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7 per cent., consistent of couiso with sound finance? — It depends upon the 
volumo of our transactions. Ii at a lower rate wo get a larger volumo of 
transactions, of course it would bo more profitable than a smaller volumo of 
transactions at a higher rate of interest. At present business, ib very slack, 
and I do not know whether it would pay to lower tbo rate of interest. 

1C532. You have raised your margin, on your own showing, from l per 
cent, to 3 per cent.? — Yes, but more than half ib not invested oftcctively. I 
would add one woid. The lending at a lower rate of interest will not . by 
itself lead to the absorption ot our capital, for tlio reason that the indivi- 
dual borrowing power of individuals and societies is very small. I do not 
think the difference in the rate of interest will make any difference ns to in- 
ducing people to borrow largely unless the individual boi rowing limit is 
raised considerably, ns I suggest it should be. The low rnto of interest will 
not induce pcoplo to borrow. 

16533. Do you think if you and I walked into a typical villngo and you 
offered your money at 7 per coni, interest and I at 6 per cent, that they 
would take yuur money in preference to mine? — Yes, they do, unless wo are 
working on the snmo principles of co-operation, bceanso onr conditions me 
moro favourable with regard to leeovery and other nmtteis. 

10631. Let me put it m nnothet wnyj 7s it tenlly your \iou tlmt the rate 
of interest at which you offer to lend money through the co-operative societies 
has very little effect upon the amount of loans tnlcon up by cultivators}* — 
Not much effect so long ns tlio borrow mg limit is very low', such ns Rb. 200 
or Its. 300. It will make a difference if tlio borrowing limit is very high. 

i8555. Have you anything to toll thp Commission about the woikmg of the 
land mortgago hanks? — Yes. At present wo have fivo banks in the Presidency. 
Thoy are prinuuy societies started by individuals living within a radius of 7 
miles. 

10630. They aie territorial banks? — Yes. Two or three only me func- 
tioning; the otheis are not, 

1G537. Tlio otliors are sleeping? — Yes, J think so. Government allotted 
tw'o lakhs in tlio Budget lost year, and 1 do not think any of it was taken. 
The allotment had to bo rointroduced in tlio next budget. The difficulty w ith 
those bnnks is they me not able to command confidence in the market nnd 
they will not bo able to issuo debentures unless they do so. The Registrar of 
the Co-opemtivo Societies has prohibited us from lending money upon the 
debentures issued by these banks, Ids own opinion boing that it is not quite 
safe to lend upon tlicso debentures. Jt is, therefore, hardly to bo expected 
that tho outside public will have any confidence in them. The second point 
is that the share capital that mi individual should take is fixed at one- 
eighth of the loan to he taken by him. Such a high peioentugo ns 12$ pie- 
vonts individuals from joining. Tlio third point is that tho highest borrow- 
ing limit is inilj Its. 1,000: that is hnully nttinetive. 

10538. Wo were told by another witness that that limit is only to be 
imposed so long ns tho movement is m tho experimental stage. Is that also 
your viow'P— Yes, hut even to begin with it ought to he something higher than 
that. 

16530. At wlmt rate are these land mortgage hanks borrowing their 
money? — -Thoy mo boirowing at 7 per cent, from outsiders nnd 0J per cent, 
fiom the Government. 

16540. And thoy are londing at what into? — ® ror cent. 

16541. Is it your view that they could not obtain their money more cheap- 
ly than Gi per cent.— Not il the primary bnnks raise tho debentures : but if 
a central ngoncy like our bank raised tho debentures we should certainly 
bo able to raiso money at 61 poi cent, or 6 per cent. 

10542. The primary hanks have not the snmo hold on the public? — No. 

10543. What is it that makes such an apparently attractive offer ns CJ 
and 7 per cent, on nfortgago unattractive in practice P— Because the money- 
lenders can lend at 8 or 9 per cent, in tho villages on mortgages. 
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10544. We sometimes s^c a phrn*-e “ adopting the indigenous system of 
banking to modern requirements Does that mean screwing up the rate 
of interest of modern banks a couple of points or what docs it mean exact- 
ly P — I do not know tv hat n at the back of it. 

15545 Do you know w hat thoso words mean at all? — 1 do not. 

1G54C. *' Adapting tkc indigenous system of banking to present day re- 
quirements " , what is the indigenous system of banking? — Tbe indigenous 
system of banking hero is ordinary monoylending; or differs very little from 

it. 

16517. 1 take it your hope would be, if the co-operative movement spread 
suiheiemlj. that you would so reduce tbe rates of interest enjoyed by the 
nnlmniy emninen ml moneylender that bis credit and en«h ri source*- -.ruld 
be available lor business through the land mortgago banks? — Yes, I do e\- 
pect thnt. 

155 IP, Thnt is vbat tbe ultimate effect of your mosement will be if it 
snceccds? — Yes; and 1 am told that in some pieces it has already had that 
etlect. 

15519. So thnt to that extent, you are adapting the indigenous system 
of banking to modern requ in merits? — Yes, in a sense. 

16550. But 1 do not get very much enlightenment from you as to what 
these people mean when they use that plirnse ‘the indigenous system'?— 
Moneylending by the pen ear is the only indigenous system; there is nally 
no scientific method of hanking at all. 

15551. It is just possible that some people who U'o the words do not them- 
selves understand them?— May not, 1 cannot speak for them, 

16553. I do not know whetkor yon heard the ovidcnce given before the 
Commission this morning? — No, 1 came nftcr lunch. 

10555. It it your view, ns representing the Union, that more mlcl.t lo 
done in the way of using the co-opcrativo organisation throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of propaganda and demonstration, and tho distribution 
•of seeds of better varieties, nnd ro on? — Yes, a great deal can bo done. 

15351,. A great deal more than is being dono?— Yes. 

16555. Is there thnt sympathetic nnd activo touch between the Agricul- 
tural Department and tho Co-operativo Deportment thnt there ought to he? 
— No, thnt is ono of my points m the memorandum. 

15555. Is it your idea that your own body might take a more activo part 
in extending tlio n'cfnlnes*. oi the co-operative movement? — We are anxious 
to do it, but wo nre handicapped for want of resources. 

16557. That brings mo to tho question of funds; Would you tell the 
Commission oxnctly what tho funds nt your disposn! nre? — So fai ns State 
aid iB concerned wo get nothing at all, except a grout of Its. 1,200 foT 
a training eloss in the city; that is tho only help we get. It is earmarked 
for tho purpose, and wo rpond it for thnt purpose. The only other ronreo 
of income is the contributions of those unions nnd central bankc. and the 
sale of our bulletins. Wo have an annual income of nbont Us. 10,000. 

1655S. That is not enough tor your purpose? — Not at nil. Wo arc making 
our Union livo more by selling our publications nt a higher cost and making 
something out of it. 

15559. You are trying to oko out n difficult existence by selling your 
literature nt higher rates than you would wish to do if you lied the funds? — 
Yes. 

155C0. To wlint souico do you look for an increase in your revenue? — Wo 
have n clnira on the State, in tlio first instance, probably for n larger grant 
as in tho case of Bombay. Secondly, when nil the unions nre affiliated to ub, 
we expect a larger income from them, because each union will contribute its 
share; so that with the increase in tbe affiliation fees, to nre bound to got 
a httlo more income. 
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16561. Has any suggestion ever been put forward for grouping tlio "Onions 
in various Presidencies aud Provinces as an All-Indin organisation, for the 
purpose of interchange of mtoiniatiou? — Yes, it has been put forward, 

16562. Have you an Atl-lndia oiganisation? — No. 

16503. Do you think it would bo a good thing to have it? — Yes. lhe 
Bon$>ay Institute asked our opinion about it, ana wo have supported the 
schome for an All-India Institute. 

lOoflf. On page 680, you summarise the reforms you suggest for improving 
the economic and social conditions of tho rural population: Your first 
suggestion i- “The re-oignnKation ot tho depaitmonts connected uith ngri- 
eultute and Inbout?" — And also Co-oporntion 

16563. Tlmt would be by nay of having a greater degieo ot co-ordination 
between those departments? — Yes. Wo want not merely co-ordination but 
nl -o amalgamation as tegnrds the piopagnnda woik. On page 67u, we hav» 
put our ideas in a short compass. I shall lead out from there. “ Wo would 
also piopoac that those sections of tho Agricultural and Industries Depart- 
ments which have to popularise a knowledge of improvements and organise 
the tyots lor ngncultuie and small industries should be amalgamated with 
the Co-operative Depot tment. Wo recogmso that the research ana educa- 
tional sections of the Agi (cultural Department should bo under an Agricul- 
tuial Diicctoi. But the work of popularising impiovcd methods in ryot- 
wnri nieni cannot bo divorced from that of the t’o-operatn e Department. 
We lecogniso that the research and oducationoi sections and the piomotion 
of largo industrial concerns should bo under tho Industries Department. But 
the organisation and revival Of small rm.il industries cannot be divorced 
from the work of the Co-operative Department. Wo would theiefore propose 
that the Registrar should hnvo two experts under him, one an Agileultuinl 
Organiser and tho othei an Industrial Organiser. The Doputy Registrars 
should be University men ill Rural Economics, trained in the College of 
Agriculture." That is the gibl of it. 

16366. That would bo nn organisation super-imposed upon the normal 
departmental work; you would not suggest any amalgamation of tho financial 
functions of these several departments? — Our idea is this : while the lesenrch 
and technical knowledge may bo left to tho departmental heads, the man 
who popularises these ideas must combiue in himself all tho functions; ho 
must be the oigamser, and tho developing nnd organising must bo in his 
own hands. 


16oG7. On page 630, under sub-hending (iii), you say.—" Scope for tho 
educated classes to come into the co-operative movement aud work for the 
masses, by a broadening of the constitution of Central Co-operntivo Socie- 
ties Is it really your mow that the educated classes will oome forward 
if they are given this opportunity ?— Yes, they will. Some of them nre al- 
ready there; hut I can say that if wo take the constitution of tho co-opera- 
tive movement, there is not much piovision for tho educated classes to come in 
Ot course, it is a pcrfootly logical idoa; if you tako tho local union, tho local 
union consists purely of the representatives oi societies, but if you want 
effective propaganda or effective supervision you do require tho co-operation 
of tho educated classes in tho uibnn localities in that area, but they cannot 
come in beoanso the union is purely of a federal type. If you tnke the next 
institution abovo it, tho District Federation, there nlso tho individual has no 
place; m fact, tho by-law lias been so framed that tho individual cannot have 
a largo place in it, If you take the Provincial Union, tho same is tho eonsti- 
tution, and unless these constitutions nie broadened, giving a largo place to 
the educated classes, it is not possible to expect effective propaganda nnd 
effective supervision in this country. 

'16563. If wo assiuno a typical rurnl'crcdit society, situated’ within lensoii- 
able and convenient distance of a largo urban centro, how would you suggest 
fitting in your educated three or four or half a dozen men into that society? 

Wliat place would you give them in the primary society? That is whore 
their assistance is needed? — Yes, and in the Supervising Unions nlso. 
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16 >09 Tn the primer? society, nould you brine them in as ordinary mem- 
heis- 1 — Yes, as honorary members. Jn some nay or other they must ho alien- 
e't to come m 

16570 I take it they nould take n fen- shares and come in? — Yes. But 
the difhcnlty will ho the territorial qualification. Supposing a man belong- 
ing to a paitioular village is a school-master or lawyer, living outside the 
area, he cannot he admitted as a member under the rules. 

16571. How about the villagers’ opinion on this point? Because, after 
all, that is the most impoitnnt matter of all. Would they welcome the pre- 
sence of the two or three or hnlf a dozen educated persons from the towns P — I 
should think so ; they wnnt guidance and assistance, nnd they would welcome 
them 

16372 You do not think they would he inclined to legard such invasion 
with some suspicion? — No. After nil, so far ns the men who conduct tho 
primary societies art concerned, wo ennnot say that in every village it is the 
lyot who does it; : t is done by the villago school-master or the ngent cf some 
landlord, and they linve no community of intci est with the agriculturists at 
all. 

16573. Those gcntlemon would stand to tho agriculturists in tho village 
vciy much ns the urban woll-uisher who would bo inclined to give liis services, 
tho only difference being that they me known personally to the lyots in the 
(list case, hut m tho second case they are not so u ell-known? — Yes, hut the 
latter would ho more useful having generally a wider civic outlook. 

16574. I observe that you suggest that State aid for mortgngo bonks should 
take the form both of guaranteeing the inteiest on mortgages and of an 
advance of capital? — -Yes. 

16575. Do you think thnt the guaranteeing by the Stato of the interest 
would overcome the public reluctance to lend money to the mortgngo banks ? 
—To some extent it would ; in fact, T find a passage ill the Mnclagnn Com- 
mittee's Report to this effect. 

16576. I suppose most or these land mortgage hanks are situated in more 
or less populous u’ighboui hoods, usually in country towns? — 4 of them are 
in rural areas nnd 1 is in Mangalore. 

16577. Let us take tlie one in Mnngnloro for tho moment; it is offering 
its debentures to the public at 7 poi cent,? — Yes. 

10578. Take the ordinary shopkeepei , wlio js making something out of his 
business ; I suppose he puts most of his surplus profits back into 
his business? — Yes. 

16579. That type of person does not lend money? — Not ordinaiilv. 

16380. Is theie much liquid capital in urban communities of that suit 
available fm mva'linent" — No, es^eptinc thp professional wonejlomlc’s: 
the merchants do not lend 

16381. Do the merchants hoard currency to any great extent? — Not ninny 
of them; very few. 

1C582, They lemvest thfir profits in their or n business? — Yes. 

16583. So thnt in the ordinary Indian town, there really is very little 
money nvailnblo for investment in this class of security from sources other 
Hun the oidinnrv moneylenders? — I should think so, unless these deben- 
ture^ nhich are floated by some of tlieso hanks are negotiable in the market 
as freely ns other securities so that they can get hack the money whenever 
they wnnt it. 

16584. That is why you suggest that they should be made trust securi- 
ties? — Yes, I am asking trust moneys to be invested also. 

16585, Sir Sanaa Sam' "When you talk of lending nnd borrowing, does it 
carry simple interest or compound interest? — Simple interest, so far ns tho 
Central Bank is concerned. 
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16586. Without any limit? Supposing you lend me a lakh of rupees at 
t} por cent., how would you recover the amount? — We have got the instal- 
ment system. 

16587. And supposing one instalment is not paid, will you not charge 
compound interest? — We do levy a penalty. . 

16588. What is your limit of compound interest, six-monthly or yearly? — 
Six-monthly penalty. 

16589. Yon know that the Govei nment inte ot 5 per cent, implies compound 
interest after six months 0 — Yes. 

16590. The Chan man 1 l should like to eleni up just one point. In the 
event of a particular borrower on mortgage tailing m part or in whole to 
pay his instalment, does it mean that the lender on that partienlar mortgage 
suffers to that extent? — x>o. 

16591. The absolute guarantee lor the capital is on that particular mort- 
gage? — Yes. 

16592. There is no collective security on a series of mortgage, but the bank 
pays the 7 per cent, and the capital is secured by the mortgage? — Yes. 

16593. So there is no anostion of any reduction in tho amount of interest 
paid, consequent upon the bank being in temporary difficulty, or anything of 
that sort? — No; we are only lending to tho extent of 60 per cent, of the 
value of tho property, and it is tnlly scorned. 

16594. Sir Thomas Middleton: Does tho Provincial Co-operative Union do 
a large amount of propagandist work? — Yes, a fairly large amount. 

16595. And advisory work? — Yes. 

16596. Which of these two classes of work do you give most attention top — 
Propaganda. 

16597. You say that your income is partly derived from affiliation fees? — 
Yes. 

16598. How is the affiliation fee settledP — Is it per head of memhoisliip 
ot the affiliated society or on tho turnover of tho affiliated society? — It is 
Rs. 5 for each of the local unions evoiy year, and for each .Central Bank it 
.depends on the working capital, not exceeding a maximum of Bs. 25. 

16599. It is a voriablo arrangement for different institutions? — Yes. 

16600. Have you much trouble in collecting the affiliation fees? — No. 

16601. Do they pay quite regulnrly? — Yes. 

16602. Yon have no cases of unions coming in for a few years and then 
dropping out? — No, it is veiy rare. We had such enses: now no lenlise the 
fees by the Y.P.P. system, wo send them one of our publications nnd realise 
the full amount. 

A very useful expedient. 

16603. Dr. Hydei : On page 673 you say, “ The high incidence of land ie\e- 
nuoin the deltaic areas of the Tanjoie district also operates as a causo for tho 
increase of indebtedness.” Are you thinking ot the incidence per acre? — Yes. 

1C604. Wliat is tho incidence por acre? — I have got a table hore which 
gives the details; the Resettlement Report for the Tnnj'ore distiict foi the 
year 1922 gives the rates, the Government hhts for every year and tho maigin 
.'left to the ryot. 

1C605. What is the rate per acre ? — For the first taram the Government rent 
is Rs. 16-10-0, and the margin left to the ryot is Rs. 31. For the second taram 
the Government rent is Rs. 14, and the margin left is Rs. 26. So it is ono- 
half practically. The Government rent comes to about 50 per cent, oi the net 
income of the ryot. 

16606. Are you thinking of the incidence per acre? I have a report before 
me which shows the incidence per aero for wot and dry lauds. The incidence 
per acre is Rs. 5 in Taujore distiict; it gives the figuies for a number of years 
■The incidence in the year 1909 was Rs. 5 per noreP— But the incidence is not 
that; it is Rs. 16-10-0 for first quality land. 
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16607. You me thinking of the first quality, and you have picked out 
Tnnjore, w hw e the incidence happens to be very lugh as eouipnred with the- 
othei districts, tiie Tanjoie distnct is a very rich district, but tho incidence in 
regard to otheis is Rs. o. Do you think that that amount is very high? — Yes. 

1GG0S. What is the .gross yield per acre 9 — May I point out that in the 
uiemoi anduin nesny “ the incidence of land revenue in deltaic aieas of Tanjoie 
district." We haie confined otn selves to that, and ue have not referred to all 
the distiicts. We know it is paiticulailv high in Tanjore. That is why we 
lias e put it like that. 

10609. Rut mj point is that that deltaic area of Tanjore is also seii rich? — 

Yes 

16610 If one were to coinpme laud levenuo to the total yield per acre, one 
would get an idea 9 — Yes, and hence we say it is high 

16611. Pioceedmg, you saj a little below that lieie tbeie is insufficient iain- 
fnll. Theu sou say that the prices of the commercial crops fell suddenly, 
ete. That might operate ns a cause 9 — Yes. 

1GG12. But how does this happen? Do both of them happen simultaneous- 
ly 9 — Sometimes they happen simultaneously and sometimes not. 

16613 Hoh 9 If there is n failure of tho rain, theic will not be so much 
produce and consequently tho fanner m Tanjore would not be in the expecta- 
tion of getting plenty. The puces would naturally use? — The conditions of 
the market do not depend meiely upon the local produce. 

16614 The local matkets. cential mnrkets and the ssorld market are all 
linkrd up togotliei, are they not. nowadays? — Yes. 

16616 I do not understand, if thoie is a failuie of the local liars est, liow 
the pi ice of the local crops goes down 9 — I will take a conciete example III 
parts of the Coimhatoie distiict, for tho past tsio or three years there hase- 
been no rams As a lesult, the ryots hni-e been suffering. At the same time, 
the fall ill the puce of turmeric, cotton, etc., has also affected the lyot. 

16616. On page 674 of your esidenee. you soy *' The State should also invest 
in the Mortgage Banks monies lying in deposit with it at little or no interest ’’ 
What monies aifi you referring to? — I am thinking of monies like the deposits 
with insurance companies. A lot of money is available like that and theie are 
also othei sources. In the Maolagan Committee lepoit they iefer to tho 
secuuty money tcndeied by Government seivants, etc. 

16617 You nre not thinking of the savings banks money, etc.? — No. 

16618 In item (4) you say that the Government should contribute to the 
cost of an Inspector for inspecting and mining lands and assessing the credit 
of borrow eis. Does this happen m other parts of the woild. that the State 
pars the climges of such an Inspector? — III fact it is non paying liy taking 
debeutuies of the existing primary mortgage hanks in this Presidency at half 
per cent. less. It is a contribution to tho cost of inspection. It seems to exist, 
because I have read that in many countries the cost of inspection is contributed 
to by the State. 

16G19. I think you aie invoking the principle of State aid; the principle 
of State aid is observed on the continent of Eui ope? — -Yes. 

I am not suie but so far as I remember the whole of this i« paid by 
the banks themselves. 

16620. Now I ask you to turn to page 680 where you say you would like the 
educated dosses to come into tho eo-operntiie movement; in answenng the 
Chairman you said that you would like to bioaden the loral franchise of 
primary societies? — Not of societies. Those societies aic business institutions. 
We mean the supervisoiv and propaganda bodies. 

16621. You are not referring to primary societies? — No, they can come into 
the societies by taking shares. 

10622. Aie these supei vising societies affiliated to your union? — Certainly. 
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16023. Wli.il number of sex iefirs would yon fis for supervising? — At present 
it Is something between 20 mid 30. It depends upon so many factors. For 
ii.Stnnee, J would Jmvo said nbont 15 societies two years ago when wo hnd no 
motor cats: but the interior is now opened up by motor cars; everything 
depend*- upon proper communion! ions and good roads. 

16624. In lcg.ud to the average number of societies allotted to a Super- 
vising Tnion. you say Xmtli Arcot 24, South Arcot 23, etc. Is not that too 
Intge a number? — No, I do not think 30 is too large n number. 

16623. You do not think 23 would be a infer number? — Anything between 
20 and 30 will do. 

10620. The liaja of Pailahmrih: Yonr work consists of propaganda and 
advne? — Yes. 

10027. May I know whether you approach the \illngor direct? — Sometimes 
wc go to societies themselves, and sometimes the unions may hold meetings of 
the general body. 

1062S. Are villngois invited to tho-e meetings? — Generally what we do it, 
we go and attend the genoial body meetings of the banks or unions where they 
all gather. 

10029. Practically everybody is interested in attending such meetings? — 
Stub of them ns take intcic«t do attend. 

10030. Bo you carry on yonr work in the vernacular? — Yes. 

16631. As icgnrds advice, what subjects do yon deni with? Do you deal 
with rhe- general prosperity of ngricultme or simply confine yourself to bank- 
ing? — Mostly co-operation. ’ 

10032. Bo you not extend co-operation to improvement of cultivation nr.d 
marketing? — Certainly, roinelimes we do, but very much with legard to tho 
way in which the working of tho society should be run. how to take loans, etc., 
end with regard to the monngonw nt of the society itseli. 

10033. You do not take up the general subject of pro-parity?— Wo do, but 
not to Mich a large extent ns to deserve any mention. 

36031. Taking such opportunities, do you nl=o talk to thirn about sanita- 
tion nnd education F— Yes 1 have been to the south recently, and I rpol.o 
nbont co-operative education. sanitation, rte. 

16033. S>r Joint g Mach'ttwa : Y cm me Chairman cf (lit Madras Ccntial 
Yrhui Bank I.d.?— Yes, 


lfWHL What is the administration of that bank? How arc its nffnira 
managed:— By a general body and by their icpie*<*ntativts. There is an 
cxwutne committeo consisting of the Prt skbrnt, Vicc-Pi trident nnd men 
other members elected by the board of management. Tho Board ot Bucctoia 
consists ot representatives ol each of the--e banks and five individual ■share- 
holder-. 


16037. A iiip board ?— Ye 1 -, oj about 80, 

16614. 27, r Clmtmnn : Is any -alary attached to the di»<<etor-hipf— Wo 
get a sitting fee oi Its. 10 per sitting mid our travelling allowance. 

16639. Mr Jtnnat Mtu-Kauta : The Boatd of Bircctoxs is 30 in number ? Ato 
• they rcspon-ible for the whole management of the bank?— Yes, 

16610. Where does the Registrar of Co-operatKe Societies come iuo— Ho 
docs tjoi como in nnywhote, except for tcudeung advice. 


ICfiJl. Dots ho tender advice of his own accord or on vour asking for it? - 
Sometimis this nnd sometimes that, ' b 


16612. Otherwise, you arc perfectly autonomous?— Yes. 

16613. You nroin «ueh a good position that jou enn boriow from tho public 
«t 4} por cent? — 1 per cent now, 1 

16644. What dividend do you pay?— Fixed statutory at 0 per cent. 

160*15 Limited to 9 per cent?— Ye*i. 


* 
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100 10. Could you lot us lime n balance slice! for last yc.tr? — Yos, no will 
< -oii(3 you one 

KMM7 That Imlnmo sheet N not audited by the elmrloml mcoiintBiitsP-— 
Ye,, it is. 

1601s That is done lij qualified auditors P— Yes. 

WOW You nro in (lie happy po-itwm of liming too innoli moms , i.r , joii 
do not know nlint to (lo w it It it? — Ye-.. 

lhOW Time jou considered tlio po-~Hidity of n Cent ml Oo-opei ative Cle.u- 
ing llnnlv for tlio whole of liidin v As mnu.t instances of diffeieiKi* in tlio Mijiply 
nml demand of moiu>,\ is cur according to seasons, it inns happen that while , 
Madras rejoin-, in an c si ess of rirhos, the other 1’roviiices will he glad to have 
the mlv milage of some of your surplus inoneyP — I was told the suhjei 1 was 
disouvod nt a mooting of the Prm incud Brinks ; but the idea was not npproietl 

lOO.'il There may he n ditlieully about the rates of interest ; fot instance. 
>on can luirrow ot 4 per cent . hut llnrinn would lime to pnj 7 ju i rent or P prr 
tent, hut whnt is sour 111(11“ IVr-on.dly T would favour that idea of an All- 
India hank 

lGffiJS I think it is more attractive than fi.isihlor — 1 also think «o 

ICG-Vt What is the lull* tint limits the wope for the eduentid t*Ja««e» to 
take nn inteicxt'— IMsuise these institutions nro on u lidemtrd si.de, with 
Hiltons i nusisl me of u presell t nti\ (s of satieties, the tillage society consisting 
of a few village people who wont Ioann and the ninnngenient ot the unions 
consisting of represent nines of tl|iw> bodies. JMinnted men e.nniot come m 
hy themselves; they inn timte in only through the (moieties (>i nernlly, the 
educated mini does mil join the society lierause theio is no nml lor him to join 
Utcr nil. only one inn tome in through the urban hank affiliated to the lor.il 
unions. 

Ififlll. Only one lepre entathef--Y*>*>, and that too is \ery difficult lictause 
lie iini't lmie the tcrritori.il residuiee iiualifiiatioii. We hni e a bye-law in the 
District I\ deration th.it only n ropre-ciitathe of flu* torsi onion should lie the 
Secretary So that restiict- the scope fur petting the best men for the District 
Pisler.it mu. l*oi 111‘tnnw*, if the Distiii l JVdv ration general body is j/eniiittcd 
to st'het any Sat rctnty it hkt . from the lneiubm, it may selrel a man who i« 

Mi the town, but tin* union imi't line tody on» rr present nt ue nml you linve 
only one union at the hcxdqunrti rs. So the elfert of that liye-lmv is thnt the 
town union repiesentami w ill Ixxenie the rr-nf'nin Seen t«r> i»f the lVderntion 
so long ns it lasts. Thnt will In* the elhtt of it 

lfiT.-i. Taking your mm* generally , t tind you liiy great emphe-is on ike 
raliio of mm-ofiinnl effort* in all progressive rural ivronstrintion? — We do 

KJbVJ May 1 nth yon whetlnr in general you notice liny ^ inti ease in tin 
desire among young Indians to devote their energio* to this line of rural and 
gruel'll mu ml uplift **■ — fVr. K i). .‘Jurt-ir.imij . As far as T Inve vren ] hay el now n 
many young men do take interest in tin* work. 1 am n tucnibi r of the Pen ants 
of India Porivty and we United some flood jeJief work in Tnujore and Tnrbi- 
impoly in 1U2t-2». We got any number of loud people to work for tiie-e 
thing*.. It is not even for .i short time, foi a month or two, hut for a year or 
more. Thirenrt* I’uifessors in some loliegos who do this woik. Thi'ii Hilary is 
fts. 100 m Ils, 160 a iitmith, but they have to meet their oiit-of-po<h< t expenses 
themselves when they take up soeinl work. 

10067. You really think tlioio is n marked impi ot ement with regard to 
interest in 1 orinl and rural m oust nut ion 9 — Thera is and it i- gi owing, 

WCV*. Prd/runi Ofinnvlrr ; With regard to Pit James 3In< Ivmtm'h ques- 
tion regarding :*on-offioinl assistance, nre you of opinion that the non-official 
helpc-i in this Presidency hate any practical experience on the ground floor of 
co-operative structure? — Some of them Intr. 

lOOVh Do they undei stand the in-operative movement nml jirinoiples? — 
They do. 
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10600, "Whore do they get training? — They ohsoive the societies working 
in thoir midst. In theso local unions a few get their training. 

100(31. Have you any system of propaganda? — Yes : no parcel out tho Presi- 
dency amongst onrselvos nnd our members go out regularly and wo have 
organised some lurnl training clashes where wo do somo work. 

10602. Do you concentrate in any particular centio or diffuse your acti- 
vities throughout the Presidency? — More or less diffused. 

1 000*1. No concentration P — Not much. 

10004. You willperlmps agroo with mo that co-operation is a form of solf- 
lielp and tho credit really in co-operative movement is character. Do you 
find any improvement in that direction? — There hns been since tho movement 
has started and it is greater now. 

10066. Now, can you tell us whether the co-opoiativc societies or yourself 
carry on effective educational work to educate the primary society which is 
the basis of the co-operative movement P — That is the weakest point in onr 
organisation. IVo have not been doing it satisfaeuu ily. 

IGoOfi. And jou tealisc that is a \or\ fundamental point V- 1 lealise 
that all onr difficulties are due to the want of cdm.ition in prinmrj societies. 

10007. You cannot possiblj hope to miso the stiuctmo of the co-operative 
organisation unless you have that basis righted? — T quite agree 

1000$. Turning to your idea of a mortgage hank, jou have, 1 understand, 
two land mortgage banks in this Piesidency? — Five. 

1CG69. Two working? — Yes, two working. 

J0G70. Now have yon followed the worktng of those two hanks’' — To some 
extent, yes. 

I0G71. Their Minx*., suggests further extension?- I do not think so, not on 
those lines. They lm\o not succeeded at all. [ think they have completoiv 
failed ; that is my view. 

1CG72. Have joti any alternative suggestion to oiler as to how to improve 
them? — Y<s; my suggestion is that the business of misiiig debentures ought to 
be entrusted to a centialised body like the Madras Central Urban Bank or any 
other centralised Bank which can command cheap credit itrid which can sell 
debentures at a lower rate of interest and command the confidence of the public 
and then loud money to the primary banks or any other banks. 

10073. You are the Piosidcnt of the Madras Central Urban Bniilt? — Yes. 

10G74. The Mndrns Coufrnl Urban Bank ran help such a scheme of land 
mortgage hanks? — T am decidedly of opinion that it enn 

10G76. Can you tell the Commission briefly the direction in which jou can 
help?— We enn raise debentures at flj pel cent; that is mv hope and we 
(eriarniy need not go beyond 0 per cent. At present we raise rnonev at 4 per 
cent. Therefore we should ho able to raise debont uies at 3 or 6) per c on t and 
even if you lend at 7 per rout, it will lease a margin of 2 per cent, a thing 
winch is impossible if tho business is undertaken by the primary banks. 

. Ih076. On page 070, with tcgaul to the local unions jou say. 4 * The one is the 

uuH tent \\ enhiii of Local Unions, and the second is the nlwnnoc of any defined 
t olatmnslup of those bodies to agricultural officers,” What is the 'inherent 
weakness you are refening io P— These unions are unable effectively to super- 
vise tho societies nnd the Supervise! s they appoint arc men wi thou (any train- 
ing; therefore thoj' are not nblc either to educate or to auperviso tho nrinuuv 
societies. 1 


160i7. How would you trnin those pcopleP Have jou any .suggestions,?— 
At present we give them a short com wo of leetitres extending to 2 or 3 months 
and that is ail the education that they get and the scheme of training all the 
supervisions is not complete, Tho pay is not sufficient to attract men of 
character and ability ; {hut is our difficulty. 

10078. In that way you hope to solve (lie find problem, tho inherent weak- 
ness of your local muons. The second problem, you sny. is (be absolve 0 f me 
defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers, wlint do you really 
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■mean by that? — AH that we want is that the agricultural officer should mako 
the voluntary organisations the field of liis operations; he must go to them; ho 
■must educate them ; through them he must carry on propaganda. 

16079. When yon say “ agricultural officers ” whom have you in view? — 
The Deputy Director and the Demonstrator. If ho takes the voluntary organ- 
isations into his confidence and works through them he can achieve much more 
than he can personally . 

16680. Do you suggest that at present theie is no such co-operation between 
'the nQn-offi.ci.al agencies and the Department of Agriculture? — I do suggest 
-that. 

16681. Have you made that point clear to the Director of Agriculture at 
any time? — Yes; whenever I went, out to the mofussil I always invoked the 
aid of the Deputy Director of Agriculture ; he used to come with me for the 
propaganda work. He himself felt the necessity for greater co-ordination. 

16682. But nothing has come out of your interviews? — Except that it makes 
him take more interest in these things. 

16683. Who are the members of these local unions? — They are the represen- 
tatives of the societies. 

16684. What educational, qualifications have they? — They may be able to 
administer their village society to write their accounts, but not be able to 
build up the leadership in the area. That is why we say that the better 
educated people should also have a place in these local unions. 

16685. How nro you going to create that leadership, that rural leadership 
that you are aiming at ? Have you any definite proposal to make? — The 
leadership has to be created by association of the better class and better- 
minded people with those whose average is lower, and for that the constitution 
should provide scope. 

16680. Just one moie question; on page 16 jou give an Appendix” in which 
you give us very interesting analysis of the extent of tbo indebtedness of the 
Tnnjore district and you make that exract from the Bcsettlemeut Bepoit 
of 1922. Now what conclusions would you draw from the analysis that you 
piesent before us? — Tbo conclusions are that the indebted pattadars are in- 
debted to the extent of nearly the whole of their property and in the case of 
-those people nothing but credit for a very long term at a low into of interest 
will be able to save them. 

16697. Jnst look at item No. 8; you find that the percentage of indebted 
pattadais is 44 in the delta and 65 in the uplands. Let us take the delta 
which is maiked moie rich; then the average extent owned by indebted patip- 
dars is l 1 acres. So do you think a long term credit enn in any way redeem 
these people? — Yes; if it is sufficiently long and the inteiest is sufficiently low, 
some of them may he redeemed. 

16688. Mr. Calvert l'ns just gone out jind has left a few questions with me 
to be put to yon. In your union meetings is the business transacted in 
English or vernacular?— In English necessarily because our union representa- 
tive> come from various language areas. But if it is a general body meeting 
it is mostly in vei nacnlar. 

1C6S9. Are the representatives attending nctual cultivators who plough 
the land themselves? — Some of them are and some are not. 

16690. Do these people possess the majority of votes on all important 
m a- tors? — They do. 

16691. Mi Eamat : Mr. Bnmdns, you said that you had very little State 
aid for your Provincial Union. Are you conveisant with the state of things 
m Bombay about the Piovincial Co-operativo Union? — Not fully; but I am 
told that they get moio than Bs. 14,000 per annum. 

16692. You are familiar, Mr. Sivaswami, as a Member of the Servants of 
India Society with the conditions in Bombay? — (ilfr. Sivastcami ) : I am a 
little tamiliar. 

■» Not printed : Appendix to the memorandum of the Madras Co-operative 
Union 
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1(360:5. A*- far as I know thej get rupee for a rupee? — Yes, up to a maxi- 
mum of Its. 50,000. 

16091. I am not quite sure; but J think it is more? — I do not knot". 

16(395. Your Madias Government lieio nro i atlier niggardly in helping your 
Union? — They do not help us at all. 

1669G. Then in the matter of this bye-law to which you referred, shutting . 
out the help of non-official educated men, you know also the Bombay conditions, 

I suppo-.e? — Yes. 

16*597. You knot there are educated men, college professors and others v-ho 
help the movement? — Yos. 

16698. And some of them servo on a pittance of Its 100 a month, and 
anxious to do public service in various sphoios, they take nn active part in 
the co-oporafivc movement? — Yes; I knot many. 

16699. Theiefoio I wonder whether you have sufficiently agitated in this 
Presidency to remoie that embargo against educated men? — -Wo have been 
agitating without cfTect; the fact is that there was a conference in March last, 
and almost tho whole Conference suggested that there should ho larger inclu- 
sion of individuals. But in spite of that conforenco the bye-law was cbnnged 
m these District Federations (which are similar to jour district branches iu 
Bombay) not permitting these individuals to have a larger pl.rco. 

16700. You know, for instance, that in the Forgusson College, practically 
all the college professors make it a point to join the village unions, muni- 
cipalities and eo-opei ativc bodies?— -Each one is interested in n milage society, 

16701. Anil he docs not speak of public administration unle-s he had per- 
sonal acquaintance with the walking of the-e bodies - — CVitainly. 

16702. Is there any rule that thoie should be the fulle-t liheitj to take part 
in propaganda although thoie may be restriction on joining as members of 
co-opei.itivc societies?— Witat we say is we do not want the institution to- 
be swamped by educated men but utilise them as much ns we can by giving a 
place tor them. 

1670.1 I want to know whether you are quite definite on tiiat point. Tho 
college proios-ors in Bombay Presidency are allowed to take part in propa- 
ganda; but pei Imps there may he a restriction so as not to allow them to join 
as members of the primary societies ; but so far ns propaganda w ork is coll- 
ect ned, then help is not. shut out. Have you ngitnted for that aspect of it 
hero? — Here the colleges do not prohibit the lecturers and others. 

10701. Not tho colleges, but the department responsible for co-operativo- 
moiement? — We have sufficiently indicated it even in the recent Provincial 
Conference. 

1G705. 1 want to know something about your training clnsse- and the system 
j-ou hate under your Provincial Union. Hare you got regular classes which 
you arrange? — Yes. 

10706, Or is it the department 9 — Xo; we arrange a class for three month 8 
in the year iu the city, from October to December. It is going on now. 

16707. So that wben you complained that there was paucity of men in tho 
Supervision Unions, probably what you meant was enough people could not bo 
hi ought to the training classes? — They could not be brought to tho city. We 
want tlienr in the iiitnl training classes. 

10708. The difficulty is to got the men in tho rural nteos? — Yes 

10709. About your land mortgage bankh. Fmm your account, it seems the 
evpoi inienlal banks now being run are nothing but primary societies glorified 
under the name of land mortgage hanks? — They are a mei'e apology for land 
mortgage banks, > 

10710 On page 074 you say •. " We consider that tho existing Central and 
Rtovinernl Banks are eminently fitted to undertake mortgage hnnking ns they 
already command sufficient iniluonce and confidence among tho public.” Do 
yon think you can command sufficient resources to tackle this problem?— Yes. 
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most certainly, provided the interest on tiie debentures is guaranteed by the 
State and the debentures are made trust securities. 

16711. Provided that is done* 1 — Yes. 

16712. That is to say, you will not require additional resources to be placed 
at your disposal by Government from money in the savings bank or elsewheie? 
— So far ns tlie Madras Central Urbnn Bank is concerned we do not think a 
guarantee from the State is necessary. IVc can raise it ourselves. 

16713. What about tlie successful management of this business? How can 
vou investigate the title? to, and encumbrnnces on, the land if tlie matter is 
left to you*' — The State must either lend the services of trained men or pay 
for it. 

16714. It is a matter of knowledge of law? — We want people of the Deputy 
Collector’s oi Tahsildar’s grade or lawyers to investigate these. 

16716. You mean if the work is ontiustod to you, Government should give 
you the aid of legal men in the matter of investigating titles? — -Yes, either in 
the shape of men or money. 

16716. If money is granted to yon, yon will take the risk of investigating 
the titles to land and tlie pievious encumbrances thereon? — We shall. 

16717. On this question of adult education by non-official agenoy, in another 
Piovince a suggestion w ns made that something like a "Servants of Ruial 
India Society ” could do a good deal of this sort of non-official work in the 
matter of villago reconstruction and social work among the villagers. Do you 
think in your Province an agency like that will come forward to work effi- 
ciently for adult education, medical aid or impi ovement of other amenities in 
villages? — I think the Piovincinl Union may he converted into a body of that 
soit instead of multiplying ngencies. 

16718. But the Provincial Union has a definite function ; it has not got the 
function at piesent of that wider social welfare wmk which will be done by the 
society to which I have leferred? — It is within the purviow of orn functions, 
but wo have not undertaken it because tlieie are no funds. 

16719. Have you enough of public spirit in the Presidency or enough of 
public workers to carry on this sort of work? — Yes; I am very hopeful. 

16720. I quite appreciate your idea that suoli sort of work should he undei- 
Inker nre-eminently by non-official agency, but I wnnt to be clenr that you 
have tlie material in this Presidency for undeitaking it? — I am absolutely 
certain that we have. 

16721. I want to know whether your Union is conducting anything in the 
nature of sales societies oi shops for the sole of agricultural produce? — You 
mean a hankP 

16722 I mean a bank?— As you are having in Bombay? 

16723. In Baramati or Kolhapur? — No. That line of work has been 
attempted hero by three industrial societies, one at Shi.vali, ono nt Tindivnnam 
and another at Kallakkurielii. The one at Sliiynli lias been liquidated, tbe one 
at Tindivannm lias been making losses for the past many years; the one at 
Knllakkurichi is making a hare profit. The fact is wo begin from tho bottom; 
we have to register these societies and then federate them. Instead of that if 
tho Central Bank opens a branch and maintains a shop and takes up tho work 
we will have moie efficient service for these rural areas. 

16724. This morning we were told that the Kallakkurichi society is show- 
ing some profit? — Yes; but an Inspector is lent free to it, and if yon deduct his 
salary it is not giving even 4 or 4i per cent dividend on the share capital. 

16725. So you consider the soles societies supervised by tlie Co-operative 
Department to ho failures? — Yes. < 

16726, If non-official men, honorary organisers, were to look after these, as 
they do in Bombay, do you think they would he more successful? — In regard 
to that point, vro have on example of such a society at Nidamangalam, There 
is a gentleman there who tnkes immense interest in it and goes from place to 
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place. Although his society has not extensive transactions it is limiting u 
profit every year, beenuso ho is n non-official propagandist himself. 

16727, Does he combino with business knowledge, which is necessary for 
conducting a sales society, the influence to counteract tho competition from 
vestod interests? — No. Thnt is why wo say that whenever these societies are 
started thoy should be started by central institutions which command the 
services of influential men in the district or provincial towns, institutions which 
will command, in short, brains, capacity and influence. 

16728. 1 am asking you specifically this question because my experience 
citlior as a liquidator of co-operative societies or ns a supportor w ns this : unless 
you hove a man tlioioughly competent to mnnngc, knowing the trade which 
tho sales society is engaged in, and able to counteract tho influence of com- 
petition by vestod interests, such n .society suffers. Have you got such men 
to conduct them? Take tho Jaggery tiado, for example; tho limn must know 
tho trade and ho must know who are competing and how to counteract that 
competition? — T think such men will come only by woiking the societies. 

16729. So, you nro in favour of enlisting non-official agency for conducting 
evon "sales societies? — Yes. 

16730. You refer to tho Irrigation Department and the promotion of Inborn 
unions. Aro you conversant with labour unions P — T am conversant with one 
labour union in the Tunjorc district. The whole tioublo in ip;raid t > this 
union arose in this way, the Local Hoards do not view it with sympathy 
because when the work is done through tho District Bonrd, and through tlioir 
officer, it might got in a larger profit; tlio Public Woxks Department do not 
view it with sympathy because thoy think thnt the Co-operative Department 
has come ns an enemy' to appropriate tho kind of work which is done by the 
contractors over whom they have got n large influence Apart from these 
two, there is tho vested inteiesl of the contractors. Now take a labour union; 
we tuke tlio services of the very same contractor; be works in the labour union 
this yenr; and next year bo loaves I he Inborn union and takes the tender 
himself. 

16731. Hnvo you considoicd what could bo done in villages for the improve- 
ment of village sites, clearing of cactus, repair of ronds by ox-gnnisation of 
labour on a purely voluntary imsis; that is, tho villagers will contribute hi bom 
and will not bn put to out-of-pocket expenses? Coulxl you make Inborn muons 
n success in thnt lino and show them what kind of work on a voluntary basis 
could lie done in villages? — The village punchnynts hnvo been taking up somo 
work like these, ropnir of tanks and ronds, whenever tho Collector has been 
willing to givo such work. I know that tlio Collector of Bnmnad, Mr. Rnmn- 
murtlii, used to transfer such works to villngo punchnynts, nnd they were dono 
very efficiently by them. Tlio handing over of these minor wotlss to the village 
punchnynts hns to bo dono by the Loenl Bonrd or the District Collector. 

16732. You mnlco a suggestion thnt tho portfolio of Labour should not be a 
reserved subject, but should bo transferred to tho Minister for Agxiculture. 
Are you quite emphatic on thnt point? — Yes. 

16733. You think there will be no clnsh of interest? — T do not tliink so. 

10731. Bao Bahadur Mnnmaami Nayudu : At page 676 of your note ot 
evidence you say : " But the work of popularising improved' methods in 
ryolwari nreas cannot bo divorced from thnt of the Co-operative Depnnnen*.” 
You use the word " ryotwnri <1o you use it advisedly ns distinguish fiom 
vnmindari areas? — No. 1 use it collcotivol.v. 

16735. You moan nothing whatever by it? — Nothing whatever. 

16730. With repaid to tho Taluk Development Associations; nro you rami- ' 
Mar with tho working of such associations in tho Bombay Presidency? — Yes. 

10737. Do you think such associations can bo of uso in this Presidency 
alstf? — Yes. 

16738. You coutomplnto the present Supervising Unions boing converted 
into something like Taluk Development Associations. One union now super- 
vises about SO societies within a radius of 7 or 10 miles; but the Taluk 
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Development Association w ill have a much larger aiea. Do you contemplate 
o\ tending the area of Supei vising Union® corresponding newly to the tnluL, 
or do you contemplate Taluk Development Association 1 - corresponding to the 
area ot the Supervisin Unions? — Corresponding to the ai en of Supervising 
Unions 

16730 That would moan bringing into being a vety large number of asso- 
ciations of that sire® — The improvement vve suggest is that the jurisdiction 
should he increased 

16710 That is, tnoie than 30 societies will be taken up by one Supervising 
Union*’— Yes. 

16741. Would you contemplate Supervising Unions having an area as Inrge 
as that of a tnluk.i? — That depends upon the availability of men in the ntea 

16742. Your scheme can ft notify only if theie is support? — Certainly. 

16743. From outside bodies like the Government and the Taluk Boards® — 
Yes 

. 16741 Then you refer to the question of the educated classes not being 

in ought in Let me tnko you step by step. Do yon contempljtc the admission 
of educated classes os such into primary societies? — I do not understand what 
as such ” moans. 

16713. If a village society is started, do you want otiy urban educated mem- 
bers in that society® — They must j'oin ns ordinary members. 

16746. Do you want the educated classes, the jieople living outside that 
village, to he members of the society? — Undet the bv-taw, they must be resi- 
dents of the v iliage. 

16747. Do you propose that the by-laws should he amended so ns to admit 
of educated clnssos living outside the village to heeomo members of the village 
society? — If they belong to the village but are not actually residing in the 
village but in an urban area, they must be allowed to do so. 

167 1* 5 You want the educated classes who have somo interest in the villagp. 
but for some reasons are living elsewhere to bo admitted to such societies? — 
Yes. 

10749 Do you expect that those educated people who, foi some reason or 
other, are temjiorarily residing elsewhere, would take a strong intei e3t in the 
management of the primary society? — If they take sufficient interest, it would 
bo an advantage to the society, because they lmve got the necessary equipment. 

16730. Tho membcia of the managing committee or the Secretary are elected 
members ; do you oxpect a non-rcsidont educated member of that village to bo 
elected as Secretary, to carry on the day to day duties? — Not as Secretary. 

16731. lie will he only- on the governing body? — Ye-. 

I67C2. Ho will not be available oil any occasion except when he is able to 
come down to liis village? Supposing a man is not a resident of the village, 
but is living miles .tsvny, what would he the position? — I am not contemplating 
cases where a man lives far away. 

_ 16753. You would restrict admission to such of the educated classes who live 
within n rensonnblo distance, and not too for awayr — Yes, to those who live at 
a convenient distance; hut it is more intended foi the propaganda bodies 
While I advocate this, I have mainly intended it for the propaganda bodies 
being enlarged. 

16764. With regard to Supervising Unions, is there any rule now prohibit- 
ing an educated member of that locality from being a member of a society 
there and becoming thereby a member of the Supervising Union? — He can 
come through tho society. 

16755. If the amendment you propose is nceopted, then theie will be a 
chance foi him to come on to the Supervising Union® — That gives only ono 
representative j I want more educated men on the Supervising Union. 

16766. "What is tho method of recruitment of these people to the Super- 
vising Union? — Tho Tight of co-option may be given to the Supervising Union. 

16757. To co-opt outsiders? — Yea. 
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16758. Would ycru also place some restriction as to the distance at which 
they should reside; would you say that they should live at a reasonable dis- 
tance? — Fix a convenient limit ; I would leave it to the Registrar. _ If there are 
workers in an area, let them have the scope to come into it; that is all. 

10759. Supposing they are elected, and they have got the scope, how do you 
expect their co-operation: is it by taking up propaganda? — Yes; they should 
visit the societies, inspect the societies, and so on. 

16760. As a member or as secretary, according to the wishes of the govern- 
ing body? — As the general body chooses; as secretary or in any manner they 
want him. 

16761. Do you contemplate any payment to the people for the work they 
do?— No. 

16762. If these Supervising Unions ore given the functions which you are 
referring to, and if the constitution continues as now, is there anything which 
would prevent, or which you contemplate would prevent, them requesting the 
educated classes to do honorary work liy way of giving lectures or doing any 
other propaganda work? — They have no place in the constitution. 

16763, You therefore think thnt unless they are members of, or find a place 
in, the governing body, they will have no interest in going there? — Yes. 

16764. Honorary work uotild not be a sufficient incentive for them to take 
' it up ? — When they have no place in it, it is not humanly possible for them to 
take an interest in an institution. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. A. RANGANATHA MUDALIYAR, M.L.C., Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Heseaboh. — (o) (i). The indigenous methods of agriculture 
are the results of long experience. The scientific value of different opera- 
tions .is not fully known a* yet. Research is needed to find out this. With 
this information and with the knowledge of modern agricultural practices 
of other countries our indigenous methods might he adopted and improved 
to give better results. 

hio single research institute can undertake this kind of nark for a whole 
Province, since the conditions vary from place to place. The Province should 
be divided into areas of more or less similar conditions and a research insti- 
tute established for each as funds permit. 

livery attempt must be made to have these institutes manned by com- 
petent Indians and if no research experts are available promising Indian 
officeis and students ought to be sent abroad for training and return. 

I am not for the employment of foreign agencies for I find from experience 
that many el the officers recruited abroad treat India as a training ground 
and avail themselves of an early opportunity to securo other appoint- 
ments elsewhere. I must not be understood to blame them for doing so. 
Fuitliei, even if they serve their full term m India and letne, tlie eountiv 
loses the fruits of tlieir ripe experience. 

As regards finance, there is no doubt that a good deal of money will be 
needed not only for reseaich work hut also for other measures calculated to 
develop the agricultuial industiy of the country, and after all I do not see 
why a good slice of the revenue derived from land should not be devoted for 
these purposes. The ndmmistintive machinery on the land revenue side is 
fairly well organised and does not need any considerable expansion. A good 
part of the revenue due to incieaso of assessment as a result of periodical re- 
settlements and of the remission in the provincial contribution should be 
dovoted to the amelioration of the conditions of the rural population. 

(b) Agricultural Engineering has not beon the success it was expected to 
be. No agricultural implements supeiior to the indigenous tools haie been 
designed. 

Tlie experiments of tlio Millet Specialist have not shown so far any en- 
couraging results. 

(c) Far too little attention lias been paid to the improvement of red 
soil cultivation. For example, no attempts are mnde to find any improved 
variety of cotton suited for this soil. No work yet is done to develop drought 
i esisting varieties of jovoar (Sorghum). 

Question 3. — Desionstbation ‘ and Pbopaganda. — ( a) There have been im- 
provements in the black cotton soil area in the yield of cotton due mainly 
to the distribution oi better Beeds. In parts of the Presidency farmers have 
taken to economic transplantation of paddy due to the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(b) Field demonstrations should he more numeious to be really effective 
and for that: — 

1. A larger number of Demonstrators are required; 

2. Judicious selection should he made of villages for demonstrations 

for it is easiei to get cultivating Inndouners to tiy the lmpiove- 
ments than the tenants; 

3. Pecuniary help to ryots to enable them to adopt improvements should 

ho rendered promptly, for example by expeditious loans for 
purchase of implements, levelling of soil and carrying out other 
operations. 

4. Small meas of land on priiate fields might be taken on lease and 

improved methods demonstrated theieon at Government expense. 
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(c) Expert advice might become more acceptable than now by — 

1. Cinema shows which will impressively show all operations of im- 

proved agriculture. 

2. Short courses of lectures ior farmers at one or other of the agricul- 

tural larms; two or three lyots from each taluk might even he 
helped by railway faro to attend these lectures. 

3. Sale of implements on instalment plan, and on favourable terms. 

4. Sale of improved seeds on credit. 

(d) Greater use of iron ploughs and improved cotton seeds aio striking 
examples of success. I think this success is due to the personal effort of the 
Demonstrate! s in the flist instance and subsequently to the realisation by the 
ryots of their advantages. 

Question' 4. — Admnistiiation. — (a) Periodical conference of tho Hoads 
of depaitmeuts, with a fow outsider acquainted with the subjects dealt with 
in tho conference would facilitate interchange of ideas. 

(b) I doubt whether an addition to the scientific staff of the Government 
of India would result in indirect advantages to tho Province. 

(r) (i) Number of Agricultural Demonstrators and Ye twin ary Assistants 
should bo employed on a vory much larger scale than at present. Besearch 
staff should bo strengthened to solve the large number of problems fnoing the 
agriculturists. 

(it). The charge® tor transport by railway and steamers of manures, live- 
stock, agricultural produce and implements should be fixed at a minimum. 

(Hi) Bonds are quite inadequate and village communications receive prac- 
tically no attention. In some of tho localities the movement of country carts 
is impossible during tho rainy seasons. Bridges ovei all streams and rnuse- 
vrays across all big rivers should he constructed. 

(iv) Tlio Meteorological Department is not rondering any service to the 
agriculturists. 

(u) Postal service is too costly; facilities are to he given for the transport 
of eggs, butter, etc., by parcel post from rurol to urban areas. 

(vi) The Agricultural Department must make arrangements to obtain 
daily tolographic leports of prices of agricultural produce prevailing at differ- 
ent trade centres and post them at the Post and Telegraphic offices, for the 
information of ryots. 

Wireless may be used in tho near future for broadcasting agricultural 
knowledge and information. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) More co-operative credit sooietios should he 
instituted nnd there should bo little delay in granting loans to ryots. Co- 
operative societies should Stock seeds, implements and manures and distri- 
bute them to tho i.yots. Long-term credit ought to be advanced to faimeih 
tor permanent improvement of land nnd for liquidation of existing loans. 

(b) There should be unification of agencies for giving credit to ryots so 
far as Government or somi-Governmont agoncies are concerned. Whether 
taecavi loans should not he advanced through co-operative societies is a matter 
for consideration. 

Question 6. — Aonroui/runAt Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Borrowing is cbieflv re. 
sorted to for — 

(1) Purchase of land, (2) Marriages and other ceremonies, (S) Trade 
and speculation, (4) Buildings, (5) Permanent improvements, 
(6) Purchase of livestock, etc. 

(«) The sources of credit for tho ryots are: — 

(1) The Government in their administration of taccavi Acts. (2) Co- 
operative societies, (3) Moneylenders. 
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(it i) Reasons preventing repnyment otoi — 

(1) Ffliitire of seasons. Tho Bellnry District Manual of 1B72 tries to 

give the climatic characteristics of tho Bollnry district for 70 
seais since its cession by tho Kirain. No information i» 
furnished for C years out of the 70. Of tho remaining M years 
no less than 10 years wore bad years from tho agricultural point 
of new. The subsequent history is not different (vide pages 77 
to SO, Belloiy District Manual of 1372). 

(2) High rates of interest. 

(S' The insufficiency of the average income from farming to provide 
hung for n lamiiy. 

(4) Want oi subsidiary industries. 

(6) It is obvious that the causes which now stand in tho way of tho ryot's 
repaying his loans must be removed; that would mean: — 

(1) Loans within the limits of his borrowing capacity should bo avail- 

able at easy rales of interest. (Tho borrowing capacity of a ryot 
should be freed in advance subject to modification front timo to 
time) 

(2) Recoveries should bo made by easy equnl instalments spread over 

30 to 60 years. 

(3) Completo liquidation of all existing debts oven by percentage pay- 

ment by report to legislation if necessary. 

(4) The ryot must be able to borrow as and when be needs providing 

lie does not exceed his borrowing capacity. 

Assuming that a man borrowed in tho first instnneo up to tho maximum 
of liis borrowing capacity his application for a fresh loan should 
bo favourably considered if it is within tho sum paid by him- 
towards the discharge of his original debt. 

(6) Int-u’st should not bo higher than 0 per cent, per annum. 

(6) Taccaii loans advanced by tho Government nnd tho loans by co- 
operative ■•ociutics shall always bo first charges ou the hypo- 
thecated property and hail* pt credence even over private loans 
advanced to the ryot* after the first Government loan. 

(cl Normally nothing should bo done to limit or curtail the credit of th» 
ryot. But if ho should apply to anil obtain from tho Government loans by 
hypothecation of the property his credit should he restricted to the extent 
Buggestel in answer to question 0 (6) 

Qui trios' 3. — limns STIOK. — (a) (i) Several new schemes of irrigation as 
well as extension oi tho existing ones nro needed in the Ceded Districts which 
form the famine rone of the Presidency; but I shall restrict myself to Bellary 
district which 1 know best. That there is ample «cope for new irrigation 
schemes will be borne out by the following extract from the* Report of Cot. 
Henderson, Civil Engineer, dated 21st November 1853. “ Tho District of 
Beliary is always bountifully supplied witli rivers nnd tributary streams for 
irrigation of its soils, it contains within itself all the essential elements of 
prosperity. The livers and streams which intersect it might be taken ad- 
vantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of 
irrigation The-o remarla are no less appiicabio now. 

Ono can sen no justification for delsjlng the execution of tho Tungnbhnura 
project which has been under consideration for over Half a century. It 
would certainly pay the Goi eminent to carry out this project for the follow- 
ing reasons; — 

(1) The direct not income, will be sufficient to give a reasonable return 
ot interest for about C per cent, on the amount invested. As a matter of 
fact the West Oanal Project, the plans and estimates for which aro ready, 
is calculated to yield a return of over 8 per cent. I do not think it would 
bo much less in the case ot the East Canai, the investigation of which has 
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been promised. Even if it were it would bo still worth while for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake the project and save themselves and the people the 
enormous loss they are put to owing to the neglect of this project. The 
following extracts from official documonts would bear out the above. 

In the sixties some irrigation schemes had been prepared for irrigation 
of tracts in the Bellary district. With reference to these the Collector re- 
ported as follows: — 

"The estimated amount for these works (without considering the reservoir 
for the second crop) is Rs. 05,00,000 or under a million sterling. The in- 
terest on this sum if guaranteed by Government at 5 per cent would amount 
to Rs. 4,75.000 or £47,500. In this district m 1854 there was actually loss 
of about four times that amount, vis., by hurried expenditure on famine 
roads £133.000 nnd by remission on waste lands £80,000 to say nothing of 
the loss to the people of their crops and cattle.” 

“As fnr as can bo ascertained the total bill for direct expenditure nnd 
loss of revenue duo to famine in this ono distnet even in tho last half a 
century (1854 io 1887) amounts roughly to no less a sum than Rs. 196 lakhs 
more than twice the estimated cost of tho Tungahhadra project as per pre- 
\icnib letter quoted; see following figures — 



On relief 
lakhs. 

Loss of 
■Revenue 
lakhs. 


18G1 . 

8 

4 ] 

The loss to the ryots 




will novel be known 

18C6 . 

2 i 

« 

tint wns of course 




quite incalculably 

1876-78 

88 j 

87 

larger. 

1884-85 

i} 

Gi 


1891-92 

n 

4> 

7 


1896-97 .... 

29 

74 



i 

132 

64 



"The cost of relief operations with tho losses of revenue <3 up to deficient 
rainfall in these districts (Cuddapali, Kumool, Bollnry, Annntapnr nnd 
Nellorej is reported to amount to over 0 crores of rupees.” Irrigation Com- 
mission’s letter No. 364 of tho 9th March 1902, Appendix 1 m Vol. 11, 
Tungahhadia Project, paragraphs 183, 180. 

(a) (u) Anicuts across Hngnri (in Bollary district) hero and there would 
he useful in filling up the tanks in tiie neighbourhood in the rainy seasons. 

(tii) Boie-wells might be tried in selected tillages and wotei lifted nnd sup- 
plied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the ryot tne 
number of wells in any locality must he Ihrge enough to justify the appoint- 
ment of a full time mechanic. 

Want of understanding and absence of imagination on tho part of tho 
Government. I regret to say, arc the chief obstacles to extension of irrigation 
in my district. 

(b) That there is needless wasto of water by ryots has to bo admitted. 
This is duo to the unevenness of their fields and want of means to level them 
up so as to take minimum water. 
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QtJi stio.v 10.— I't nmisuis. — («) Greater uso of nntuial manures suoli ns 
green Ionics, fish guano. oil-cnkcs, lmnos. eattlo manure could bo mntlo of 
in this toimtiy 

These manure*, could be supplemented by nrtificinl manures u lionover tlio 
funnel me not in affable in sufficient quantities. 

Our soils nro deficient in orjiunio matter and therefore they roquiro any 
amount ol organic manures. Chemical manures to the total exclusion of 
organic manures are likely to deteriorate the soils by spoiling tlieir pliysienl 
t cat ui u. To pieient this it is nocessniy fo use m grentcr amounts: — 

1 1 ) i'is!i guano and fish in.iliuie. 

(2) Oil-oakcs 

(3) Ilonemrn! 

(ft Trichinnpoly lock phosphate. 

V'isli guano ninth used to be sold at the into of Jib. 60 to Its. W) per Ion 
about eight jcs»rt> upn is not available non ei on at the rate of Its. 100 per 
ton This is tmitnli because it is exported to foreign countries such as 
Japan, Chinn and Ceylon in ttrj huge quantities. The export of this should 
lie prohibited. 

Oil-set ds are being exported to toreign countries in very large 
quantities and only a tery small quantity is t rushed m this countiy. 
The oil-enko tihicli would he available in this nnmtry in large amount* - 
if oil-seeds neio not exported is non lost to ns. Oil-seetls, tline- 
foio should not b« exported and the Gorernmenl should take step' to de- 
molish ate to tlio people better incthuds of pres-mg oil which could be sent 
nut nithout becoming inueid during the transit. Itonomcnl which is the 
ti>uri.c of phosphorus is also exported to CVjlon, mnl other eountries and, 
therefoie, should also bo piclubited from cxjiortntion. 

rid rriinilideut mliilternthm of fortth-er* can h.* pici enteil h\ educating 
the fanner* bv legislation nnd by ready and cheap means of hating fertiliser*, 
analysed for the farmer* by the Department of Agriculture. 

ir) New fertilisers can be ofTcotisoly made popular bj supplying liberal 
amounts free for trial to one or two farmers in each area. 

(rft In llospet tho use of nnimonium sulphate has increased. 

(r) T1 e residual effect of sulphate of nmnionin, sodium, nitrate, cynnamido 
.nd other iliomieal fertilisers ou soil should be carefully investigated and 
measures taken to protent nnj bad effects on soil by continued u-a of these 
menu ics. 

ifl To stop use ol row dun" fin furl, the supply of otliet ilitap fuels for 
cooking purpo-es should bo increased. 

CersTios 11 .— Cmii**.— - fn) (») Jon nr (Sorghum), paddy, ground-nut, 
sugarcane nnd cotton an* among the more important crops of the Province 
mnl measures should bo taken to increase the quality nnd quantity of jiekl 
of these uops by selection, breeding and other methods. 

fit) Sot ernl varieties of cotton including Egyptian varieties were tried at 
Hagnri farm in Hcllary district and I understand they were nil failures duo 
perhaps (o difference in climatic conditions. 

It is dt suable that fodder trops suitable for poor dry soils should be 
introduced. 

There Is every possibility for introduction of a Iietter yielding variety of 
sugarcane hut no serious attempts seem to hnvo yet been made in Ibis direc- 
tum. Sin varieties of ground-nut abo should be imported and ttbd. 

(m) At prcjCnt the distribution of seeds is carried on only bj tho Agnutt- 
\iral Department and it cannot lie expected that with tlieir limited staff 
.hoy < onhl toierthe whole nu-a. It is, therelore, necessary that co-operative 
scneties or other agencies should he entrusted with this work nnd empower- 
ed to «pve the seeds on credit to ryot- unable to pay cash immediately. 
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lie) (1) Shelter for wild animals hi forests should bo reduced as far a* 
possible by oncournpiug the removal of scrub jungle. 

(2) Liconses for firearms must bo freoly granted to ryots. The license 
fees for breech loading guns must be placed at nob more than double the rate 
fixed for immlo loaders. 

(3) Permission should be given to villagers to hunt wild animals in re- 
serves by beats. 

(4) Govommoni should purchase wholesale barbed wire fencing and 
supply it on liiro or sell it at cheap rntos to ryots. 

(b) No. 

to) Colton is an example in liellniy district. A new stmin poulaily 
known ns '* Farm Cotton " has been evoked in Hellary district by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and it is fairly popular with ryots. It gives better 
yield, bettor outturn (per contnge of lint to seed cotton) and better quality of 
lint and it fetches hotter prices in the mnrket. 

Question 12. — Cui.TiVAnox. — (i) The existing system of tillage is to 
plough deep the dry land in black soil area onco in five or six years which 
is not sufficient to preserve moisture in a dry climato like Bellary. The soil 
should bo ploughed deep at least onco evory other year. This can bo mnde 
possible by using stronger bullocks or by the uso of power driven machinery. 
Power machinery can bo mnde popular by removing tlio import duty on agri- 
cultural implements, tractors and steam tacklo and also by reducing the 
prices of kerosene and petrol to the ryots (kerosene and petrol aie both 
chenpor m foreign countries than in India). 

Investigations should lie carried out to find out if fallowing cannot bo 
practised in the dry land nrens to mnko bettor uso of the moisture available 
and also incroaso the nitrogen content of those soils. 

(«) So far ns wot Innds under perennial conditions arc concerned tho rota- 
tion consists in alternate sowing of paddy and sugarcane. Experiments should 
bo made to improve thia rotation by substitution of any other crop for paddy 
or by tlio addition of a third crop into tho rotation. Investigations should 
also be made to find out if alternate fallowing in areas with scanty lninfall 
would not be more economical. 

Question 13, — Onor Photection. — ( i) Our worst crop diseases are: — 

(1) Boll worm on cotton. (2) Qalcaris {Aggi purugu) on Joint ri, (3) 
Stem borer on paddy, (4) Swarming caterpillar on paddy, (6) 
Grnsshoppor on all cereal crops. 

No effective lomodics have yet boon discovered for those diseases. 

Question 14. — •Jmmxmknts.— (a) Wo need: — 

(1) Boll worm mi cotton, (2) ColeartH (Aggi puiugu) on jowari, (3) 

(2) a machine for harvesting thinai, ragi and pnddy, 

(8 n machine to harvest jowari bends of the standing crop, t.r., u jowari . 
bonder, 

(4) a sugnreano crushor worked by nn engino suitable for tho uso of 

small middlo class farmers with about 10 acres of enno, and 

(5) a clod crushor for sugarcane Innds. 

Soino harvesters of this kind aro in uso in other countries. Such machines 
have to ho adopted to our conditions. Those should he manufactured in 
India by subsidising competent firms if nooo«snry. For instance, there is one 
Irm in Bombay Piosidonoy, vie., Kirloskar Brothers, and it is trying its level 
best to cater to tlio needs of agriculturists by manufacturing and soiling 
unproved implements as ch«nn as possible, finch firms should bo encouraged 
bv tho Government. 

(b) Tho diffioulty experienced at piesent by the ryot in the adoption of 
impioved implements is tho lack ol good bullocks suited to these implements 
and tho povorty of tho ryots to buy better bullocks. This can be remedied 
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by prompt long-term loons cithei by the Government or by any other rgoncy 
at cheap rates of interest to the ryots. 

Question' IS. — Vetfiuxarv. — ( a) The Veterinary Depnitment should ho 
under tho Directoi of Agriculture who should, however, hate .t Vttermaiy 
Expert ns one of his Personal Assistants for the following lensons. — 

<1) Agricultural Demonstrators ttho aie constantly on tour could moio 
quickly come to know the autbienk of diseases and bring the m- 
lorroation to the notice of the veterinary officers than tho village 
officers. 

i2) The Agricultural Demonsti ators tould be supplied with medical 
chests as Faim Manage! s wore supplied formerlj so that they 
could treat minor complaints. 

\b) (i) Except a few, tbeie nre no dispen*riios under the control of Local 
Boards. The dispensanes under Local Boards aie not likely to work well.. 

in) The need for expansion is uoot adequately met. Poi c vnn.ple, theie oro 
four veterinary institutions, including the S. P. C. A. Dispensary at Bellaiy, 
in tho Bellaiy district which has an area of 5.700 square miles and n popula- 
tion of 639.000 cattle and 425,000 sheep and goats spiead ovei 921 towns 
and villages 

(i it) I do advocato the transfer of control to the provincial mukonty and 
oven the few that are not under the provincial authority at piesent might as 
well be transferred for the following reasons:— 

(1) The non-provincial authorities have not enough iunds to m an ego 

their institutions properly. 

(2) Their choice of officeis is restricted tor lack of funds and also trans- 

fers are not easy even when necessary and desirable. 

(3) Dual control alw ays leads to inefficiency. 

(o (i) The ngricultuii<d«. at present, nre unable to mnke full v-e of the 
veterinary dispensaries and I suggest the following remedies — 

(1) Tiie number of dispensaries should be increased so tlmt they may 

be within the easy reach of the ryots. 

(2) All officers of Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative Depart- 

ments should ria fee known to the ryots the existence and value 
of the dispensaries. 

(ii) Pull use is not and cannot be made of tonring dispensnries because — 

(1) It takes time for the Veterinary Assistant to make known his arrival 

in the villages. 

(2) He does not stay long enough in any one village to successfully treat 

all the animals that may be brought to him and if he doc- it will 
tnko years for him to go round all the villages m his jurisdic- 
tion. 

(d) The following nre the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious 
diseases : — 

(1) Delay in reporting the outbreaks of contagious diseases due to the 

ignorance and indifference on the part of the ryots as well ns 
the village officers, 

(2) Even when the Veterinary Assistant visits the villages the rjots 

do not easily bring their cattle for treatment, because firstly 
the ordinary inoculntion, though it invokes the stoppage of 
■work only for a day, does not give immunity from attack for 
more than 10 oi 12 days and secondly the ter am simultaneous 
inoculation, though said to give more or less permanent immu- 
nity, disables the cattle for work for about 15 or 20 days, which 
the lyot finds highly inconvenient. 
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(3) There ate not enough Assistant? to attend to the work, as for 
example, when there was a severe outbreak of rinderpest in the 
western taluks of Bellary during the last summer. 

There me already the necessary legislative provisions but they cannot be 
enforced with regard to : — 

(1) fat "terra t ion, for wont of money for sheds and separate staff in- 
cluding Vcte-mury Assistant? to attend to tire segregated 
animals. 

f2) Disposal of carcasses, for lack of pro\ision to meet burial charges. 

(3) Prohibition ol movements of animals exposed to infection for want 
ot staff to guard all exits (which are numerous) from tho village 
and owing to the inconvenience to the ryots who have to attend 
to thoir cultivation m time and also secure their foodstuffs, etc., 
from the neighbouring markets and villages. 

(e) There is no difficulty nt present so far as I know as legatds the supply 
of serum. 

(/) Fide answer (d) (2) above and also lark of propaganda. No fee is 
charged from 1925 for scrum alone method of inoculation and from 1920 for 
scrum simultaneous inoculation. 

(a) Provision for lurthei lacilrties for research into animal diseases is 
desiinbie. 

(it) I advocate the extension of Provincial Veterinary Research. 

(ft) Special investigations should be conducted by research officers in the- 
Province. 

(/) I lnow of no advantages resulting from tho appointment of a Supenoc 
Veterinary Officer with the Government of India which cannot otherwise bo 
secured. A periodical conference of tho provincial expert ofTu-ers must bo 
sufficient on tho necessary interchange of ideas and tho laying out of pro- 
grammes 'ot future work ns in tho case of lloard of Agriculture. 

Question 16. — Akuiai. 13vbbandiit. — ( a) (t) Yes. So for as the red soil 
areas of Bollary district me concerned, it wuold not do to dopend on import- 
ed cattle always. 1 suggest that Government should have a bleeding station 
for tho improvement of the indigenous stock and distribution by sale or 
otherwise ol suitable bulls to the villagers. For example, one such station 
might be established near the roserve in Kudiigi taluk, Bellnry district, 
the control of which the Government linve decided to retain in tlicir hands. 
The best local breeds should be crossed with tho most suitable breeds from 
elsewhere in order to produce a breed superior to the local ones. 

(it) I believe there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo by selec- 
tion and cross-brooding with Delhi and other better breeds. 

(b) Promiscuous breeding mid insufficiency of pasture land aie to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for cattle deterioration. 

Provision of manures such ns oil-cakes, bones, rook phosphate at low mtes 
might help the rjot to reduce the number of extra cattle kept mainly for 
nmnute 

(c) In red soil nrens, Aprii, May, Juno and subsequent months also if 
mou'oon is delayed, show a shortage of fodder. So far ns black cotton soils 
mo concerned thero will be no demth of fodder from season to season if the 
monsoons are regular. It is during May and Juno that scarcity is most felt 

(d) Supply of fodder can bo improved by: 

(t) Helping the ryot3 to reduco thoir useless cattle by providing cheap 
manures. 

(ii) Separation of pastuie-lanrls foi cattle aud sheep. 

(tii) Allowing grass to grow sufficiently on pasture-lands before animals 
arc let in, 

(in) Grazing by rotation of pastures. 
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Quisiion 17. — -AomowmohaIi Industhu B.-y-(a) The average dry land far- 
mer, both in tho red soil and black cotton soil areas, holds about 15 acres of 
land. The led soil fninior is idle for about 250 days in the year. Before 
the period of seed-bed piepnratinn and solving at the times of the monsoon 
roms lie is idle for tho long peuod of three months at a stretch. Again after 
tho hist lutei cultivation and lieedmg somewheie about tlio 1st of August, 
he is again idle foi n period of about three months. The black cotton soil 
tanner is idle tor about 180 days in the year. In tho years wlion he ploughs 
his land deop be is idle for about GO days after the middle of March. During 
tho leais w lien ho does not plough his land deep he is idle for about 6 months 
continuously. After tho first mtcrcultivation ho is idle for about two 
months and a half. During tlio slack season, the cultivator goes to haul 
ginm and otlioi commeinal products if theie is an opportunity. Ho goes to 
woik m the net land areas if they aio noai by. If_ forced to stay home he 
busies him«elf h.v making ropes for his needs and doing otlior sundiy things. 

(b) If the Government and the Local Boaids can cairy on road repairs, 
4 ank repans, village improvements, piovision of water-supply, means of com- 
munication, sanitary arrangements, etc., enough work can ho supplied to the 
cultivator during the slack season. 

If the w at ei -supply can he inci eased by bore wells, the dry land cultivator 
can keep himself busy glowing garden ciops, inising poultry and producing 
milk and othei dairy pioducts. 

(<) Lack of sufficient water is tiie chief obstncle in the way of either start- 
ing or expanding most of the industries mentioned 

(d) Tes, with regard to sugar making, utilisation of cotton seeds for felt, 
etc , and rice stiaw foi paper. 

(A) Formation of village pancliayats who should be given a certain amount 
of the revenue fiom the village. 

Question 19. — Fojiests. — (a) If anything, forests aro ovorgiazed. 

(b) Disafforestation hns been going on, but no afforestation; trees such as 
tnsunrinn, babul, tugli, and others, should bo planted m forest reserves, 
wheiciei possible. 

(/) Yes, to some extent. Glass should be allowed to glow to a certnin 
height befoie cattle me allowed to graze. Tho Forest Panchayats must bo 
encouraged to regulate the number of cattle peimitted to grnzo in a given 
aioa with icfeienco to tho grazing capacity of tho forests concerned. 

Question 20. — Mamcfting. — ( 6) The intermediaries cannot ho said to deal 
faiily with lvots with whom they transact business- Wrong measures and 
false weights me often used to tho detriment of the pioducer of raw material. 
Establishment of co-operative sale and loan societies may reduce this ovil. 

(<) The quality of jaggery is to bo iinpioved. For this, the Department 
of Agriculliuo should bestow theii attention on devising and popularising 
unpioved furnace and nan. 

(d) Yes. Daily prices of jaggery, giound-nut, cotton, rice jowan, and 
dal in tlio chief market centies ought to bo made available for ryots. Infor- 
mation legirding inciense oi decionso in the area of sugarcano, cotton and 
other impoi tnnt industrial crops and estimates of their piobable yield ought 
to be made available for ryots. 

Information regarding complaints as to Indian products must be gathered 
so as to enable tlio cultivators to guard against then recurrence. 

Question 23. — Genttuu Education. — (6) (i) 7 suggest that an educated 
Indian farmei bo deputed to study tho systems of education obtaining in 
other countries and see if they cannot be adopted to suit Indian conditions. 

0*0 Only a small proportion of boys in rural primary schools pass through 
tho fourth class, because children are needed for work in the fields. 

Question 24. — Attracting Caeitu,, — (o) Agricultuie ns a profession does 
not pay at picsent. So no capitalist will invest bis money in ngricultuml 
operations although large amounts aie being invested in land since land is 
a safe investment for them. 
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(l) Non-cultivating ow nor leases the land and gets from his lcs«oo all he 
ran gel, and he is not inteiestcd in the further improvement of his land as 
he does not expect any fiuther increase in his leflEC amount. 

The cultivating owner is otten too poor to improve his land, and, in fact, 
lie i> obliged to pnit with it in the end. Tho following tiguios from the Cen- 
sus I{i port-, will shew how the eiihiuiting landowner is ginag way to mn- 
oiiltivating litudownor and non-cultivntmg tennnt in my district*— 


Jv'in-vultivalhig liiiwlnuiic 1 . 





1901. 

1 1,3'H 

1921. 
in on 

Non-cultivating tenants 




, 

250 

28,208 

Cultivating tenants 

. 

. 


. 

13,635 

113,108 

•Cultivating lnndouneis 

. 

. 

. 


151,015 

315,910 


Qrr sTto.x 25 . — Wma-'auf or Rrnu, Porrr.mos. — (a) The general •well-be- 
ing and piospeiity of mral population can he piomoted by the formation of 
tillage pnnchuy.tts nnd also liy the adoption of the suggestion mude in nnsweis 
to questions 17 (li), 10 (b), 14 (b), 8, 5 and 1 above. 

{!>) Thue ought to be economic surreys which would give us some idea about 
tlie condition ol the rural population. 

The economic enquiries should bo directed to ascertain: — 

(1) whether there ha*, been an ineiense or decrease in population with 

(iniios thercior, 

(2) changes in the number nnd value of pnita », 
f.l) variation m the extent under difteiont crops, 

<l) irngation soniccs nnd their condition. 

i5) general < audition of lahoureis, 
lO) -pread of literacy among tho people, 

(7) aieingc income from land, nfter dedueiing cultivation expenses, 

(8) variation in tlio wages and prices of articles needed for village life, 
(93 indebtedness of royts, and 

(10) extent and elinraclcr of liiigntion in the village. 

(c) My study of the fiovci ninent statistics regniding cultivation in the 
Bellnry district has confirmed my impression that agriculture is by no means 
tho paying concern which it is represented to bo in tho Settlement Reports. 

Qurauox 20. — Statistics. — T believe there is a consistent decline in the 
yield per aetc d agiieulliira! produce. The decennial reports of lfospct 
taluk, Bcllary district, show that the yield of paddy por acre has declined 
irom 20 bushels in ISDl-lPOn to 15 in 1001-3010, and to 10 in 1011-20. (A 
bushel is taken to he equivalent to 00 seois, each seer weighing 85 tola-, or 
about 2 lbs.) Between 1801-1017 (27 yeaisl, 1 found that over 200 crop ex- 
periments were made on dry lands, awl their lesults .showed ihnt there was 
a derrense in tho yield by 33 per cent when compnrod with that ndopled in 
tho Settlement Ropoit ot 180] for fixing the assessment;. The decrease in 
yield becomes all the more striking when it is borne in mind tliat tlie fields 
selected for midi experiments are gcnoinlly superior to the average fields. 
This hn« been adverted to by more than ono Commissioner of tho Madras 
Board of Revontto. Mr. Atkinson in B. P. No. 223 of 1907, dated 27th June 
1907, 1ms remarked: It is nppaient flint tho land selected in many eases 

w‘as supenor to tho aveinge." Mr. Pan oils has made similar lomnrks in his 
lejwnl embodied in G. O. No. 2019, dnted 2nd Septomhor 3912, And Sir 
Fiodcriek Nicholson, in Ins report embodied in G. O. No, 2GS7, dated 31st 
August 1937, remarked that tho land chosen for experiment was largely 
superior to the general average and inevitably so w hen tho situation of the 
pooier soils is coneorued. 

So 1 suggest that lenlly average fields should ho selected for estimating 
tho outturns from your to year nnd effective measures taken to arrest ’the 
decline in the yield if not to increase the yield. 
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Oral Evidcnoo. 

16705. The Chairman: Jilt. Eanganntha Mudaliyiu. you arc a Member of 
tlio Legislative Council P — Yes. 

1C76G. You Jinvo put in a note P — Yes. 

16767. Do you desire to make n ny general statement, in addition to tho 
noto of evidence winch is before tho Commission ? — I do not -want to make any 
general statement. I think my noto convoys mainly the things I wanted to 
place befoio the Commission, but I am ready to explain anything on which 
you want further mformtnion. 

16708. Thank you very much. On nago 608 of your note, you ghe us your 
idons of lion modern scientific knnu ledge may he brought to bear in improv- 
ing tho indigenous and ompirionl system of agriculture? — Yes. 

10769 I want to ask you nhetbor it is within your knowledgo that Euro- 
pean svstems of agriculture, niid certainly British systems of agriculture, 
originally of course entirely ompirieinl, More just ns conservative and, in my 
judgment, mote conservative and less receptive of tho earlier contributions 
that science was prepared to make than is apparently tlio caso in Indin? — I 
do not Know much about it. But this I do feel to ho the caso, namely, thnt 
to far ns my knowledge of tho working of tho Agricultural Department goes, 
they have not been able to suggest very mnny improvements on tho indigen- 
ous system of agriculture. I think possibly they made tho mistake of intro- 
ducing wholesale foreign systems of agriculture, without trying to adapt 
them to the conditions in India. I think the proper course is to build up onr 
agriculture from our point of view, basing it on our present practice. 

16770. How nhout their conti ibution in tho way of improving tho varieties 
of cotton? Do you think that is a satisfactory contribution? — I have explain- 
ed that. For example, I find they have provided better seed, which lias taken 
kindly to some soils, but at the same tuno other seeds hase not taken kindly. 
You must try to uuprovo ngiiculturo from the Tndinn point of viow, basing 
it on Indian conditions. 

10771. Would you ngiee that, so far ns this Presidency goes, one of the 
mo-l material improi cments that has been introduced ns a result of tlio Agri- 
cultural Depni tment’s nclhities is tho prnctico of single seedlings?— I think 
thnt had been in vogue in certain parts of tho Presidency already: wlmt the- 
Agiicultural Department has dono is to spread that knowledgo to other parts. 

1C772. It is just an example of what you desiro to put. forward, namely, 
that they should look about nnd make the best of tlio empirical system, and 
Liing modern science to bear in improving that? — I may say tlio snmc thing 
nitli regnid to deep ploughing. It was in sogue in certain parts, other parts 
did not know about it; they found it useful in some places, nnd they tried to 
inti oduce it in other parts if possible nnd practicable. 

1G773 Yon have somotliing of a note of disappointment in your memor- 
andum when yon say that tho experiments of the Millet Specialist havo not 
shown so for any encouraging results. Is it within yonr knowlodge how* long 
tlioso experiments wore carried out? — I know, beenuso I myself attended the- 
Finance Committeo mootings when this oxport was appointed. I know that 
the appointment was for a short period, but oven for the short period it was 
in operation T did expect something boiler, but nothing encouraging lias come 
so far. I am prepared to admit that perhaps I expected too much, consider- 
ing tho pi ogress hitlicito made. 

10774. Not only that, hut you havo been a little hard on the Specialist in 
question? — It is not so at nil; I rather think it was due to ike fnct, thnt un- 
fortunately for him a place was selected w-liich was not the right sort of place 
at which to carry out iho experiment. I do not think he is to blnnc nt all; 
1 1 nthei think that the climatic conditions of the place nt which those experi- 
ments were carried out wore against him. 

16775. Have jou any scientific or technical knowledge yoiirsolf? — No. 
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10770. Under the heading of ‘ Administration,’ on page 690 ot your 
nolo, you tire complaining about tho inadequacy of villago communications. 

T w unfed to know from yon whether, in your experience, the roads knvo 
dotei iorated within tlio last 10 or 16 years, or are they about the same ns they 
aero before P — The village communications havo certainly deteriorated, and 
they continue to deteriorate. 

16777. How do you account for it? — Because there is nobody at all to tako 
care of these tracts. For example, suppose water flows down these villago 
roads, there is nobody to lectify the dnuingo done to them, so that progressive 
damage is be»ng done to these roads, and never an attempt is made to put 
that right. 

1 67 78. What about tho District Boards 9 IIow do you think thoy are work 
ing in relation ro their responsibility ns to roads P — Most of tho hoards nro 
handicapped for want of funds, and they are not able to work satisfactorily 
-at all. 

10779. In tho matter o( transport by roilvay end steamer you *>ny on page 
•099, “ The charges for transport by railways and steamers of lnanines, livestock 
and ngricultuial produce and implements should bo fixed at a minimum.” 
Does that moan that yon think thoy could ho reduced? — 1 think so, for this 
reason s thero was a complaint in tho South of India that there was great diffi- 
culty felt for manure. T think the railway people reduced their freight 
•ehnrgcs, hut I do not know whether they dul it at n loss or whether they 
tfHiuld afford to do so. 

16780. Of couise, ono lias to he rnroful, when blessings come in limited 
■quantities, not to be ungrateful ; otherwise, one may not got nil j thing? — I.. 
a way, it has encouraged me to make a bigger request. 

16781- Have you any eloso, personal experience of the co-operative move- 
ment P — I cannot say 1 hove very much. 

16782. These are your general impressions P — My general impression is that 
at requires thorough overhauling. 

30768. Ton do not feel satisfied with ilP — 1 nin not satisfied with its 
■working. 

TTlmt is probably ns for ns you wish to go on tho point. 

1G7S1. When you are talking nbout placing loam, within tho limits or tho 
borrowing capacity of the ryot on easy rates of interest, tho complete liquida- 
tion of his existing debts, and his right to borrow ns and when ho needs finan- 
cing, are you suggesting thero tlma tho general body of tho taxpayers should 
come fonvard and relievo the individual cultivator'll position P — No, I do not 
suggest that the goncrnl tn\-jiayor should altogether hear tho burden of 
relieving tho ■agriculturist. What I do suggest is that money should be made 
available for the uplift of tlioso people. You can recover the money hack 
from them; I would have an arrangement by which, while you advance money to 
.thc«e people, you could recover it in easy instalments from the people 
concerned. 

10786. Or course, you recognise, l um Mire, as a person familiar with thrso 
matters, that punctual repayment is tho essence of any system which is going 
•to advance money at a substantially lmvor into ot iuteresfcp — That is why I 
want to make repayment sure and certain. As nt present, ton to otio. thero 
is difficulty of recovering your Iona, boeauso you make it difficult for him to 
live, 

10780, Do you not think there is tho danger, if you place easy credit at his 
disposal, that he might use that credit more to borrow further funds than to 
liquidate prior debts? — T have tried to guard against it } 1 make his credit 
only available with regard to ouo source, so that there is no danger of his 
ovor-bon owing. 

16787. Ton givo, under tho heading or ‘ Irrigation,’ particulars which, in 
your viow, go to show that, taking into consideration tho largo expenditure 
as n result of famines, schemes which on their faco appear unremuncrativo 

t. -* 
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are m fact sound investments from the public point of view ?— I think there- 
can be no doubt m the mnttei. Latterly Government have conceded that 
point If thej tako into account all the losses they are put to, a hicli they 
can aviod by these piotectivo works, they are hound to gain in the long-iun. 

167SS 1 must ask you for the authority behind these figures that you have 
cited and foi the technical facts which you have given. Whei c were these 
figuies taken fiom? — Will you kindly refer me to tho page? 

16769. Page 700 of joui memorandum? — The first quotation is from 
Col. Ilonderson's ropoit saying thut the district is veij well provided with 
facilities foi litigation. “It contains within itsolf all the essential elements 
ot piospentj The rivers and stt earns which Intel sect it might be taken 
advantage of to a much larget e\tent than now for tho supply of works of 
migation.” 

10790 You gi\e jour anthontj- tlioie P — Yes. 

16791. Ts tho Collector’s lepoit a published rcpoit? — The Cotlectoi’s report 
was published in the Distuct Gnretcor, and is a Government document. 

10792. What was the date ot that leport? — It is in tho District Manual of 
1372. It was published *01110 seals ago, but tho facts aio as true now ns thej 
veie then. 

16793. I think >om story theic speaks for itself. I just wanted to be 
assured of tho souice from which j mi liaifl dinwn jour quotations. Then on 
page 701 you bay : “ Bore-wells might be tried in selected villages and watei 
lifted and supplied to ryots nt cost pi ice. To reduce tho cost of wnter for the 
riot tile number of wells in any one locality must bo largo enough to justify 
the appointment of a full time mechanic. Want of understanding and absence 
of imagination on tho part of the Government, I rogret to say, are tlio clnef 
obstacles to the extension of urigntion in in>' distuct.” Too much imagin- 
ation on the part of Goi eminent is rather apt to lend to bankruptcy on the 
jiait of the State. But nio jou quite satisfied that water is available? Hns 
theie been no suney 9 — I do not think any survey has been made. 

1679J. Do you speak with confidence on that point? — That is im impies- 
sion; I cannot say with gi eater ceit.unty. 

10795. You would ngiee that it would of course be a very necessaij and 
obviously prudent pieliiniiinry®— Yes, we can try boring in some places and 
see at what depth we can find water. 

16700. Bomig does not cost much? — Tho charges aie not muoli ; nt any 
late they me not i cry heavy, 1 should say. May J, with refeioncc to the 
remarks about lock of imagination on tho poit of the Government, imite 
joui attention to this. In my district owing to floods, .thousands of tanks 
blenched mid spring channels woic silted up. The Government in those days 
issued n rule that only those sources of irrigation should be restored the cost 
of which could be recovered within four yams from its revenue. In other 
words, they would not invest money on tho restoration of those ruined tanks, 
riser channels and the iest‘ unless they were sure of 25 per cent, lotum on 
the oapitnl spent thereon. 

16797. They are legnrded ns piotective works? — Not only protective ; hut 
J say that the leturn calculated for the sum invested, i.c., 26 per cent, is a 
thing unheard of. I have got authority to say that. J am speaking of Bel- 
larj district. 

1C79S. The Raja o j rarJalimcdi : What do the maintenance charges come 
to 9 Have yon calculated? — The maintenance charges w'onld come to tho same 
nmount as before. There was a hi each, and money had to be spent on that; 
but thej" wanted to know if the revenue from those sources amounted to 25 
pci cent, so that the money spent could be lecovored within four jeais. 

16799. Do you not think that the rise in the pay of tlie engineering staff 
ia to a certain extent lespousible for it? — I am soiry I have not made myself 
clear. It was not with lefeionee to the maintenance charges or the incrcnse 
or staff that such a xnle was made. Theie were a laige number of sources of 
irrigation in the distiiefc. They weie works constructed by tlie predecessou 
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of tho Government, Ail net of God enmo to pass; tliore was a flood nml tanks 
and channels were bioachcd. In the normal course of things ono would expect 
that theso v, oiikl bo restored, if tho cost were reasonable. But tbo standard 
which the Government of tho day, fixed was that tho amount incurred on the 
restoration must bo recouped within four years from the revonuo from that, 
tank or source of irrigation. I say that that was too rigid a standard to 
apply, especially to a tract like mine tvhich lies in the fninino zono. 

1GH00. Dcwan llahadur Itaohnvoyya : When «at> that rulo madoP — -The 
rule was made long ago and no have suffoied a lot. 

IG^Ol. Whou was it abrogated i — 1 do not know if it was abrogated at all. 

1GS02. 'J'he Chatman; On pngo 702 in answer to sub-section i b), you say 
that the “ fraudulent adulteration of fertilises can ho prevented by educat- 
ing the fnrirmis by legislation ” and by othci measures, llavo yon any experi- 
ence of iraudulent adulteration of fertilisers P — I have not hud direct experi- 
ence of it j hut still, looking at it from my own experience, it is just possible 
thnt tlie vendors tiy to make more profit out of tho commodity they deal in 
by adulleinlioit. So T suggest thnt in older to ninko these experiments sure 
nml ecitnin nml to prevent the ryot from baying afterwards “ Oh, the mnnuie 
wt, vibed did not prove r o useful ns it was roprerenled to bo," we mint safe- 
guard against adultei alien. 

The t‘onnni«ion then atl journal till 10 SO a.M. on Thursday, the 2.7 th 

November, 1016. 
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Thursday, November 25th, 1926. 
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} 


(Joint Secretaries.) 


Mr. A. RANGANATHA MUD ALIY AR. 

Further Oral Evidenco. 

16303. The Chairman: Before we adjourned yosterday wo were discussing 
the general question of the use of fertilisers and I wanted to ask you whether 
you evei had experience of such adulteration of fertilisers. Have you ever 
come aeioss a case? — No. 

16304. On pogo 703 under the heading ' 1 Agricultural Inmlements," you talk 
about the possibility of having to subsidise competent Indian firms. Why 
should you subsidise these firms? Why, if the mnikot is there and the com- 
moicial capacity is available, should these firms not capture tho market with- 
out subsidy 9 — May I say that I have not said that Indian firms alone should 
be subsidised. Coming to tho other point: I know, for oxamplo, tnlrfng the 
case of non ploughs, the demand was by no means go much when it was first 
introduced as it is now. We aro dealing with a conservative clnss of people 
and we haie to take some special steps to devise instruments perhnps even 
befoie theic is an acute demand for them and popularise them in the interests 
of tho people. 

16305. You contemplate subsidising out of the general funds of tlio Piesi- 
doncy any firm which could supply a suitable agricultural implement, is that 
youi idea? — If there is a competent film willing to experiment and devise an 
imprmod implement for tho country, why should we not give them a certain 
amount 9 

16306. Would you confine that subsidy to the experimental stage of their 
work 9 — That is all, I think. 

16307. On pngo 701, section (6), sub-section (fit), you say “I do advocate 
tho ti ouster of control to the provincial authority and oven the few that aro 
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not under tho Provincinl authority at prcsont might as woll be transferred for 
tho following reasons.” Yon think that all thoso veterinary establishments 
should bo under the direct control of tho Provincial Veterinary Service, is that 
your idea? — Yes; my point is they should ho all nndor ono control; and, 
because tho vast majority ol them are already under the control of tho pro- 
vincial authority, I suggest that tho fen that are not now so might be truns- 
ierred to the provincial control. , 

30308. You want the Presidency Veterinary Department itself placed under 
the Director of Agriculture; is that your idea** — That is what I havo suggest- 
ed for tlio reasons mentioned there. 

1GS09. J do not know whether you would liko to say any wore upon that 
point. Are you concerned with tho question of co-ordinating the woik of the 
vmious bran"ho8 or with what?— -That is whnt I feel. There are a numliei ni 
stations, for example, under the control of tho Agricultural Department that 
require a lot of veterinary assistance ns well, and outbreaks in the mofussil 
stations coino moic easily and more early to the knowledge of the agricultuial 
people than perhaps to tho Veterinary Assistants who are stationed fur .nvny. 
For these reasons 1 think it w mild load to a greater co-ordination if the depart- 
mental control is unified. 

16TL0. On pngo 705, as part of your answer to tho general question on Animal 
Husbandry, you think “ thorc is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo 
by selection and cross-bi ceding with Delhi and other bottor breeds.” Do 
you think that if the milk yield of tho cow could bo raised by the same pro- 
cess of natural bclcotiou and cross-breeding the cow might take tho pinto of 
the buffaloP — I doubt wliothor tho cow' can take the place of the buffalo in 
regard to the quantity of milk. 

10311. Da vo you experience of the work of Porcst Punchayats? — I have. 

1GS12. How do you think they arc working? — For tho shoit poriod they 
havo been in operation I must say they aro working fairly satisfactorily but 
1 do feol that there is very great room for improvement. 

10813. In the control and management of forests? — Yes, in the control and 
management of forests. 

10814. For tho purpose of graving and fuol? — Yes; I feol so. 

10816. Under tho heading “ Marketing ” havo you considered tho advis- 
ability of creating control of the markets, quito npart from co-operative soil- 
ing? — I havo not bestowed any attention to that, I am sorry I ennnot say 
anything on it, 

10816. You mnko a scry definite statement in answer !o our question 2 1 
under tho heading Attracting Capital, You say " Agriculture ns a profession 
does not pay at present.” Do you moan that tho cultivator is not making 
money? — That is so, 

16817. Docs rent-collecting pay? — You mean tho non-cultivating landlord? 

36818. As against cultivating? — Yes ; I think it does. 

10810. In answer to our question 20 on Statistics you give some figures 
showing tho slowly declining yield per aero of a certain olnss of land with 
which yon aro fnmilinrP — Yes. 

10820. How do you account for that P— I think the ryot is not ablo to main- 
tain tho land in its nntuial fertility for long; ho constantly keeps it nndor 
cultivation hut does not take any slops to make good tho loss of fertility duo 
to tho continual cultivation. 

16821. But do you think that 30 yenrs ago tho ryot used to put more fer- 
tilisers or manures into tho soil?— For ono thing, ho had not under cultivation 
tho same oxtont of land ns ho has now ; there was a choieo of areas and prob- 
ably lie kept the land fallow for some finio. 

10322. Do you toll tho Commission that in 1891 and tho following decade 
these lands woro in fact cultivated on a sohomo which involved fallow? — Con- 
sidering that tho extent Ihon under cultivation was not bo much ns it is now. 
I have to prosnmo that the ryot bad the pick of land to cultivate. 
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16S23. But you are not eoitnin on that point P — No; I cannot bo more 
precise. 

16824. The Baja of Parlalcimedi : In your statement you soy that theic is 
not much advantage to bo gamed by having a Central Research Board. Do 
you not think for common crops it will be bettor to have a Central Research 
Board? — If tliore are any points which aro of a fundamental character tho 
lesults of which can be applied equally to all Provinces, thou a conlral insti- 
tute may bo necessary. But in regnid to cultivation we are concerned mainly 
with local problems. For example, take tho ease of tho Ceded Districts. 
Then climatic conditions aro of n peculiar character. Suppose the Govern- 
ment n ant to improve the millet of those mens. T think an institute in those 
areas, with experiments conducted on those soils, is likely to yield mote fruit- 
ful Jesuits than an institute with experiments conducted elsewhere. The 
Chairman was good enough to refer to that point yestorday and I said that 
the experiments made on millet were not satisfactory ; I think it is due to the 
fact that the expel iments aro conducted in Coimliatoro in a soil which is not 
of the same clifu nctci ns that of the Ceded Districts. So I say that in rcgaid 
to this mnttei it is hotter that no conduct these experiments in Provinces 
with special reference to the conditions prevailing thoie. 

10825. But, given a monsutc of ro-oporntion nn3 co-ordinntion between tlio 
pioviucial heads of the dopnitmcnts, oi between the people concerned, and 
the Agricultural Department, do you not think tho necessary information 
could ho carried to that body? — I think that result can bo equally achieved 
by a pci iodic.nl meeting of all the depm tmentnl heads ns is perlinps now done 
ii> tho case of Agricultural Boards. These people may meet from time to time 
and exchange their ideas and see if what is strikingly successful in one place 
might not be adopted in anothei place uheic it lias not been tried. 

16326. So you aro of opinion that w ith that sort of co-operation a central 
bod v can be worked? — IVith that sort of eo-opciation a control body might bo 
snpei fliious. 

16827. But, of course, you aro aware that the more we have of these re- 
search bodies spread over tho country, the more machinery and more expen- 
diture it means, nnd so on; so in order to savo superfluous expenditure, I 
think that with conferences ‘in different parts of India nnd with tho research 
body at a central place, not much difficulty will bo felt in carrying out the 
necessary mipi ovements ? — I am not at all against the multiplying of insti- 
tutes. In fact, even foi each Province I am not satisfied with one single 
institute. Tf it is a mntter of cost, ns you put it, 1 lenvo it to the Govern- 
ment to calculate the cost. 

16828. -Vio you not convinced that it menns cost P—'J think you suggested 
that the Central Institute would bo less costly than tho system of periodical, 
conferences I suggested , I say that is a matter for calculation. 

16329. At any rote it incnns a body of men with separoto sets of apparatus 
.tlid buildings and all that; it certainly must bo more costly? — That is wliat 1 
mean; a Central Institute is likely to be moio costly. 

10830. No; if you have soveinl institutions spread oxer each nroa it will 
<ost moi o P — It is no good starting an institute to servo the whole country nnd 
getting remits which cannot he applied merywliore. It is fnr bettci to rev 
tuct ourxehes and tiy to produce tangible results with leference to that area 
at least. 

10S31. Have you been to the agucultuial farm at Coimbatoie? — No. 

16S32. Have you e\ei discussed matters with tho Director of Agriculture 
of this Province, what research is being carried on with icgard to paddy,' for 
instance 9 — I have dismissed tho matter, not with the Director of Agriculture, 
pci haps, but with many people who hnvo diicct knowledge of the working ot 
tho farm, both officials and non-officials. 

1GS33. You have not gouo to the faim 9 — No. I net or said I hnd gone to 
■the Coimbatore farm. 

16834. I think a Visit would bo very informing? — I dare say it undoubtedly 
-would be. 
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1GS35. You suggest just below that paragraph that selection should be more 
or less on national gt minds? — I moan on groundb which are calculated to yield 
the best results to the country. 

16336. Do you not think that that purpose would be served better if you 
stick to efficiency irrespective of whatever nationality the men may be? — 
That is exactly wliat I am trying to got ; I do want efficient people who will 
remain in the country and give us the benefit of then experience even after 
they retire from the service. 

10937. Of couise, prefeieneo should bo givon to Indians if they aie avail- 
able; but there must be times when we must be piepared to take efficient 
people of whatever nationality? — I am quite nt ono with you in regard to that 
matter; ] do want efficient people to train Indians and put them on their 
feet. But I have found, ns I have tried to explain in my note, that the people 
who fame here did not make' this the place of their work. If T go into the 
figures I can make my point. I snj with gient regret that they did not stay 
heie. I can give instances of vciy good officers — (I do not blame them, I 
would do tho same in tlieir place) — veiy good officers who gained experience 
in this countiy, but wont away when tlioy got an opening elsewhere. 

1G838. But they nro piepaied to train their assistants to cany on their 
work; they do train them 9 — That is the difficulty. If they had done so they 
would have been replaced by their assistants. 

1G839. The work on sugarcane is being carried on by an Indian who was 
tinined by Dr. Barber? — I am not concerned with individual cabos. 

108*10. You say on page G98 of your statement, “ The ndministiatise 
machinery on the land revenue side is fairly well organised and does not need 
any considerable expansion. A good part of tlie revenue due to increase of 
assessment ns a result of periodical resettlements and of tlie remission in llio 
provincial contribution should bo devoted to the amelioration of tho condi- 
tions of the rural population.” I think that purpose can only bo served if 
you effect retrenchment in staff ns well ns in other expenditure? — Thero are 
two ways by which more money can be found; it may be by expansion of 
revenue or by curtailment of expenditure, or the two may be simultaneously 
in opeintion. 

16841. Do you think that enhancement of taxation takes place because we 
have to maintain a machinery which is found necessary, and because we pay 
the staff at cort.iin rates with a view to keep them contented? How can you 
then make a saving? — If money is forthcoming thore is always a way of expen- 
diture for it ; there is no question about that. 

1G342. It is not for the fun of the thing, is it, that departments are created? 
— May I explain myself ? Now, there is resettlement going on in district after 
distiict, and that does bring in a considerable amount of levonne to the 
Presidency. Who contributes those increased revenues?’ It is the ryot. I 
think on tho ground of common fairness that at least a part of tho revenue 
so contributed by the ryot should go directly for the improvement of his condi- 
tion; that is my point. And I think it con be afforded, because tlie depait- 
ments already in vogue have been bo fnr organised and perfected that there 
is no longer the need for proportionate expansion in their case as in the case 
of -the new departments. 

1GS43. Do you think there is sufficient co-operation fyom the people of the 
country P— I believe there is that co-operation, only thoy have to bo educated to 
that. The men are poor and they cannot afford to make experiments. If 
only you convince them of the utility of the things, no ono is quicker than 
they to tako to them. But they cannot afford to take risks ; that is the point. 

16844. May T know’ what propaganda is being carried on for tho benefit 
of the ngiioulturists by pi irate bodies? — I am very sorry to say there is not 
much of it. 

168 Iff. There you me?— That is my point, and that is, why I am before tho 

Commission. ,, , 

> / ' 

16846. Tt is for tho country to co-operate. Of course there is tho depart- 
ment and Government are trying to do as much ns possible, but unless we, the 
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people of tho country, also toko interest in such matters and create agencies 
to carry these improvements to tho doors of tho people, it will be very difficult 
for any Government to improve matters? — Undoubtedly. 1 am free to confess 
that there is a groat deal of improvement in tho attitude of tho Government 
recently, but when it goes further and the Government is of the people, for 
the people and by tho peoplo there will no longer bo this question at all. 

16317. Then, about tho machinery that has been created by the dopartmont, 
oicn on that point your doubts would have boon very largely cleared up if 
you had paid a visit to the Coimbntore farm or had a talk with the Director 
of Agriculture? — It must not bo imdorstood, if I may vonture to say so, that 
I am making these observations without trying to satisfy myself as to the 
justifinblcness thereof. If I havo not seen a particular officer, I do not want 
you to deduce from that that I am hasty in my observations. 

1CS48 I do not como to that conclusion at nlK You say they have not done 
anything piactionl? — I havo not said so absolutely; I havo recognised tlic- 
good they havo dono; I am grateful for whatever they have done. 

10349. In tlio inachinciy department improvements have, of course, been 
effected on tho indigenous methods of cultivation? — "What are those? 

105,10. Ploughs, hairows and seed-drill monsoon ploughs, Sind ploughs? — 
By whom were tlioy manufactured? 

lG q 51. I do not mean they manufactured them or invented them? — That is 
the point. 

10352. An j body can mnnnfncturo the harrow? — When there is a special 
depni tment for tint work, one docs expect a little more. 

10353. When tlioy como to tho Legislative Council for funds, tlioro is a 
tiemondous lot of criticism; tlioy complain of cuhanremont of expenditure — 

I am ono of tlioso who havo been finding fault with tho Government for not 
utilising tho monoy given to thorn. I do not think it has been due merely to 
wnnt of money. I want to bo quite fair in this mattor. 

16854. You must tako everything into consideration? — I have tried to he 
os fair as I could lie, nnd I still am of that opinion. 

10355. What provonts people themselves from inventing improved ploughs, 
hairows and seed-drills P — Lack of initiative to which many things havo con- 
tiibutcd. 

1G356. Initiative in what ? — In tho matter of inventing now things. 

10857. Is tlioro no initiativo to further improve upon the plough nnd the 
hairowP— In this connection, I would like to say ono thing. _ I have always 
Jind high hopes of tho rich proprietors of tho country; I think it is up to them 
to lead tho country, bccanso they havo a Inrgo extent of proporty and con- 
siderable means at their diaposnl; if they take this question into their hands, 
much good will result; it is no good expecting these poor people to do it. 

10853. They are taking it up very largely? — It should bo more; the con- 
summation would be much nearer if they took more interest. 

16859. Take for instance education. Unfortunately I have to mention tlio 
part I myself took. Right from Ganjnm to Godavari you will find the zemin- 
dars dovoting their time to tho public interests? — I am very glad yon refer 
to yourself. It will make other zemindars follow your example. 

163G0. Do not talk of Parlakimedi. Take tho educated gentlemen nnd 
people of standing in tho industrial walks of lifa. Do you not think that they 
ought to tako tlioir share in tho improvement of society ? — I do. 

10301. How many agricultural forms are there? — Run by private indivi- 
duals? 

10862. Yes? — To my regret I do not know of any. 

10863. On page 098, you say, “ Small areas of land on private fields might 
be token on lease and improved methods demonstrated thereon at Govern- 
ment expenso.” That means practically you go hack to demonstration being 
earned on by tho department on their own farms? — On a vory much less 
expensive scale than they are doing at present. 
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1686d. TJio expense is not the point T am roforring to. To convince tho 
ryot it is no use carrying on demonstration outside his own area; you must 
carry on the demonstration in his oun field through him; that has been my 
experience? — I quite agrpe, 

16305. Then, why do you prefer dcmonsti ation carried out on land teased 
at Government expenso? — When you cannot get private people to experi- 
ment, then you can take land on lease ; hut wherevor private people arc forth- 
coming. cortainly I should not ask Government to take land on lease. 

16866. Do you not think tlint this may be put as an alternative 9 — I believe 
1 have done so. 

16867. But it docs not seivc any purposes? — T have been encouraging people 
in my district to onrry on the experiments of the .Agricultural Depnitment 
under the supervision of Demonstrators. That is going on, and 1 say with 
good results also. 

16863. You can encourage. that soit of thing in other mens? — My point is 
this. Say, a demonstration is being carried on in KnI.Umsti, It is perfectly 
clear that only people who live within a radius of ten miles from that place 
may ho benefited by it. But I want this to bo oarried to the people who live 
more than ten miles an ay from that plaro. If there is a private individual 
there ready to fellow the advice and carry on a demonstration there, well and 
good. If not, then let the Govornmont come to the rescue, take a small plot 
of laud on lease, say, 2 acres, and 6how to flic ryot wlmt can be dono by 
Improved methods. 

16869. K'Ccobc mv saying so, but with more practical experience I do not 
think you will encourage it because the ryots will not follow it, and unless 
they do it themselves, it is no good. Their answer is “ You have got so many 
facilities, you have got money, and you can carry on such experiments, but 
it is beyond our reach,’'? — Undoubtedly, I would prefer the ryot to do it, 
under proper diieetion. but failing that, 1 have suggested tho second best 
thing. 

16370. If they go round nnd talk to them, it has a good effect ? — Ye?. 

16871. Would it not he a good thing if bulletins in tlioir own vernaculars 
wore circulated among tlio people? — Yes, hut with the supreme illiteracy of 
tho people, it does not go far enough ; nothing but ocular demonstration would 
convinco them. 

16372. That is also one of tho agencies which might he employed P — Yes. 

16878. On pngo 099 of your memorandum you say, " Short courses of 
lectures for farmers at ono or other of the agricultural fainis: two or three 
ryots from each taluk might oven he helped by railway fare to attend those 
lectures.” Do you not think yon should also tnko into consideration from 
what part those ryots conic from, nnd also see under wlint conditions they 
carry on their methods of cultivation? — Surely, when wo are going to help 
tho man to go there, we should certainly clmosc the man who will derive the 
utmost possible benefit by going; it is no good bnving any one who offers 
himself. 

1687*1. It is no good getting a ryot outside the periimnont estates or from 
ryotwnri areas, unless you arc sure that ho holds a Jong period len«o? — Tos. 

16876. Bo, when snch Instances have to bo dealt with, you would make that 
distinction? — Wo shall take all these factors into consideration when choosing 
the people to go and attend the cowr-e of lectures, if tlioy do not go there at 
their own cost. 

16876. Further on you say, ” T doubt whether on addition to the ‘•oienti- 
fio staff of tho Government of India would result in indiroct advantages to 
the Provinco.” Will you please put it more clearly P— I think that point has 
boon discussed; when you, Baja Sahib, miggested whether a Central Institute 
might not bo had, wo went into that question. - 

16877. Mr. Calvrii; Have you boon to Pnsa? — No, I hope to have that 
opportunity. 
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30578. Piofestor Gang nice : You just now said that you lind no opportunity 
to go to Pusn; did you sock an opportunity, did you create one? — Tf it is a 
question of funds'. I am free to confess to you that I could not afford it. 

1G579 Is it n long journey? On jour nay to Delhi, you could have gono 
there ® — Xo. 

3GSS0 Arc you a landholder P — Thero is some land registered in my name, 
hut T am not a farmer. 

lC^Sl. I flunk jou belong to the Thoo'ophicnl Society? — I am a inemhor of 
the Thcosophical Society. 

10382. Can j-ou tell the Commission a hat success jou have achieved in the 
efforts made by j’our Educational Tiust in the direction of agricultural educa- 
tion ? — They began it. 

lG'Wg When did they begin it P — In 1017, if I remember rightly. 

1G991 What happened to that scheme? — There was not sufficient response 
in the matter of money. 

1G w j. Xot sufficient responso from the people? — There was not sufficient 
response in the matter of money. 

lG^G. AVlint about equipment 5 — Equipment they lmd, and it could hare 
been implored if mote funds were available. 

10337. Hint farm, if I remember rightly was under a Dutch export; was ft 
not? — Yes, under Mr. Jlindckopor. 

IG^SS. Both the farm and the curriculum, the teaching part, wore under 
the care and chnrgo of a Dutch export? — Yes. 

IGSS9. And yet, j’ou say in jour memorandum " I am not for the emploj"- 
ment of foreign agencies ” ? — It mnkes a world of difforonco, I should say. 
There a ns Mr. ITimlokopor there, liut liis colleagues wero all Indians, so that 
Mr. llindokopor had nlwnj-s the bonefit of his Indian nssistnnts; I do not want 
to disci iminnto aith respect to enpneity and all that. 

1GS90. Would you call him a foreign ngoncy? — Yes. 

lG^I . And j-ot you say that for agricultural research you would not have 
a foreign agency’ — -Mr. ITindekopcr is no longer there. 

16S02. IIo gave the impetus® — -That is my point; tho impetus is no longer 
there. 

I6S93. May I take it then that ns soon ns ho left tho place, tho whole tiling 
collapsed ? — T am not quite sure about the dates and T cannot bo positive about 
the matter, but I think lie left in 1021. 

1G8P 1. That is so. I think you have mndo a reference to the Millet Expert ; 
you havo not been to see his aork? — No. 

1G^9 j. Do yon know the nnture of tho experiments ho has hcen carrying 
out?— I admit that the appointment was for n period of short dnrntion, 3 
jonrs or so, and I said that the results hare not been encouraging, hut I linvo 
■said that it might bo because the experiments aero conducted in a 'oil not 
suited for tlic purpose. 

16S9G. I linvo heard that answer already. I want to know whether you 
are aware of tho type of experiments that havo been dono there, whether they 
were aiming atbettei cultivation, or hotter breeding, and so on? — Tho experi- 
ments aero for better yield. 

1G°97. Do j-ou know how that work began, and who gave tho money for 
it® — Tlte Government gavo it. 

10503. You make comments on demonstration ; have you ever attended any 
of the demonstration work® — Yes, sometimes I have. 

1GS09. In which aiea? — In Kurnool district and Bellniy. 

1G900. Tho Agricultural Demonstrator was demonstrating when you a ere 
present thero? — Yes. 

1G901. Wlmt was your impro'sion? — It was the usual kind of thing. 

10902. What a as tho usual kind of tiling? — Iron ploughs and so on. 
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10903. What was the Agi ienltnr.il Demonstrator demonstrating? — He was 
demonstrating with regard to smut disease for example. 

16904. tVlmt was he actually demonstrating on tbo day you attended this 
particular demonstration wort? — If I 1 emember aright, it was only deep 
ploughing. 

10901. Wlmt kind of plough was he using? — An iron plough. 

10900. You consider it is quite an improved plough? — From the nay it has 
boon taken to, it must he >-o. 

10907. Then what happened? Theie was the field, and yon sun a number 
of village!* round about; theie w as the iron plough, there was the Agricultural 
'Demolish ator and you yourself; what happened thenP — Some people would 
obioive that the iion plough goes deeper than the country plough. 

16903. Did you feel that the cultivntoi * note impressed? — I think *-o ; tliov 
u ore impressed. 

10909. Were you impressed? — Yes. 

10910. With legnrd to join view that the Meteorological Depnitmenfc is 
not rendering nnj sen ice to the agriculturist, have you any suggestion* to 
matte in that connection? — Absolutely none. 

10911. Do you know the nature of the data that the Mctooi ologicnl Depnit- 
ment collects? — No; all that T am concerned with is that they should make a 
proper foieeast ns to when the rains will begin and things like that, fot the 
cultivator to he ready for hi* operations, 

10912. Have you taken any part in the co-operative movement? — I have 
just begun to do so. 

10913. How have yon begun? — Thero is the District Federation in Hollar, \ . 
and I have been rlio-eii to work on that. 

10914. Are you a eo operator yourself in any form or shape? — 1 do not 
know if taking a couple of shares mean* being a co-operntor. 

11)915. Wlmt <hnresP — Shares of the society. 

10910. Wlmt kind of society? — A credit society. 

16917. Is Hint credit society in a village nroa? — It is in a town area. 

10918. You snv that more <o-ojici.ttivo societies should he instituted, luil 
you say you enuiint give us any* idea how. Yon have no definite suggestion to 
make except to say that the co-operative movement should expand; hut you 
have not studied the problem? — 1 have been touring round tho villages; I 
know the places where the societies ore. 

10911). Hut ninny people win tour without knowing the conditions? — I have 
been touring round and seeing tho societies. 

16920. 3 lave you made n >orious, stndy of the problem of agt ieulniral in- 
debtedness? — Yes, to «onio extent 1 have. 

16923. Can yon give w. any idea of tlio extent of such indebtedness in T our 
district ? — Yes, I think 3 can, from the figures published. 

10922. From tho Government figures?— Yes. 

10923. Anything from your own observation?— T feel that indebtedness has 
increased. 

16921. Gould yon supply tho Commission with cetlain dofniite data with 
regard to tho extent of such indebtedness?— T take it von ask me whether I 
hnvo collected the figures with regnid to wlmt it was sometime n*o and wh-it 
it is now; T have done it in stiny eases, hut not in a systematic wav to cover 
any pintieular area. 


1092o. From stray cases, you are under the impression that indebtedness 
is lneioaMtigi'- bo far as statistics are i onrerned 3 have collected thorn in seme 
cases and mv general obseivnthm is fairly extensive ; that view is continued 
by the Government morels which at any into need not bo considered to favour 
one view more thnn another. 


10920. Do 1 understand you might that yon liavo made a study or a parti- 
cular area with regard to indebtodnc'Sp— Ye*, in tho town. 
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16927. Wo aie concerned with the rural areas? — Sometimes I hare tried 
to find out how they pay their assessments and things like that. 

1G928. It is a question of the extent of agricultural indebtedness? — That 
is why I have suggested that some attempt should bo made to prepare such 
statistics. 

16929. You state that you have made an enquiry in a ceitnin area with 
regard to agricultural indebtedness; I want to know from you whether yon 
can supply the Commission with any definite data? — No. 

16930. You say, “ Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by per- 
centage payment by resort to legislation, if necessary." Can you explain, if 
yon were Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies of this Presidency, how you would 
put this suggestion of yours into practice? — Even without the collection of 
definito statistics for an entire area, one can well bo convinced of the indebted- 
ness; that is my position. I know indebtedness is on the increase, in spite 
of the fact thnt I have no statistics of the sort required by you and I suggest 
that, m view of the fact that these people are indebted more perhaps than 
they are able to cope with, something must be done to start them with a clean 
slate. Now, lion wo shall do it is the question. Obviously, it is out of the 
question for them to repay, wo must help them to start with a clean slate. So 
I suggest that we take into account nil their assets and liabilities and see if 
wo cannot pool resources and get the debts liquidated. 

16931. But how? — For example, if the property is valued at Rs. 1,000 and 
his indebtedness is Its. 2,000, I should say that it must he cleared for lmlf the 
money ; thnt is my point ; it should be mot by percentage payment. It may 
bo drastic, but I know ot no other way. 

16932. I am afraid you have not studied finance carefully? — I have not. 

16933. Have you nny experience of the use of sulphate of ammonia? — -Yes, 
in Hospet taluk it is used. 

1G934. Did you yourself uso any quantity? — I am not a farmer. 

1C935. In what way have you come to know about it? — The ryots have been 
using it. 

16936. You say the residual effect of this and other nmmonium compounds 
should be carefully investigated. Are you hero suggesting thnt the residual 
effect may bo bad? — That is what one of the experts, a gentleman who has 
returned from America and who has been conducting these experiments, is 
not yet certain about. , 

16937. Did you yourself observe any residual effect? — It is too enriy to say. 

16933. So, whon you made this remark, you did not depend on your know- 
ledge of chemistry? — I began by saying that 1 am not a soientist. 

1C939. So this remark has been suggested to you by a friend of yours? — 
Suioly, ns many other things have been. 

16940. You ask the cultivators to stop the use of cowdung for fuel. Have 
you any definito suggestion ns to how thnt could he done? — The only way I 
could think of is substitution of other fuel. 

16941. How? — If a substitute is available. I do not know, it may bo from 
tlio forest reserves; wo can work them on a cheap method and procure fuel 
and supply it to the cultivators. 

16942. On page 70S, you make a suggestion that the supply of fodder con be 
improved first by helping ryots to reduce their useless cattle. That is a very 
desirable thing to do, but how? — I find that they are having a largo number 
of oattle mainly for the purpose of manure. So I thought that, if they could 
have the manure from another source there would not be nny necessity for 
them to keep such a large number of cattle on their bands, ns they are doing 
now. 

16943. Mr. Calvei t : You say that you think a part of the increased income 
from land revenue should be devoted to the rural population. You know of 
course that in each succeeding settlement, the increase of revenue is loss than, 
the increase, of prices of produce? — It is said to bo less. 
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16944. So, the burden on the land Is getting loss and less per acre after 
•each settlement? — I cannot quite say so. 

16945. The cultivators linve to sell less and loss of their produce to pay 
TevenuoP — Yes, they have to sell loss and less, but whether the proportion is 
the same to the net produce, I am not able to say. It is true that he sells less 
quantity, but whether it bears the same ratio to his produce I am not able to 
•say. 

16946. With decreasing burdens, you want increased amenitiesP You say 
that you aie opposed to the curtailing of the credit of the ryot? — Yes, that is 
truo in one way ; that is to say, I do not want to impose such a restriction on 
the whole class of ryots. 

16947. You would be in favour of restricting his credit for extravagant 
and wasteful purposes? — Wo cannot do that absolutely for the whole class of 
ryots. That is to say, we cannot say to a ryot ' you shall not go and borrow 
from X, Y or Z ; ’ but if ho comos to mo for a loan, I then impose on him a 
condition that ho can borrow fiom mo only and from none olse; in that way I 
would restrict his credit. 

16948. T gather that in your opinion there is an excessive number of cattle 
in the Presidency? — Yes, in arens near to the forests. 

16949. Can you suggest any means compatible with sentiment of keeping 
the number down? — -I think it might bo kept down if the demand made for 
the use of those forests weto reduced. I shall try to elaborate my point. Some 
of these forosts have been given over to Forest Panchayats. Those foicsts 
when they were under tho control of the Govornmont were not giving revenue 
to tho Government; more or less they were losing concerns. When tlioy were 
handed over to tho pnnohnyats, a sum has been asked of those people; some- 
times it is comparatively heavy. I suggest tho imposition of that amount 
‘as rent from the people makes them let in porhaps moro cattle than they need 
otherwise do, in order to enable them to make up tho money domandod of 
them. That is one wny. Trobnbly if you reduco the rent for those forests, 
wo may eventually bo nblo to persuade tho ryots to rostrict tho number of 
cattle. They will have loss to pay thon. 

16950. Deican Bahadur Raghavayya : Is not a grazing incidence fixed 
for each reserve, i.c., so many cattle for so many acres, eto.P — That is what I 
object to ; it must bo left to the people. 

16951. To Forest Panchoyat officers in consultation with tho people? — You 
know, in any argument between the Forest Panchoyat officers and the people, 
who gains tho upper hand. 

16952. Mr. Calvert: From tho figures supplied, I gather that a vast pto- 
portion of the cultivators of this Presidency are trying to live on three acres 
upwards. Can you suggest any means by whioh their prosperity and welfare 
can be improved? — No, except by tho theory that the department should sot 
out to make two blades of gross grow where one blade grows now. 

16953. Throe aciob. Would not six aoios mean still more pi asperity? — I 
should say that by trying to improve tho yield, by selection of seeds, by provid- 
ing them with manure, by tiying to economise thoir expenditure, by tho intro- 
duction of machinery and tilings like that and in many other ways, yon can 
'bring about ilml result and probably find othor avocations also for people. 

I wisli you success in your endenvours in your own district 1 

16954. Mi. Kamat : You aro a public worker of some standing, arc you 
not? — Jt depends on how you take it. I am trying to serve the people. 

16955. You aro a public worker ? — Yes. 

16956. You have been devoting some of your lime to studying tho needs of 
your countrymen and solving their difficulties if possible? — Yes, 

16957. T suppose you are not in receipt of any Government salary? — No. 

16958, And all this is purely voluntary and philanthropic work? — I am 
glad to say it is so. 
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T0‘* >0. And cion fm the ngrit nltui ist sue Ii nnn.oflicinls like yourself are- 
nbsolutelv tiote-sary r — Yes. veiy m-ci^nrj and the more their number the 
licttci for the ngririiHuri't, 

1C%0, Yout' is n |>rolilom of studying fact- in the field, by w orbing on loan* 
hodic - hUn pinch'ivnls or Municipalities, by mixing with (he people olid turning 
in touch with them. You ngioe with that view?— Quite so. 

Wfll You wen* n«ketl n «|>ic'tion in to whothcr you hml virile d Pma. 
Mnv 1 know jour imprcv ion whether cion nil the nprienitiirnl officers of this 
(lot or turn nt hiiie Msitc.1 Pnsn?— T <lo not know. 

16 'ifio c.in you *.n> tlmlf — T think not. 

liVHn. 7’io/rMor flatir/tthr : Tlon do you know? — There nro so motij 
Pemonstmtoi* nnd other office!' like that who have never been tlieie I 
know n Deputy Director has gone; there may he others wlm have not gone. 

1C%1. Afr. Knintit: For tho inntter of that, you think oven the officers 
in the April ult unit Department of tlie flovrrmnent of Judin could not hmc, 
nil of them, visited Pil'd P — It is not likely, T must say, on the face of it. 

lefiGfi. Wo were told yesterday here tbnt in the co-ojiorative rorieliei tJiey 
line onmtgh capital, and could also get nnre capital, to run land mortgage 
hulk*. My question is with reference to the enpitnl nv/iilnble in yonr J’re-i- 
chnry nnd the st.it e of prii ate enterpri' c here. You make n suggestion 
vonn ivlttro tint io fur nt etpre’ring oil from od. ff eeds i tenrernel, Cm eminent 
thruild take st< ps to demon'll ate that something could lie done. Is it your 
outlook that (Ju\ eminent < ould do evirything in such matters?— No, not 
everything, hut they hate to begin it if them is noothir way of getting it done. 

Ifl'HJfl. If there is enough of enpitnl nvnilnhlc in this Presidency as wo were 
told yvderdoy. I wonder wliv privnte cnlirprke is not coming forward to 
start nn oil-mill p — -I suppose it is due to want of knowledge on the part of 
tho-e people nnd miwillinguevi to invest tlie money, 

lb'HtT, In other Presidencies, Gori rmnent hate not slartixl nit-milts. Wlij 
do mu esptet them to do it here? — I do not want them to do one thing or the 
nthei ; hut I suggest that these things can he done If they can get private 
agent ies to do th' m, thev ran do H. For example. the petuil factory im‘ 
netted by the Om emnicnt ami thin they tnsdi’ it over to private enterprise. 
Aluminium, I think, was similnily first demonstrated by Cevcnumnt. 

IP/kVk What hnppent’d to it ? — Tlicy gave it to a private agency nftrrnrards. 

Jfi"ijU, Take ngiin nnother ohsertatiori nt yours about the improvement 
of ngricultni el implements. You nrkno” kdpc that In another l’re-ideniy 
private enterprise lias done something, 1ml yon add that mill firms should 
he cut ov re gen liv the flovt rnmetit , you mean hv the Madras Government? — 
lly nny Government. 

IfifiTO, In llombaj they are not emonraged by Government? — That was a 
proposition that T made on behalf of Goi eminent. 

1IP71. J am ju-t trying to get nt the outlook of people in this Presidency. 
Is capital available in * urh in erw helming quantity? — Tt i - not available 
in 'uih overwhelming quantities. 

HiT>"2, We were tohl by nim-oHiunls v. derilny here, by tho Chairman of the 
Piovinrinl Co-uprnitive Union, that any amount of capital was available nnd 
that capital was lying idle witli him, that lie tould run more land mortgage 
kinks* — In the i o-oper.it ivo i mi of in thcri’ is a certain amount of capital 
Iving idle, hut thev mo hading it diOienlt to find an investment for it 1 
think it was hare.l on that data. 

lfi'173. I want to ns)- you, ns a public win her, why an outlet for that capital 
is not being found in the shape of private enterprise in the two directions 
ninth I eited? — Pecnu-o they me not sure that tho-e private enterprises 
would really prove remunerative. That is one things tho t'*cond i=. 
perhaps rliat thev have not the willirgne' r or the ability to cany on the 

enterprise. 

10 n “4, T do want ntm-ofheml agency to take vtp agric-tiltm nl improvement 
vvoik. Tlerc aie the two directions in which po-riblv a worker like you may 
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try to do something. T want to know what the difficulty is? — As I hare said, 
the people concerned aro not convinced that they can take it up as a profitable- 
entci prise perhaps. 

10973. Ti an Bahadur Muniswami Kay ml u : You me a member of the local 
bod’s ? — I was. I am not now, 

16976. You have somo experience of the working of the local bodies in your 
diftiict? — Yes. — 

16977. You say that tho communications are quite inadequate and they 
reccivo practically no attention ? — I refer to village communications. 

16978. Is it your opinion that there has been some default on the part of the 
local bodies or that the local bodies have not sufficient funds P — I have said they 
have no funds. 

16979. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to improving these 
communications ? — I think the formation of village pancliayats is the only 
practical method, so far ns J can see, of creating an agency to look after tlie->e- 
communications. 

16980. Once there aro roads, the village pancliayats may look after them 
but do you think the village pancliayats will take up tho work of construct- 
ing new loads at gieat cost? — All of these village communications ennnot be 
made into first class loads, scoond class roads and trunk roads; but such com- 
munications tan be improved a good deal for tinffic; I think the village pan- 
clinynts, if constituted and helped in certnin directions, can take up tho work 
and gradually improve the communications. 

16931. Do yon think tho village pancliayats, if constituted, can do that 
without further taxation ? — I suggest that a certnin percentage of the money 
nccruing from the village should be given over to tho pnnclinyats, so that a 
percentage of the total revenue nmy form a nucleus of tho pnnehayat fund. 

16982. Sir lleniy Laxcrencc: You have had some administrative experi- 
ence? — Yes. 

16983. How long ago?— Till 1915. 

16984. You make a suggestion about tho indebtedness of the ryot, to the- 
effect that Die borrowing capacity of the ijot should be fixed in ndvnnce sub- 
ject to modification fiom time to timop — Yes. 

16983. T understand you onvisago a state of things in which tho ryot will 
borrow all the capital ho needs from Government for nil purposes? — That is 
so, for nil purposes. 

36986. Havo you calculated nt all what is the total amount that tho Govern- 
ment would havo to advance for such a purpose? — I know it would be a very 
large sum indeed. 

16987. Havo you made any calculations? — No, I have not. 

169S8. It would run into a good many crores, would it nob? — It would. 

10989. But you think the Provincial Government should honour this money? 
— It will have to borrow this money. 

16990. And then advance it to the lyot? — If it cannot borrow the whole of 
that amount, it can make a beginning and see how it works. 

10991. That is your scheme? — Yes. 

16992. And then you pi oposo to fix tho capacity of tho ryot ; that is to sny, 
tho Deputy Collectors and such officers would havo to ascertain the actual 
financial position of every ryot and deeido how much, he is entitled to borrow? 
— Yes, that is so. 

16993. Would that ho within the 'administrative capacity of Deputy Col- 
lectors in your experience? — It need not necessarily bo a Deputy Collector, but 
sortie existing agency. 

3G994. What agency would yon think pieferable to tho Deputy ColleetoisP 
— Well, there aio tho panchayats coming into operation; tho pnnehayat officers 
or the revenue officcis may be entrusted with that work; and in" tho co-opeia- 
tivo socioties you mny perhaps find people capable of doing that work; thnt is 
a matter of detail. I 

i 1 
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1G995. You think it would be n feasible practicable administrative action 
to take to fix tho borrowing capacity of every ryotP — It lias got to be done. 

16990. And to modify it from time to time? — That also lias to be done, 
because tho prico of cotton, for example, may go down, and then the borron- 
ing capacity of tho lyot would be reduced; that is why I say wo should not 
commit ourselves once and for all timo to any certain figure. 

16997. You have hold jamnbandi nicetingsP — Yes. 

16998. Would you have there this annual discussion ns to tho borrowing 
capacity of every ryot? — No, not at a public gathering; it would scare them 
away at once. 

16999. It would be done in camera f — It need not necessarily be done in 
•public; certain people can bo enquired of. 

17000. Then nftcr that tho further stage is that you should havo a com- 
plete liquidation of nil existing debts by percentage payment by resorting to 
'legislation if necessary: that is your phrase? — Yes. 

17001. Wliat does that moan? Would you havo some legislation passed 
through tho Legislative- Council? — Yes. 

17002. To decide that all debts should ho liquidated at a particular per- 
centage? — Wo should probably pass a rulo that no creditor Bhould claim as 
interest a sum larger than the principal; a rnlo of that sort would go some 
wnv to help. If wo dealt with each village ns our funds permitted, wc should 
ho able to deal with tho indigent people in that villago, or at nny rale, such 
peoplo ns cared to coino to us to have tlieir debts liquidated. 

17003. I want to go step by step. First of nil, yon will have n law intio- 
duced into the Council to authorise Government to wipo out all debts upon 
payment by tlie ryot of a certain pcrcontngoP — Yes. 

17001. What sort of percentage would you contemplate? — I would take into 
consideration the assets and liabilities of tho debtor. 

17005. But in a law jou cannot deal with tho individual case?— Wo should 
•not fix tho poiceniage in the lair. 

17006. You lenvo it to Government to doterminc that?— Yes. 

T7007. Do you think the Legislative Council would bo willing to give that 
power to the Government? — : That remains to bo seen. 

17003. Do you think it is probable? — I think that is tho only thing that 
-can lio done; tlicro must bo a complete liquidation of tho debts of tho ryot 
so that lie may be nblc to start nfresli and not bo allowed to run into debt. 

17009. What liavo you in view : that if tho moneylender is paid 20 or 30 
por cent, of the debt outstanding, then tho ryot would ho free of debt? — That 
•is right. 

17010. Is that tho sort of poreontnge you liavo in view? — Yes, and ho would 
'bo nblo I think to como to terms on that basis. 

17011. Tho moneylender would? — Tho moneylender, because when be 
knows that tho man's capacity is only that and no moro, and when lio sees also 
tho danger perhaps of postponing tho recovery, he may come to terms'. 

17012. Would that apply also to mortgage dobts ; would ho bo glad to como 
ito terms on a similar system for mortgage debts? — It dopends on the amount. 

17013. You arc a man of cxporienco in business? — I know yon have to res- 
jpeot encumbrances on tlie land, and wo cannot make them all insecure. 

17014. You think Hint is tho best solution of this problem of indebtedness? 
— I cannot think of anything olse. 

17016. Sir Thomas Middlrton .• You havo told us that your experience has 
•been chiefly ns an administrative officer and ns a public worltorP — Yes. 

17016. Have you at any time farmed your own land? — No. 

17017. In what disti icts has your experience been mainly P — In Bollary nnd 
"'SCurnool. 
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37018. Can yon tell me, fi om tlie information you have gained ns an adminis- 
trative officer, what number of acres a ryot in tbo Bellary district can wont 
with one pair of bullocks j what is the usunl extent P — About lo acres. 

17010. Docs it vary much in that district P — It docs, 

17020. Under what conditions? — I suppose if ho has less land he cannot* 
cultivate more ; if ho has inoTO ho tries to do it with the bullocks in his charge j 
that is nil ; T mean it depends on tho extent of his occupation. The nverngo 
would work out at 15. 

17021. The average is lo acres, but if he lias a holding of less thnn 16 acres, 
naturally ho is unnblo to supply, the 15 neres icquirod. lb there no difference 
in tho different soils of tho district P — A very groat difference. 

17022. Haro you got both black and light boils in Bellnry district? — Yes. 

17023. Has there been much experimental woik done by Indian agricul- 
turists in tho Bellnry district? — Some peoplo have carried on experiments 
undor tho direction of tho Agricultural Demonstrators. 

17024. I)r. Ilyda : You have icfcrrod to transport charges. Is theie much 
coastal traffic in tho Madras Presidency P — No. not much I should think. 

17026. Do you think tho charges are high? — I had in mind the transport 
charges between, say, Great Britain and hero. 

17020. Sea transport or Iniul transport? — Sen transport. 

17027. Arc you acquainted with the system of charging? — It is 33 per cent. 

17023. Is it at tho back of your mind that these charges are kept up by 
means of rings? — There is also that. 

17029. Have you got nny proof of that? — No. 

17030. T did not understand some of the answers yon gave to questions 
put by my colleagues at tho oilier end of tho tnblo. Your idea with regard' 
to grazing is that the Government should limit tho amount which it at 
present levies from these l*ore3t PnnehayatBp — Yes. 

17031. Do you say that would tend to reduce tho number of cattle ? — T 
say that would bo one of tho factors. 

17032. Lot us seo if wo can test that by an illustration. Do not consider 
tho grazing of cows; lot us turn our minds to motor cars. If charges for tho 
uso of motor cars wero abolished, so that anyone could rido whenovor ho lilted 
in a motor car without charge, do you think that would increase or decrease 
the numbor of people who would rido in motor carsP — Obviously it would lend' 
to an incron«o. 

17033. Supposing these charges were remitted in tho case of grazing, would 
that increaso or decrease the number of cattle? — T admit wc should havo to* 
remove all tho inducements to tho peoplo to increase the number of cattle. 
Tho charge for grazing is 4 annus per eow; if the forest is charged a lump 
sum of 11s. 260, tho peoplo think that they havo to permit a thousand cattle to 
graze in order to bo able to pny tho Rs. 260. If tho amount charged were loss, 
wo should bo able to educalo tho ryot and 6how' him that as ho has not to much* 
to pny ho need not allow so many entllo. 

17031, If the amount charged wero decreased, you think there would bo 
a tondoncy for the number of cattle to decrease P — Wo should havo to educate 
tho ryot. 

17036. I suggest to you you have used oxtreme instances to Illustrate your 
point with logflrd to Bellary famines and dccroabe in yields? — No, I lmvo not : 
I havo taken tho latest. 

17030. With regard to this conbiblent decline in tho yield per ncio of agri- 
cultural produce, I think you refor lo tho Ilospot taluk particularly? — Yes. 

17037. What is your explanation of thin consistent decline in tho yield per 
aero? — I cannot give you tho explanation, but tho fact is there, and that 
is tho reason why I want statistics to ho collected. 

17038. I wonder whothor you will ngree with this explanation. This refers 
particularly to tho division of Ilospot with its tluco talnlcs.; this is what is 
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said • " Tinneplnnfing, n practice most useful in economising water, in in- 
creasing the outturn, is not »i. voguo in this district except in the case of 
raqt The riot is In untuie someuhat apathetic and is content with the mini- 
mum crop that unfilled land can vield ■>— I disagree with the last part. 

1703!). Do you think this doe a not represent the facts?— 1 The ryot is not con- 
tent with the minimum crop. 

,1 re Sard to this taluk of JIospol to which you rofer, do you not 

think that the lands are of the pooiest quality in the whole of tlio district? — 
Lands on the rungnbhndrn canal arc all valuable landB. 

17011. Apart fiom tlioso lands, what about tho other lands?— Thoso remarks 
fippb to muds under the Tungablindin canal with rcforencc to pnddv and paddy 
n gionn theio. 

17012. What is your idea about clop cutting oxpciimenls? You say that 
the average fields should ho selected for estimating from year to vear. If vou 
wer^ asked to conduct the* oxpciimonts, liow would yon proceed?— I should 
select typical villages for each taluk and in these s Hinges typical fields which 
may not necessarily be lands of more than average quality. 1 should like to 
carry on experiments from year to year. Then probably wo should ho able to 
como to a definite conclusion whether tho yield has steadily been on the decline 
oi on the inctcnsc. 

17013. 'Would you keep tho yields from ditfcient classes of soil scpaiate? 
Do you not think that if n larger number of experiments is carried on in a 
particular kind of soil, there will bo greater accuracy in results? — Yes, greater 
approximation. 

17011. Dcican Bahadur Raohatayya: On this question of ronds, a question 
was put by Bno Bahadur Muniswnmi Nayudu and you said that village 
panchnynts could be entrusted with the formation of village roads. That does 
not dispose of the whole problem. I take it that it is your slow that trunk 
roads (first and second class roads) ore also not adequate? — No. they me not 
adequate. 

17013. You will find tlicro is only one milo of road for about 0 square miles 
in tho whole Presidency. Do you consider that adequate?— No. 

1701C. Do you consider that the trunk roads nro also not adequnteP — They 
arc also inadequate. 

17017. Have you any constructive suggestion to make in regard to tho finan- 
cing of tho construction of tlic'o important roads? — For tlio trunk, nnd the 
*=econd class roads? 

17018. Yos, and also those which nio not villngo roads but inter-taluk and 
inter-district roads? — For their improvement, provincial contributions are re- 
quired. Also the District Boards may be enabled to earn more. 

17049. In what way?— For example, if a scheme like tho Tungahhadra is 
introduced in the Bcllary district, yon incicnsp tho levenue of tho District 
Board. That, again, means an inciease in the loenur of the Local Bomds 
because they charge so much por inpoe ot the land ie\emie. In that way 
their resources can lie increased. 

17030. In tho shape of tho load cess also? — Yes. 

17031. Do you find tho road cess adequate for such purposes now? — It is 
one of the methods hv which you can impros o the resources of tho local bodies. 

17032. You have no other oonstiuctivo suggestion to make in older to im- 
prove the finances in such a way ns to enable local bodies or tho Government 
without ontrenching upon tho public exchequer to extend these communica- 
tions? — They have the power to tax themselves abo. If they are in a position 
to tax, they mil tax themselves. 

17033. Yesterday you refoi red to some oi der under w hicE tanks and channels 
which had boon damngod and which required reconstruction or ropnirs should 
not be reconsti noted or iepniie.1 unless tho levenue came to 25 per cent, of 
tho outlav on their icpairs or restoration. What order arc you referring to? 
T s it any standing older? — No. The Chau man was good enough to observe that 
1 had used the words “ want of imagination.” That wns a stiong expression, 
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unrl I wonted to justify myself by citing o cose which makes one lathoi feel 
strongly. T find from the 6nzelteer that when these tanks were destroyed, the 
"then Government issued an order to tho above effect, the exceptions being only 
two tanks, one at Dnroji and the othei in Anantopur district. 

17054. That was an order issued at the time and applicable to the repre- 
sentations that wore made at the time to tho Government of the day? — By 
the officials of tho day. 

17055. I was in tho Anantapur district for 2j years and I did not come 
across any such order? — I have boon referring to what has taken place. 

17056. Sil Henry Lawrence: What was tho order? — I shall read out the 
•extract from tho Gazetteer. I think it was in Sir Thomas Munro’s time. “ In 
May of the next year he sent some details of tho damago done. In the 4 
Ceded Districts, 4 dams, 762 tanks, 260 nullahs and 865 wells had been either 
•destroyed or greatly injuicd and, although only such of them had been restored 
as possessed sufficient ayacub to ropav the outlay in four yonis, as much as 
'Gj luklis had been spont in lcpair. Again you will find a similar thing in 1851. 
'The estimates for tho necessary tepaiis amounted to 3 lakhs and, as before, it 
was directed that only those woiks should be put in older which would cost less 
than four years’ levenuo to restoie.” 

17057. You say there js an order to the effect that unless the money could 
'be recouped within 4 years, the work should not be done. Can you quote that 
order? — That was tho order issued and acted upon in these areas. 

17058. What is tho order? — T do not know oxnctly what the order is but 
tho reierence is mnde to it hero in the Government publication. 

17059. There was no such order? — I am only referring to a Government 
■publication. 

17060. Dr. Hyder: How old is this reference? — There was one storm jn 1804, 
another storm in 1817 and another in 1851. 

17061. Those are the dates of tho storms, but when wns this order passed to 
which you refer? — The orders were issued evidently as each event took place. 

17062. You do not know anything about such an order 9 — Except that such 
a thing was acted upon, I know nothing else. 

17063. Hcwan Bahadur Baghavayya: You do not moan to say that it wns 
duo to the wrong policy of Government that there wns such an order? — I 
■never suggested that. 

17064. Sir Henry Lawrence: There never has been such an order? — May 
‘1 pass on this hook, namely, the Gazetteer ? It is a Government publication. 

17065. Dcwan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that in order to stop the nso 
•of cowdung as fuel other cheap fuol should bo increased for cooking purposes. 
I believe it is within your knowlodgo that until very lccent times there were 
a large number of babul trees and also a number of topes on communal lands 
in villages. Even in tho Bellary district, I believe there wns a larger number 
of trees in the old days than thero are now ? — To some extent that is true. 

17066. Can you say why tho tree growth has diminished in recont yenrs? — 
It is due to cutting do>m of trees by the cattle-grazing people. 

17067. Have you any private plantation of fuel tiecs in Bellary or Anania- 
■pur? — Just a few of them. 

17008. Will it not bo possible to raiso piivatc plantations of fuel trees on 
the pooler soils of Bollary and yinantapur? — J have been suggesting that. I 
have requested some friends to glow casuarina trees. It will bo taken up as 
nn experiment. 

17069. If lands are assigned for that purpose, peoplo would bo inclined to 
grow those trees? — I am porsunding tho people to try the experiment. 

17070. Will the Forest Panchayats do such work? — They may. 

17071. I find that they have dono a certain amount of tree planting in the 
aiea under their jurisdiction? — That is one of tlio reasons why I want to 
•encourage people to do this. Let them amass money and grow rich ; it doe> 
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not nffect us nt nil. But wo must ofTor as much inducement ns is possible to 
develop theso things. I do not want that tho Government should put any 
burden on them. 

17072. If you entrust this work to Forest Pnnchaynts, then it does not mean 
any burden on the people? — At times, you fit tho rent that is due to the 
Government high. 

17073 That is about tho administration of Forest Pnnchaynts. Are yon 
not an are that these routs ropresent the avorngo income which Government 
nns realising from theso areas fer certain pnnchaynts? — It is not so. In these 
districts the Government had not bccu realising anything worth mentioning 
but nhen they noro trnnsfoired to Forest Pnnchaynts they wanted to levy an 
induly hern y amount. 

17074 T am afraid that is cot tho case. I had been to these Forest Pancho- 
ynts while on tho Boaid of Revenue nnd I know that tho rent fixed by Govern- 
ment is always loss. In some cases no rent is levied and in other cases it is 
levied only for tho first threo years? — I know tho Government linvo been revis- 
ing thoir old polity during the last year or two. Tho Government themselves 
have ‘•aid that these figuics ucio excessive and tlioy « anted to reduce the 
amount. This is what they said in nnsnor to my questions in tho Council. 

1707fi. You cannot complain non about this rent? — Wo are not concerned 
with that non . 

17076. Yon have mentioned it ns a policy which is not conducive to proper 
administration? — Those figures which uoie fixed o or 0 years ngo are still 
heavy enough. 

17077. You know, I suppose, there is something like grnring incidence and 
tho Forest Pnnchaynts fix the number of c.ittlo to bo taken into their reserves. 
It is something like 3 acres per eon ?— It is practically fixed for them by 
tho Pnuclinynt Officer. 

17078. It is a matter of expedience. Yon want threo ncres of lnnd nt least 
for a con to got adequate grazing nnd that is uhy three acres is fixed ns a 
unit?— Why should tho Government fix this nt all. Why do you not trust tho 
panclraynts to find out tho proper number? 

17079. It is just to prevent over-grazing. Yon were just now complnining 
of ovcr-giazmg. You nauted tlio aien to ho limited? — These restrictions defeat 
their on n object. Wo have to create a sonso of responsibility among tho people. 
If they over- graze, tliou you should take away tho foiest from thorn. A system 
liko that would bo more effective. The whole system is based upon tho assump- 
tion that wo nrc devolving a certain amount of responsibility on these 
pnnchaynts. 

170S0. You make a suggestion on pago 794 that the outbreak of contagious 
diseases could be brought to tho notire of tho veterinary officers much more 
quickly than nt present because Agricultural Demonstrators who are constantly 
on tour could moie quickly eomo to know of tho outbreaks of diseases and 
bring tho information to tho notice of tho veterinary officers, much quicker 
than the village officers. You mean to say that village officors remain in thoir 
villages nnd therefore arc tho people that would naturally come to know of 
these diseases first?— Yes, I had that in my mind. 

17081. Whilo Demonstrators are people who nro in charge of two talnks; if 
tlieio is an outbreak in a taluk from which they nro removed they might not 
know about it for somotimoP— I do not say that tho village officors should be 
nowhere in my schemo. Tho Agricultural Demonstrator may derive tho 
information through tlio village officors and also directly from other sources. 

17082. You want that that should bo a supplemental source of infoimntlon? 

The village officer is now tho person who communicates the outbreaks to 

the Veterinary Dopnrtmont. 

17083. And also to the revenue officer? — Yo« ; I would substitute th« Agrieul- 
tutai Demonstrator for tho Veterinary Officer, so that tlio Agricultural Demon- 
stintor will have to got the information from the village officer as also by 
his own observations. 
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17084. But tho man tlmt is to tackle the disease is the Veterinary Officer? — 

I have said that tho Agricultural Demonstrator may attend to potty diseases ; 

3 lmvo suggested that. 

170S5. You want to convert him to an additional Veterinary Assistant? — 
Just ns tho post offices are entrusted with small additional work like sale of 
quinine and tho rural officials aio entrusted with small medicinal boxes. 

17080. That does not apply to epidemic diseases such ns rinderpest? — No. 

17087. Then theie ore figures which you give on page 707 of your note which 
I am not able to understand. You say the numhor of non-cultivating tenants 
in the Bollary district roso from 25G to 28,293 in 20 years. Have you not 
misread tho figures in tlia Statistical Atlas ; I find there has boon in tho Presi- 
dency, ns a whole, a certain amount ot incieaso undor non-cultivating tenants ; 
from *4 of tho population it rose to 2-2? But your figure suggests that the 
increase was far greater, from 250 to 28,298 9 I think you have misread tlieso 
figures? Have you the Statistical Atlas? - I have not got tho Statistical Atlas 
but I have my authority for it. 

17088. Tho figuro I have hero agninst landowners, doriving income from 
rent of agricultural land leased, is 28,298. This includes actual workers and 
dependents. Tho income ftom ngrioultuial land leased applies to landowners 
and not to tonnnts? — I have token my figmes from the Madias Census Bepoit. 

17089. The figures are all right; but you havo mislead those figures. Tho 
landowner who has leased his agricultural lnnd 1ms ceased to cultivate him- 
self? — Are you inferring to figures for 1921 P 

17090. Yesj for 1921? — Tho income from rent on agricultural land is tho 
important thing. Tho figuio against non-cultivating landowners is 35,920 
(including workers and dependents, of whom 10,000 wore dependents) doriving 
income from rent on agi icultural lnnd. 

17091. Leased? — Leased, ves; that is, tlio non-cultivating tenants; income 
from rent on agricultural lnnd leased. 

17092. Mr. Calvert: What is your dodtictionP Whnt do you deduce fiom 
these figures? — My point is tlmt the cultivating lnndownors are on tho decline. 

17093. Does it not show n largo increase of prosperity? — No; non-cultivnt- 
ing lnndownors aro increasing, 

17094. Take the converse. Government rovonue has gone down; taxation 
hns not increased with the rise of prices and othor people are now living with- 
out doing any workp — But they have purchased tlio land. They have taken 
tho land from tho poorer pooplo and leased it out to the others. Uoiv docs 
this como about? 

17095. Increaso of prosperity? — You find tlmt the cultivating lnndownors 
have gone down considerably. The number was 451,085 in 1901 and it is now 
316,949. 

17090. Increase in prosperity? — But tho people havo sold their lnnd? 

They havo no need to work; thoy live on rents; there is less need to work 
now and people doponding on lnnd also have boon compelled to part with 
tlioir land. 

17097. Tho margin loft to tho owners is moro nnd therefore more and moro 
people aro living on land without working? — No; thoy como back again as 
tenants. 

17098. Dewan Bahadur Bayhavayya: If your interpretation is correct then 
tho holding of tho land must be profitable ; it must bo paying to tlio non-culti- 
vating tenant as well as tho cultivating tonant as tho case may be, and nlso to 
-the owner of tho land? — My reading is this; so fttr as the actual cultivator is 
concerned ho is not getting suffioiont return; the otlior gontlomnn makes the 
most of it. 

17099. Who is tho othor gontlomnn? — Tho non-cultivating landownor or 
'tenant; ho gets moro for his share whilo the man actually tilling for him, the 
tonont or tho cultivating landownor, does not got enough. 
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17100. Dr. Umler Wns there not plague in Bollary in 1010 and did not 
people leave tlie distnet? _ They «lid not invest the money but took away the 
money ftom the land and invested it outside Bellary? — No ; I do not tlimk so, 
17101. St i .lames MacKcnna: in answer to Sn Henry Lawrence 1 think you 
said that you arc in fnvom of flotation of public loans to mise money to cnnblo 
tho :vot to hoi low ns and jf lie needs, piovidcd ho does not exceed his bon on - 
mg capacity . Whole nould you suggest that tins highly attractive loan ho 
floated, in Madias or in London? — I have not thought about the mattci. I 
think the Govornmont, if they care, will doviso the best method for it, in 
tile most piofitnblo way. 

17102 You suggested a loan; you think that it would bo subscribed by the 
public.' — I do not know. 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 
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Major-General F. H. G. HUTCHINSON, C.I.E., I.M.S., Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras. 


Note on tho well-being ot rural population. 


The noimnl yield in the Madius Presidency of the various food ginkm, 
allowing for removal of the husk is approximately — 


Paddy 

Cholnm 

Rugi 

Cumbu 

Kona 

Vnragu 

Snmai 

Mtiizo 


TonB. 

. 5.230,000 
. 1,808,000 
. 1,064,000 
. 682,000 
. 210,000 
263.280 
88,030 
36,930 


Very little woik on nutritive vnlue of food giainb, npait from that 
no\v hcung carried out by Lieutenant-Colonel McCarrison, I.M.S., at Coonoor, 
!hns been done in Indin. Tho most notable investigation is that undertaken 
by Lioutonnnt-Colonel McCoy on tho dietary of prisoners in Bengal Jnils, and 
published in 1910. By chemical tests ho showed tho quantity of each nutritive 
material (protein, carbohydrate, fat, mineral matter, water) certain grains 
contain. Tho facts are given in the following table. 


— 

Protein. 

-3 

It 

1 

Fat. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Burma Rico . 

. 

0*95 

77 25 

0 95 

11-13 

1-31 

Country Rico . 

- 

6*86 

7S-85 

0 86 

11*05 

1 32 

Wheat Flour . 


12 Si 

70-92 

2*18 

1163 

243 

Jlokhni Flour . 


9'3o 

00-20 

2 30 

11-50 

3 65 

Mnng Dal 


23*0' 

33-45 

2 CD 

10 87 

3 57 

Masnr Dal 

• 

25-17 

bS'OS 

3 00 

10 23 

3 33 

Gram Dal 

a 

19*91 

S1-J3 

1-31 

10 07 

372 

Kalai Dal 

* 

22*53 . 

58-02 

110 

1087 

3-Ci 

Molton Dal 


22*01 

53 07 

1-95 

10 90 

SCO 

Arhar Dal 

’ 

21 07 

mmm 

3-33 

10 08 

5-50 

Millet . 

’ 

10 20 

Efl 

3 90 

13-00 

5-10 


Tho analysis of millet was not made in this country*. 

The chemical composition of giain as rovealcd by oidinnry analysis varies 
within certain limits according to tho area in which it is grown. This is per- 
haps not of very great practical importance. Thoro are, however, certain 
“ accessary food factors ” or " vitamins *’ which hove not yet been isolated 
but me of vital importance. Their presence is necessary to growth and their 
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nbsenco is the cause of certain definite deficiency diseases, and perhaps of other 
% iguo conditions of ill-health. Lieutenant-Colonel McCarrison has shown that 
the vitamin content of a grain varies with the conditions under which the 
plant is grown. Further investigations on these lines are of incalculable 
importance. 

I wish to add a few words on the effect on health of a deficiency of the 
ordinary chemical constituents of a normal dietary. 

Such deficiency may arise for two reasons: — 

In the first place a diet though abundant may not be easily digested 
and absorbed. That is a diet of choico, though clicmicnlly abun- 
dant may be physiologically a diet of partial starvation. Second- 
ly there is the diet of necessity from economic reasons — a diet 
chemically deficient and so a diet of starvation. In both cases 
ignorance may be of importance. 


Lieutenant-Colonel McCoy carried out many experiments on the digestibi- 
lity and absoibabihty of the Bengal jail diots. His work was published by the 
Government of India in Scientific Memoirs No. 87. He found that about 60 
per cent, only of the pioteid value of the food was absorbed when rice in large 
quantities was consumed. In those days the jail diet included 26 oz. of rico. 

A man in full work requires 19 oz. of i‘ice to provide his carbohydrate need. 
Lieutenant-Colonel MoCoy found that any excess over this quantity resulted 
in veiy defective protein absorption — in other words protein starvation on 
what chemically and physically nppenrs nri abundant diet. The consumption 
ot 1J lbs. of rico daily is not unconunon nmong rice eaters. 

Thcro is no need to multiply instances of defective absorption : it is patent 
to all that methods of cooking influence digestion; thus, large masses of tough 
chappaitics make effective penetration by the digestive juices difficult. 

The points I wish to bring out are that a degree of starvation may arise 
even with a diet of choico and that much more work is required on the 
chemical composition of food giains in India, on their absorbability. Under- 
feeding from a deficiency in the diet itself of one or more of the essential 
chemical ingredients (excluding vitamins) is even moro common. It is not 
generally due to a general insufficiency of all ingredients, hut to a relative 
lack of one nutritive constituent. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am 
not now including vitamins in tlio nutritive constituents, although their 
absonce appears to arrest growth. Their action is obscure, but they seem to 
lender possible the assimilation of certain nutrients. Vitamins cannot main- 
tain life and health unless the nutritive constituents of tlio diet are present 
in their proper proportions. 

What is the constitution of the diet of the agricultural population? It 
vaiies naturally in different localities and I have no certain knowledge. 

Hero is an actual example of a diet of agricultural workers on the East 
Coast, among whom the deficiency disease allied to beri-beri is common. 


Hice 24 to 30 oz. 

Dal 1 oz. (eaten 2 or 3 times a week). 

Meat i oz. (eaten once in 10 days nbout). 

Oil (vegetable) . . . i oz. to 1 oz. 

Milk — Milkproducts — very occasionally used. 


The figures constitute an nv efage, based on the amount of thesc_ materials 
consumed over a certain period. It cannot be said that coch individual 
received a similar shaio. 

This is a diet extremely deficient in protein and fat and this deficiency is 
accentuated by the huge bulk of rice interfering with protein absorption. It 
is a starvation diet. Compare this with the diet of certain hill tribes ol 
Bengal (taken horn Lieutenant-Colonel McCay's Bepoit) and with the diet 
given to Indian Troops. 
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Bhutias ( dandy-wallas , coolies, etc.) 


Rice 


. . 24 to 28 oz. 

Meat . 


. . 16 to 20 oz. 

Vegetables 


. . G to 10 oz. 

Butter . 


. . 4 oz. 

Broad . 


. . 6 to 8 oz. 

Cheese . 

. . . . 2 oz. 

Bhutias who tain less wages 

Rice 


. . 16 to 18 oz. 

Meat , 

. , 

. . 16 oz. 

Vegetables 

• * 

. . 8 oz. 

Cheese . 

• • 

. . 2 oz. 

Sikkim Bhutias. 

Rico 

# # 

. . 16 oz. 

Meat 

• , 

. . 16 oz. 

Vegetables, etc., as above. 

Lcpchas ( Poor classes). 

Rice . 

• » 

, . 28 to 30 oz. 

Meat 

• * 

. . 8 to 10 oz. 

Vegetables, otc., ns above. 

Nepalese. 

Rico 

• * 

. . 16 oz. 

Dal 

■ * 

. . 4 oz. 

Meat 

• * 

. . 8 oz. 

Vegetables 

* 4 

. , . 8 oz. 

Nepalese Cultivators. 

Rice 

, , 

. . 24 to 28 oz. 

Dal 

, , 

. . 4 to 6 oz. 

Mont once 

a week 

. . 8 oz. 

Vegetables 

. , 

. . 8 oz. 


Indian Troop i Diet — (Supplied free to Indian Amy Service Tioops). 


Rico or atta 
Dal 

Mont > . 

Glu 

Vegetables 
Sugar . 
Potatoes 
Salt <• 


24 oz. 

3 oz. 

3 to 4 oz. iu lieu of 1 oz. glii. 

2 oz., or 1 oz. if meat is givon. 
(3 oz. (3 times a week). 

1£ oz. 

2 oz. 
i oz. 


Considerable information on the part played by habitual underfeeding in 
tho production of physical deterioration is to bo found in tho Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration— London, 1001. 

Tho Pood (War) Committee Report contains further information on the 
effect of a reduced diet on a population previously well fed. 
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“ Tlio first effect of diminution of food js a diminution in the Height of 
the body. The individual if he lenmins at his woik puts out the smno amount 
of onergy as before, the energy Inching fi om food being supplied in the first 
plnco by the fat and in the second pinto by the musoulai tissues of the hod) 
***#«#* 


Thib seem" to base been tlio condition of tho greater part of the urban 
inhabitants of Geimany during tho Wilt, theso hating rereiied a daily allow- 
ance of food of not more than 2,000 rnlories. They lost weight. but that were 
stated to be able to cam out (lien 01 dinar) uolk under tbo stress of circum- 
stances m which they were placed. • * * 'p| us 

state of economical nutriliou Rooms to be without danger to health even it hen 
extended over some mouths. "When extended oier yenis, ns in Gcimnuy, tl.o 
gonetnl effect appears to he a diminution itt tho icsistanee to tuhoteulai infec- 
tion, tlio incidence of liibciculo-is and the deaths from this disoider having 
laigcl.i increased in all parts of Germany. On children the effect of tho dimi- 
nished diet lias Leon to lestntl growth, but not to stop it. Experiments on 
atnmnls, ns well ns German observations tend to show that return to normal 
conditions mil piobnblv be followed by an inn cased rate of grontli, which will 
be suffic-ient to make up for that lost duitng the pn«t yean..” 

Tho important point- bought out are. — 

(i) Underfeeding lends to physical deterioration. 

(t») The effect of undo! feeding is a loitering of the powoi of icri-fnuee 
to disease. 

(ill) Tho resumption of a sufficient and u ell-balanced chef results in n 
return to normal health. 

The effect of undei feeding ir producing liability to di-ense is well illns- 
tiated ill the outbreaks of relapsing fetor and typhus nliirh followed the 
potnto famine in li eland: in the epidemic of malm In associated with scnieity 
m India, in the prevalence of epidemic opthalinin among underfed children. 

Tho remote effects of underfeeding especially on the iniml are not less 
injurious. Theio is not only n lowering of mental power, but imperfect nutri- 
tion of the binin i« apt to produce a '* feeling of dissatisfaction, discomfort and 
depression, culminating sometimes in madness and linlliu inations.” 

Ini estigations into tho diotancs of sections of the population in othoi 
countries have yielded valuable results, om of the most important deduc- 
tions being that defect is due not so much to pin ei ty as to ignorance. Fm tlier 
investigation is urgently needed in India. May I indicate n few lines for such 
investigation for the infounatiou of the Uoy.il Commission. 

(<i) Actual dietary of diffcieol classes in all parts of tho Province; 

( b ) the ebemistiy of food; 

(0) the physiology of food, i.c., the factors favouring or impeding 

digestion and absorption of each food; 

(d) tho pathology of food ; 

(c) the nstuinl food products (bat are substitute foods for use during 

fnmino and other times ; 

(f) tho preservation and distribution of food : 

< g ) utilisation of wnsto products ; 

(A) the cooking of foods; 

(1) the economics of nutrition. 

Tho nhovo can bo multiplied hut thoy are sufficient to indicate tho need for 
knowledge. Po\erty is difficult to icmove; ignorance can bo countered moie 
readily. 

The reffimoments are: — 

(1) an Institute whore nutrition in all its aspects can bo studied; 

(2) a liaison either in tho Institute or in different institutes between 

medical mon, pharmacologists, agriculturists and engineers; 
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(3) a direct connection between n nutrition enquiry and “Sanitary 
demonstration areas," “ model villages or health villages " the- 
establishment of which is of such vital impoi lance to the welfare of 
tlie rural population. 

Remarks on medical education may seem to have little connection with a 
Commission on .Agriculture, but the work of the Commission will not be com- 
plete unless tlio future health of agricultural workers is assured. 

“Tho practical basis of preventive medicine is peisonal hygiene." * 

* * “ n knowledge of tho laws of health, sound physiological 

living and the avoidance of '■light but habitual departures from it.” 

" Tf ovory individual could forthwith practise a life of hygiene * * 

* a vast mass of functional disease would disappear in a month, 
and n gienl doal of preventive work for tho individual and the community 
now incumbent and imposed upon us ns a nation, would bo redundant and 
unnecessary.” 

Tho l.iwfi of health may bo acquired thtough propaganda woik and demon- 
f-tiation areas, hut tho real way foi spreading swell knowledge is through the 
medical practitioner who comes ii> intimate and daily contact with tho people. 

Sit Geoige Noiman, fiom vlio'o pamphlet tho above extracts are taken 
rightly points out that the student of nipdicino should ho taught “tho science 
and art ot Ins calling as they are applicable to tho work he will have to do.” 
When a patient consults a doctor ho wants treatment, but he also wants to 
know how long he will he ill and incapacitated for work, and if lie can keep 
from getting the same illness again. Preventive medicine enters into ovory 
ease and should enter into every subjoct in tho curriculum. The Geneinl 
Medical Council of Groat Britain has laid down that it should, and facilities 
for carrying out this instruction have in part been secured by the raising Of 
clinical teaching to University standard through the establishment of “ I'm- 
versify clinics ” or “Clinical Units.” India Bliould follow suit. 

Addendum to tho above Note. 

Pulses. 

According to in formation leecived the normal output of tlio pulses freed 
from husk is 200.000 tons approximately. This figme is exclusive of boise 
gram, but it is said that this is mainly used for horses and cattle. 

The chemical composition of tho pulses hns been given in the tablo of 
analyses. They are relatively rich in piotein, and provide a cheap and efficient 
method of supplementing the deficiency of nitrogen in a purely vegetable diet. 

260,000 tons would supply only about 1 oss. per head daily to the popu- 
lation of the Presidency. If these figures arc correct tlio deductions are: — 

(i) Many individuals must obtain tlmir protein from animal sources — 

this is certainly the ease to .some extent: hsli, moat and milk 
products are used, but I cannot say how' many uso them and how 
much. 

(ii) A considerable section of tho population must depend mainly on 

cereals for their protein supply. In other words there is protein 
deficiency in the diet. Tt is protein deficiency which is i csponsilile 
for lack of lesistanco lo infection and for physical dcterioiation. 

The average output of tho main cereals is about 9 million tons allowing 1 to 

lhs. per head of population daily. Of the cereals rieo is by far tlie poorest 
ill protein, nwl about 20 per cent of tho piotein is unabsorhed even wiien rico is 
taken in small quantities. Mice forms nearly 00 per cent of tho cereals pro- 
duced in tho Province. In nutritive value the millets ai e held to stand midway 
between lico and wheat. 1 

l Jmvo no information on tho volume of cereals— pulses imported and 
oxpoitcd. 
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Oral Evidence. 

17103. The Chairman: General Hutchinson, you are Surgeon-General to tho 
(Government of Madras? — Yes. 

17104. "We have henrd evidence on tho Public Health side of this Presidency. 
"Would you just, for the sake of clearness, tell the Commission what your own 
responsibilities are? — My responsibility is for the health of the Province 
generally ; it is mainly medical education and the treatment of tho sick in the 
hospitals. 

17105. You put in a note, which tho Commission has read with much interest 
and for which wo nre greatly obliged to you, which deals in the main with the 
question of nutrition? — Yes. 

17106. I do not know whether on that or any other subject you wish to mnke 
.any general statement at this stage or shall I proceed to put a few questions? — 
I should like to answer questions. 

17107. Did you hear the evidence given before the Commission by Colonel 
McCarrison this morning ? — I did. 

17108. Have you anything to say on Colonel McCarrison’s work and opi- 
nions ? — I think Colonel McCarrison’s work is of vital importance to the well- 
'being of the whole population of the Madras Presidency. 

17109. It will bo within jour knowledge that Colonel McCarrison is con- 
■cerned about tho futuro of the work w hich, in tho nature of things, must pass 
ifrom his hands somo day. Have you any views about that? — I am personally 
more concerned about it, because I soo wo nro never going to get any great 
advance in making a healthy population unless we get down to the root of tho 
whole problom which is nutrition ; my aim is now ns soon as ever we can, to 
attach mon to Colonel McOarrlsori’s Laboratory so that the work can bo carried 
•on. 

17110. That is so fnr as the problem can be met by training future workers. 
How about the relation of Colonel McCarrison’s Institute to the Presidency? 
Would you look with favour on any pioposnl to incorporate such work ns 
part of the medical work in this Presidency? — -Yes, certainly. 

17111. And do you like Colonel McCarrison attach importance to a 
continuation of tho sympathetic interconnection between Colonel McCnrrison’B 
Institute at Coonoor, the Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and the Animal 
Nutrition work at present "being carried on at Bangalore? — Yes, I think that 
-is vory important. 

17112. So that I gather that it would be your ambition in any scheme that 
•you might recommend to the Government to mnke provision for tho proper 
co-ordination of these three departments? — Undoubtedly. 

17113. Tho Animnl Nutrition Section at Bangalore is of course under tho 
Imperial Government, but that should be no bar to a sufficient linking up of 
-these three institutions to ensure complete co-ordination of the work? — I 
•think co-ordinnrtion can be secured by tho individuals concerned. 

17114. You probably agree that you nre very fortunately placed in the 
matter of individuals at this moment? — Very. 

17115. One’s experience in these matters is that a continuity of eo-ordina- 
-tion sometimes has to depend on something more than mere good-will between 
individuals? — If you wish to secure continuity of co-ordination then you must 
have a Central Institute Where all cro working under the same roof under the 
same Director. 

17116. That is your view? — Yes. 

17117. Do you attach great importance to a continuation of tho co-ordina- 
tion between theso three?— Yes, I do ; it is very important. 

17118. Then what scheme have you in mind P — At present my scheme is to 
■get the medical side going. 

17110. Under tho Province? — Yes ; that is tho first essential. 
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17120. What would Colonel McCairison’s personal position in regard to Ids 
own seniority in the service and so on he in such a scbemo? — Colonel McCarr. 1 1 - 
son is now n Member of the Medical Research Department. What I hope to 
see is that ho will bocomo the Director of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

17121. That would give him complete control of the buildings and in your 
view he could carry on the cssontial work of the Pasteur Institute which, I take 
it, istho supply of anti-rabic serum P — It could bo done under his direction; it 
is not a very difficult business. At the present moment the people do not come 
up there for treatment in large numbers ; the vaccine is distributed to various 
centres and people are treated in the hospital centres. 

17122. So that practically it is a matter hf routino 9 — Certainly. 

17123. It would not interfere with his work to any serious extentP — No. 

17124. Would you tell the Commission what degree of probability there may 
bo in your mind that your plan will bo given effect to within a reasonable 
amount of time? — I am afraid it is very difficult for me to answer. It is a 
question of finance ; but I very much hope that wo shall got a beginning in tho 
next year. 

17125. You say “ beginning ’’ ; what do you mean by that? — To get Colonel' 
McCarrison appointed in charge of tho Institute, and to put under llim a 
tiained Chemist, That I, call a beginning. 

17120. But you do not anticipate that the Institute could be put on to the 
provincial budget at that time? — Tho Institute at tho present moment is a> 
private association more or less, but Government alrendy subscribe, practically 
half the expenditure. It is quite possible we may got tho Institute taken, 
over entirely os a Government institution. 

17127. But the Government of tho PiesidcnoyP — Yes. At tho presoufr 
moment it is run nominally by a private association. 

17128! Ilave you considered the alternative, tho obvious alternative, of this 
Institution or a group of institutions being under the Government of India? 
— I have not considered this paiticular Nutrition Institute os a central insti- 
tute. I have had experience of getting a Central Institute stnrted. There 
has been a proposal for many yeais for haring a Central Research Institute et 
Delhi ; we almost got it on its legs ; but it has not beei\ got going yot. 

17129. I have no viows ono way or the other myself ; I merely throw out tho 
suggestion. Quite obviously the work of ilio Institute is of All-Tndia import- 
ance? — I admit that; but I am speaking from the point of view of the 
Presidency for tho health of which I am responsible and I want one imme- 
diately. 

17130. Is there any lialf-w ny house by which you can ensure continuity and 
ensure financial support for this work? — The lmlf-way house is a Provincial 
Institute to which tho Indian Research Fund Association will continue to 
contribute. 

17131. You look forward to a contribution ? — That is what I want. 

17132. I am well aware of that. You do look foiward, when this Institute is. 
provincialised, to a considerable contribution from the Research Fund? — Yes, 
just as any other provincial institute. 

17182. I am well nwate of that. You do look forward, when this Institute is 
have tho financial measure of tho problem at the start. Wo should requiro to 
start with about Ha. 30,000 over and above wlmt the Research Fund Associa- 
tion gives now. 

17134, As an annual recurring charge? — Yes, ns an annual recurring charge 
to start with. 

17135. Under the present constitutional Reforms, of course the Government 
of Indin arc not in a position to make financial contribution to an institution 
carried on by a Province; you are no doubt aware of the position P— Yes. 

17136. If an institute of this sort, or rather a group of institutions under 
the control of the Provincial Government, nssisted by the financial support of 
tho Indian Research Fund, is started, having regard to tho fact that the work 
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being trailed out would l>e beyond nil disputes one ot All-1 ndift importance, 
would you look with favour on a propofol tlint tbe Government of India 
should 'iiKo make -ome rontribution towards tho expenditure? — I should not 
object to tv contribution. 

171/17. You vould never object to any financial support? — No. ilny I 
point tins out? Pnppusing by a ohanco Colonel MeCarriron became Director 
of the i’nsteni Institute nt Ooonoor his pay would be paid by tho lhovincinl 
Government .is the pay of the Diiector is now. 

1713 s5 So mneh (or the financinl aspeel of tho problem. Yoni note de.vU 
m a verj interesting inannei with highly technic al questions vvlneh I do not 
pi opo®o to on(er into, because 1 am not c oinpetent to do so. There arc just ono 
or tao points which 1 want to n«k you ot general application. Yon give on 
pno I'll, under the In s ling “The well-being of the rural population " the 
noi trial vield of the various food grauis, allotting for the removal of the husk. 
Do you Know whether there is an annual exportable Mirplus over and above 
the requirements of the population? — If tho whole of the population eat 
cereals, at the rate they eat they will consume veiy nearly the whole, 

771, ‘IP Would ] be approximately correct if 1 «,*lid that once in five years 
three is an exportable) margin of food grains over rinel above the requirements 
of the population? Would you contradict that?— -J would not like to contradict 
tlint. but 1 would like to note* that the production of pnhcs is very Jimrli 
below tlio requirements of the population. 

17140. I am not suggesting that there is an over-sufficiency i* — There is no 
sufficiency of pube,, hut there ie n sufficiency of cereals. 

17141. On page 7.11, you are detailing the two principal physiological effects 
of underfeeding, physical di terioratloiv (stunting in growth) nrel lowering of 
the resistance to disease, end then yon say: " The resumption of a sufficient 
and w cll-halane-cd diet results in a return to normal health." That 5- only 
so in the ease of juveniles, a-suiuing that thoro is a Fuflkirnt giowth period 
left f<»r them to grow to normal bulk l — -1 am re foe ring (hero to tho effects of 
a diminution of food in n population proviorudy well fed. Tho‘e were extracts 
from the Food Wnr Couunitlev's upon, and they are prnrlicnlly based oil 
what happened in 11m ease of Germany. 

17142. 1 rofer to the view o\prcss«l in these words : “ On children the effect 
of the diminished diet Ins been to re -flirt growth, but not to stop it. T}xpni- 
monK on animals, a® well os German observations tend to show that a return to 
normal conditions will prolinblv lie followed by an increased rate of growth, 
which xx til he sufficient to make up for that lost dm eng the past years.” But 
is that true only in the case of children to whom a sufficient period of tho 
normal growing life remain®? — Yes. 

17113. That is all T wanted. I just wanted to be ®uro T understood you 
rightly. In the let of iiihp-et- Tor investigation yon have given “ (o) W*i*4e 
Pieidiiet.. 1 ’ Have you in mind them the utilisation of night-soil for manure? 
— Yes. certainly. 

17144. 'Waste products from the human body >•— Certainly. 

17117. Are any experiments being i.inieel in tbe Presidency or ebon here in 
Tnd.ti to yoni knowledge, on the piepsriiHnn of night-soil for n«e as manure? — 
T am not aware of any . There is a great deal of work being done in connection 
v i tli the safe wnv of utilising night -oil, and especially tbe utilisation of stable 
ninnine. They are trying to get erected a ®et of platforms on which the 
manure is stockes], It lias been found if you put one laser of your stable 
m mure then n laser of night soil above it. and then another Is yet of spible 
mamiie vent get rid of your night-soil and uuturnllv you get rid of your flies, 
and yon get splendid innmiie. 

IT 11(1 I- it tbe c.i®« tliar harmful baetcrin or parasites are destroyed by the 
p'-necss uf fe»nienTntion? — I tliiuk very likely; yes. 

17117. On page 737 you sax. “ The law® of lirvlth may bo '-.equinel tliiu-gh 
pro; ngnnda woik mid demonstration nrens. but the real way for spreading 
such knowledge is through the' medic d praetitinnei who comes i n mtmnfe and 
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■daily contact with thc people.” How fnr is the suggestion there practical P 
In India docs the medical practitioner come into intimate and daily contact 
with the villagers? — No* but it is growing every year. Government have now 
started a -system of subsidising practitioners to bottle in lural areas; they are 
trying to got .these medical puicti tinners, who arc given a very small subsidy, 
to settle in rural areas, in different villages and to come in daily contact with 
them. 


171*18. Have you to .apply any further financial stimulus? — At the present 
moment it has not been altogether successful. Probably the amount given to 
-them ns subsidy is not sufficient to attract them, and the praotitioners have 
not been long enough in the villages to acquire private practices. 

17149. 1’rojcssor Gang nice: What is tho amount? — It is Us. 400 a year for 
-tho L. SI. P., and I think 11a. 600 a year for the SI. B. B. S. 

17150. For what period? — A year. Ho is also given drugs and an extra 
little subsidy to maintain a mid-wife. lie gets Rs. 300 a year for drugs which 
fbccotne his own property. A few liave been successful, but it depends a good 
deal on tlie individual. 


17151. The Chairman : What do yon think nbout tho possibilities of im- 
proving public knowledge of hygiene through tho agency of tho public schools? 
— -I think an immense amount eouhl be done provided you do not attempt to 
tencli too much in tho schools, for what the students want to lonrn is personal 
hygiene, how to livo a healthy life. 1 f that wns taught in tho schools I think 
an immense amount of good would be done. 

17152. The ordinaiy rules of health and not too much nbout medicine? — 
Ties, the ordinnry rules of health. 

17163. la there a prospect that aomosuch scheme might be set on foot if it is 
not already under way? — IVo hopo to do a little in connection with inspection 
•of schools in the w ay of giving them genernl ideas on one or two points con- 
nected w ith health. The schools are inspected rcgnlnrly by a Medical Inspec- 
tor, and we hope to utilise tlie Medical Inspector to do that. 

17154. Ono difficulty in the way of getting nuything done through the 
schools lies inevitably in the low calibre of many of the toachersP — T do not 
think the teacher can teach tho laws of health unless ho knowB and practises 
thorn himself. 


17166. Do you biiggeRt that tho teachers do not know them P— Yes. 

17150, I judgo from that that you would recommend tlint in any nonttnt 
school or other institution carried on for the purpose of instructing teachers 
■emphasis should ho laid on teaching hygiene? — Undoubtedly. 

17157. What about water-supply in rural areas? Bo you think theie is 
.much disease m the Presidency amongst the rural population ns n result of had 
water-supply ?— Undoubtedly. 

17158. That no doubt depends upon habit, but it also depends upon the 
-physical arrangement of the well ?— -There is not always a well. 

17159. There is not always a well?— There is n pent deal of cholera in the 
ipftrt of tho Presidency with which I am acquainted in villages on the river 
beds during the hot weather. That is, duo very- largely to tho custom of dnm- 
.nnng or tho water into a little pool which is fouled in every conceivablo way, 
17100. Why is it dammed P Is it for convenience?— Yes. > 

17101. I)o they enter the pool? — Yes. * ' 


17162. Do tho people wash in it?— They wash cattle. 

17103. Defecate in it? — -They do not. 

17104. How does the eholcra infection take place?— I»eople go into the 
water themselves. The worst cholera I ever saw was due to direct contnmiua! 
tion of the water by the eoohes working there. It is one of tho worst cholera 
epidemics I over saw-. 


17105. So that tho infected person by merely touching tlie water charges it 
with cholera P— I have boon trying to pm out it for yenrs: I should like to see 
■tho principle of tho villngo pump adopted as fnr nR possible. 
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17166. Bather than the bucket and the rope? — I do not like the bucket and 
the 1 ope. 

17167. Are you in favour of any particular 6tyle of pump from the medical 
point of view ? — I am not talking of any paittcular style of pump, but I want a 
simple pump. 

17163. An ordinary surface tension pump? — A chain pump would be very 
good indeed. 

17169. Do yon think that a considerable expenditure of public funds on tho 
pionsion of wells fitted with pumps Mould be justifiable? — I think it would 
i educe a good deal of the sickness and mortality of tho Province. 

17170. And does the sickness and mortality of the Province lay a heavy 
charge ou provincial funds? — A very heavy chnige; at the present moment, we 
ore treating an enormous number of sick people. 

17171. Do you think you could get down to lupees and make a good case for 
the spending of important snms of mono} m this direction? — It would be diffi- 
cult to make a financial case foi it. See Appendix. 

17172. You think it would? You do not think that tho indirect savings 
would he sufficient to carrj on the expenditure incurred? — In all these health 
measures, you have to take into account that a health} man is of certain 
value; it is veiy difficult to put it down in tcims of lupees. 

17173. Probably, a ton-yeai programme, spieading the expenditure ovei 
that period of years nould bo the ideal arrangement, would it not? — It seems 
there is a possibility of meeting these things by estimating the cost of the whole 
thing, floating a loan, and paying it off over a series of years. I think the 
great difficulty for finance is that we have to spend cveiything out of levenne. 

17174. If you could by a loan or by other means, finnnee an important 
movement of this kind, you would of cotuse be in n position, haring settled the 
type of pump that you require, to place n very laige order on the market and 
get the advantage of a largo quantity at reduced prices?— Yes. Water by 
itself, unless it is tackled with the food question, is not going to do w onders ; 
after all, the food question has got to be tackled as well as that of water. 

17175. I come to the food question, and I should like you to tell the Com- 
mission what practical steps you recommend to meet the deficiency in foods, 
and the insufficiency in tho total diet due to semi-stai ration, the result of 
extreme poverty? — May I take the example of the diet, particulais of which 
weie given to tho Commission on Sunday, when they went to see n village ? 
I think, if I am right and the Madras Mail figures are correct, the villager 
said that he spent loughly Its. 300 a year on nco, for a family consisting of 
himself, his wife and 2 children and possibly gnests. He also spent Ks. 37 a 
year on different varieties of gram. If you work those figures out, it comes 
to roughly 26 to 30 ounces of rice per head per day, and somewhere about 
3 ounces of gram. The work that has been done on food absorption m this 
country (one of the impoitant tilings as regaids food is the quantity absorbed 
after it lias been taken) lias shown that rice taken in that quantity, 26 to 
30 ounces per day, prevents the absorption of the proteid in the diet. 18 
to 19 ounces per day is the maximum that is necessaiy for man in full work, 
to give him the necessary carbo-hydrate value; anything in excess of 18 to 19 
ounces is not only a waste, but it is harmful ; it prevents the other proteid in 
the diet being absorbed. The point I want to bring out is this : supposing the 
family could reduce the rice consumption to 18 ounces per head per day, 
with the money that they would save by that means, which ‘would be about 
Bs. 80 a year,, they could double their gram consumption, and have about 
Us. 43 in hand for other expenditure. That is the line we could easily take. 
Ihave given you in my memorandum an example of a diet which is consumed 
by people who suffer from beii-beii and many diseases Biich as intestinal 
diseases, gastric ulcer, duodenal ulcer, renal diseases, etc., that are associated 
with that lrind of diet ; if they could reduce their rice to 16 to 18 ounces a dny, 
they could afford double or treble their present proteid intake. 

17176. In the matter of milk supplies, do yon think that the lack of milk is 
an important cause of the peasant’s weakness? — Milk in itself is an important 
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diet; it is easily absorbed, and it is a very Rood way of giving protoid. A ram 
in full -work requires 19 ozs. of peaso for the full protein need, that would bo 
abont 24 soup plates, taking a big table-spoonful of pease to tko soup plate; if 
yon make your soup with milk, it reduees your volume down to 8 soup plates. 

17177. Ts that a complete diet? — No, it is protoid need. 

17178. A complete protcid diet? — Yes, and a certain amount of carbo- 
hydrate and fat too. Tho people are wasting their money in taking such largo 
quantities of rice. 

17179. Tn tho matter of the lack of certain essential elements in the food 
called vitamins, do you think it is within tho financial capacity and within the 
range of practical house-keeping for tho cultivator to supply himself with those 
tilings in which his normal diot is deficient P — Take tho ease of bori-beri disease; 
it is due to this particular diet that 1 have given you an example of, lack of 
vitamin B; doublo his protoid by doubling his gram consumption, and ho has 
got his vitamin B. 

17180. How abont vitamin shortage? — Thero is great vitamin shortage and 
an increase in consumption of pulses and milk products would help. 

17181. Is there any practice of growing lettuces or other green vegetables 
and eating tliornP — This is not a common practice, but tho people eat leaves 
and roots tho value of which I do not know. 

17182. A good deal of research work has to bo done in that direction? — It is 
needed. 

17183. I understand your general view then is that it is largely a matter of 
propaganda to teach these people how to balance thoir diot properly ?— That is 
the first thing to do. 

17184. Do yon think they would listen to propaganda directed to that end? 
— That is n question of habits ; habits once acquired tnlco a long time to break, 
but because that is so, there is no reason why wo should not mnko a stnrt. 

17185. It is so important in your view that an effort ought to be mnde to 
put mntters right? — Yes. 

1718G. Is it your opinion, from your long experience, that the average 
member of tbe cultivating and agricultural labouring class is below the par of 
physical vigour during nn important part of his lifeP — Usually, ho is below 
par, in fact he lias got no reserve ; once he gets ill, It is very difficult for him 
to pick up. 

17187. Ho is fairly active as long ns ho is really well? — I am talking abont 
agricultural work, about the man who works in tho open nir; ho is fairly active 
ns long ns he is well, but once he gets ill, ho has no reserve. 

17188. Trojcssor Gangulcc: You consider this amount of rice. 24 to 30 
ounce® per head per day, considerably more than they ought to eat? — Yes. 

17189. Because, in your opinion, it interferes with tho metabolic processes? 
— Yes. 

17190. 16 to 38 ounces is sufficient? — 19 ounces for tho man in full vigour. 

17191. What is tho rate you giro in tho jails to tho prisoners at work? — I 
speak open to correction, hut I think the jail rate, has boon reduced to 18 
ounces ; it is lnrgoly in tho jails that this work was done. 

17192. Colonel MtCny in Calcutta has done some work in that connection? 
— T think he has reduced it to 18 ounces of rice and 0 ounces of dal. 

17193. In tho diot that you have mentioned, dal is one of tho things Inching? 
— It is lacking in protein value, but the point is tbat it could bo improved 
without costing any more. 

17194. IVith regard to tho suggestion of yours about model villages and 
hcnllh villages, have you any idea how' one should go about building up these 
model villages?-— In the Madras Presidency, wo havo been hearing about them 
for '■amp time. Tho idea is to show tho people how to live. 

17105. Ts it trader your department?— Not my dcpmtment, but the Public 
Health Dopiutment; tbe idea is to show them simple ways of living healthily, 
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and. in conjunction with that we ought to he able to undertake enquiries into 
nutrition, and try to improve their food. 

17100. How many such villages would jou have in. the Presidency, one in 
every district? — That is lather a large order to start with; I should like to Bee 
that, but at the present moment I think they have got one in Madura: I think 
they hove started two or three in the Presidency. 

17197. They are starting? — They hare got one going now, nnd that is run 
in the Madura district. 

17198. With regard to this Indian Research Fund Association, is this Asso- 
ciation confined only to medical research P — It is for medical research. 

17199. Only for medical reseat ch? — Yes. 

17200. Is it o semi-official body? — No, it is a private body. 

17201. In the governing body there nre 5 members and most of them ore 
officials? — The main reason for that is that Government is the only subscriber. 

17202. You do not have any subscription from the people? — No. 

17203. And you have no place in the Association for reseaich workeis who 
are actually doing the work? — There is no laboratory belonging to the Re- 
search Fund Association. 

17204. No research worker can bo a member unless he pays Rs. 500. Is 
there any place for a reseaich worker? — This point I have mentioned before, 
lor nine yeais we lime been trying to get a Central Research Institute started, 
and it was going to be largely financed by the funds of the Indian Research 
Fund Association. But there is no laboratory actually belonging to the Re- 
search Fund Association. 

17205. With regard to the Scientific Advisory Board, I think the governing 
body consists of members of whom not less than three shall be the members 
of the governing body? — The Scientific Advisoiy Board advises the governing 
body. 

17206. Supposing a requisition for a piece of research comes to you, you 
will havo to refer it first to the governing body? — It is referred to the Scientific 
Advisory Bonrd. 

17207. And then the governing body decides? Who allocates the fund? — - 
The governing body. 

17203. I find there ngain " the member of such board shall bo appointed for 
one year." That means the member of the Scientific Advisory Board? — Yes. 

17209. In thnt case there may he some difficulty as regards continuity of 
direction? — You find that there are three members belonging to the governing 
body who are practically ex-officio members. 

17210. Mi. Oalveit: I understood that you consider about 16 ounces of rice 
is the maximum for good digestion ? — -As a matter of fact, I said from 18 to 19. 

17211. Your note seems to put it at 24? — I think it is a waste. 

17212. This ration you have given us is tlrn Indian troops’ peace time 
diet?— Yes. 

17213. Hare you ever attempted to ascertain whether the ordinary soldier 
in peace does more work than the cultivator? — I regret I cannot give an answer 
to that. 

17214. T understand that you would favour detailed enquiries into rural 
dietaries? — Yes. 

17215. We have done that in the Punjab. I think considerable progress has 
been made on this question of rural dietary? — I think it must be continuous. 

17216. You practically want a detailed enquiry into it? — Yes. 

17217. Do you attach any value to Colonel Gill’s epidemiological forecast* 1 — 
Yes. I think it is extremely valuable. 

17218. You think it will enable you to take preventive measures in advance 
of an epidemic? — Undoubtedly. 
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17219. Mr. Eamat : You told us just now that the agriculturist is below par 
and that he has no reserve. Taking into consideration the peace scale diet of 
Indian troops, how much below that is the agriculturist if ho is below par? I 
cannot give you an exact answer to that. What I want to imply is that the 
agriculturist’s scale, i.e., his diet, affords no reserve when he gets ill ; he goes 
down, it is very difficult for him to pick up. 

17220. When you said that ho is below par, am I right in taking it that liis 
diet is below par compared to the food which is allowed to the Indian soldiers 
in peace time? — Yes, it is undoubtedly. The diet of the agriculturist, as a 
rule, is insufficient for his needs. 

17221. In this connection, I should like to ask you whether he is also below 
par in this lespect with reference to the British workman? — That is rather a 
difficult question to answer. 

17222. But you will subscribe to the view, as a general impression, that he is 
below par compared to the British workman P — I think very much so. 

17223. And if, therefore, the efficiency of the Indian labourer or of the 
Indian agriculturist is below the efficiency of the Britisher, it is partly due to- 
the diet of the Indian P — Yes. 

17224. You bare given us an idea of the normal amount of protein matter 
nnd the nutrition required for healthy living. Taking that as the standard, 
did you try to find out whether the food supply in this Presidency if distributed 
to the population, comes up to their requirements according to your scale P — I 
have pointed out that the supply of gram grown in the Presidency is -quite 
insufficient and inadequate. In my note, I have said so. Assuming that 0 
ounces is the minimum requirement, if is obviously very much below, even 
allowing for the fnct that a great many people eat meat nnd fish. 

17225. This morning wo were told thnt the overage requirement of pulses 
will be about 4 oz. Perhaps you think it should be 6 oz. ? — I think Colonel 
McCarrison would like to correct his figure from 4 to 0 oz. 

17226. And the Presidency is not producing that amount of pulses here? — 
No, not to givo that amount all round. 

17227. I want to know whether the same thing is occurring with reference 
to tlvo other food grains? — All the cereal grains are consumed in the Presi- 
dency. Wo have an abundant supply. 

17228. More than the 19 oz. you said? — It supplies more than thnt. 

17229. You say the Presidency is producing more cerealB than pulses? — Yes. 

17230. I should like to ask you something about the subsidy to medical men 
in order to induce them to go into rural areas for medical relief. How much 
of subsidy is generally given to a medical practitioner to go to the rural areas? 
— The amount given to an L.M.P. is Es. 400 a year, and to an M.B., University- 
graduate, it is Es. 600 a year. He gets in addition to that Es. 360 for the 
puichase of drugs. And if he maintains a midwife, he gets Es. 100 extra. 

17231. Can you give mo roughly an idea of the total number of men who are 
receiving such subsidies in the Presidency?— The sanctioned scale is three to 
each taluk. I think we have got something over 200 now. 

17232. You have over 200 men receiving such subsidies?— Yes. I am speak- 
ing from memory. I think the figure is something above 200, 260, or so. 

17233. This scheme of yours, of subsidies in the Presidency, is working woliP 
— Yes, in some places it is working very well indeed. In other places it is not 
working well. But a good deal depends on the individual. If he is going to 
succeed, the medical practitioner must make private practice, because he 
cannot live on Es. 30 a month ; he must have private practice and earn more. 
You cannot make private practice at once ; you can make private practice by- 
getting your name known; you have got to work for one or two years before 
you really make much of private practice. The scheme has not been going long 
enough yot. I cannot say how far it is going to succeed. The practitioner 
must make sufficient to live on. 
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17234 In places where it is not showing signs of success ns yon just non 
mentioned, have you got nny indication ns to why it is not likely to succeed? — 
It is only my conjectui e. T think it is n good deni due to tlio individual. 

17235. Chiefly due to the individual owing to tho local chcumstances? — J 
.nink it is mainly tine to tho individual. Ho must go about and try to get 
‘'imself known lie w ants a lot of energy. 

1723G. Sn Henni Lawrence: In the diet you have given us lieio for the 
T ndiaii troops, you say 1J oz. of sugar. Is Bugar a necessary item of diet? — 
You must have cnrbo-h> drato in some form; it is not essential that it is in the 
lerm of sugar ; it is a very useful article of diet. 

17237. Do you know whether, ns a matter of fact, tho ordinary rjot does 
take nny sugar in nny form at all? — I could not say that. 

17238 In jails, is it kept ns a portion of the diet? — Sugar is not an article 
of diet in the Madras jails. As long as they provide carbo-hydrate in somo 
form, it is not necessary that it should ho in tho form of sugar. 

17239 Sir Ganga Ram: With rofeionce to tho question which Mr. Kamat 
n 4.ed yon, is this subsidy governed by qualification only, or by tlie place fiom 
which the medical practitioner comes? — Entirely on qualification. 

17240. Not by the place ; because some towns are very paying and others are 
not? — This is for rural areas. 

17241. Some of tlie rural places nlso nro very paying. I suppose tlie delta 
areas arc paying? — It is all based on qualifications. 

17242. Is any scale of fees laid down for thorn? — Yes. 

17243. Is there a sufficiency of nttiscs in this Presidency? — You mean for 
the hospitals P 

17241. Yes? — No, wo have not enough. Wo train them by degrees. There 
is a scheme for training. 

17243. Is tlieie a scheme for training here? — Yes, 

. 17240. Could I get a copy of that scheme?— I shall try to send it on. We 
train nurses, we tram Indian women as nurses; wo also trnin midwives. 

17247. On page 731 you have gnen a table showing the yield. Is that 
with the idea of proving whether there is sufficient grain or not? — I was asked 
that question. 

17248. What was in your mind when you gave these figuies? — I was asked. 

17249. Unless you tell us how much of it is export and how much is import, 
we can deuve no conclusion whatever?— The letter I got in regnid to the ques- 
tions did not require that. 

17230. I wish you would give us the export and import? We cannot judge 
whether you grow sufficient food lor tho people or not? — J had a very short 
time in which to prepare my momoi andum. 

17251. Amongst the dais, yon liavo omitted two dais which have got great 
nutritive value. One is intt'h nnd tlio other is pea dal. And in both these, the 
vegetarians put down the nutritive value ns rompai ed with meat ns 14 to 15. 
So. I thought you would have mentioned these two dais? — I do not think they 
can be grown in veiy Inigo quantities. None are grown as for as I can see. 

Mr. Kamat: Might I mention hero that ono of tho dais to which Sir Ganga 
Dam leforreil, which is called mash, is loforred to in the Hindu books ns having 
the nutrition value of meat? 

17252. Sii Ganga Ram.: On page 738 you have given figuies. _ Are they 
added together oi not? For instance, under Bhutias (damhju alias, coolies, etc.) 
it comes to 38 or. Is that ail added togothei? — ■With c\eiy tiling added together, 
it comes to 58 oz. That is what they get. It is very hard w ork. 

17233. Even m tlie Indian troops’ diet, are they to be added together? — Yes. 

17251. Sit Thomas Middleton : You have referred to the need of a nutrition 
institute for tho Madins Piesidoiicj. After listening to \ oui ewdence and 
that of Colonel MtCnnison I do not think anyone would be disposed to ques- 
tion the need; but, in view of the pioscnt position of nutrition studies in 
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India, do not yon think there is something to be said for an All-India insti- 
tution in the first instance? — I think there is a great deal to he said for it. 
The attitude T tnko up is this, that I feel the urgency of the problem is so 
great for this Piesidency that I want to got a stait made. I am not in the 
lonst opposed to that principle. 

17255. Listening to the evidence of Colonel McCamson it seemed to mo that 
‘ the value of his work was very largely dno to the very wide range over which it 
was possible to extend his observations ? — Quite. 

1725G. You think that if the institute were definitely for the Madras Presi- 
dency, there would be no danger that this width of ob^ei ration would bo 
restricted; you think it would still be open to Colonel MeCntnson to collect 
dnta from All-India? — If wo get for that a grant from the Indian Research 
Fund Association, that grant would ho allocated not solely foi the needs of this 
Presidency alone; it would bo for India. 

17257. So that while tho fact remaining in Madras, the institution >.oul>l 
woik foi India? — It might work quite well for tho whole of India. 

1725S. Sir Ganga Ram has drawn attention to tho very geneious diet of the 
Bhulins ? — Yes, it is generous. 

17259. They are doing fast work? — They are doing very heavy lifting wotlv 
up and down hill, doing a tremendous amount of work. 

17200. Can you tell us anything about their health? Are they healthy? — I 
do not know the Bhntias nt nil, hut tho moti you meet up in rhe other pait* ot 
the Himalayas, liko the rickshaw coolies and tho people who entry those enor- 
mous weights, I am told, though I have no absolutely cottnin information, 
linve a very short life. 

17261. Yes, I honvd that; that is why I asked you? — They are very fine 
people physically wliilo tlioy last. 

17202. Tlioir diot is rather inoro generous than is allowed for an At my on 
forced marches P — Yes. 

172G3. Then coming to tho other end of the scale, you have got a diet hoie 
for the East Const agricultural workers who suffer from beri-beri f — Ye». nml 
other diieases. 

17264. Taking the minimum quantities eaton, one of the diseases from which 
they must suffer is staivation, because their total intake of energy I estimate 
at about 2,500 calories? — It is a starvation diet, 

17265. It is quito impossible for any man who is doing manual work to main- 
tain himself healthily on so low a diot? — Quito. 

17266. I notice that you say one-third of an ounce of meat is eaten in 10 
days ; do you mean one-third of a pound P — No, I do not at nil ; they only get 
a certain amount of meat once in 10 days and the nvornge comes to Jid or. 
per day. 

17267. But tho one-iliird ounce menus the dnily average? — Ye«, they get 
one feed once in 10 days, 

17268. You have noted the questions wo put to tho cultivator last Sund.iv 
at tho village of FnlalP — Yes. 

172G9. One asked particularly ns to tho diotary because that llinn whom we 
questioned seem to bo n woll-nourislicd man? — Yes. 

17270. I see that his dietary would give about 8,000 oi 3,100 calories? 

Yes. 


17271 . That is just about what would bo required ns far as energy is con- 
cerned, but, as yon point out, his intake of protein is much too low\ p — Yes, 

17272. Ho showed indications of it?— He could increase his protein and 
reduce his expenditure. 


17273. Dctvon JBaliadui Raghavayim Yon null probnblv be surprised to heir 
that tho diet you have given ns tho diot of tho agricultural worker on the 
East Const is really a better diet than he actually gets 6 — This diet is actually 

l 
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tnken from a group of people who are suiFering from hcri-beri and other 
diseases ; it is not n made-up diet. 

17273a. That is the diet prevailing, I take it, in the two or thiee delta 
districts in the North-East of the Presidency, but in the poorer districts the 
ordinary diet of the poor cultivator does not include dal; all the pulses be glows 
are exported, and ho does not get even that small quantity of meat that you 
have allowed for him. The whole of his milk and milk products go to the 
neaiest towu; the gin, butter and the cuulled milk; as against that there is this 
point, that lie does not eat rice, he eats millets mainly? — His diet consists ot 
millets, chillies and salt and an occasional dish of qieen tatnaiind leaf made into 
a paste with chillies and salt. 

17274. As to the suggestion of fitting up hand pumps to wells, do you not 
think there will be a practical difficulty in working the scheme, because the 
experiment of having two wells w ith pumps hns been tried in this Presidency 
and it hns not been a success. The difficulty is to maintain the pumps; the 
pumps get out of order very quickly, the villagers have not sufficient knowledge 
to keep the pumps in order, it becomes necessary to have a large supply of 
mechanics among the villagers who are interested in maintaining the hand 
pumps 9 — Yes, I have been aware of that objection for some time about the 
pumps going out of order. 

17275. In view of that difficulty perhaps the provision of improved wells 
with watertight platforms and good drains might be considered? — Yes, pro- 
vided everybody does not bring his own bucket and rope. 

17276. Yes, that is a difficulty; here people would insist on bringing their 
own buckets at any rate. Those dams that are put up across rivers ore put up 
when therd is only a spring flow in the river P — It is the hot weather flow. 

17277. To bund up and collect the water? — Yes. 

17278. Professor Gangulcc: What is the position in the Madras Medical 
College m regard to clinical teaching? — The position with regard to the 
Madras Medical College is as it was practically all over the world up to a few 
years ngo. The old idea was to give the student a grounding in anatomy, 
physiology and pathology in the first two or three years; then he pnssed an 
examination in anatomy and physiology and he had done with these subjects 
for good ; he then went into the wards. The modern idea is to bring the study 
of anatomy aud physiology into the wards, so that a man studies his group 
of diseases from every aspect, anatomy, physiology, prophylaxis, eto., at the 
same time. 

17279. So that ho gets a synthetic view? — Yes, that is the whole point. 
That system hns not yet been started, but we are hoping to start it. 

17280. Mr. Calvert; Would you dare to venture the view that amongst the 
Indian troops in this country those with the atta ration nro stronger and 
healthier than those with the rice ration ? — I am afraid I have no information 
About that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

The need for greater hospital accommodation in Madras. 

It has been suggested that too much is spent on hospitals and too little on 
public health. The truth is that too little is spent on both aspects of lionlth. 
An increase in expenditure on public health will not reduce the demand for 
hospital treatment. 

In England and Wales there is rather o\er one hospital bed per thousand 
of population. The figures in this Presidency is 0.14 per 1,000. Even if 
public health in this Presidency advances to the level in England we shall have 
to increase hospital accommodation. The following table shows this clearly. 


Jitmnnn or beds. 



England 

Wales. 

Madras 

General 

18,201 

2,259 

6,643 

Isolation . .... 

30,100 

1,800 

420 

TuboroulosiS and Sanatoria 

21,262 

1,393 

210 

Lepers »««•«• 

... 

• 

1,032 

Mental diseases and infeotives . 

132, 5T0 

(1,517 

1,0S6 

Poor taw ...... 

110,607 

3,628 

Nil 


The population of Madras is greater than that of England and Wales combined. 
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M\ HUBERT CHAMPION, MA, Principal, Teachers’ College, 
Saidapet (Madras). 

A Note on Educitian— general aid A»ric ntural. 

1 — Tin pioblrm staff d. 

Ml* main < j tr if /mm 1m died against higher rtliieiition in India is that it 
'• • •-> owl* 01 uinnilv to clenrai, administrative nnd professional occupations. 
\\ lull admitting the (ici tninnce oi this criticism. J do not think that it is 
.iio.is- m.uli with due stii'.e of proportion. In England the large majority 
■ it patents who send their sons to sccondaij schools do so in the hope that 
let will si cine “ hlnch-< onted '' employment, employment in n cleiical or 
piotessinn.il calling In this sense the effect of higher education in attract- 
ing hot' .may from the land and towards professional callings is the canie 
in England nnd in India. There is howevoi this difference between condi- 
tions in England nnd in India. In England, notw ithstaiiding the inevitable 
tli itt ot educated persons fiom rinal to urban life, there exists the racial 
in-tinct <ind natural inch nan on of largo numbers of Englishmen of all social 
and intellectual grades, which uigus them towards nil outdoor life and to 
wink on the land The racial instinct nnd natural outlook of the educated 
Mndr.tsi lionet er is away from tlio land nnd towards an urban indoor life. 
Again, in England, of the educated persons a ho by force of ciicnmstmces 
lead an mdooi life, there me large mintboi« of both sexes who turn to nature 
in their leisure ami w ho have built up a Intgo body ot nature know ledge. Tu 
India there is voiy little nature knowledge, for the reason tlint the educated 
Indian takes no interest in nature as such. Added to this, tlieie is the in- 
born objection of the higher social classes to manual work. Briefly, while 
tlieie me the uatuial outdoor interests oi Englishmen nnd the natural pull 
towards the land to counteract the effect ot highci education in England, 
the nnttiinl outlook of the Indian consoits with the influence of higher edu- 
cation. both urging him fiom the land to urban hro, to clerical and pio- 
tessiounl occupations. 

2 The piohlem, ns I conceive it, is to turn the minds of the people from 
prolcssionnl and clerical careers to a life on the laud. In so far ns the high 
school has a part to play in this task, the problem is as follows. At present 
people can conceit e ol only one form of education — an ednention leading 
to traditional Univoiaity couiscs of study or to clerical occupations, an 
education which does not lead, either diioctly or indirectly, to outdoor work 
ill geneinl or to woik on the land in particular. The piohlem is to deviso 
a form of education which shall bo liberal and cultural to the extent that 
the existing form of education is hhcial and cultural, nnd which at the samo 
time will nttinct educated persons to a life on the land. To state the 
pioblcm thus is to realise that the process will lie a slow one, mid that higher 
education in Indin will have to perform the double function of giving the 
pupil a liberal education and, in attracting the pupil to the land, of doing 
the woik that in England is being done by the nntnial outlook of the English- 
man. 

3. It is sometimes argued that an incionse in the efficiency of gencial educa- 
tion in its present foim would result in an iiiciease in agricultural efficiency. 

I believe this view to be unsound. In the fiist place, the possibility of 
iiicien-mg the efficiency of education — higher, middle or elementary— is 
extremely pidblemntionl. There is no movement towards any inciensc in 
efficiency, on the contrary, the interest of the public in* education is 
genernllj directed towards a lowering of educational standards. I believe 
that most thoughtful educationists in this Presidency would agree that the 
quality of education impnited in secondary (high ‘and middle) schools is 
going down. The present jircisurc m secondary education is for an increase 
m quantity ni respect of the number of youths turned out by high schools, 
and not for impiovemeiit in the quality of instruction, J believe that pies- 
suro in this diiection will continue to be excited, and that it will continuo 
to bo e (Teethe. 
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i[. Again, ove.i assuming the possibility of securing an increase of efficiency 
in education, it by no means follows that such efficiency will ieact_ on the 
efficiency of agricultural practice. It is unsound to aiguo that efficiency ut 
ouc diiection will react on efficiency in another dnection unless the two are 
closely related in character. School education in Madias lias a very limited 
sphere oi efficiency: it is largely clerical, veibal efficiency, and not tho prac- 
tical, business efficiency required iu the agriculturist. 

II.— Suggestions* (a) The teaching of agncultuie in schools. 

5. In view of the fact that the Kind of efficiency inculcated by education 
in Madras is not and in existing conditions cannot be the kind of efficiency 
required m agriculture, I venture to expiess the new that the only way to 
mcieaso agricultural efficiency is to teach ngncultuial efhcie'hcy in the schools 
— not an officioncy allied to, or that may be expected to lesult in, agritultuial 
efficiency, but ngricultuial efficiency itself. In <i word, 1 believe tlint the 
science, practice and business of agriculture should be taught in the schools. 

0. This needs explanation. I do not mean that schools should aim at 
producing finished agriculturists, or that it is possible to Include a complete 
course oi agriculture m the curriculum of any grade of school: schools aie 
lor geueial education, and they should abstain from the pretension to qualify 
their scholais for tho detailed tasks of the agriculturist; and on practical 
grounds tho quality of general education now unparted is so poor os to leave 
very limited time ior anything outside general education. My suggestion’ 
is that in the middle school the boy should receivo a course of selected lessons 
in agriculture appropriate to his physical capacity mid mental attainments. 
In tho high school the principle would be the same — a com so ot selected 
lessons in agriculture appropriate to the physical and mental capacity ot 
tho pupil. In both stages the work should be definitely and organically con- 
nected with the vocation of agriculture : t.c., the agiicultuie taught in 

schools should, within the limits imposed by tbe physical and mental capacity 
of middle and high school pupils, be the kind of agncultuie practised by 
enlightened agriculturists. 

7. In the elementary school the work would take the form of school garden- 
ing — not the kind of gaiden work that is, as at present, largely limited to 
the observation of plants giown ill school gardens, but the cultivating by 
enlightened, systematic methods of the vegetables, flowers and hnits that 
can and should be grown iu tho now generally neglected gnrdcns attached 
to Madras households. 

8. In both elementary nnd middle schools this work should have a back- 
ing of nature study. Tho difficulty here is that in the Madras Piesidency 
there is veiy little nature knowledge. The result is that in the elementary 
school nature study means largely tho purposeless observation of plant and 
animal life, and in the niiddlo school the study of botany and botanical 
classifications, which is inevitably more academical and scholastic than prac- 
tical, and which takes tho pupil away from nature instead of bringing him 
nearer to nature, 

(b) Speeial schools of agriculture should be established. 

u. The suggestions made under this head have the double purpose ot 
directing boys from tho clerical, professional life with which they are at pre- 
sent obsessed and of opening up avenues of employment more suited to their 
natural capacity, and of increasing agricultural efficiency, 

10. To recommend tho opening of agricultural soliools is insufficient : the 
important point is that the boy should be admitted to a special course in 
agncultuie only after receiving a complete course of gcnoral education. 
There are two points in the general secondary school course at which, a pupil 
has received a general education complete in itself, (1) at the end of the 
middle school stago, and (2) at tho end of tho high school stage. At each of 
these points pupils unfit or unwilling to proceed to higher stages of general 
education could be diverted to definite vocational training such as agricul- 
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turnl training. My suggestion is that the Agricultural Department be re- 
quired to frame schemes of instruction in agriculture suited to the mental 
and plijsicnl capacity of boys ulio have passed through (1) the middle school 
stage and (2) the high school stage. So far as I know, the Agricultural De- 
pot tment has never consideied its educational schemes from the point of view 
bore suggested. 

11. The suggestion made in paragraph 10 above needs qualification. 
Agricultural schools, if opened at the present time, would almost undoubted- 
ly fail to attract pupils. What is wanted first is a preliminary training 
winch will turn the minds of the pupils to the vocational possibili- 
ties ot agricultural schools. Such preliminary training is provided in tho 
suggestions for the teaching of practical agriculture made in paragraphs 5 
and 6 above. I nould recommend that agricultural schools be opened only 
after the scheme for teaching practical agriculture in middle and high schools 
has been m operation at least two years. 


(e) The owing of an agricultural bias to the general school curriculum. 

12. When the schemes of instruction in agriculture referred to in para- 
graph 10 above have been framed, the Agricultural Department should state 
what kind of general education they require for boys who arc later to seek 
admission to tho special agricultural schools: c.o., I imagine that a boy 
passing from a general high school to an agricultural school should along with 
the general school subjects, have received a more than ordinary grounding 
in chemistry, botany, elementary physics and manual training. It will then 
he for the high school authorities to consider tho desirability of fitting their 
curricula to these special needs, in other words, of giving a vocational bias 
to their curricula while preserving the general liberal character of the course 
as a whole. 

13. Much has been made by critics of the present system of general 
secondary education of the necessity of giving a rural or agricultural bins 
to the curriculum. In my opinion, a bins that leads to no practical end 
serves no purpose. 

(d) The exclusion of unfit pupils front secondary schools. 

14. Schemes framed on the linos suggested above should in due course 
linvo the effect of nttraoting pupils in increasing numbers from an indoor 
life to a life on tho land. This however is not the whole of the problem. 
Secondary education in this Presidency is seriously handicapped owing to 
the presence of large numbers of pupils who ore naturally unfitted for a 
middle or high school education, and whose education should have ended 
with the elementary school. While those pupils continue in secondary schools, 
it is difficult to conceive of any kind of real efficiency in secondary educa- 
tion, either general or agricultural efficiency. 

16. This situation however cannot ho entirely condemned. The only form 
of education which has any vocational value is secondary education, and 
parents cannot therefore be blamed if they press for the admission of their 
children to secondary schools. 

16. Tho first stop in this problem is to improve the quality of elementary 
education so as to make it worth while from tho point of view of the parent. 
Personally I heliovo thnt this improvement of elementary educational stand- 
ards is not only of the first importance, hut tliot it should take precedence 
of tho extension of elementary schools. To bring into existence a large 
number of elementary schools manned by teachers of quite inadequate educa- 
tional attainments is to exclude all possibility of afterwards raising the 
standard of elementary school work to any appreciable extent, in the sense 
thnt it is impossible to raise to any appreciable extent the educational attain- 
ments of those ill-qualified tenchers. But to start with elementary schools 
giving a reasonable standard of education and afterwards to extend the 
number of such schools would he to establish a system of elementary educa- 
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lion worth while. 1 am aware that there are other considerations, c.p., politi- 
cal considerations which require that every voter shall he a literate person. 
In any ease, no have pone too far in the direction of extending the number 
of unsatisfactory elementary schools, to be nble to tacklo the problem dc novo. 
But it is strictly relevant to tbo question ot general and agricultural efficiency 
to recommend at the present time that tbo question of improving the stand- 
ard ol elementary education is of equal importance with the question 
of extending facilities for elementary education, and that tbo iormor should 
not bo lost sight of in preoccupation with the latter. 

17. Coming to sccoudniy education, it should be a general principle that 
secondary schools nio not for the education of the masses, hut lor the educa- 
tion of only those alio arc naturally fitted to leccive a secondary education: 
in a word, that admissions to secondary '•cliools should lie on a selective_ basis. 
There are however other considerations. The adoption of this principle 
would mean Unit largo numbers ot boys drawn from the lower social classes 
would be excluded from sccondaty schools. With a view to encournge tho 
participation of these classes in secondary education, there is in the WndraB 
Educational Rules a list of backward clm-sos, and any boy belonging to ono of 
these classes is admitted to n secondary school on payment ol halt the usual 
rate rd tuition fee. The effect of tin*- concession 1ms bciii to incrente tho 
number of unfit pupils in secondary schools, 

IS. I would first lay down tho .selective principle enunciated in paragraph 
17 above. 1 would then abolish tho list of backward ola'-sca together with 
the fee concessions granted to backward classes. In its place 1 wonld e-st.ih- 
lisli a libel id sv-detu ol scholarship', on »i communal basis, the nun of 
which wonld bo to discover talent in overy class of the community nnd en- 
emiiago it to outer secondary schools. Such a srheme would bo far inoie con- 
ducive to the interests of the country and of ngrirnltnro than tho existing 
arrangement, which admits all nnd sundry to secondary reboots and which 
makes no attempt to discover talent. 

19. There is another aspect of this problem. Many hoys fail to fulfil tho 
promise of their enrly years. Added to this, piomotions from class to clnss 
in secondary schools nro laxly made, one reason being that considerable 
pressure from parents and the public is brought Jo benr on headmasters with 
a view to secure tho promotion of unfit pupils. The insult is that high 
schools contain large munlion. of pupils who should have diverted from 
secondary education at an earlier stage in the school course. I would recom- 
•mend tho imposition of a public examination nt tho end of tho middle singe, 
only pupils who pnss this examination being ndmitted to the high school. 
For pupils who fail to pass this examination and for pupils who do not wish 
to proceed to a high school there wonld bo the agricultural schools referred 
to in paragraph 10 above, 

(e) The administration of the scheme. 

’20. I anticipate that any srliomo for tho advancement of ngricultnro or 
agricultural efficiency will have very limited effect unless it receives tho 
whole-hearted active support of administrative authorities from top to bottom. 
If the sympathy of tho public is to he enlisted n good deal of intensive pro- 
paganda will he nceo'snry, and this propaganda should start from the top of 
the ndnlinisttnf ion. 

21. 1'horc is another point in this connection. Educational movements, 
started in n flush of enthusiasm, have n habit of being whittled down and 
ultimately lost sight of, in the preoccupation of administrative authorities 
with other movements. To avoid this, 1 would iceomntend the creation of 
an Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education. This should he 
composed only of professional cdurnlioni'ds and professional agriculturists 
in sympathy with the reeommoUdatinns of tho Royal Commission.' Us menu 
bersliip should he limited— from C to 7 members wonld he enough. And it 
should he sufficiently influential to ensuro that its recommendations secure 
adequate consideration at tho hands of Government and tho daimrlmenlfl 
concerned . 
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Oral Evidence. 

17281. The Chairman: Mr. Champion, you aro Principal of the Teachers' 
College, Saidapet ? — Yes. 

17282. You hare put in a very interesting note for which we are greatly- 
obliged to you. Do you want to make any general statement at this stage?— 
1 do not think so. 

17233. I haio lead through your note of evidence very carefully and it 
nppenrs to me that you have made your views quite plain. I want just a 
little elucidation on one or two points. In the fust place, I think it is woitli 
while pointing out, as, I think, you yourself have pointed out, that this 
pioblom of discovering a system of education which will equip the agricul- 
turist m Ins business of tilling tlio ground and not encourage him to go into 
the town is world-wide. It is not solely nn Indian problem? — Quite so. I 
hose no doubt that jou would get the same craiitation of educated persons m 
England to nn indoor life as n result of education. 

17234. I suppose it is due to better lemunerntion of urban occupations and 
the so-called amenities of town hie which, although many people grumble at 
them, aie liked by a consideiablc majority? — And also to the respectability 
of the urban hie. 

17233. Thcio is in this country a traditional dislike to any form of manual 
Inborn which does not exist to the same extent in occidental countries? — 
Quite so. I think people do not realise that so far ns education lias any 
part in this mntter it lias to fulfil a double function. It lias to fulfil the 
function of imparting a culture and at the snme time doing the woik which 
in England is done by the natuinl outlook of the Englishman. 

172SG. I take it that tfio ideal education of an agriculturist would have 
this effect. It would teach him to rend, to write and to do arithmetic and 
thu« equip him to look after himself in hi9 commercial dealing' and in his 
marketing? — That is so far as the clomentary education is concerned. 

17287. Then, so far ns agriculture goes, any further education would 
improve lus value ns a eitiren nnd tench him to livo better in every way. And 
then if he had any technical education, which is quite n diffeient matter, it 
would tench him how to better the purely traditional nnd empirical methods 
of agriculture in cogue in the district m which ho lives? — And if it is a 
proper kind of technical education, it would show him the possibilities of 
ngi iculture ns a vocation. It would do something to modify that natural 
outlook which he lins towards urban life. The kind of tochnicnl education 
which I envisage and which I hose tried to describe here would attract him 
to the land. 

17238. You would probably agree with mo that no one in any country has 
yet discovered m any system of education as such the means of keeping the 
sons of the agriculturist on the land? — No; tho same problem is being dis- 
cussed and studied in England. 

17239. Would you ngiee with me that ns regards tho elementary educa- 
tion, nothing should be allowed to detract from the importance of literacy as 
the fir^t objective? — I quito agree with you. That is tho first objective. 

17290. And tho yenrs of learning are so short and unfortunately the stand- 
ard of teaching so indifferent in most cases that there is vory little time for 
individual teaching during the elementary stage? — I think that is rather too 
general a statement. The elementnry school works from 4 to 5 hours a 
day. You cannot keep a boy at reading tho 3 It's for inoio than three hours 
a day. He is after nil a child. All that you can do is to give him 40 to 45 
minutes’ teaching per hour of the three hours. For the rest of the day he 
must be engaged in doing something else. 

17291. How long do you reckon tho ordinary child at an elomentary school 
has school horns other than those necessarily taken up by the three E’s? 
About an hour n day? — No, more than that. A school day consists of at 
least 4 houis. Hatty of them go on for 5 hours, but we will take the minimum 
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of 4 hours. lie lias threo lessons of 43 minutes, which is two hours and a 
quartet, even' if we leave out an hour and three quarters for other subjects 
or about an hour and a q mu ter excluding intervals and the time wasted. 

17292, Just over an hour? — Yes. 

17291. You proposed to use that tor nature Study or some such thing? — ■ 
Not all of it. 1 propose that in that hour, which is an hour a daj , nature 
study and practical economic school gardening should bo taught. 

17294. And other handicrafts? — I do not tluiilr I can make any definite 
i e.'ommpiid.mon on that point at this moment. T would rccogniso the para- 
mount importance of school gardening. 

1729*i. Has tile average Indian hoy of the ruinl classes handy hands m doing 
tilings? — 1 should say not, 

17296. It would ho inther a good thing to try and encourage that?— It 
would bo certainly hotter mid the sound g:u cloning which I have visualised 
wunlcl insist on his using Ins hands. 

17297. On this question of middlo schools winch is ono of the piiucipal 
difficulties ns you move up tho scale, do you think there is a demand for 
puiely vocational vernacular middle schools? There is no use m trying to 
force it down the throats of parents. If there is no demand yon cannot mako 
a success of it? — I should like to know tho connection of this question of 
vernacular middle schools. There is n demand for them in Madras. Theore- 
tically there is a demand for them, practically there is none. Theore- 
tically there is a demand for less English and more of the mother tongue. T 
have tried to introduce a policy of that kind in tlio school which is attached 
to my own college. T received a good deal of opposition from the parents. 
They want no tunc taken away from English. 

17298: So that you agree with mo that when you come down to practice, 
winch is after all the important thing, there is no demnnd tor vernacular 
vocational middle schools? — When wo speak of middle schools, all subjects ex- 
cept English are taught there through the vernacular, 

17299. Let us leave out vernacular. Lot us say vocational schools in which 
English is not taught? — There is no demand for that. Personally J would bo 
against the vernacular middle schools. 

17300. The attendance at such schools would practically bai tho promising 
boy from the University. Ho would not have learnt English early enough P — 
ft would. That is one thing which wo would have to be very careful about. 
IV e should not in this way pcnnliso tho boy if ho wauls to go to tho Uni- 
veisity. 

17301. People tnllc about the public draw ing their own lessons froih the enor 
mops mass or unemployment which unhappily causes so much distress amongst 
persons who havo even taken degrees, the educated youths ol the country. 
Do y ou see tho slightest sign of that lesson being learnt ? — Tho sign is all in 
the other direction. 

17802. There, again, the theory is not supported by tho practice?—’ No. 

17303. I wonted to ask you what are your views ns to tho training of 
teachers. Have you got .such a thing ns n normal school situated in a rural 
area in tlm Presidency? — Not many. 

17304. And you havo them also in urban areas? — Yes. 

17303. Is it your experience that the fact that they are situated in rural 
areas tonds to mako the tcnchovs better equipped for teaching rural olnsses? 
— No. They all follow tho same course whether they are in l nral or in urban 
areas. Tn this connection I should liko to point out that I do not think you 
can discriminate between urban and rural areas io the snmo esient ns you 
can in England. There nro very few real cities in tho Madras Presidency, 
possibly at the most four. When yon hear of towns of 80 or 90 thousand 
people, they aro simply congeries of villages. 

17306. T am thinking, of course, of equipping teachers with the know- 
ledge of nature required to teach natuie study and with the modern method 
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of tenctilng nature study. You will piobnhly agree with mo that tho tench- 
mg ol nntiuo study is not so easy ns it is taken to be? — I do not think you f 
can do anything m tho training school to equip a teacher with natnic know- ’ 
ledge. All that you enn do in the tiaimug school is to tench him the methods 
of hand ling this nature knowledge. 

17307 1 think the rest of yoni note is very clear. There are one or two 
subjects not included in the note about which I .should like to ask jou one or 
two questions. Haie you nnj views nbout the education of females? — I 
am alr.nd 1 have none which would be of any use. 

1731H. Is theie any sign that the demand for education for girls is going' 
up in tin Piosidew s v Ii is awnlihle, of cmiN? — There are mail) facilities. 

17309 Aio they being taken advantage of?— -Noe to tho full extent in 
this semo. There arc ninny girls’ high schools situated throughout the 
length and breadth of tins Presidency, My experience is that theie are a very 
few of these high schools which ate at full working strength. You will find 
in the top clnsscs two oi threo girls in cnrli class. 

17310. Hose sou nn\ experience of adult education? — We me lonsidenug 
the scheme here in Madias The scheme I have in view is a scheme for 
adult education on a co-operntiio basis. In tho training college of which I 
am in < barge theie are 106 graduates under training as teachers mid 
nbout IK) mat! irulntes, people who lime passed through tho high school. Mj 
idea is that when they retort to their schools they should run schools for 
adults. 'Now, the difheulty is that when a man has to do a day’s work, he 
olii inuslj is not tit to run a night school. Hither his night school is neglected 
or Ins legitimate work in the day school is neglected. Bo tho scheme we 
have m Mndros is that 4 or 5 teachers should join together, graduates and 
nndor-ginduntes, and should run tho school in combination ; that is. one 
teacher should be in charge of it. say, one night a week. This arrangement 
would not interfere with tbeii legitimate nork in the day school and ar tho 
same tune it would ennhle ns immediately to biing into existence night 
schools v heieier there are at present seemidaii schools. As we hale about 
500 secondary schools in this Picsideney. no ought to he able in n icrj short 
time to bring into existence at h list 500 sclu»l» for adults. 

17311. Do jou think that you lime at your disposnl all the past experience 
tn this matter in tins Presidency? — 1 do not think so. 

17312. There must have been experiments made? — Yes. 

17313. Are there records of these experiments? — So far ns I know there 
nre not. Tho onlj record we linve in Madras is a record of nn experiment 
that is being eat net! out in tho Punjab. 

17314. It deals more witli the Funjnb than with your Presidency? — Yes, 
it does unfortunately. 

17315. You will agree with me that experiments must have been made. 
Thai is actuallj' the ease? — Yes. 

They have been allowed to fall through and the valuable lessons learnt 
hnvo been lost. 

1731G. 1 suggest it to j*ou that tho machinery for recording these experi- 
ments is tmilty. Are j-ou quite satisfied that on the administrate! c side, 
tho records in the Secretariat would bo available? — All that wo can do in the 
Edurntion Department is to look into the records of the Secretariat that 
have been sent to us. 

17317. You no doubt recognise how severely your department or somo 
oilier agency might feel tho wont of proper records because after all failures 
very often me more 'valuable than successes? — Quite so ; I am not sure 
that it is a question of tbe availability of records; I am rather inclined 
to think that too much direction or rontrol is attempted by tbe Secretariat. 

In tlie lns( paragraph of mv note I have suggested that for the purpose of 
the Agricultuinl Depaitmcnt there should be a Board of Rural and Agri- 
cultural Education. They ivould keep themselves m touch with records and 
experiments which nre being cniried on. 
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•17318. But they cannot keep in touch with, records that do not exist. You 
know under the departmental system with which wo are familiar in _ Great 
Britain, although everybody laughs at red-tape, at least the thing is tied 
up and put somewhere and you know there you can get it? — Yes; I think 
what happens is, the question of adult education comes up, then the man 
looks up to the rocoids tbnt exist in the office on adult education and they 
are put up to the officer concerned, the Secretary to the Government, who 
sends them to the Director of Public lnsti uction. 

17319. And do you agree with me that experiments must liave been madeP 
Do you also agreo that no record is available for you? — I presume that ex- 
periments have been mode nnd records of those experiments exist. 

17320. Wliero are they? — That I do not know. 

We should like to have them if you find them. 

17321. Dewan Bahadur Bagliavayya : Mention is made of adult education 
in the Administration Report on Public Instruction? — That is woik that 
has been done in Madras. 

17822. The Chaiiman: That is not a record of past failures? — No. 

17323. If you or your department can solid us thoso we should be greatly 
obliged? — I shall try and find them. 

17324. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you teach your teachers scale drawing? — A 
boy m school is taught elementary mathematics tlirougliout Ills high school 
course before he becomes a teacher. In that connection ho does scale draw- 
ing. 

17325. Elementary mathematics has nothing to do with soale drawing. 
Drauing is different from mntkemnties. If you have a map of India on a< 
sfiale oi 100 miler to an inch and nsk him to reduce it to 60 miles an inch, 
would ho be able to do it? Do you teach him how to do it? — Would that be- 
connected with surveying? 

17326. No; every man ought to he able to do that. You do not teach that? 
— I think there are two opinions about it, that every man should have a 
knowledge ot bcalo drawing. 

17327. Do you teach boyB books oil self-help and self-respect? I toll you 
why. Some people come to me and nsk mo ter appoint them as chapiasis, 
but they say ‘ we will'not do chaprasi work’. They bring letters and bring 
everything else but say ‘ we do not do the cliapraei work ’. Do you tench 
them small elementary books of which there are plenty? — Smiles’ &e7/-2Telp. 
I suppose, exists in every school in India. 

17328. That is what I was referring to? — If you asked me whether we give 
them definite lessons on self-respect and sell-help, I say wo do not. 

17329. Self-respect they learn themselves without your teaching. As re- 
gards your proposal for gardening, do you not think skill in subjects like 
carpentry would bo bettor? — No. 

17330. Why? — It is not sufficiently closely related with the object which 
we want to achieve and that is to turn the boy’s attention to the land, to 
attract him back to the land. 


17331. Everybody cannot be attracted to tho land?— That is the problem. 
17332. I say simple elements of carpentry would also bring him ideas of 
. scale drawing. He would learn at once that the chair, for example, is 18- 
inches high? — He could tell you that already. 


. 17333. Would he?— Yes; he could tell you that the olmir is 18 inches hiel 

and he could do a scale drawing; hut if you want him to reduce the man of 
India by half he cannot. 1 


17334. This is much simpler than that. All I say is that the system of 
‘TheThf co$d 1 do l5 it BqUnreS " mnch sfmpler< ' K ia « very simple process P- 
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17335. Su Thomas Middleton: Taking first that question which Sir Gauga 
Ham Kis mised about caipentry, you are avraro ot course that it is a subject 
\\h eh lias been tery much pushed in England in primary schools? — Not 
p.n pent rj as such, but wood work. We have many schools in Madras. 1 
nave a manual training centie attached to my college which turns out from 
15 to 20 teachers of wood work every year. 

1733b Mv only point was that high educational value is now attubuted 
to tin subject in the primary schools in England and 1 wondeied u hethei the 
-tune i nine was placed on it here? — This manual tiaining of which you are 

iking. which includes wood work or elementary carpentiy is only 
m the higher classes of elementary schools. Obviously a boy of 9 years can- 
not handle a hammer or a saw. It is only in the higher classes that the 
manual training ends in wood work; it starts with card-board woik m the 
lowei classes. But I do not think it is possible that this elementary carpentry 
should be done ns part of the gaidening. 

17337 It is combined with gardening? — That is it. 

17333. You a giee that agriculture should have a place in both the middle 
school and in the high school? — Yes. 

17339. At what age would you introduce the subject in the middle school 9 — 
The middle school extends trom Foim I to Form III. The aveiage age 
now for Form 1 is 12 to 13; the average age for Form II is 13 to 14 and 
for Form III, 14 to 15. I would introduce it in Form I. I think it should 
be possible to introduce it; but I do not commit myself to the definite state- 
ment that it should be introduced in Form I. I should be quite content 
if it were introduced in Forms II and III. 

17310. Then similarly in the high school what is the average age? — From 
15 to 18. 

17341. And would you say that boys who have been through the agri- 
cultural course in the middle school and who proceed to high school should 
continue the agricultural course? — Yes. 

17342. Would jou also m the case of those boys who have not taken up 
agriculture in the eailicr days, introduce it in the high school?— I seo no 
reason why' it should not be. 

17343. How many hours a week of instruction have you in your mind? — 

I si' thinking of 4 pencil 1 - of 4.5 minutes each, that is 3 horns a week. 

17844. That would bo ior the class room instruction; is there additional 
outdoor work? — I was thinking ot the class room and outdoor woik. 

17315. Have you reduced your pioposals to tho form of a syllabus? Is 
there any draft syllabus m existence of such a scheme? — No; thero is not. 

17346. Do you think theie would be any trouble arising from the absence 
of text-books? — Text-books would be unnecessary; we do not attach veiy 
,;ieat importance to the necessity of text-books. 

17347. Would it be possible ior such classes to make any satisfactory pro- 
giess unless renlly suitable text-books are in existence? — My idea is that these 
classes would be taught, m the high school, by agricultural giaduntes who 
had passed thiough the Agiicultuial College, Coimbatoie; they should not 
be in need of text-books; and in the middle school agriculture would ho 
taught by teachers who had passed through the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate course and who had sufficient knowledge of agriculture to handle 
this subject m the middle school; so that text-hooks, I think, would not be 
necessary at the outset. 

1734S. I should suppose that if you had teachers who had a special apti- 
tude for this class Of teaching they would succeed without text-books; but 
that the average teacher whose services you could command must be supplied 
with « senes of text-books? — I imagine that we should employ only such 
icacheis ns had a special aptitude towards that subjoct as wo do at present. 
Oar teacher in mathematics is a graduate in mathematics and he lias n special 
aptitude for it. 
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17349. He has a special aptitude for getting it up but not necessarily for 
teaching? — You can train a man to he a teacher; you cannot tram him to- 
bo an excellent teacher, but you can turn bad mnteiial into fairly good 
material, teaching mateiial. 

17350. Then your conclusion is that the absence of text-books d-, s not 
necessarily make your scheme impossible? — No; I would not wait for the 
text-boons to como into existence. 

17351. Dr. Hyder: Do you think, if you had been a teacher to Alfied the 
Great or Akbar, you could liavo improved the intelligence of such people? — 
1 might not. 

17352, I put this question to you, because you are all foi selecting pupils. 
I myself thought that the business of an educationist was to improve the 
student. Do you not think that if the boy was naturally gifted no educa- 
tionist would do any good to him? — Yes, I think he would. 

17353. I quite see the task of the educationist would bo veiy much easier 
and the pupil might outstrip the teacher. I thought the educationist was 
there to raise the general level of intelligence? — The “educationist”? We- 
nre talking of the school ronstci; we me not talking of the “ educationist ” 
which is a larger term. 

17354. I wanted to be polite. Let us say the school master. He is theio- 
to improve the minds of the boys who are under his care in the school? — 
That I tnke to be his task. 

17355. Since when have tho English acquired a love foi na title study; is 
it racial or is it a question of training? — I think it is racial. 

17856. Two hundred years ago no one would look at the Alps. Is that 
known to you? — But they would look at natuio in Englnnd. 

17357. I doubt that very much? — I should like you to nsk your colleagues 
on tho Royal Commission. I do not think it is education that has giver, 
the thousands of Englishmen an interest in nature; I think it is something 
in tneir blood. 


17358. Professor Gavgulcc ; You do not think it is education that has given 
them that outlook? — I think education is given them from nature. 

17359, Sit James MacKcnna: Do the teachers trained in the Teachers’ 
College go back to middle schools? — Tho greater number go bnck to the high 
Schools ; a part go bock to tlie middle schools. 

17360. You hare no college-trained men in the primary schools? — No. 

173G1. The primary school tenclieis are rather poor material? — Yes. 

17362. Piofessor Gangulee : You said that there are only four towns in this 
Presidency? — Four cities, ns cities are generally conceived. 

17363. Do you think that most of tho pupils ore from the rural aieas 9 

Most of tho pupils in tho elementary schools nre. 

17864. And also in jour college?— Arc you thinking of the timning 
college ? c 

17305. Your Teachers’ College? — That is the training college. 

17366. From “ rural ” would you exclude a town like Tiunevelly, which 
has a population of 70,000 or 80,000 and which I think is moie a collection- ot 
villages than a city? Would you exclude places of that kind? What is the 
population ? — Seventy thousand. 

17367. Those nre merely a collection of peths?— Yes. They are certainly 
villages. The teachers who come from there are drawn fiom tural aieas. 

17368. Then, you go on to say: “Tho racial instinct is awav from the 
land.” In the first, place, how do you oxplain this tendency, this racial 
instinct?— Racial instinct is a very difficult thing to explain. I cannot ex- 
plain the racial instinct of tlie Englishman towards the land. 


17369. What had yon m mind when you put in the words “racial 
instinct ”?— What I had in mind is explained there, that the majority of 
Indians take no interest in nature ns such. “ 
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17370. Arc you familiar with Indian literature, poetry, etc. — Yes, a cer- ' 
tain amount of it. 

17371. I do not press tho point. Is it your experience that there is an 
increasing- tendency towards the cleavage of the urban and rural population? 
You deal with teachers; they aie all adults; you come in contact with them 
I suppose * — Yes. 

17372 Do you find that their mind is drawn away from the rural life? 
Do you find that tendency? — I do not undei stand the question. 

17373. People born m rural parts are educated in your schools under the 
University of Madras. What psychological changes have occurred in them 
with regard to their outlook? — Psychological changes? 

17374. Yes ft — The change is that their outlook is urban; they look to- 
wards the town for a means of livelihood and interest. 

17376. Are they from the rural areas? — They are people horn in rural 
areas and brought up in rural high schools. Having passed through the 
examination they look towards au indoor life, their personal interest, apart 
from tlioir pockets, is towards an indoor life. 

17376. An urban life? — Yes. 

17377. Do you think the system of education has played a part in Creating 
this state of things? — I think it has. 

17378. Have you any experience in agricultural education? — Yes, a cer- 
-tain amount. 

17379, Do you know of any attempt in this Presidency to introduce agri- 
culture in secondary schools? — Yes. 

17380. Where was the experiment made? — Madura and Chinglepet. 

17381. You are referring to experiments carried on by missionaries like 
-the Rev. Mr. Sutherland. Do you know of any effort on tho part of Govern- 
ment to start agricultural middle schools P — Yes; we have agricultural middle 
schools under the control of the Agricultural Department. I know of one 
at Annkapalle, and one is to be opened at Chittoor, ns soon ns teachers are 
available. 

17382. Did you pay any visit to these schools P — I was on the committee 
that organised these schools. 

17333. Mr. Calvert: Madras of course is mainly an agricultural Province. 
Roes your Madras University take the lead in encouraging the study of 
Madras rural problems? — No. There used to be in the Madras University 
a Professor of Economics, Dr. Gilbert Slater; however, that appointment has 
come to an end. 

17384. I understand they lind a three years’ course in rural economics, 
and now it is two years? — I think it is. 

17385. I gather you are rather in favour of separating the work of rural 
education from that of urban education? — No; I am not. 

17386. Would you have a separate hoard for rural education? — A hoard 
of Rural and Agricultural Education? — Yes, possibly. Rural education is a 
misnomer. I want agriculture, or strictly defined, selected lessons on agri- 
culture, which is a different thing altogether, to bo taught in middle schools 
and high schools whether those schools arc situated in urban or rurnl areas. 
My objeot is not to mnko a distinction between rural and urban education. 
My object is to turn tho interest of the educated people to the land and the 
possibilities of nature. 

17387. At present the urban bias is rather stronger than the rural bias? — 
At present there is no rurnl bins so far as school education is concerned. 

17388. Piofessor Gangulee : Do you teach rural economics in your Teachers’ 
College?— No. 

17889. That means, in the Training College theie is no place for rural 
economics? — The Training College is a strictly professional college, and all 
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that \\ e leach the teacher there is the general principles of teaching and 
•the method ot handling his own particular subject. 

17390. Mr. Calvert: I presume you regard the teacher as one of the most 
important elements in eduoationP — The most important. 

17391. Would you say he is more important than the curriculum P — Yes. 

17392. You would go so far as to say that the rural bias in the teacher is 
more important than in the currioulum? — I would. 

17393. Air. Kamat: Would you tell us in what period the Madras City 
has been built up to its present dimensions P — I should like to have notice 
of that question. 

17394. About 100 yeaTS or 150 years? — I would like to have notice of 
that too. 

17395. When was the University built up horep — I should like to have 
notice; it took place a long time ago. 

17396. Eefoie these institutions weio built up, I suppose there weie an- 
cient seats of learning in India? — Yes. 

17397. All theso ancient seats of learning wore in jungles and in the 
pastoral parts of the country, not in cities? — So it is said. 

17398. In the light of that, may I know who brought the Madrasi from his 
pastoral surroundings to urban surroundings P — Not only education. 

17399. Would you agree that it is British education? — He was brought 
to it in the natural course of events. 

17400. In the rural parts of this country, have you got the same amenities 
as, for instance, a Britisher finds in his village? — No; I think not. 

17401. Can an ordinary educated man, educated say up to the matricula- 
tion standard, make a decent living nowadays in rural Buiroundings? — I 
•think it is difficult for him. 

17402. But in other countries such eduonted people can? — They can mako 
a living. 

17403. So, it is not a question of racial predilection or instinct, but it is 
a question of bread and butter P — I do not think it follows. I think there 
does exist a racial instinct among Indians towards an urban life. 

17404. I just pointed out that the racial instinct which existed among 
all the ancient pandits and moulws for rural surroundings has been changed 
owing to certain circumstances. There is no decent living left in. rural areas, 
and that is what we must create. Do you ngreeP — I think I should like to 
be rather more dear. You talked about ancient seats of learning and of the 
•nature knowledge that they have left us. They have left ns knowledge of 
all kinds, but my submission is that in those ancient seats of learning there 
was no rural outlook. 

17405. The point is not the quality of the learning. The point is entirely 
different; it is about rural and urban outlook. The real point at issue iB, 
when we send back mon to rural surroundings, whether there are any occupa- 
tions for them. Before we create occupations can we really send back our 
educated people there simply by changing the system of education? — It will 
be a slow process, but I think if we can show the educated youth that agri- 
culture has possibilities as an avocation, if wo can get him to take an interest 
in nature (it will be a slow process), I see no reason why his outlook should 
not gradually change. 

17406. If a matriculate or high school trained boy could get a decent 
living, say, Bs. 100 or Ks. 73 a month, with a capital of, say, Bs. 2,000 would 
tou bo surprised to hear Hint 93 per rent, of the educated people would go 
bnclc to the InndP — You say if a matriculate could got an income of Bs. 75 
a monthP 

17407. Yes?— It is a decent living; I think he would be prepared to go 
to tho village. ' 
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17403. So, it is not a question o[ rural outlook; it is a question oi bread 
and butter ? — No Tlie bread and buttei question is included; it has its 
influence. Blit there is also, I say, apart iiom that bread and butter ques- 
tion, the question of this natural outlook. 

17409 What I u anted to ask you u ns, unless 5 or 10 acres of land pay an ' 
educated man enough to give him a decent living, decent cloflies and ordin- 
ary food, can you expect him, merely by instinct of rural outlook to go back 
to the land? — No you cannot. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. J. W. KEITH and Mr. C. E. WOOD, Representatives of 
Messrs. PARRY & Co., Madras. 


Replies to tho Questionnaire. 


Question' 2. — Aouticui/nnui, Education. — Apparently not many of tho 
students who have been tiamcd go back to tlio land, and it is suggested that 
a college, where sons of mtuuidan could ho ti anted in agriculture, would be 
at great valuo. 

Poultry farming and market gardening, especially in the i icinity of large 
towns should lorm a means of livelihood to many if they could lie induced 
to adopt it and can find the necessary capital to start. 

Question 10. — FEimusms.— (a) Our efToits as a film oi fertiliser 
manufacturers lor over 25 years is a sufficient answer to tho first 
question — onr general experience being that the application of fer- 
tilisers to normal boils is profitable. The average Indian soil is 
jiupoictishod by centuries ot crops aiul tho ‘■barrage of faun soul 
manure indicates that artificial manure w vciy necessary. We have 
a very -large number ot customers who have been using oiu fertili- 
sers year after year for periods ranging in sonic coses up to 20 yearn. It 
is almost impossible to give a general statement showing the actual profit 
deiived trom the use ot artificial manures, as lyots keep no proper accounts, 
but from our long experience wo estimate that the profit per acre may range 
■between Rs. 15 and Rs. 150 per acre depending on tho locality and crop and 
on the amount of fertiliser used. 


Extended use of natural and artifioinl fertilisers will come ns soon as 
ryots realise that their use is profitable. In order to popularise the use of 
fertilisers continued demonstration is necessary. A demonstration plot in 
©very village is desirable, but a start might bo made by having thice or 
foui plots in every taluk, under the contiol of the Agticultmal Demonstra- 
tor. Such demonstration plots should bo confined to artificial manures only. 
Other plots could be used to demonstrate ad vintages of «tcd selection oi tlie 
use of improved methods of cultivation. Continual advertisement is nl6o 
necessary but this is the business of the fertiliser firms interested, who at 
.present are quite prepared to distribute free a reasonable amount of fertili- 
sers for experimental purposes. 

. (M Reliance would Imvo to bo placed on a system ot inspection and analysis 
with punishment of transgressors, but we submit that this matter is, at pre- 
sent, not or great importance, as, generally speaking, fertilisers are supplied 
»ul,y by firms of good repute. The presence of sand m poonnes and in fish 
guano and immure is not usually duo bo much to wilful adulteration ns to 
Qeiectivc methods ot manufacture. Poonnes hnve been known to contnin up 
to 60 per cent, of sand, but simple inspection is sufficient to »how the in- 
terior nature or tho product. 


All artifioinl fertilisers should bo sold on guaranteed analysis hut wo 
would ui go the fertiliser industry should not, at the present stage of its 

attondnnt° abuse™ WC * ,nraporct1 inspection which is liable to have its 


(e) Much is being done by fertiliser firms nt present to popularise tho 
u«e of artificial iortilisors by the distribution of tree samples to bond fide 
experimenters and tho good results obtained npo broadcasted by canvassers 
■and by adi ortiseinont amongst potential users. 

Every Agricultural Demonstrator should supervise experimental plots, 
y uol .„ 1 . 15 c ™y "f le.i«t in eveiy taluk and feililnei fitma aie only 

too willing to co-operate with the Agricultural Dopaitmont l»y the sunnjv 
<f icaHmuble quantities oi ieildiscis. J 
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After demonstiation has proved the usefulness of fertilisers, o system of 
distribution must be considered and the ideal system is a senes of local 
depots fed from n centinl factory or distributing centre. Through the co- 
operation of tho Agricultural Depart meat during the past few years we 
lime demonstrated that this system is good and a Tory much largei turn- 
01 er would have boon obtained hud ample supplies ot fish guano been 
mailable. Ryots aie very conservative and once having obtained good re- 
sults from one puiticulnr manure are very unwilling to use any other. For 
example in Guntur, Kcpnlli, Tcnnh and surrounding distnets a i cry lug 
demand for fish guano was created through the irork of the Agricultural 
Depot tment ami ourselves, oicr ,‘100 tons being sold through n chain of 
depots t nfortuiitttt'K the fi-.li guano seiison mis a (dilute on the Mahbsi 
Const for two jean, m succession but sales of othoi feitili'Cts were prncti- 
cnlly nit. There is, howeicr, evidence of an increasing demand, from this 
distnet, foi superphosphate and houcmcol— supplies of which are always 
available. 

A s\stem of depots is neressnu for the reason that the ryot will not 
buy ahead but waits till he sees signs of a good crop before ordering manures 
and this allows no time for supply from a central factory which may be 
300 miles nwny. Individual orders are plated for only a few hundredweights 
at a time. 

Because of oserhend charges distribution from depots is of necessity more 
espousin' than from one central depot hut the e\tru cost is justified by the 
convenience. To popularise the use of fertilisers and improved methods of 
cultivation, n suggestion has boon mndo that when remission of land tax is 
necessary on account of failure of crops, a larger remission might be mado 
to cultivators who can show they have mndo some efTort to improvo thoir 
cultivation either by extended use of immures or by seed soloetion or by u=c 
of unproved implements. This matter would need grent care. 

Moie attention might bo paid to local agricultural shows— p spirit of 
heilthj competition in the growing of ]>odd\, roof, chillies nnd tobncio. etc., 
wonld'be very stimulating. Such bliows would be useful as centres for disse- 
minating knowledge ot genuine interest fo agriculturists, nnd, to gne the 
best results, should he vory local m character. Certificates of merit issued by 
the Agiicultuial Department would be of grent value in raising the standard 
or cultivation. Fertiliser firms would be prepared to co-operate with the de- 
partment m making such shows a success. 

Popularising the use of mniiures is of course closely allied to the ques- 
tion ol payment. It is impossible foi any firm to give credit to thousands of 
small customers anil this is where co-opcrntive societies should he of great 
assistance. For cash payment we nllow such societies spccinl discounts and 
d these soeirHes would grant slioit-tenn loans to members on the security oi 
crops to enable them to take fertilisers, tho actual cost of the fertiliser to- 
the member would ho very little more on credit terms thnn it wonld be for 
cash — in so many cases an impossibility. OF tho hundreds of co-operative 
socicvie-, in South India there do not appear to be more than half n dozen 
who do anything to help their memhois to purchase manures. Tory close co- 
operation between the Agricultural Department nnd tho eo-operntii e socie- 
ties seems essential nnd from such co-operntion the greatest good seems likely 
to accrue. 

With a guarantee of payment we should oven be prepared to distribute on 
credit through co-opointive societies and this would very largely help to 
►olvo the very difficult question of distribution. 

(d) In Guntur district in 1023 we sold 63 tons nnd in 1926 to date wo have 
sold 263 tons. 

Tn Nellore district we have a customer who in 1922, bought one ton os an 
experiment. In 1920 he lias bought 33} tons. 

Tho sales in this district in 1923 wero 27 tons nnd up-to-dato in 1926 are 
70 tons. 
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In Chingloput and North Arcot, South Aicot, Tinnovolly and tho Nilgiris 
increased sales are also to bo noted. 

(c) Much investigation has boon done by tho Agricultural Department in 
connection with manuring and experiments in conjunction with privato agen- 
cies me in progress at various plnces in tho Presidency. Tho experiments wo 
are conducting on behalf of the Potash Supply Company of London have de- 
monstrated to the full tho importance of potash manuring ill tobacco. 

Much of the work done by tho Agricultural Department seems to bo 
.hidden away in official bulletins which aro accessible only to a very few nnd 
tho possibility of more widely disseminating tho knowledge gained is one 
that deserves great consideration. Disti ibution in tho vernacular is neces- 
sary nnd it should be a point of policy that every ryot nblo to rend should bo 
m possession of tho results of experiments. 

We find one of our greatest difficulties is to spread tho results of success- 
ful demonstrations. One district is sceptical rogaiding the losulta obtained 
in another with the result that demonstrations nre often multiplied whoro a 
littlo faith is really all that is necessary. This means slow progress. It 
seems possible that work by the Agricultural Department could remedy this. 

Question 17 . — Aokicultuiul Indurtiufs. — Wo do not consider it advis- 
able thnt Government should take any stops to establish industries as sug- 
gested in this question. 

Industry and ngricnlture arc, generally speaking, two ontirely sopnrnto 
ventures and should not bo confused. In nny case wo submit that it is not 
the proiince of Government to commit itself to industnni undertakings ex- 
cept purely on on experimental scale. 

Agricultural Departments can dis>oniinato nsoful information about im- 
proved types ot agricultural implements, crushing machinery, etc., nnd might 
demonstrate their use and encourage pnrehnse through co-operative socie- 
ties, but should abstain irom taking any notivc part in tho establishment 
•of industrial enterprises, a matter for which Government is not, ordinarily, 
properly equipped. 
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Oral Evidence. 

17410 Tin Chan mu n: Mr. Keith, jou are the representative of Mew. 
I’.irn A. Co., m..nufncturer» of lei tiliscrs, and you nro accompanied before 
the Comnil'Mon to-day bj Mr. 'Wood. You, Mr. Wood, are the senior pait- 
nor ' — Yes 

17411 Which ot jou, gentlemen. w ill speak to tile note of evidence? — Mr. 
Keith. 

17412. And we shall assume. Sir. Wood, that unless jou contiaditt Sir. 
Keith, you ngieo null liim*' — Yes. 

17113 You hate put nt a note which tho Commission has read with great 
interest . it leallj explains itself, hut thete aie just one or two question* 
which I -In nltl (the to a -s sou. Sou point out on p.iue 701 that in oriior to 
overcome the nntiual piejndice and conservatism oi the lyot, it is necessary 
that a pleat deal ol demonstration nnd piopngaiida should bo undertaken. 
Have sou joui-etses financed anj smh propaganda? — We hare run a con- 
siderable number ol experiments m tho 1’icsidency. 

17411. lJme jou anj news ns to the relntivo mciils of propaganda and 
demonsti.moii on jour own plots and propaganda and demonstration on the 
ijot’s own holding? — 1 think J should prefer the rjot’s own holding, ir it 
can he nunnged. 

17415. lie alwajs thinks thete is some magic nt work, if the Agricultmal 
Department conriol- tlie laud? — That is one thing. 

17113. What lire the othoi-r — Ifo vers often has the impre-ston that tho 
demount!. -it ion is conducted on a specially selected plot; he maj- think it is 
much hettci land than his. 

17117. lhnt moie ltioncj is spent than he can afford and that better land 
is homg u-ed — Yo- 

1711S. On the question of adulteration ol fertilisers, hnve you in jour 
oxpet icuce had nils causo to suspect the distributors ot adulterating forth 
Users? — No, bce.in-e at present wo havo practically no distributors; we have 
oui own agents. 

17119 So tluu they have nothing to gain by adulteration? — No. 

17420. Unless it would enable them by the increase in bulk to stenl a 
certain amount oi Mih«tnnce; but that does not nusc tu your experience? — 
A large amount oi pilfering goes on, but that is quite different fioui adulter- 
ation. 

17121. The bulk is not made up by foreign substances, but it is simply a 
question of pettj theft 3 — That is so, ro far ns I can understand from my 
complaining constituents. 

17422. The theft takes place on the railways? — Partlj’ on the railwajs 
nnd pnitly between the station aud the city. 

17423. That shows n inirly acme demand for fertilisers amongst a cer- 
tain section of the community? — It is quite surprising. 

1 suppo-e you take it ns a hopeful omen, do yon not? 

17421. Havo tho inilwnys been accommodating to you in tho tray of pro- 
viding godowns or space for godowns? — No. 

17125. Did you hose to ask to* that nt all? How nbout xour depots: are 
thej situnted in largo railway centics? — No, because the difficulty is that 
we want those depots outside municipal limits, for purposes of taxation. 

17426. Do you find there nio municipal dues to pay? — Theie arc license 
fees to pay. 

17427. And you find that the caitage to distant dep6ts is less than the 
ices? — That is very difficult to say. 

17423. On page 702 you point out that n fow co-operative societies, appear 
to take an mteiest in tlie matter, lime you ever appi cached, oi in your 
knowledge has anj one elso over approached, any i epreseiitative body able 
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■to speak ior all the co-operative societies, with the view of pushing schemes 
■of this sort? — We hove addressed the Deputy Registrar of the North Arcot 
district, but we have not received a reply. 

17429. Did you point out that if fertiliseis could be distributed on a co- 
operative oasis, that might provide the security upon which you yourself 
could give credit? — Quite so; wo are considering that question; of course, 
ns we have pointed out that with a guarantee of payment from some body, 
■Government or the co-operative society, we should bo propaicd to distribute 
on credit through co-operative societies. 

17430. Naturally, you must have reasonable security for your loan 9 — Yes. 

17431. Are you the only firm distributing artificial manures in those parts 
of the Presidency in which you trade? — No, there arc two other largo 
European firms. 

17432. Do you know the extent of their sales P — I have no figures. 

17433. Can you say, from your experience, thnt there is a steadily grow- 
ing demand for artificial fertilisers? — Our figures point thnt way. 

17434. Are you asked by cultivators for advice on the technical aspect of 
fertilisers? — Yes. , 

17435. What is your advice ns to the need or the reverse tor a certain 
proportion ci organio mnnures with the artificial fertilisers? — We continue 
to rccommond thnt ns much organic manure ns possible should he used, and 
thnt, in our opirion, the best results are got from a combination of organic 
and artificial fertilisers. 

17436. Do you manufacture all your mnnures or any of them? — We have 
large bone presses, and wo are at present manufacturing superphosphates; wo 
crush ground-nut poonacs and bone. 

17437. Do j'ou handle sulphate of ammoninP — Yes, wo do. 

17438. Have you difficulty in getting all the bones you want? — Yes, tho 
supplier are running short. 

17439. Have yon any views about the desirnbility of prohibiting tlie ex- 
port of bones from this Presidency? — I think the question is largely an eco- 
nomic one. 

17440. Is it not rather more than economic? There is n very definite 
shoitnge of certain substances in the soil, and if you aro exporting those 
substances, how can you mnkc the deficiency good? Thnt is the pioblem? — 
We are simply exporting because there is no demand for them in the country; 
we would much prefer to sell in tho country. 

17441. You yourselves aio exporting? — With regard to tl*e suggestion 
thnt export should bo prohibited, our position has always been that it would 
be a Correct policy to follow ns soon ns it was found that the supplies were 
being utilised in the country, but our experience up to date lias been thnt 
unless we export a certain quantity every year, the turnover is not sufficient- 
ly largo to make bone crushing n commercial success. 

17442. You, gentlemen, of eouise represent a limited liability company, 
X lake it, and yon very rightly look to tho interests of tho shareholders? — We 
have got the cost per ton; it makes a difference to tho cost of tho turnover 
•whether wo do 100 tons or 1,000 tons; unless wo can get a sale for 1,000 tons 
to work economically means that wo have to charge very high prices for tbs 
small quantify sold in the country. 

17443 1 see the point. T was going to say thnt you very naturally and 
rightly take the commercial view, and that is whnt you aro hoie fot ? — Yes, 

17444. I was wondering whether you would suggest that the incieased cost 
of production as a result of lower outturn would counteract the natural ten- 
dency for tfio prices to drop, if tho export demand were cut nfP — The cost 
of crushing by unit crush would not come down unless tho crushing were 
■done in the country. i 

17445. Meantime, your ovorhend charges arc spread over the whole of 
yjur pioduct whether sold in the country or expoited? — Yes 
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17448 If there were no export of bones, you would hare piesumnblv a 
lower outturn? — Yes, n lower outturn. 

17447. If you continued in business, the whole of that business would 
bo confined to the PiesidcncyP — Yes. 

1744S. Whether you could do so nt n profit or not I do not know; you 
presumably would have to lower your chnrgo to tlio public in this countiy in 
order to encourage the extension of your business in the Presidency? — Yes. 

17410 And tho question is which of these too factors would bo the more 
powerful ? — With tho prosont off-take of Madias from factories, 1 should say 
that it would not pay a fertiliser concern to continue unless it could c\port. 

17450. That is definitely your opinion” — I think so. The price of tho 
product to the consumer would of course go down so far ns hones arc con- 
cerned, but tbnt k a small proportion of tho turnover of n factory- 

17451. What is your technical method; do you digest those hone3?— Some 
of them, wiien steamed bonemenl is required, but the greater part of them 
is meiely cru'hed; they arc very dry in this country. 

17452. Have you carried out experiments yotiself, to satisfy yourself that 
yon in fact bienk down the hones and that they are available for the plant 
in the shape ot food” — That is undoubtedly so; wc have earned out experi- 
ments for tunny years. 

17453. You nro familiar with the practice in colder countries, and you 
know that >1 any grease is left in the hone, it docs not dissolve but lies a 
long time in tho soil; that does not exist hero? — Not to such nn extent; some 
users piefci that roiiio of their fertiliser should become available at a later 
date gradually; they want it spread over n period. 

17431. Profct'ur (Jonpulec : Whnt is tho smallest bag that you sell? — We sell 
anything from 75 llis. to 300 lbs. ; the customary packing is 1 or 2 cwt. 

17155. Is there any collective buying by a group of ryots P~We have one 
or two villages that do have the system of colleetivo buying. 

1740G. Not through co-operative societies? — They come direct. 

17157. Do you know enough about the details to tell the Commission who 
arranges that?— Tu this particular village that I am thinking about, it is 
simply arranged by one or two headmen of the villngo. 

17158. And tlie-e men hnvo been in touch with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment” — Yes. they have been in touch for many many years. 

I suppose you ore trying to extend the lesson. 

17450. With regard to the demand in India, is tho demand from the 
Indians or from the Kutopesn planters.'/— -Wo hate large demands fuun both. 

174G0. Which is greater? Is the European demand the gt eater? — I 
should say so at present. 

17401. Yon manufacture sulphuric acid yourself? — Yes. 

37-1G2- Yon get your sulphur from Sicily? — No. Wc get American sul- 
phur. 

17103. A It. Calvert: Y'ou suggest that tho profit per nore may range from 
Its. 15 to Its. 150 per acre. Is that tho net profit? — Yes, net profit nfter cost 
of tho fertiliser has boon deducted. 

17461. And tho additional cost of cultivation and harvesting involved?— 
No. 

174G5. You arc suggesting thnt co-operntivo sociofcies aro not taking much 
interest. If tlio profits nro anything like Es. 30 per acre net, it is difficult 
to urido-vtmul why they do not eomo forward? — We know ryols do get jnofit. 
We are surprised nt tho slowness of the advnnee. 

17466. Thnt applies to tho Madras Presidency? — Yes. 

17107. Is the consumption limited to places near Madras? — It pays them 
to cairy this stuff to long distances ns well, by rail. We have a very large 
demand in Gnntur district which is about 300 miles from tlio factory. . 
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17468. You are opposed to Government undertaking pioneer industries? — 
(Mr. 11 'lorf) Yes. How long is the country to wait for private enterpi ise to 
undertake these experiments P 

17469. Up page 70S, in lcplv to question 17 you sny “ it is not the province 
of Government to commit itself to industrial undertakings except purely on an 
experimental senio.” That is I think the commeicial opinion about all mntteis 
relating to cotnwoice and industry, that the Government should coniine itbdf 
to experiments and leave it to commercial enterprise to do the rest? — The 
experiments may be on somo considerable scale so long ns they do nqt imot- 
foro with private enterprise. I have no gcneinl objection to that, leu 
cannot intorforo with private enterprise; it does exist. There are three 
feitilisei factories which have been in existence foi 10 oi 16 years, arid 
they have had a very difficult time indeed nnd spend a great deni of money 
on propaganda work, in spreading knowledge of fertiliser, etc. And if 
Government were to come in now os competitors, it nould be a very .serious 
thing indeed for them, ns it is in the other Presidencies. 

17470. Yon make two definite proposals. One is to make card-board by 
the Utilisation of wheat straw. There is no private cnteipuse to interfere 
with it? — J should sny there is private enterpi ise. 

17471. Them is no manufacture m this country ol such stinw card-hoards? 
— -Ye*. T think there was an industry established in Madras lery long ago- 
and it is closing down. I do not think it is correct to sny that it should bo 
done or ought to be done, but if it obtains orders from Goi eminent foi nil 
their i equipments, it could possibly exist. 

17472. “ The utilisation of coiion seed to extinct felt, fuel, foddci and 
oil.” VYlinl is your View about cotton seed oil? — I hare no objection to ex- 
periments. 

17478. Mould yon permit the experiments to go so far ns to encourage 
private industry P — On a small scale, certainly. There is the mstanco of a 
soap factory on the West Coast which lias been started by Government and 
quite successfully run by Government, and Government linvc now offered it 
to the public, but no private entorpriso lias come foiwnrd to run it beenuso 
tbore is nobody who has come to the conclusion that it could be run ns n com- 
mercial concern with success. It is merely ns an experiment ; if Government 
were to take it up on a very largo scale now, it would bo incoireot, I think, 
because commercial opinion is that it could not he a paying proposition. 
Government undoubtedly could run a considerable number of ventures; but 
there will bo a great deni of linrm to trade. 

17474. My point, is this: Is not the country losing while it is waiting for 
private enterprise to take up these industries? — Private industries will come 
if theic is chance of reasonable profit accruing. 

17475 The turpentine fnctmy in fbe Punjab has been started bj the Gov- 
ernment? — Yes, but it is closing. 

17476. It is still going on? It is now on a co-pnrtnorship basis? — Is that 
so? 

, 17477. T piesumc it is part of the «ohomo for utilisation of forest pioduct, 
is it not? — Yes, they are using forest jiroduct. And commercial enterprise 
and things of that sorb nto rather handicapped because they do not know 
what Government is to do next. 

17478. Practically, in this ill-organised country, there is very little manu- 
facturing enterprise? — There lias been a groat deal of manufacturing enter- 
prise, hut 1 suppose very unsuccessful in n great many instances, 

17479, They nro manufacturing ? — Yes. Tho Presidency was strewn with 
sugar factonos which have closed down. That is one instance. 

17480. Sir Ifanga liam: Yon are a manufacturing firm ns well ns an im- 
porting nnd exporting firm?— Yes, 

i 17431. Aro tho other films also the snmeP Have you any connection with 1 
Shaw Wnllaco? — None. 
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i/482. \\ hat manures do you deni in? — We produce manures ns any 
■one else does. 

17183. Have yon got n branch lieie? — Yes, 

17184. You state you make superphosphates. How can you make it 
nithout sulphuric acid? — We make it from imported sulphur. 

17485 You stock the bones for making bonemenl? — Yes, some of them. 

17486. Do you get any by-product? — The only thing is glue. Tho Madras 
Goi eminent make glue and wo do not. 

17487. Hay* you any branch in tho Punjab? — No. 

17488. You send your ropic»entntive to tho farms to show the effect of 
these things arid point out what a profitable thing it is to grow with 
manni cr — Also without manure, in big flower pots. 

171S9. That is what is dono all over tho world? — AVo havo started experi- 
ments like that here. 

171 C| 0. Do ton «cnd them to farms outside? — Ai« there no agricultural 
tnims — No. Wc send representatives to all the exhibitions, agricultural 
and co-operative society exhibitions. 

171(11. Yon do not deal in agricultural implements? — Wo do; we hate 
an money m Mrdras. 

17432. Agency? — 7 think an agency for American machinery. 

17403. Supposing I copy a piece of plant? Would yon claim any royalty? 
— Wo shoidd. 

17491. Yen or' somebody represented to mo that you wero very much 
handicapped by the high rates of railway freight. I do not remember which 
firm it «•«-, but are the railway freights so very high as to retard jour 
spreading the«e tilings? — It is a very big factor, I should think. 

17495. Is it a big factor? — Yes. it is. 

1749G. Tnon there is no doubt that tho manure is mixed with sand in 
lai ge quantities. Where is it done, at the destination or at the beginning? — 
1 suppose at the destination, to sato the railway freight. 

i do not know if you have experience, but I have experience and I am 
telling you. It is 60 per cent, or so. 

17497. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is your main burinpss with mnniucs? — 
Yes, T should say, at present. 

17498. Is the demand mainly for nitrogen or phosphates? — That is a 
mathematical conciliation; there are mixtures containing both. The peoplo 
-take compound manures. 

1741*9. Can jou say whether different tracts of the Presidency ore likely 
to want different mixtures r I think you oro meeting special demands? — 
Thar is really an important question to be thought out and worked. We 
supply all demands tor special fertiliser. 

17600. You ate finding a demand for phosphates in the tobacco-growing 
districts? — Yos. 

17501. Is there any demand coming from the cotton growing districts? 
— At present the demand is slight. 

17502. In what form do the tobacco growers take potash?— What is known 
as high grade sulphate. 

17503. 50 per cent, quality? — Yes. 

17501 You i<fer to the consen ntism of cultis atois who have been accus- 
tomed to tub guano in taking to other fcrtilisois? — Yes. 

17603. Yon want fish cunno fm a certain pui pose. What about bone- 
meal? Does i+ give the same result? — It is good, otherwise we should not 
have recommended it. 

V750G. What percentage of nitrogou does fish guano contain? — I presume 
it is 8 per cent. 
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17507. A much loner percentage than the fish guauu used in Britain? — 
Yes, mnei 1 loner. 

17505. lir. JJ yder: I should like to know whether as the manufacturer 
of bonemenl roll are foi the prohibition of us t'.poit i« a manuie or fot 
taxing it« export? — I have answered that question before. At present, we 
think that the export should not be prolnbrted, but that as soon ns there is 
an indication that ns much of the bonemcal as is available in the country 
will ho consumed, export should be stopped. 

17509. Dcwan Bahadur Baghavayya : With vegald to this analysis which 
you conduct lor tho benefit of your constituents, are tlicic any conditions 
unde? which it is conducted, that is to say, should the constituent or tho ryot 
who seeks ymu advice purchase a certain quantity ot the iertiliser before 
tho analysis is made, oi is it made m the case of anybody who ->eeks your 
advice? — Me make no stipulation. 

17510. Sir Ganga Ham: You me sending your manuies to the Punjab? — 
It is rather far away. 

(The witnesses witluhew .) < 

The Commission then adjourned till 9- SO a.m. on Tiusday, the SOth ‘Sovembcr, 

1036, at Calcutta. 
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APPENDIX . 

Export Duties on Bones and Oil-Cakes. 

As already explained in evidence, it is through exporting hones that 
fertiliser mnnutactureis m India are enabled to keep down their prices of 
all fertilisers sold in India. 

The imposition of an export duty on raw bones would not, except perhaps 
temporarily, have the effeot of lowering their price to the agriculturist. 

The pneo of raw bones must in due course become adjusted to world 
prices for similar fertilisers, that is, purchasers m India will, in the ordinary 
course of events, be made to pay for them n price bearing direct relationship 
to the lowest price at which other fertilisers, having similar chemical com- 
position, could bo imported or othorw iso obtained. 

It must not be foigoltcn that fertilisers are already being imported in 
incieasing quantities, will bo still more needed in-fhe future and will continue 
to see the price for indigenous fertilisers. 

That tlieie cannot be two prices for tho same article in a market is as 
true w hen applied to the units of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in n fertiliser 
as it is to any other commodity, and in my opinion nn export duty on raw 
bones or export prohibition would not materially aifect the ultimate price 
situation. 

Further, restrictions upon the export of bones, if in the first instance > re- 
sulting in lower prices, would adversely nffcot collections. 

A present feature about bones’ export is that higher prices are being 
obtained thin are warranted by their nitrogen and phosphoric ncid contents 
only. Thi3 is because they aro required for their glue contents also. 

The position theiefare is that it is to the advantage of India to take this 
high price and to purchase instead foreign fertilisers costing less per unit 
.of nitrogen ana phosphoric aoid. 

Restriction on the export poounc — another indigenous fertiliser — might 
even cause very grave hardship to those engaged in oil extraction, and this 
would re-net adversely upon the cultivator ot oil-seeds. 


Mr. J. V7. Keith and Mr. C. E. Wood. 

MG1PC — L — 4S2 RConA — 1S-C-27— 2,002. 
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questions.) 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Agricultural Department, service insufficient (KollmoOdc) (180). 

— — — , degree of satisfaction with (6. Mvdahar) (42 o). 

. work of, siiould be oxtonded (lleddi) 12,607- 

701. , . , 

nn)OU nt spent \er\ small ns compared with 

other countries (Bcddi) (381) 12,703-70, 
12,863-5, 13,093-103. 

Arbitration nccessniy ( Subbarayan ) (540), 16,004-6. 

Board of Agriculture, tho present, has outlived its usefulness; a Contra! 

Board of Agriculture would bo unwieldy (divan) 
(161). 


nroMnoi.il, does Hot exist ( Ansfcad ) 9543-62. 

Central Agricultural Board should bo established (Paul) (224), on a 
federal basis 11,389-93. 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with crops 
in all Provinces (Subbarayan) (637-81, (Paul) (224). 

Collector, District, should oo highest authority in agricultural maltois 
(S. Mudaliar) (430). 

Oonfcronco of heads of dep.u tmeuts should bo hold (7t. Mudaliar) (699), 
(.Vubbarai/au) (538). 

Co-ordination of experts, scheino for (divan) (161-3). 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (Anstrad) (62). 

Demonstration and Propaganda should bo met out of a special grant 
by Government of India to Provincial Government (S. Mvaalim) (425). 
Departments of Agricnltuie and Revenno (MacMiehael) ] 2,054-6, 
12,225-8. 

Departments of Irrigation nnd Agriculture (MacMicharl) 11.876-91. 
Departments connected with agricultuio, corporation mid labour should 
lie reorganised (Baindas and Btrasioami) (C70-7, 680), 16,664-6. 
Development Department ( MncMichacI ) 12,0S3-1. 

Director and Deputy Directors of Agriculture, duties of (/Instead) 9105-9. 
, administrative duties pre- 
vent touring (Anstcad) 
10,593-602. 

Education, Advisory Bo.ud of Rural and Agricultural Education should 
bo appointed (Champion) (751), 

Germany, post-w nr example, agriculturally (Paul) (223-4), 11,393, 11,681, 
Government of India, advantage to Provinces of additional scientific 
staff, doubtful (It. Mudaliar) (699), 16,870. 

Irrigation, control of (MacMichacl) 12,303-7. 

■, not in touch with agriculture (/instead), 9538-48. 

Labour Dcpaitment Budget ( Paddison ) (34.‘i-4), 12,669-81. 

, classes it deals with (Paddison), 12,569-81. 

Meteorological Department renders no sen ice to agriculturists (An*icad) 
9500-3, (It. Mudaliar) (699). 16,910-1, (Subbarayan) (538). 
l’anchavats (/Instead) 9396-103. 

11,144-8, 
11,280-3, 

iirigation (MacMichuH) $09% minor works should bo handed 
over to (ltamdas ana Sivaswami) (077), (080). 

Tillage, self-government by, would probably not succeed 

(Sulhcrlatirl) 13,47^8, depressed class do not complain 
as to gracing areas undor panchayals 13,614. ’ 

, should he encouraged (Naraumharaju) 16,537-56, June 

made a good beginning (Leach) 15,639-46, Act, 1920 
„ , , m , , (B««0 (219), 31,302-3, 11,451-02, 11.474, 11,613-8. 

Posts and lelogtaplis, not much use to agriculturists (Subbarayan) (538). 

i postal soi vice too costly (It. Mudaliar) (699). 

, telegraphic jonorts oi agricultural prices should bo 

given (It. Mudaliar) (699). 

, wireless _ should bo u«ed for luondcastiiig agricul- 
tural information (It. Mudaliar) (699). 


forest (The man) 13,028-35, 11,097-109, 11,128-30, 
11,177-31, 11,213-7, 11,259-60, 11,266-72, 

(MacMichacl) 11 ,98] -3, pi ogress of (308). 
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ADMINISTRATION— contd. 


Provincial Agricultural Service. Superior, recruitment of (Anstead) 
10,703-6, 10,715. 

Provincinlism, gradually growing (Subbarayan) (538). 

— India’s future with regard to (Subbaiayan) 14,879-81. 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prospenty of cultivators 
(MacMichacl) 11,704-801. 

Railways, existing, not enough for transpot t of agricultural produce 
(Subbaiayan) (538), freights should be reduced and wagons 
supplied promptly (S. Mudaliar ) (423). 

, no complaint concerning ( Anstead ) 9480-9. 

, unsatisfactory (Kollcngode ) (189). 

Records of experiments ( Champion ) 17,311-23. 

kept in binary, record office unnecessary (Anstead) 

9291-0. 


Roniunciation of villago staff (MacMichacl) 12,070-1. 

Research, expenses ot, should bo borne by Government of India (S. 
Mudaliar ) (425). 

, should bo associated with education (An stead) (63). 

staff should bo strengthened (R. Mudaliar) 


Revenue Department, duties of (Leach) 15,748-51, training in agriculture 
of Officers not advisable 15,752-60. 

Revenue and Agricultural Departments, degree of co-operation between 
(Anstead) 10,469-81, 10,603-7. 

Roads, under control of locnl authorities have not deteriorated since being 



„ 10,776-8, lack of 

JL , 044-52. 

rural population do not receive sufficient return for cess they pay, 
Road Board necessary (Subbarayan) (538). 

, lime deteriorated since thoy were taken over by local authorities 

(Subbaiayan) 16,280-1 (leach) 16,678-83. 

, Taluk Board should assist pnnenayats to control (Leach) 15,633-7. 

unsatisfactory (Anstead) 0490-9, 10,287-303. 

, village, inadequate and lll-kopt (S. Mudaliar) (425), through lack 

. of funds 18,690-5, 13,834-6. 

, , insufficient and ill-maintained (Kollcngode) (189). 

, unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,695-605, finance 11,600-11 

(MarMichacl) 12,293-302. 

Settlement (Ansfead) 9981-3. 

Staff (Anstead) (63), more needed (Subbaiayan) (533). 

' ! of 50 to 200 villages (Amfcad) 9444-6. 


Taluk consists 

Touch, degree of, between Iriigation arid 
(Mailings) 14,607-18, 14.740. 

Transport charges should bo i educed (It. 

17.024-9. 

TJnited Planters Association of Southern India (Afunro) (255-62). 
Veterinary, Central Advisory Committee should bo established (Aiffhison) 
13,263-9. 


Agricultural Departments 
Mudaliai) (609), 16,779-80, 


, co-ordination, with Agricultural Department, no lack ot 

^(Aitchison) (382), 13,270-2, 13,357. 
f Department is and should be independent of Agricultural 
, Department (Aitchison) (382), 13,153-4. 

, local bodies, no veterinary dispensaries under control of 
(Aitohison) (3S2), 13,278-83. 

, dispensaries, control of, should be transferred to provincial 
authority (It. Mudaliai) (704), 16,807. 

, supervision of stuff necessary (Aitchison) 13,138. 

— , veterinary Adviser with the Government of India should bo 

appointed ( Aitchison ) (883), 13,174-8. 

’ re 2 ! 5 should bo both conti at and provincial (Anti cad) 

-, semeo insufficient (Kollcngode) (189), not satisfactory except 
.«> S limited extent ( S . Mudaliar) (425). 

Village, organisation of as a unit has broken down (Swan) 10,877-S. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS, 

Alienation of land, limitation of powers of, not dcsirablo, except to 
piotoct co-opmntive societies (U owl and Mndaliym) 
(607, C2G). 

free right of should bo takon from cultivators (oub- 

baiayan ) (589), 14.806-7 (Jlctldt) 13.090*4. 
Borrowing for uneconomic purposes should be made illegal (Subbarayan) 
16,191-3 

Causes of false standards ot life, drink (Ansi end) (40), 9176-9, education, 
9174-8. 

, — ■ — — , innrriago, illness, impi evidence, litigation, vicissitudes of 
seasons and jgnoinnce (Iloud) (COG), not much xponding on 
ceremonies ( Mndahyar ) (,025) 

— , for marriages? and iuasts, seed, cattle and implement/? (Siib- 

batayan ) (639). 14,885. Tolation between mmriage expenditure 
and income, 14,887-93, 15,078-80, 15,230-52, productive and 
unpioduotive, 36,060-1, marriages, 15,091-9. 

— -, purchase of laud and livestock, marriage", &c. ( Mudaliar ) (G99). 

— , trade mid speculation, buildings, poniinnont linproi enients (If. 

Met thdiai) (699). 

•, unceonoinic idfturc of holdings and luck of subsidiary occu- 
pations ( Itamdas and Sivasuxttni) (073), failure of crops, 
nianingcs, ifcc., buildings, pm chase of cattle (Narasimharaju) 
(670); poor yield, bad seasons, cnttlo disease, cost of living 
and unemployment (S. Mvdaliar) (42G), drink, 13,929-32 
(Paul) (-224-5), 11,621-6 (KolUngode) (189), Utrddi) (340), 
12,300-28, 13,035-61. 

Control of credit of cultivators inadvisable (llcddi) (31G) 13,035-01. 
Co-operativo movomont should tench thrift ( MaeMiclian ) 11,826-30. 
Co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to ryots ( Seddi ) 
(346). 

Depressed classes, cettled on tbo land (Paddison) 12,623-8. 

Extent of, two-thirds of pnttndnrs iu dry tracts and ouc-lmlf in wet 
tracts arc Indebted, ihoir mortgngo debts alone amount- 
ing to half the value of the land hold by them (Itamdas and 
StvattiaiM ) (673). 

, intuit lio investigated (Hood and Mudaliyar) 16,891-906, re- 
settlement reports, 16,016-7, 16,149, 16,392-3 (Subbarayan) 
14,999-16,002 (A net end) (40). 

Federal Farm Loans Act (Jftddi) (316). 

Finance: (See separate heading). 

Government loan through oo-operntivo societies to liquidate existing debts 
(S. Mvdaliar ) (426), extent of unknown, 13,767-00. 

Increasing (It. Muaaliar), 10,920-30. 

Insolvency, Tural, not common (Naoasmharaju) (570). 

Intel est, moneylenders' ralo abnormally high, co-opeintive sociotie" lend- 
ing at lower rales ( Subbarayan ) (339), rale should bo con- 
trolled by legislation (639), 14,886-6, 14,891-5, excessive rates, 
16,046-7. 

— ; of moneylenders, not necessarily high (Hood and Mudaliyar) 

- r (006), sometimes esoibitnnl (025). 

rales exorbitant (S. Mvdaliar) (426), maximum rate should bo 

fixed (420) 13,943, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus 
for saving, 13,929-42, 13,9-11-7. 

, loans should bo provided at low rates (Iiallcngode) (189) 

(It am das and Siraswatm) (073). 

Investment, no market for. iu rural India (Hood and Mndahyar ) (600), 
investment in co-oporntivo societies, 15,819-25, 30,102-3. 

Land Mortgngo Banks, required (Itcridi) (340) 13.033-5, but cannot be 
organised under piescnt eystom, 13,001-5, legislation required, 13.006-8, 
nature of mortgages, 13,009-70, the romedy (/Instead) (40), 9528-30, 
under Government (Narammhnui)v) (670). 

i Land rovonno in Tanjoro a cense of indebtedness (Itamdas and Sivaint-ami ) 
(073), incidenco of, 10,603-10. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— route/. 

Legislation (Paul) 11,391-8. 

, n& io insolvency, innd\ isnblo (Kollcnpode) (189), 

. for complete liquidation of existing debts (It. Mvdaliar) (700), 

,, 10,030-2 Government loans 10,032-17,0111, 17,301-2. 

Minors, property of. guaidinns should bo permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements (Suhbarayun) (510), would bo analogous to provisions of 
Settled Land Act rn England, 14,893. 

Alonoylcndcm, methods of (Kanuimhataju) 13,503-11. 

1 obtaining possession of lnnd (liiddi) 12,733-0. 

not known vv iietber increasing in number ( lirddi 1 33,052-4. 

, ralts <,f interest (MacMichael) 12,21245. 

Mono} lending bv landlord v (Subltmiyan) 15,015, (Karasimharaju) 16,312- 

— » disbnm t account-keeping (Kubbaraynn) 15,017-9. 

security (.'■'ubhitrnyan) 16,010-9, l«'.0')2-.‘l. 

, shop account (Subhaioi/nn) 1C,057-S, pt'ddi) 13,0? t-7. 

Mot tpugCL , iion-termiiiable. no prat tire of (rVurosimfmroju) (570). should 
bo prohibited (Knl)cr.oodt) (Ibfy. 

Paiubajats tlmitld administer law nti to (Paul) (225). 
ltnnifull, insufficiency of a cans" of indobtcdnc'S (Pandas and SiifJiiffiir.il 
(073) JC,0t 

TtomodJns fw ( H . Mttdthrtr) f 700). w 

ltepnymont prevented by, failuio of crops, high inteit-sl, insufficient 
inoowo and lark of subsidiary industries (Jt Mvdaliar) (700): 
(Aora»im/i«»«j;u) (570). 

Itc.-f riclinn of oudlt of oulthnters litrdrirablo (.VoroWmAoui/ti) (570) 
15,315-7, but tliore should |w» restriction on cultivators who aro borrow- 
ing from Government (It Mvdaliar) (700) 1G.0I7. 

Sources of credit, t areas i. co-operative roeictie-. nnd moneylenders iK, 
Mvdaliar) (COO). 

— — f tbe usurer (Paid) (221). 

— , - the holding nnd tins inoiirv tender (Xara’imharaiv) 

(670). 

Statisjirs di, to, nouo (.-triiffod) 0101-73. 

finb-div i*ion of ho’dinps not the main causo of (track's 15.741-7. 
Taccavi, poptdnr .^amount of loans increasing (MacMichael) (2G3), 12,014-7, 

, rules’ ns" to '(Jl/ne.Uichori) 11,812-25. 

, in dry areas (MarMirlarl) ll,PG7-72. 

. in famine (MacMirhnrl) 11,092-12,002, 12,011-53. 

, rate of interest (MacZHtfinrl) 12,211. 

— , extent of wdobteslmss (MacMieharT) (309), extent of taccavi 
(310-1). 

Usurious loans Act (Paul) ll,6?G-8j (Sublrirown) 10,050-5. 

, has not been applied (llcddi) 13,055-89. 

■ — — may eaii'c hardship to cultivators unless land 

Tnortfage batiK are started (Nnrasvnhauiyi) 
(070). 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture os an industry subsidiary to weaving (Rood and Muduliyar) 
(C07). 

Agricultural produce, piopnration of for consumption (Koffrnooite) (190), 
(RuHmmjfiin) (512). 

Ihnslret-mnlting (Subbaraytm) (312), difficult (Sutherland) (403). 
llecKccpipg, not much scope for (Subliarni/un) (512). 

— ■■ ■ ' — — , not likely io prove profitable on the plains blit requires 
investigation (Sutherland) (402). 

Blanhefc-rs caving in tho Coded Districts (Rood and Mudalhjnt) (607). 
Carpentry (Sutherland) 13,510-20. 

Carting (JTood and Mvdnliyar) (GOT), (Siibboravatt) (512). 
Charltn-spinning (8. Mudaliar) (42S). 

Coconut fibre, use of ( Jtcddi ) (330). 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— conid. 

Coconut oil factory, room for in Godavari District (Iteddi) (350). 

, Government help neecssaiy (Siadi) 12,767-8. 

, started by Tata Company (lieddt) 12,759-61. 

Coolie work ( Hood and Mudaliyar) (607), (S. Mvdaliai ) (428). 

Cotton ginning factories, cultivators obtain seasonal employment m 
(Subbaiayan) (542), (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (454). 

Demonstration and loans for beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, 
&c. (S. 'M'udaliar) (428). 

Dairying ( Iteddi ) (350). 

Employment, cultivator, average, only uoiks 120 dayB in the year; 

wnstes rest of his time (Iteddi) (349-50). 

— , probably does not work more than 8 months 

a year ( Sutherland ) (402), (It. Mudaliar) 
(706). 

, works 9 months in the year (Subbaiayan) (542), 

(£. Mudaliar) (428). 

, varies (Hood and Mudaliyar ) (607). 

, may bo supplied by Government and Local Boards on roads, 

tank lepairs, &c. (12. Mudcdiar) (706). 

Experiments (Paul) 11,493-7. 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot (Leach) 15,761-2. 

Pish canning (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,205-7. 

Fruit growing on the Nilgiris (Bazl-ul-Lah. and Pinto) (451), uncertain 
(Sutherland) (402), 13,578-83. 

j o.g., mango and banana, profitable (Subbarayan) (542). 

Fruit pieserving institute at Coonoor, subsequently closed (Basl-ul-Lah 
and Pinto) (451), owing to lack of markot 13,981, 
and commercial experience 13,982-9. 

, imports of jams and jellies, figures (Basl-ul-Lah and 

Pinto) 13,990-14,006 (469), 14,136-42. 

Government should encourage industries connected with the preparation 
of sugar, cotton seed used for felt, rice straw for paper 
(12. Mudaliar) (706), and industries connected with pre- 
paration of agricultural produce (Sutherland) (403). 

• , justified in spending public funds on popularising part. 

time occupations tor agriculturists (Iteddi) 12,752-0. 

, should not take any steps to establish industries subsidiaiy 

to agriculture (Keith and Wood) (763). 

, should not interfere with private enterprise (Keith and 

Wood) 17,468-79. 


Groundnut, deterioration of, owing to had xnothod of decortication 
(Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (453-4), 14,038-43. 

, cost of machine (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto ) 14,091-2. 

— , machinery (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,187-91. 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning (Anstcad) 9822-31. 
Industrial Department should investigate (Subbarayan) (643). 
experimental work should be confuted to pre- 
liminary investigation (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
(453) 14,025-30. 


Industrial coucorns should move to rural areas (Reddi) (350). (S. Mudaliar V 
(429), should not (Subbaiayan) (542), (Kollengodc) (190). 

Lac (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,154. 

Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agricul- 
tural produce (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) M58), (S. Mudaliar) (429). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, foi private enterprise to start new 

industries (Basl-ul-Lah and 
Pinto ) (453). 


a dead letter (Basl-ul-Lah and 
Pinto) 13,978. 

-, long-term loans given (Basl-ul-Lah 
and Pinto) 14,012-23. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— eontd. 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, co-operative society necessary 

(Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
13,979-80. 

— , requires amendment (Bazl-ul-Lah 

and Pmto) 14,024. 

administration of (Bashvl-Lah and 

Pinto) 14,117-33, 14,168-70. 

— — ~ — — , Carnatic Paper Mills (Basl-ul-Lah 

„ , . , and Pt'nfoj 14,172-5. 

Manufacturing agricultural and forest products (BazlAd-Lah and Pinto) 
13,975—7 . 

Market must bo available (Foul) (227-8), 11,529-39. 

, lack of facilities (Kollcngode) (190). 

Middle Schools could teach grass mat-making, weaving, ropomnkine. 

bnskotmaking, poultry (Sutherland) (402). 

None at present (Kollcngode) 10,909-7 1. 

Oil pressing ( Beddi ) (350), (Sutherland) (403), (Subbarayan) (542). 
I’nnchaynts should oignniso work by villagers for village improi emont 
(B. Mndaliar) (706). 

Piscicultuio (Suhbcn ayan) (642). 

, not sufficient water in dry season ( Sutherland ) (403). 

Poultly ( Keith and ll'ood) (701). 

, considerable opportunity (Sutherland) (402). 

, necessary to improvo breeds (Subbarayan) (542). 

— , not reared on extensive scalo ( Itcddi ) (350). 

llico hulling highly developed (Bazl-ul-Lah ana Pinto) (454). 

Rice mills (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,158-60. 

Hoad repairs (Sutherland) (402). 

Hopes, baskets and mats ( Bcdai ) (350, (JR. Mndaliar) (700), (Sutherland) 
(403). 

Ryots, most, have subsidiary occupations (Mai Michael) (264), 12,120-3. 
Salon, industries in (Subbarayan) 15,244-7. 

Sericulture in Mjsoie. 

, Coonoor silk farm research institute (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(452). 

. Government taking btops to expand ( Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto ) 

(451) . 

, Kollegnl Taluk of Coimbatore, in (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(452) , 14,146-50. 

, microscope, use of (BazUvl-Lah and Pinto) (453), 14,010. 

, mulberry fungus disease at Coonoor (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(452), experience of Mysore (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,007-9. 

, pebrxno disease ( Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (452). 

- , peiipatetic rearing party (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (452). 

, weaving parties (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,151-3. 

rearing nnd reeling (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,166-7. 

Supei intendent (Basl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (452), 


Silk 


training 


illc Hupei i 

14,164-6. 

, volume of silk trade, figures (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (470-1). 

, heat would bo an obstacle (Sutherland) (402), 13,587-9. 

* , not much scopo for (Subbarayan) (542), (lleddi) (35 0). 

Soap factoiy (Bazl-vl-Lah and Pinto ) 14,143-4. 

Spare-timo occupations, a matter for Industries Department (An stead) 
9,832-41, 10,211-17. 

Spinning, hand, should be encouraged by Government (Subbarayan) (542) 
15,016-23, (Karaiimharaju) 15,480-9. 

Staple crops, should be related to (Paul) (227). 

Study of rural industries necessary (Sutherland) (403). 

Subsidiary industries not extending (An stead) 9821. 

Survey of cottage industries to be mado (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (451 and 
454) 13,974, 14,176-9. 

Teaching children (Sutherland) 13,584-6, 13,695. 

"Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to _()?. Mndaliar) (706). _ 


Weaving taught in vocational middle 
spinning (Paul) (223), 11,630-9. 


school (Sutherland) 13,515, and 
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Woll-sinking in dry lands (S. Mudaliar) (428). , . . 

■Wembley Exhibition, information oolloctod for (Easl-nl-Lan, and Pvnto) 
14,098-8. 

Women, laco-making ( Sutherland ) 13, ■309-14. 

Woollen twist-making as an instanoo (Paul) (228). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. (See PADDISON.) 

Emigration, returned emigrants, of dopiessed classes liavo improved 
b ’ standards (Sutherland.) 13,487-93. 

aro usually landless people (Sutherland) 

13,677-8. 

to Assam and CejJon, doubtful conditions (If eddi) 12,837-9. 

. — - — , to Ceylon and Malay States (Subbarayan) 16,003-7. 

, emigrants return with improved standard of life, but have 

learned to drink arrack (Subbat ayan) 13,155-63. 

— — , bv low caste people, improving their economic position 

(It eddi) 12,829-30. „ , , 

, indentured labour stopped (licddt) 12,810-7, (MacMtchad) 


11,896-903, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

Fieo allotment of land to landless labourers (Subbarayan) (513). 

Labour Officers should bo transferred to proposed Development Depart- 
ment (Itamdas and Sivasvamt) (078) 10,732-3. 

Machinery, labour-saving, nil! cause unemployment (Rood and Mudaliyar) 

(017). 

, iuti eduction of, Undesirable (Rood and 

Mudalit/ai) (629). 

_______ ■ ■■ , distinguished from labour-improving machinery 

( Rood and Mudaliyar) 16,137-48. 

Salem, in, no shortage of labour (Subbarayan) (543). 

School children (Paul ) 11,612-4. 

Sufficient and well distributed (dnstrnd) (69) 9842-6. 

Wages (It eddi) 12,804-6, in kind and in monoy (S. Mudaliar) 13,731-6. 

AITCHISON, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S., Veterinary Advisor to 
the Government of Madras (382-400). 

Adminis trau on , Ykioiinarv : 

Central Advisory Committee shoiild ho established 13,203-9. 
Co-ordination, with Agricultural Department, no lack of (382), 13,270-2, 
13,357. 

Department is and should ho independent of Agricultural Department 

(382) , 13,163-4. 

Local bodies, no veterinaiy dispensaries undor control of (382), 
13,278-83. 

Supervision of staff necessary 13,138, 

Veterinary Advisor with the Government of India should bo appointed 

(383) , 13,174-8. 


Animat. HusBANnnr : 

Cattlo-breoding might ho placed under Votorinnry Dopnrtment 
13,165-62, 13,278-6, 13,317-8. 

Cattle Improvement Officer should bo appointed 

13,188-00, 

improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2 

Dry cows put out to graze 33,297-8. 

Horses of little importance 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Dbmonstiution and Propaganda : 

Veterinaiy piopnganda necessary 13,220-8, 13.3308. 

Education : 

Madras Vctorinaiy College, 4th year’s training should bo given 

13,179-87, 13.299-301, 13,364-73. 

qualifications for admission 13,238-9, 

13,354-6. 

small proportion of students agtioulturiste 

13,210-2. 

fj-co education 13,243-6. 

, / 
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AITCHISON, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S.— contd. 

Kddc moN — contd. 

Madias Veterinary College, stiponds 13,247-51. 

— - — — private students 13,252-6. 

— (sxpendituie 13,319-22. 

— students selected from language meas 

13,331-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for dopicssed classes 13,216-9. 

, selection for 13,229-35. 

RrscAncn, Veterinary: 

Classification of diseases 13,349-53. 

Examples of work done 13.302-9. 

Facihtios, further, desirnblo (383). 

Feeding 13,230-7. 

Indigenous medicines 13,313-4, 13,325 9. 

Muktesar, wrongly controlled (382). 

— , Director should do administrative work only (332). 

, staff should ho ftvo from routine work (383), 13,109-73 

Vftfrinary: 


Abortion m cows 13,350. 

Cattle-breeding might bo under Veterinary Department 13,155-62, 
13,273-5, 13,317-8. 

Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 

13,188 90. 

— ; improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2. 

Contagious diseases, not much opposition in dealing with now (383). 
Dispensaries, growing use of (8S2-3). 

• number of cases 13,358-63. 

Glass, relation of to diseases 13,353. 

Hookworm common in dogs 13,810-2. 

Horses of little importance 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Indigenous medicines 13,313-4. 

— , might bo of intorost 13,325-9. 

— hooks 13,337-41 

Inoculation bj serum alono method for rinderpest, little opposition to 
(383). 

Inoculation somm-simultancous, thoro would bo opposition to compulsion 
(383), 13,201-6. 

Local bodies, no dispensaries under conti ol of (382), 13,278-83. 

Local Government, support of Department, no complaint as to (382). 
Madras Cattlo Diseases Act, compulsory notification, segregation, dis- 
posal of carcases, compulsory inocula- 
tion by sorum alono method (383). 

, cannot efficiently control movements of 

animals 13,193-200, 

, inoculation 13,201-6. 

, control of carcases not vory thorough 

13,207-9. 

, amended 13,289-93. 

Malpractices by officials 13,138-52, 13.162. 

Propaganda necessary 13,220-8, 13,830-3. 

Public health, connection with 13,211-2. 

Pepoits fiom villages 13,284-5. 

Research, staff at Muktesar should be free from routine work (383), 
13,169-73. 

, feeding 13,230-7. 

, examples of 13,302-9. 

, classification of diseases 13,349-53. 

, further facilities, for desirable (383). 

Retrenchment policy in riow of loss of quart or of million cattle from 
disoaso 13,257-62. 

Salaries too low 13,139-42. 

Scholarships for depressed classes 13,216-9. 

, selection for 13,229-35. 

Scrapie dhenso in sheep 13,352. 
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AITCH1S0N, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S.— ronftf. 

YcnrantAKT— eonid. 

Scrufh, occasional shortage ot owing to transport tlilHcul tic > (353), 
13,103-8, 13,203-0. 

Staff 13,134-7. 

, available foi local epidemics 13,230-8, 13,201. 

, private prnctico and fees 13,312-5. 

Superior Provincial Service 13,374-6. 

Supervision of staff neccstary 13,133. 

Touring assistant surgeons, complaint by ryots as to nlisenio of (3s3). 
Touring dispensaries, full use being inado of (3 n3). 

— , motor dispensaries not nemsury, 13,316-8. 

Tuberculosis m cattle 13,213-5, 18,301-9. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY (arc under ANSTEAD.) 

Artificial manure, pioduotion of, might help ryot to reduce iiuuilier of 
cattle (It, Mvdalun) (703), 16,912. 

Bellaiy Di-triot, Clovcrmneni bidding elation should bo established in 
(It. Mvdniiar) (703). 

Bulls, luingnynu (Publpm l/itx) 11,972-6, 13,213-3. 

, working bulls (.Swbbnni yun) I>},07S-P. 

, should be provided at weekly markets (Paul) (227). 

Castration (8. MadaUat) (42S). 

- , a good deal of used to bo dono by touring veterinary 

assistants (Leach) (590). 

Cattle, uselea.®, every village overstocked with (LrnrJi) (6S9). 
Cattle-biecding (Pubbarayan) (flil-2). 

- — — , herd of the l’Attagar of Palaynkottai, \ ory remunerativ.i, 

discouraging influence ol tho Tistatis Land Ait 
(Sulihami/an) 14,fcL'0-POt. 

Knngayam and Ayrshire built, Sindhi caitle, dairying 

(Subbamyanj 15,138-51. 

might be plnCi>a under Veterinary Department (AitchUon) 

13.155-62, 18,273-5, 13,317-8. 

— - t Cattle Improtomont Office! should be appointed (dtfefu- 

r'-n) 18,188-00. 

— . — __ , iniproromonfc of milch eon and draught ox 13,191-2 

(liotlcngoih) 10,937-96. 

Census of cattle curcle^ly done, ns.* of as legal eudence has cau-ed 
immense mischief Ubddt) (351), 12,762- !. 

Cnmmon graving, cauws promiscuous propagation (Latch) (5s!)). 

1 puijclmyats might control {Latch) i689>. 15, 6b ^92. 

- — , should bo gradually abolished (Latch) (5S9-IM). 

- , common^iasturcv mo inadequate (S. Madahm) (423), 

Cmv, cate of {8ubbat aaon) 14,976-7. 

, dry cone put out to grave (.ti/rbiren) 13,297-8. 

Dairying, plant rcopo for (Sulla anlnn) (511). 

, f milch buffalo should l»u improved (11. M mini nit) (705). 

doubtful whether caw can take place of milch buffalo (/.’. 

Math liar) 10,810. 

.. — — t conld be improted at CantamaneyaKnnui (A 1 , Mudaftar) (42ti>. 

- , loans for *diuitld lie granted by Cover niimut (8. Mndohtu) (428). 

Deterioration of rattlo enusod by promiscuous breeding and innrtfficlent 

pasture land (77, MndaUat) (705). 

Destination oi u«eU*» Seattle neiv-< ary (Pulloroymi) (512) 15/H7-00. 

Draught aninmls, not does not appreciate* importance of tuiproserm’iii oi 
(Leach) 15,000. 

Fodder, crops (.S'. Mvdatiat) 13,860-7. 

— , turns of bhoitnge, in Mmluia (.S. MvMhit) (423); in Salem (Pub. 

baroimn) (512), (It. Mudalnn) (703). 

", benrorty, system to deni villi, neces®nn (Subbtticnian) (511). 

f in Snlom in duly, August, September, October, longei 

, ... , , Plioit rvgtv flarntf® last three years (Pablonvjan) (512) 

1 diy (Suhbarnyan) 16,216-9, 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY — contd. 

Fodder, methods of improving supply of (2?. Mudaliar) (705). 

, fodder and green manure crops, concessions ns to watef charges 

(MacMichacl) 11,874, 12,040-3. 

Grazing in forests ( Tv email ) 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 
11,242-4. 

, sheep (fireman) 11,091-3. 

— , goats (fireman) 11,126-7. 

•, silage (fireman) 11,182-3. 

Horsos of little importance (Ailchison) 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Oilcake ns cattle food (S. Mudaliar ) 13,874-8. 

Pancliayat, control of forest grazing grounds (Leach) 15,603-4. 

Plough, unproiod, cannot bo used because of smallness of draught 
animals (Svhbarayan) 14,067-71. 

Silo should bo adopted (Paul) (227). 

Touring of veterinary assistants has been abolished (Leach) (590) 16,619-22. 
ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A., Diroctor of Agriculture, Madras (32-150). 
Adsunistratio'S' : 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, does not exist 9548-52. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (62). 

Director and Deputy Directors of Agriculture, duties of 9405-9. 
. administrative duties pre- 
vent touring 10,593-602. 

Irrigation and agriculture not in touch 9538-48. 

Pancliayats 9396-9403. 

Provincial Agricultural Service, Superior, recruitment for 10,703-6, 
10,715. 

Railways, no complaint concerning 9480-9. 

Records kopt in library, record office unnecessary 9291-6. 

Research and education should bo associated (63). 

, veterinary, should bo both central and provincial 9668-9. 

Reronue and Agricultural Departments, degree of co-operation between 
10.469-81, 10.G03-7. 

Rosas unsatisfactory 9J9D-9, 10,287-303. 

Settlement 9981-3. 

Staff (63). 

Taluk consists of 50 to 200 villages 9144-6. 

Aoriculturai, Indebtedkfss : 

Caused by false standards of life, drink (40), 9476-9. 

— , education 9474-8. 

Extent of (40). 

Land mortgago banks the remedy (40), 9528-30. 

Statistics ns to, nouo 9401-73. 

Aobiculturati Industries : 

Hydro-olectrio projects, scepticism concerning 9822-31. 

Spare-time occupations, a matter for Industries Department 9832-41. 
10,211-17. 

Subsidiary industries not extending 9S21. 

Aonicm.TOiui, Labour: 

Sufficient and well distributed (59), 9842-6. 

Animat, Husbandry: 

Cattle, crossbreds, prejudice against (49). 

, but first cross satisfactory 9714-22, 10,0S7-91, 10,322-38. 

, improvement of 10,300-8. 

, implements limited by stiength of (48). 

, number of 10,308-11. 

, breeds and breeding, Brahmini bulls deteriorating (50). 

, bulls, premium, not enough 9702-8, 

10.180-4. 

, castration, bloodless, should be developed 

(50), but compulsion inadvisable- 
10,185-7. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A ,—contd. 

Animat, Husdandut — contd. 

Cattlo, breeds and breeding, Committee should bo appointed in each 

village to conti ol (60), 9723-4. 

— — — , cows, ryot should be taught to take 

greater care of (61). 

— — , dual purpose 9718-22. 

■ , Government giant for maintenance of 

bulls should be meroased (51). 

> Kangaynm 10,310-20. 

— — , not px oft table (52). 

, f Ongoles, 9709-13, 10,311-20. 

— , oxport of, prohibition of versus 

conti ol ol 9803-20. 

j Viceioy nnd Governors could stimulato 

interest 9700-1. 

, Feeding, fodder, insufficiency of, owing to competition ot eom- 

moicinl crops and wntei -shortage (61 and 32). 

, forests should bo usod for fodder famine reserves 

9S31-C1. 

— , grazing lands should bo fico from taxation (52), 

0792-9801. 

, ore becoming cultivated 10,078-81. 

— , pnnchnjats should limit stock on 

grazing land and oncourago silage 
making (50). 

, common, should bo controlled to pre- 
vent excessive grazing and pro- 
miscuous breeding (61). 

( enclosures would improve cattlo 9713, 9801-i. 

* , prickly pear should bo used ns fnmino fodder 9862-3. 

, unit should bo given 10,416-22. 

, silage, importance of 9725-66. 

, inferior to green fodder 9785-91. 

, values of foodstuffs should be studied (61), in colla- 
boration with Bangaloro 9780-3. 

Dairying, Adulteration, pedigree herds, milk recording, District Bonid 
bulls (49), 10,076-7. 

, eo-oporative societies should run dairies (49), nnd pui chase 

hulls (50). 

, milkmen’s sooioties should bo formed (51). 

— , Madras City, neighbouring forests should bo reserved for 

grazing dry cows (51). 

. not profitable (49), 9676-84. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock 9070-4. 

Goats require control 9088-92, 10,149. 

Figs not important 9093-9. 

Policy, definite, being successfully pursued (49). 

Sheep not promising 9685-7. 

Veterinary, hospitals should bo extended (50), 

, inoculation against rinderpest should bo ndvortised (50). 


Attiuotino Camt.vl : 

Agriculture not the most profitable means of using capital (63), 9950-8, 
Development retarded liy conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and 
lack of strenuousness of ryots (59). * 

Co-OPEIMTION { 

Adulteration should bo prevented by sooioties selling stnndnrd qualities 
(53). 

Agricultural associations dead 9935-6, 10,064, 

Better-farming societies, none 10,111-13 
Better-living societies 9391-6. 

College society 10,140. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A eontd. 

Co-oratATioN — contd. 

Consolidation of holdings should bo undertaken 20,488. 

Demonstration ( 30 ), 10,062. 

Dairying should bo undertaken (40), 

Forest, pnnoha.yn.ts should develop into co-operative societies (62). 
Implements, distribution of, should bo undertaken (49). 

Irrigation, minor schemes 10,480-91. 

Land moitgage b.uiks should be established (40), 9528-30, 10,227-9. 
Milkmen’s socioties (51), 0760-76. 

Pessimism concerning 9027, 9933-40. 
halo societies (66 & 58 ). 

, doraonstratiiis havo not time to nssist 10,015-6. 

Seed distribution should be undertaken (44), 9623-31. 

Tnccavi 0519-22. 

1'nlukn development associations unsound 9927-34, 10,062, 10,170-8. 

Citors and Cnor Piioifction : 

Cotton, Cambodia, grmvn too oxtonsivoly (45). 

, ginning and pressing factories, control of (47). 

, control of woiglnng ineffective (47). 

, measures for impiovomcnt of crops partly effective (47). 

, protective measures ineffective (45-47). 

, South Indian, poor quality 10,431-4. 

Fodder crops sot oral new nineties recently introduced (44). 

Food crops displaced by money crops (45), 9037-51, 10,126-31, 10,359-63 
Fruit oulturo should ho dav eloped (44), 9612-22. 

Grcen-drossing crops successfully introduced (44). 

Groundnut grown too extensively (45), 9837-40. 

Improvement of, linns of research (43-44). 

Madras Agricultural Posts and Diseases Act, 1919 (45-47), should bo 
more rigorous 9532-30, 10,07.3, 10,188. 

31011011 disenso of Arena palms prevented by Bordeaux mixture (40). 

New crops, little scope for (44). 

Onions 10,635-9. 

Potatoes 10,121-2, 10,639-43 

Bccognisnblo character of improved strains dcsiiablo (44). 

Bice reed 10.092-7, 10,347-50. 

Seed distribution difficult, should bo dono by co-opcrativo societies (44), 
962.1-31, 10,132-5, 10,421-30, 10,651-3. 

Sugaicnno, vnriolies 10,339-40. 

Tapioca 10,499-500. 

Varieties, approved, cultivation of, by ryots not insisted on 10,709-10. 
Vegetables on garden land should bo developed (44). 

"Water lequircmont 4 - of crops 9500-73. 

Wild animals, damage l»y, negligible (45). 

Cultivation : 

Alkaline problem not serious 9501-3. 

Dry cultivation on superior land, standard of, bettor than on wet lands 
(60). 

Education, English, 1ms led to disintegration of joint family life in 
higher east-os. extravagance, larger families, sub-division of holdings 
and poverty (09), 9304. 

Famine areas requiro moro attention 9120-40. 

Holdings, largo and small, adopt the same system 10.065-7, 10,114-20. 
Improvement, extent of. satisfactory 10,200-10, 10,304-5. 

, rctordod by conservotism, ignorance, indebtedness and 

lack of stronuousnoss of ryots (69), lack of capital 
9953-8. 

Landlords do not co-operate 10,055-8, 10,608-14. 

Meteorological service of no assistance 9500-03. 

Unit of, joke of oxen 10,136, 10,141-5. 

Demon stuation and PnorAOANDA: 

Agricultural Department, cost of (An Head) 10,393-9. 

Contial body not required for 10,658-64. 

Cinematograph, uso of, presents great difficulties (39). 
, but promising 9450-7, 9757-9. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M,A. — eontd. 

Demonstiution and Piiopagakiu — canid. 

Co-operative societies (39), 9101-3, 10,002. 

Concentration ct, prelorablo 10,110-3. 

Cultivators’ onn plots, denionstrntion on 9110-4, 9447-9. 

Demonstration mens, an encouraging experiment (39). 

plots, successful (38). 

Demonstrators, not sulllciont in number (38-9), 9992-0, 10,109-73. 
— — , Tolngu spunking 10,230-40. 

, students who foil in Middle schools not good enough for 

10,251-3. 

, duties ami qualifications ol 10,234-00. 

, trai oiling 10,701-2. 

Deputy Dircctois, duties of 9400-9, 10,000-2. 

Dry cultivation 9415-9. 

Fairs used for demonstration (39). 

Inc roused output of a now method roust be 16 to 20 pei cent, to attract 
cultivators 943S-C0. 

Irrigated areas, concentrated on 9288-9. 

Methods of, successful 10,059-00. 

Itico transplantation 10,347-50. 

llyots willing to accept nth ice (39), 9931-2. 

Shows, agricultural, of limited vnluo 10, 70S. 

Tonring by Director of Agriculture 10,693-0. 


Education : 

Adult, not hopeful 9941-9. 

Arter-coreers of students 9375-0, 10,270-8, 10,334-92, 10,680-92, 10.617-23 
A, ’dhra University, agricultural college under, should not ho started 
10,2 13-50, 

Attracting middle class youths to ngu'culturo (37). 

Coimlmtoie Agricultural College (35), (02-63), 10,101-9. 

— — cost per stndont (122). 

. focs 10,283-6. 

— — — - convenient situation 10,500-7. 

Commercial expenenco 10,603-700. 

Compulsion inadvisable 0980, 10,011-4, 10,lSS-90, 10,481-1. 

Co-operation, depends upon 9940. 

Engineering 10,381-3. 

English education, bad effect of on highor castes (69), 930i, 

Female, impoitanco of 9990-1. 

tiovornment service, the solo object of agricultural students (35) 
9366-76, 10,032-5. ' 

— — Co-operntivo Department 10,274-6. 

Indebtedness, caused by 9474-8. 

Linguistic distribution of students 10,235-49. 

Madras ngneultiirnl education a failure (35), 10,160. 

Madras University 10,066-78. ’ 

Mnrimting, improvement of condition or, depends on education «f ryot 

Middle schools 10,041-51. 

Mission schools 10,272-3. 

*S8olr* eh0lM b ° in ' ,f<ht hl 6c,mnb 05-30), 9377-87, 10,052-4, 
1 usa cannot completely trnin research workers (31). 930 ’) 

( «>- 

oSw «h n S”sG),‘lS'SW” '“"““W '» >»5» »n«r 

b0 ™“ iw «*"<« 

npopularity of ngricultuiv* among oducatod i)orsoii£ /*171 ooon 
Yornnculnr ngricnTturnl training 937;j-4, 93SS P ' m 
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Frutimsmui : 

Adulteration, very small (43). 

At. ti voted sludge plant niccusary 0337-92. 

Available to ryots 10,633-4. 

Benefits of, figures (147-160). 

Cow-dung ns fuel, ovjl effects exaggerated, cannot Iks stopped (43) 

, tlio best manuio 10.621-9. 

Export of, extent of (41 and 42). 

, should ho prohibited 0303-0601, 10,023-C, 10,119. 

, figures (140). 

Hutchinson** work on phosphates (33), 10,013-50. 

Phosphate deficiency 10,018-22. 

Ploughing (Uid nitrogen fixation. 10,433-18, 

Prices of crops, limiting factor in use of manures 0603-7. 

Prices of ninnurcrt too high (11 and 43), 0503-9001. 

, railway freights an item 10,069-72. 

Jleso arch nece-snry (43), 0OOS. 

Salt, dcnntuied, not recommended 10,412-3. 

Sheep penning, 10,027, 

Synthetic fnrmyaid manures (43), 10,026-8, 

Finance: 

Agricultural Department. ci*>t of 10,393-0. 

Land mortgage hanks should laj established under Government (10). 
0329-30. 

Txicnl Got eminent should finaneo propogandn 10,172-1. 

Oriinmontc. for women, n source of credit 0313-7, 10,050. 

Post office waving, hnnk should encournge thrift 0501-8. 

Savings certificates, impnrtaneo of 0511-8. 

Foui-sts : 

Denudntion of deforested nreas not very important 9S79-S4. 

Fodder famine reserves, should lie iced for 9851451, 10.1fl J -ll. 

Madras City, ncigllhonring forests chould ho reserved for grazing dry 
cows (Cl). 

Panchajsts hhnuld control forests, hut are weak (52), 10,035. 

Proxitmtv to forest areas not annoying to cultivators 10,407-9. 

Touch adeqimio lx-t w, on Foro-t and Agricultural Departments, desir- 
able to nttnch Forest 0 (fivers for short periods to Agricultural Depart- 
ment 9917-50, 

FnaoMr station or Holdings ; 

Consolidation, compulsory, not advisable 10,483-8. 

Statistics, not collected 0531-0. 

Holdings : 

Average sire about (5 news, 10,065, 10,141-5, 10,485-6. 

Tenancy cnltivation, nn obstacle 10,140-8. 

Unit of cultivation, a yoke of oxon 10,130, 10,141-5. 

IstPLRMKNTS t 

Co-opernt)\o wocietici. should undertake distribution (48). 

Factors limiting uso of, prieo and cattle (48), 

Improvement ol existing machinery preferable to introduction of new 
machinery (48), 0052-01. 

Manufacturers, smnll 10,631. 

Ploughs, impiovid, 0,000 In uso, muse production 10,136-9. 

Progress in introducing fairly good (4S). 

Research Engineer required (48), 10,683, 

xiv 
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Iiuuoatiox : 

Agricultural mid Irrigation Departments, no touch between 9538-48. 

, disagree as to water requuo- 

monts of sugaicane 9566-73. 

Famine protection 10,352-7, 10,364-5. 

Hydro-electric schemes 10,366-71. 

Minor works require more attention (41), 9553-9, 9504-6. 

, entt usLing to co-operative societies 10,489-91. 

Perennial rivers 10,658-9. 

Schemes 9537. 

Vnluo of land affected by 10,553-7. 

Volumetric basis of charge ideal but difficult 9674-0. 

"Water requirements of crops 10,540-51. 

Wells 10,613-25. 

Wells, watorlifts, &c., handed over to Industrial Department 10,098-100, 
10,679-82. 

Marketing : 

Adulteration, very common (62). 

- , co-operative societies should sell standard qualities (63). 

Advances on value of crop before harvesting (57). 

Bnrtor (67). 

Commission rates (67), 9923. 

Co-oporativc credit would strengthen position of ryot, eo-operativo sale 
societies not likely to succeed at present (66), but in futuro should 
improve quality of exported goods by grading (58). 

Cotton, ryots at a disadi antngc in selling (55-6). 

Dues (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of impiovomont of (50). 

Export, multiplicity or intermediaries (30), fairer to cultivator than 
internal mnrket 9S73-5. 

Facilities, unsatisfactory (35). 

special officer should be appointed 9870-2. 

Groundnuts, largely exported (60). 

, decortication of 9897-0904. 

lnfolmntion as to market prices, &o., would bo of little value to culti- 
vators under presont conditions (68). 

Legislation needed for control of nmrkots (64). 

Licensing of middlomeu, public opinion not ripe for 9893-4, 9D13-7. 
Middlemen and monoylondors largely control (65 and 66), 9876-9, no free 
samples 10,707. 

Milkmon’s eo-oporntivc societies (61), 9760-70. 

Railways, no complaint 9480-9. 

Ronds unsatisfactory 9400-9, 10,287-10,303. 

Storage facilities foi grain very practical 9918-22, 10,423. 

Sugarcane, bod conditions (56), 9906-17. 

Tirrupur Cotton Market, history of (63), 9864-9. 

Transport system must bo improved (64-5). 

Woiglung, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (47). 

Weights and monsuros, standardisation of, a crying need (58), 9896-6. 

Rfbeuich : 

Agricultural engineering (31), 

Bangalore Animal Nutrition Station should work on fundamental 
problems 9780-3. 

Board of Agriculture, vory useful 9997-9. 

Central Advisory Board desirable, analogous to Indian Central Cotton 

Committee (33). 

, to bo 'financed by an export cess 10,000-2, 

10,467-03. 

' ■ — > to suggest and correlate Provincial research, 

but agriculture would remain provin- 
cialised 9313-39, 10,0-16-10. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A — co ntd. 
Research — contd. 


Ooimbatoio Sugarcane Station, veij good voik ot 10,004-10. 

, vni lottos unsuitable for Southern India 

10 , 339 - 46 . 

Agnoultmal College (62-8). 

Crops and crop piotcction (43-4), 10,669-77. 

Economic iunejs of villages necessary 10,190-4. 

A nm o -in nor 


10.616-50. 
ngland (34), 9342-60, 


9304-8. 

.. „ „ __-ain Indians Kill. 

Experimental farms 1 0,568-72. 

Fertilises (43). 

Fodder crops, no lcsemch as to 10.082-4. 

Foodstufls, value for cattle, should bo studied (61). 

, Province should be in touch with Bangalore 

9780-3. 

Goats, no economic enquiry ns to 10,149. 

Graduate and post-gi adunto tiaining 9351-65. 

Hutchinson’s iroik on phosphates not followed up 
Indian resenreh n others should bo trained in L 
10,150-6, 10,464-8, 10,503-12, 10.620-30, 10,085-9. 

Intor-l J rovincial meetings should ho hold (33), 9340-1. 

Nutrition value of crops 9609-11 
Policy, Provincial, statement of (35). 

Provincial, must be largely (32). 

Publicity oflicer should bo attached to Central Kcsearch Committee (33). 
Fusa, should concern itself mainly with fundamental jesearch, leaving 
a local application to Provinces (32 ) . 
i is very useful within limits, difficulty as to travelling expenses, 
enjoys very high prestige but cannot completely tram research 
•norkoid 9297-9303. 

Rewards for, not advisable 10,712. 

Soils, onoro should he done 9577-8, 10,078-81, 10,492-8. 

- — , analyses made for private poisons 10,579-85. 

Special problems requiring intensive study, in Madras, oilseeds and 
pulses, fodder crops, soil physics (34 and 35). 

Subsidiary agricuiluznl industries, no research as to 9832. • 

Sugarcane, water lequiromeuis of 9560-72. 

— , \ nrieties 10,339-40, 

Workers in, nvo rare 10,150-1. 


Sons : 

Analyses of, for private persons 10,579-83. 

Cropping, e fleet of 10,628-32. 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important 9579-86. 
Phosphate, deficiency 10,018-22. 

Peso arch, more should bo done 9577-8. 

Survey 10,015-22, 10,637-44. 

Waterlogging not seiious 9560-3, 10,501-2. 


Statistics : 

Accounts, farm 10,454-0. 

Aftoi raioors of students 9375-0. 

Agricultural indebtedness, no statistics as to 9401-73. 

Crop-cutting experiments, noccpary (61). 

— — j carried out by Revenue Department 10,460-3. 

Figures of areas under crops fairly occurato, except m permanently 
seftlod tracts and mixed crops (00). 

Fragmentation of holdings, not collected on 9531-6. 

Provincial departments of statistics should bo established (61), 99S6-8. 
Railway returns ns to orops should bo restored (60), 99S4-5. 

Statistical section at Madras requires raoro staff (61). 

Vkteiunaht : 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Department very close 9662-7. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A.— contd. 

Welfaju. or ltuiuj. Population : 

Advance should be general 10,71.1-4. 
broadcasting, importance of 0509-10. 

Cultivators’ position improving 9777-9, 10,195-212 
Drink causes indebtedness 9170-9. 

Hooka orm 9903-5. 

Housing 9900-80. 

Organisation of educated persons ior cooinl work (37) 
Panehnynts should bo strengthened (37), 9390-403. 
Pessimism ns to outlook for pool people 10,130-1, 
Population not increasing 10,218-27. 

Post Office savings bank could encourage thrift 9501-8. 
Savings certificates, impoi lance of 9511-8. 

IVater supply good 9959-05. 


ATTRACTING CAPITAL. 

Agriculture, does not pay (S.’ Mud aha i) (429), (It. Mudahar) (706), hut 
ront-eollecling pays (It. Mudaliar) 10,816-8. 

1 yield (S. Mudaliar) 13,845-50, 13,948-64, has decreased (5. 

Mvdaliai) 13,702-14, but value of land hns incroa'-ed 
(S. Mudaliar) 13,751-6. 

not tho most profitable means of using cnpitnl (.In Head) (58), 

9950-b. 

must bo made moio profitable (Subbarayan) (641), 14,988-98. 


Capital, no lack oi, for acquiring agricultural land but not ior improve- 
ment, land regarded as a salo but not paying investment (Lcaih) (591), 
15,662-6, (Sivan) (166), (JR. Mudaliar) (700). 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that agriculture will pay 
(S. Mudahar) (4291. 

Improvement of land, hindrances to. Estates Land Act, fragmentation of 

lioldingb, lack of credit facilities, 
lack of education (Subbarayan) 
(645). 

1 banks will not give loans merely on 

land mortgngo (Subbarayan) 
14,922-6. 

, Estates Land Act, 1903 (Subbarayan) 

14,903-4, 14,083-8, 15,081-4, pro- 
visions of (Subbarayan) 16,100-11. 
permits increase of rent in respect 
or Making of wolls ( Subbarayan ) 
' 16,273-7. 

5 factors lending to discourage (Sivan) (166-7). 

, factors discouraging nro pcisonnl (Leach) (591-2). 

. want of funds and appre- 
hension of taxation ot 
improvements (S. 
Mudaliar) (429), (/In- 
stead) (39). 

Land banks should bo established (Itcddi) 13,080-2. 

Landownets not interested in cultivation and improvement of land (It. 
Mudaliar ) (707). 

Liquid capital available for investment (Itamdas and Sivawami ) 10,370-89. 
Non-cultivating landowners and tenants increasing (It. Mudaliar) (707), 
17,087-100. 

Price of and preCt from land (Leach) 15,702-8, (Subbarayan) 15,206-UL. 
Bent, assessment and -water into (S. Mudaliar ) 38,706-83, 38,843-59. 
Settlement Ropoits in Bellnry District misleading ns to profitableness of 
- agriculture (It. Mudaliar) (707), 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (Kollcnyodc) (190), 

1 0,972-3, 11,018-22. 

Value of land in Tiruckongode (Subbarayan) 15,248-9. 

» * 
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HERBERT, M.A., Principal, Teachers College, Saidapet, 


CHAMPION, 

Madras. 

Adiiini stiution : 

Education , Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should 
be appointed (751). 

Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Education : ' 

Adult, by secondary school teachcis on a co-operative basis 17,310. 
Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should be 
appointed (751). 

Agricultural schools should be opened after sebomo for teaching 
agriculture in gonoral schools has been in operation for tiro years 
(749-50). 

Agriculture, science, practice and business, should be taught in schools 
(749), 17,338-50, 17,378-82. 

Bios, agricultural^ in high schools, should consist of chemistry, botany, 
elementary physios and manual training (750). , 

Carpentry, teaching of in schools 17,328-37. 

Female 17,307-9, * ... 

General education, increase of efficiency of, would not result in increase 
m agricultural efficiency (748-9). 

Land, education leading away from (748), 17,283-8, 17,368-77. 

, influence of economic considerations 17,393-409. 

Literacy, the first objective 17,289. 

Moral teaching in schools 17,327-8. 

Nature Btudy, does not interest educated Indian (748). 

, should be taught in sohools (749), 17,290-6. 

Quality of education, in secondary schools is deteriorating (748). 

— , in elementaiy schools should bo improved betore 

increasing number of elementary' schools (750-1). 
Records of experiments 17,811-23. 

Rural economics, teaching of 17,383-9. 

School gardening in elementary schools (749). 

Secondary' schools, admission to should bo on selective basis (751), 
17 351-8. 

Sympathy necessary from authorities and public (751). 

Teachers, from rural areas not preferable 17,303-0. 

in primary schools 17.359-67, 17,390-2. 

Text books, agricultural, in schools unnecessary 17 ,346-61). 
Unemployment of educated peisons 17,301-2. 

Unfit nunils should be excluded from secondary schools (76U). 

Vocational training in agriculture should be given after completing 
general education (749-50). 

j vernacular middle schools inadvisable 17,297-300. 

B ^^Dirertor^of 5 Indurf)ries, ^Madras, ^ and’ PINTO, L* 8? Indu'iilaVglS 
Madras. 

AonicunTtmAL Indubtiues : 

Cotton ginners, considerable number of (454). 

Fish canning 14,205-7. ' 

Sffigssj ffiSfg<SSL. m g* 

to lack of market 13,981, nnd commercial expencnco 

imports of jams and jellies, figures 13,990-14,006, (409), 

14,136-42. 

Groundnuts, importance of (453). , j„„ nr ti cft tion 

. deterioration of owing to bad method of decortication 

(453-4), 14,038-43. 

, cost of machine Rs. 300 14,091-2. f 

machinery 14,187-91. . , , 

Industries, Department of, scope of experimental work contineo 
preliminary investigation (463), 14,025-30. 
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BAZL-UL-LAH, M., and PINTO, L. S contd. 

Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Lao 14,164. 

Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agricul- 
tural produce (453). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start 

new industries (453). 

• , a dead lotter 13,978. 

, co-operative organisation, mtei - 

position of, necessary 13,979- 
80. 

, long-term lonns givon 14,012-23. 

j requires amendment 14,024. 

administration of 14,117-35, 

14,168-70. 

, Oarnatic Paper Mills 14,172-5. 

Manufacturing agricultural and forest products 13,975-7. 

Hice-hulling highly developed (454). 

Bice mills 14,158-60. 

Sericulture, Coonoor silk farm research institute (452). 

, Government taking steps to expand (461). 

, Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore, in (452), 14,145-50. 

, microscope, use of (459). 

, mulberiy fungus disease at Coonoor (452), expenence of 

1 Mysore 14,007-9. 

, pebnne diseaso (452). 

, peripatetic rearing party (452). 

— , weaving parties 14,151-8. 

, rearing and reeling 14,166-7. 

— , Silk Superintendent (452). 

— , training 14,164-5. 

, volume of silk trade, figures (470-1), 

Soap factory 14,143-4. 

Survey of cottage industries to bo made (451 and 454), 13.974, 14,176-9. 
Wembley Exhibition, information collected for 14,096-8. 


Co-operation : 

Bonng of wells, concession rates to societies 14,199-201. 

Implements : 

Industrial Engineer investigates 14,180-4. 

Manufacturers of, indigenous, none 14,185-8. 

Irrigation, Well : 

Boring (449-450), 14,068-73, 1 4,087-90. 

, applications for 14,099-109. 

— , Department transferred from Agriculture to Industries in 1920 

14,161-2. 

— , about 60 per cent, successful 14,192-201. 

— , applications from co-oporativo societies 14,199-201. 

Deepening of wells 13,966-7. 

' lrafccr > boring for, not dealt with by Industrial Department 
14,202-4. 

Election of machinery and plant (448). 

Extension of necessary (446). 

Fees, rides as to levying (450). 

•, should be reduced 13,963-5, 14,108-10, 14,197-201. 

— — , grante-in-aid 14,111-6. 

History of (446-7). 

Industrial Department, responsibilities of, do not extend beyond power- 
lifting qf water 13,968-72. 

Information and advice (448). 

Loans for (446), 13,958-63. 

Loans under Agriculturists Loans Act (448-9) 

Methods of extension (446), 14,057-64. 
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BAZL-UL-LAH, M,, and PINTO, L. S contd. 

Irrigation, Well — contd. 

Picottn 14,093-5. 

Poverty of ryot, tlio obstaclo (440). 

, smallness of bolding 14,155-7. 

Pumping sots (450), 14,074-82. 

Staff nnd organisation (447).* 

Subsoil water table sinking (13.900). 

System of compounding foes (448). 

Torpedoing (450), 14,065-7. 

Windmill not prncticnblo 14,014-50. 

, tests of Agricultural Engineering Department at Oxford 

14,093-0. 

COMMUNICATIONS. ( See under ADMINISTRATION.) 

CO-OPERATION. (Sec HOOD & MUDAUIYAR and RAMDAS & 
SIVASWAMI.) 

Admimstiation of agricultural co-operative sociotics satisfactory ( Tteddi ) 
13 038. 

Adulteration should bo prevented by societies selling standard qualities 
( /Instead ) (53). 

Agricultural associations dead (Amt cad) 9935-6, 10,061. 

Agricultural labourers' sociotics roqnned ( Sutherland ) (403). 
Ilottor-fniniiiig societies, iiono (Ann! cad) 10,111-13. 

Bettor-living societies (/lnstcua) 9391-5. 

Boring of st ells, concession rates to societies (Bazl-ul-Lah and Ptnto) 
14,109-201. 

Caste difficulties {Paul) 11,548-50. 

Cattlo insurance nnd silo sociotics, necessity foi (Paul) (228). 

College Society (Anstcad) 10,140. 

Consolidation of holdings should bo undertaken (Anstcad) 10,483. 

, necessaiy spirit for, has not boon produced by 

co-operative societies (Sutherland) 13,648. 
1 co-operative farming necessary to prevent sub- 
division of holdings ( Subbarayan ) (540), 

14,012-o. 

Co-operative movement (Paul) 11,463-72. 

Ci edit Societies, propaganda necessary to toncli cultivator tho advantages 
of ( Subbaruyan ) (543). 

, being worked woll, but require too much supervision 

(Subbarayan) (543)[ 14,909-11. 

, lack of confidence in (Subbarayan) 14,905-S, 16.011-4, 

15,074-7. 

— ( should do purchase and welfare work (Sutherland) (403) 

, mixed castos, controlled by caste pooplo to exploit outcastes 

(Sutherland) (403). 

, unsatisfactory ( Sutherland) 13,401-73. 

, require control (Narasimharafu) 16,311-4. 

, have given immense relief to ryots (Bcddi) (340). 

, touch about 8 per cent, of rural population (MacMichael) 

12,155-8, (Kollcnoodc) 10,921-2. 

Dairying should bo undertaken (Anstcad) (49). 

Demonstration (Anstead) (39), 10.002. 

Depressed classes in societies (Paadison) 12, OSS-9. 

Distiibution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should bo undertaken 
(If. Mvdaliar) (G99). 

Distributive nnd productive societies. Government should try to dovolop 

( Subbarayan ) (643). 

difficult to manage ( Subbarayan ) 

15,2C0-G 

Economics, village, no attempt mnde to teach ( Sutherland) 13,045-7. 
Education by societies ( Subbarayan ) 15,067-73. 

Facile credit, danger of (Paul) 11,399. 
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C 0-0 P E RATION — contd. 

Facilities for co-operation should bo given by Government (S. Mudaliar) 
(429). 

, audit and education (S. Mudaliar ) 13,760-5. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes ( Suthciland ) 13,474. 

Forest pancliayats should develop into co-operative societies (Anstead) (62) 
Government help too much relied on (Subbarayan) (543). 

Housing, provision of ( Paddison ) 12,397-407. 

Implements, distribution of, should be undoi taken (Anstead) (49). 
Irrigation, minor schemes (Anstead) 10,489-91. 

— , societies for paying on volumetric basis (MacMieliael) (269). 

, pancliayats for (MacMieliael) (269). 

Labourers (Paddison) (314 and 318), 12,355-6, 12,460-1, 12,463-73. 

Lalgudi Co-operativo Agricultural Society’s farm ( Sivan ) (164-5), 10,777-82. 
Land morlgago banks should bo established (Anstead) (40), 9528-30, 10,227- 
10,229. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in joint schemes (S. Mudaliar) 
(429), unnecessary (Subbarayan) (544). 

Milkmen’s societies ( Anstead) (57), 9760-76. 

Movement requires overhauling (It. Mudaliar) 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 
Non-credit societies (Paul) (228), 11,472. 

Punchayats, comparison with co-operative societies (Paul) 11,556-60, 
11,615-8. 

— — — . villngo solf-governmont by, would probably not succeed 

(Sutherland) 13,475-8. 

Pessimism concerning (Anstead) 9627, 9933-40. 

Sale societies ( Anstead) (56 and 58). 

, demonstrators have not time to assist (Anstead) 10,615-6. 

* , no societies for sale of produce or stock (Subbarayan) (543). 

Seed distribution should bo undertaken ( Anstead) (44), 9623-31. 
Self-management, progress towards (Paul) 11,615-54. 

Selling societies (Paul) 11,382-6. 

Sericulture in Mysoro, special typo of society (Pan) (8). 

, short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-36, 9160-76, 

(Poo) (29). 

, Taluk Association (Pao) (10). 

— , Weavers’ societies (Pao) 9182-6. 

Shiynli Agricultural-Industrial Mnnuro Society, failure of, due to lack of 
business methods (Sivan) (165). 

Societies have not achieved tlioir object ( Suthciland ) (403). 

Solavandam ciedit society doing good work (S. Mudaliar) (429). 
Supervision, more required ( Sutherland ) (403), 13,469. 

, some societies aro self-managing (Suthciland) 13,640-1. 

Taccavi (Anstead) 9619-22. '* 

, societies should not administer (MacMichacl) 12,115-7. 

Talulca development associations unsound (Anstead) 9927-34, 10,062, 
10,170-8. > > > 

Thrift, should teach (MacMichacl) 11,820-30, 11,892-3. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION (see ANSTEAD). 

Cinchona (Munro) 11,738-43. 

Cofleo, declining nrea of, small capital required (Mvnra) 255. 

, varieties (Munro) 11,763. 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain “ Farm Cotton ” m Bellary 
District (P. Mudaliai) (703). 

Crops, important: jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (P. 
Mudaliar) (702). 

Diseases, boilworm on cotton, cnlcnris on jowari, stem borer on paddy, 
swarming caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (If. Mudaliar) 
(703). 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should ho introduced (If. Mudaliar) 
(702). 

Fruit trees grown by District Board (S. Mudaliar) 13,837-44. 

Groundnut, yield (S. Mudaliar) 13,877. 

, in sandy dry tracts (Paddison) 12,349-50. 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION — contd. 

Mahali disease, spraying effective ( Kollengode ) (100). 

Money and food crops (Paddison) 12,694-6. (Shan) 10,801-3, (Leach) 

16,763-6, ( Narastm.ha'iaju ) 16,468-74. 

, groundnuts, inipoitanco of ( Bazl-xd-Lah ) (453). 

, groundnut and cotton (Sulharayan) 15,021-8. 

Mulberry (Bao) 9049-62. 

, compared with groundnut (Bao) 9098-101. 

, compaied with castor (Bao) 9106-10. 

. in competition with food crops (Bao) 9117-9, 9125-8. 

New crops, scope for (Kollengode) (190) 10,985-6. 

Paddy, yield (S. Hvdaliai) 13,885-8, 13,948. 

Potatoes (Mvnro) 11,744 

Scarcity of rain (S. Mvdaliar) 13,668-71. 

Seed selection and distribution (Kollengode) (190), 10,966-8. 

, by Government (S. Mvdaliar) (427). 

, should be through co-operative societies 

(B. Mvdaliar) (699). 

Sugarcane (Narasimharajv) 15,333-6 
Tea (Mvnro) (255), 11,734-8, 11,748-69 

United Planters Association, Crops of ten, coffee, lubber, cinchona and 

spices (Munro) 11,639-90, 11,C94. 

. improvement of possible (Munro) 

(256). 

“Wild animals, fencing, barbed wire, should be supplied by Government 
(B. Mvdaltar) (703). 

, licences for firearms (B. Mvdaliar) (703), (Kollengode) 

( 100 ). 

permission to hunt in rescives by beats (B. Mvdaliai) 

(703). 

— , scrub jungle should be removed (B. Mvdaliar) (703). 

Yield (S. Mvdaliar) 13,846-60. 


CULTIVATION. 

Alkaline problem not serious (Anstead) 9561-3. 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona (Munro) 11,734-8. 

Dry, depending on ploughing, improved, plough cannot be used because 
of poor quality of cattle (Svbbarayaii) 14,964-71. 

, on superior land, standard of bettor than on wet lands (Ansicad) 

(60). 

Economic position, general (MacMichael) 12,132-4. 

Fallowing m dry lands should be investigated (B. Mvdaliar) (703). 
Famine areas require more attention (Anstead) 9420-40. 

Green manure (Beddi) 12.971-3. 

Holdings, large and small, adopt the same system (Anstead) 10,065-7, 
10,114-20. 

Improvement, extent of satisfactory (Anstead) 10,200-10, 10,304-5. 

, retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and lack 

of strenuousness of ryots (Anstead) (59), lack of capital 
9953-8. 

, considerable, post and future (MacMichael) 11,787-91, 

12,090-4. 

, cotton, considerable improvement in (MacMichael) 11,790. 

— , land (MacMichael) 12,189-91. 

, paddy, transplanting (MacMichael) 11,790-1, 12,094. 

Irrigation (MacMichael) 11,906-7. 

Landlords do not co-operate (Anstead) 10,055-8, 10,603-14. 

Mestan plough ( Kollengode ) (190). 

Poddy, comparative yields in India, Spain and America (Beddi) 12,707-70. 

, 4 to 5 acres can ho cultivated by one mnn (Beddi) 12,962-6. 

, transplanting &c. (Beddi) 12,967-77, ( Kollengode ) 10,995-7. 

, economic area (Kollengode) 10,936-7. 

Ploughing (Sivan) 10,797-800. 

, deep, should be done at least once every year (B. Mvdaliar) 

(703). 
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CULTIVATION — contd . 

Power machinery can bo popularised by removing import duty on agri- 
cultural implements and by reducing prices oi kerosono and petrol 
(SR. Mudaliar ) (703). 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers (Sub- 
barayan) 14,952-7. 

Potation, not practised systematically (Koliengode) 11,013-7. 

• , on wot lands, should bo investigated (It. Mudnliai) (703). 

Shifting (Tiieman) (198-9), 11,007-83, 11,094-0, 11,223-4, 11,250-1. 

Smallholders cultivating coffee (Munro) 11,722-8, 

Unit of, yoko of oxen (/Instead) 10,141-5. 

Varieties, improved, cultivation of by ryots not insisted on (Anstead) 
10,709-10. 

Waste lands (MacMitthacl) 12,031-9. 

Yield .per aero stated to be consistently declining (It. Mudaliar) (707), 
16,819-23, 17,035-43. 


demonstration and propaganda. 

Advertisement required (Sivan) (ICO), 10,709. 

Agricultural Department, work of should bo extended 12,697-704. 

* , amount spent very small as compared with 

other countries (Reddi) (331), 12,765-70. 

— — ■ ■ , instances of work of ( Siran ) (160-1). 

Agricultural Advisory Boards (Narasimliaiaju) (15,454-C). 

Aimkapallo Farm ( Naiasimharaju 1 15,475-0. 

Control body not roquiiod ‘for (Anstead) 10,058-64. 

Chemists, Government, should give freo advice as to Boils and crops 
(&'. Mudaliar) (425). 

Cinematograph, use of presents great difficulties (Anstead) (39). 

tut promising <An- 

stcad) 9450-7, 9757-9. 

, should bo used (I?. Mudnhai) (699). 

Concentration of preferahlo (Anstead) 10,110-3. 

Consolidation of holdings (MacMicliacl) 12,198. 

Co-operativo societies, should ho dono tin ongh (Hand and Mudaliyar) (605). 

13,780-4, (I ? amdas and Sivciswami) 10,655, (Anstead) (39), 9401-3, 10,062. 
Cultivators' own plots, demonstration on (Anstead) 9410-4, 9147-9. 
Cultivators willing to take ndvico (Si van) (159). 

, should bo encouraged to visit agricultural stations (ICO), 

(Anstead) (39), 0951-2. 

Demonstration, successful in icgard to sugnreano cultivation (Narasim- 
haraju) (670). 

— , importnneo of (Xmashnhaiaju) 16,480-1 

. farms not of such importance (Rat asimharaju) 15,480-6. 

, on cultivator’s own plot desirable (Narasimharaju) 

15,480-6. 

, mens, an encouraging experiment (Anstead) (39). 

f .plots, successful (A intend) (38). 

— — — , farms in important centres (8. Mudaliar) (425). 

, fnrm, private (Itcddt) 12.990-5. 

— — , fields should bo lensod uy Government (I?. Mudaliar) 

(698), 16,803-72. 

should bo carried out on oultivator’e own land (Paul) 

(223). 

, fauns, not very successful (Subbarayan) (637). 

Demonstrator! (Itcddi) 12,996-13,004. 

, farraor-dcmoiiStrators (Paul) (223). 

, scrrices of, should ho free to experimenting landholders 

(S. Mudaliar) _ (425). 

, not sufficient in numbers (Atisfcad) (38-9) 9992-G, 

10,169-73. ’ 

, Tolegu spoaking (Anstead) 10,230-56. 

, students who fail in middle schools not good enough for 

c Anstead ) 10.251-3. 

, duties and qualifications of (Anstead) 10,254-60. 

, travelling (Anitcad) 10,701-2. 
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Demonstrators, should concentrate, travelling allowance should be in- 
creased, numbers of should be increased (Swan) (153), 
(MacMiehael) 12,280-9, ( KoUengode ) 10,942-0, (It. 
Mudaliar ) (098), 16,898-909. 

, do not reach ordinary cultivator (Leach) 16,612-4. 

16,630-4. ' 

, more required ( Subbaiayan ) (537). 

, do not co mo from and do not understand psychology of 

ngiicultural class (Subharayan) 14,876-8, 14,958-61. 
, silngo (Subharayan) 14,962-3. 

. in close and sympathetic touch with cultivators, popular, 

do not deal with marketing (Narasimharaju) 16,307-10. 
Doputy Directors, duties of (Anstcad) 9406-9, 10,600-2. 

Dry cultivation ( Anstcad ) 9415-9. 

Education, should bo regarded os a process of (Paul) (222). 

Pairs, U6cd for domonsti ation (Anstead) (39). 

Pcitilisors: oilcakes, fish, niglitsoil (If. Mudaliar) (424). 

, artificial, uso of (Keith and Wood) (761). 

. should bo on ryot’s own land (Keith and Wood) 17,413-7. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (Hood and 
Mvdaliyar ) (605). 

Implements (Paul) (227). 

, instalment system for sale of (If. Mudaliar ) (699). 

Increased output of a new method must bo 15 to 20 per cent, to attract 
cultivators ( Anstead ) 9458-60. 

Irrigated areas, ooncentrntod on (/Instead) 9288-9. 

Lectures for formers (If. Mudaliat) (699), 16,873-5. 

Literature issued by Agricultural Department (Leach) 15,693-5. 

Loans should bs mode to cultivators adopting improvements (If. Mudaliar) 

Local advibory boards should be established (Sivan) (159-160). 

, agricultural associations are official-ridden; co-operative societies 

and panclinynts (Sivan) 10,860-5. 

Local co-operntiro unions should carry on (llamdas and Sivaswami) (676). 
Madura, in (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Markets should be used for (Paul) (222), 11,379-81. 

Manures (Sivan) 10,901-5. 

Methods of, successful (Anstead) 10,059-60. 

Pnddy cultivation, single seedling system, successfully demonstrated 
(Subharayan) (637). 

, transplantation adopted (It. Mudaliai) (698), ( Anstcad) 10,347-50. 

Pamphlets, degreo of usefulness of, in view of illitoiacy (Paul) (223), 
11,386-8, (Iteddi) 12,070-7, (If. Mudaliar) 16,871-2. 

Personality of officeis, importance of (Sivan) (169). 

Plough, improved, demonstration of (Subharayan) (537). 


Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (If. Mudaliar) (699). 

Prires should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (Nara- 
simharaju) (669). 

Propaganda is successful hut number of propagandists not sufficient 
(Narasimharaju) (669), 15,398-9. 

Bevenue officials cannot do propaganda work (MacMichacl) 12,290-2. 
Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departments popularising im- 
provements and small industries should be amalgamated with 

n. if T\ i x /T» I j c* — 7\ snnn m 


Co-operative Department (Eamdas and Sivaswami) (676-7). 

, should develop co-operative marketing (llamdas and Sivaswamt) 

(677). 

Seed, distribution (Paul) 11,483-4, 11,633-6. 

, distribution of better cotton seed has improved yield (If. Mudaliar) 

(098). 

. should be sold on credit (Paul) (099). 

Sericulturo in Mysore, classification of works (Eao) (3). 

, history of (Hao) (3). 

, loans (Ifdo) (8). 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA — contd. 

Sericulture in Mysore, organisation of tlio department (J?ao) (4). 

, progiess (I?ao) (7-S). 

Shows, agricultural, of limited value ( Anstcad ) 10,708. 

Silo (Paul) 11,400-13. 

Solavandnm Farm, success of experiment at (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Tacoavi loans for purchase of seed ( MacMiehae\ ) 12,330-2. 

Touring by Director of Agriculture (/Instead) 10,593-9. 

Varichiyur Farm, failure of experiment at (S. Mudaliai) (425). 
Veterinary propaganda necessary (Aitchison) 13,220-8, 13,330-3. 

Villages, should be solocted for demonstrations (It. Mud ah a r) (698). 
Znmindari areas, moro attention should bo paid to (Sivan) (160). 

DISEASE (HUMAN) ( see under WELFARE). 

EDUCATION (see ANSTEAD, SUTHERLAND and CHAMPION). 

Administration should bo by local bodies ( Narasimharaju i) (569). 

Adult (Paul) 11,420-33, 11,487-92. . . 

can bo popularised by capitation grants (Narasimharaju) (5oJ), 

16,444, 15,519-20. 

, by n}ght schools ( Kollengoda ) (189). 

, in rural tracts, may bo popularised by demonstration farms 

(S. Mudaliar) (424). 

, a great want, night schools (Suhbarayan) (537). 

— - — •, through non-official agencies (Belindas and Sivasuiami) (675-6), 
(Sivan) (158). 

, supply should anticipate^ demand (Sivan) 10,853-9. 

After-careers of students of agricultural colleges (Paul). 11,447-8. 
Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Revenue officials (MacMichael) 
12 291-2. 

Agricultural bias should be given to general education (Narasimharaju) 
(669), (Paul) (219). 

, in univoisitios (Sivan) (165-6). 

Agricultural college, only one for tho wliolo Presidency (Naiasimharaju) 
(669). 

Agricultural efficiency and education (Narasimharaju) (570), 16.400. 
Anahapalle Agricultural Middle School (N at asimhai aju) 16,534-6. 
Attendance, not numerous (Narasimharaju) (569). 

, at agricultural schools satisfactory (Suhhaiayan) (536). 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (Iteddi). 
(345), 12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4. 

, settling them on culturablo waste land 

(Peddi) 13,017-21. 

Attraction, to agriculture depends upon, whether profitable (Paul) (220). 
Books (Paul) 11,434-5. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (Peddi) 

(345) (Sivan) (154). 

, Chemist, lecturing, appointment of 

(Sivan) 10,910. 

, dairying, teaching of should ho 

improved (Sivan) (150). 

', economics, agricultural, should be 

taught more thoroughly (Sivan) (155). 

, Degree of Rural Economy should be 

established (Sivan) 10,766-8, 10,907-9. 

, Government Service, tho usnal incentive 

to students (S. Mvdaliar ) (42-4). 

, pupils not mainly drawn from agricul- 

tuinl classes (S. Mvdaliar) (424). 

honor aiy visitors for inspection (Sivan) 

(160). ' ' 
, incentive of students is to join Agricul- 
tural Service (Sivan) (156). 

, numbor of students should be incicased 

(Sivan) (156). 
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Coimbntoro Agucultuial College, practical farm training, students should 

bo given (Stvan) (1511-7). 

, Principal of, should lie regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
have complete control of all teaching 
staff (Stvan) (155). 

, reseat cli and teaching should ho in 

sopnrato sections (Stvan) (167), 
10,823-9. ' 

— . teaching has not received so much 

attention as resoaich (Stvan) (164-5). 

— — , methods of (Shun) 10,8924). 

, transfers, periodical, of staff from 

teaching to research sections (Sti an) 
(165), 10,839-43. 

Coimbntoro Forest Collcgo ( Ttnman ) 11.169-3. 

Collcgo for training sons of mirnsdars in agriculture would be of groat 
mine (Keith and Ifood) (7G1). 

Commercial farming (.Sivan) 10.911. 

Commission on Yillngo Education in India (Paul) (220). 

Communications, improvement in, leqnired (Pouf) 11,593-001. 
Compulsory, local option desirable (Paul) 11,378. 

j should bo clastic (Paul) 11,6434. 

, should bo adopted (Sivan) (ICO), 10.784-9. 

, necessary (Suobaiayan) (637), 14,874-5, 16,112-24. 

— , for four years (Stthbamt)an) 16,220-3. 

, desirable (Pad ih ton) 12,491-5. 

, to rniso standard of living (Paddison) 12,564-8. 

, advisable until ago of 16 (Itcddi) (340), 13,022-4, 13,10l-S. 

Defects of system of general eduoatiou bnsod on examinations (Sivan) 
(105). 

Demand for, great (Sivan) (100), 10,783. 

, active but indefinite (Paul) 11,372-7, 11,444-6, 

, f leakage of boys after first ola's (Paul) 11,510-2. 

Eloinont.iry, should include instim tion in principles and methods of 
co-operation (Hood and Slvdaliyai) 1608), 16,862-72, 
16,161-0. 

, entiro cost of provided by Provincial Governments 

( Naiatmhatajv ) (569), 15,405-S. 

Elementary and middle schools, ngricnlturo should bo taught in 

(S. Mvdaliai) (424). 

, and in all schools and colleges 

(S. Mudaliar) (429). 

— - -- — elomentaiy schools may bo under 

Locnl Boards (S. Mvdaliar) (421). 

, middle schools may bo under 

Provincial Government (S. 
Mvdaliar) (424). 

Extension of, urgent need for (S. Mvdahat) (424). 

, necessary ( Eolhntjode ) (188), 11,008-12. 

Extension of facilities for teaching agriiulturo not necessary till farmers 
have learned three It's (Sublarayan) (536). 

Fomnlo (Paul) 11,304-7. 

— — , women do not nttond ndult schools (Paul) 11,491-2- 
Fuinnco, Government should spend raoio on rural education (Sub- 
larayan) (537). 

, education cess not applied to education (Subbarayan) 15,112-24. 

, comparative expenditure on primary and on socondary and 

uuivorsity education (Subbarayan) 15,184-90. 

, from land rovonuo ( Kollengode ) (189). 

Govornmont sorvico, agricultural students go into ( Subbarayan ) (536). 

, main incentive to students to study agriculture 

( Subbarayan ) (636-7). 

. Government Sorvico more profitable than cultivation 

(Subbarayan) 15,228-9. 
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Government service, the solo naontive of students at the Agricultural 
College (Reddi) (346), 12,726. 

, economic i onsons (jteddi) 12,890-6. 

, reasons of prestige [Reddi) 12,897. 12,952-6. 

Health, first aid (Russel!) 14,420-2. 

1 hygieno should be a compulsory school subject (Russell) (490), 

14,211-20. ‘ 

, f not a difficult subject to lencli (Russell) 14,378-88. 

- — , instruction by dramas (Rut sell) 14,325-7. 

, latrines in schools (Russell) (490), 14,221-9. 

, Loailols, vernacular (Russell) 14,328-9 

( n< ,t collected in book form (Russell) 14,412-3. 

medical colleges and schools, in, preventive aspects should bo 

emphasised (Russell) (490). 

, affiliated to universities 

(Russell) 14,230-3. 

, personal hygieno (Russell) (4°0-7). 

, propaganda work in villages ( Russell ) (477-8). 

, tcachois (Russell) (478). 

* , instructions to (Russell) 14,216, 14,382-4. 

, test books, vcnnculnr (Russell) 14,213-7. 

•— — — , tioining, Calcutta School of Tiopicnl Medicino (Jtvsscll) (187-8). 

— — — — , villages, educated persons should return to and devote tnoir 
attention to agriculture (Russell) (479). 

, voluntary workers, not fair that bin don should fall on, mci eased 

funds required (Russell) (478), 14.335. 

High Schools, rural, cniriculum should have rural bins (Ramdas nnd 
Sivaswami) (680). 

. none (Reddi) (345). 

History of (Paul) 11,304-23. 

Hygiene and villngo sanitation (.V. Aludahar) (429). 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (Karasimhaiajv) (5G9), 15,392-3. 
Institutions, numbor of, insufficient (Naiasimhamju) (5C9), (S. Mvdaliar) 

424. 

, niid teaehore not sufficient for agricultural educa- 
tion (Subbaravan) (530). 

Land rcss (1‘uul) 11,572-82. 

Land revenue, onrmaikiug of (Paul) 11,079-80. 

Literacy not of firsi importance (Fasti) 11,324-33. 

, Dr. Mown Oloott's opinion (Pastl) 11,420-33. 

, an example (Paul) 11,473, 11,518-20, 11,605-71. 

, the main objectho rather than vocational training, vernacular 

t'Nnrasvnhauiju) 15,295-302. 

tho first objcclivo (Leach) (590-1), 15,605. 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year's training should ho given (Aitchison) 

13,179-87, 13,299-301, 13,364-73. 

•• qualifications. for admission (AUehison) 

< 13,238-9, 13,351-0. 

, small proportion of students agriculturists 

(AUehison) 18,210-2. 

f rco education (AUehison.) 13,2-13-0. 

— , stipends (AUehison) 13,247-51. - 

f private students (AUehison) 13,252-0. 

— , expenditure (AUehison) 18,319-22. 

— , students solected from language areas 

(AUehison) 13,334-6. 

Medical, of tho pooplo, necessary (Hutchinson) (735), 

, through subsidised medical practitioners (Hutchinson) (735), 

1/, 147-50, hut inability of school-toachers (Us/ (chin son) 17,151-56. 

• — - — , in Madras Medical Collego (Hutchinson) 17,278-9. < 

Middle class youths should bo attracted to agriculture bv being given 
land by Government and landholders (Suhharayan) (537), *16,224-9. 
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Middle schools, agricultural, should bo in every district (Paul) 1220). 

— — — , should bo staffed by gmduntes of Piorincial 

agricultural college (Paul) (220), 11,052-3, 
11,502-5. 

— •, demand for (Paul) 11,588-93. 

Moga School (Paul) (220), 11,301-9, 11,498-11,601, 11,506-17. 

Nature study, might bo of use but is badly taught (Leach) (591). 

, no nork being done in owing to inability of teachers 

(Xaiasnnhaiaju) (509). 

, should bo compulsory m schools (Subbarayan) (530). 

Organisation of agricultural education in the Province (Paul) (220). 
Pnnclmynts, statutory registration of (Paul) (219), 11,302-3, 11,567-71. 

, schools managed by (Narasimharaju) 1 6,552-6. 

, should control rural schools (Kollengodc) (189). 

Part-time schooling piefornble, so ns not to interfere with boy’s tiaming 
m his father’s trade (Subbarayan) (544), 14,916-21. 

Post-gi nduate study icquired for Departmental nork (Munio) (255), 
11,717. 

Post-graduate agricultural courses necessary (Sivam.) (158). 

Primary, should bo ro-modolled (Paul), (219-220). _ 

, should be hnanced in preference to liiglior education (Paul) 

(221-2), 11,485-6, 11,573-87, 11,640-80. 

, should be vcmncular and self-supporting (Paul) (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439-43, 11,572, 11,658-80. 

Private farming, reasons why agricultural students have not taken to 
(Si van) (158). 

, culturablo waste land should bo assigned to studonts by 

Government (Sivan) 10,844-52. 

Pupils, agricultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (Narasim- 
haiaju) (569). 

, most seek Government employment, might bo compelled to retiie 

after 10 years' service (Kaiasimliara)u) (569) 15,303-6, 16,354-8, 
16.409-10, 15,447-53, 16,512-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not servo any purpose (licddi) 12,779-89, 
12,936-40. 

Sadler Commission Report (Paul), (221). 

Snmalkot, nguculturnl collogo should bo established at (Rcddi) 12,941-5, 
13.015-6. ( _ 

Scholarships, veterinary, for dopicssed classes (Aitchison) 13,216-9. 

, selection for (Aifclitjon) 13,229-35. 

, for middle school youtlis (3. Mudaliar) (424). 

School farms, necessary (S. Mudaliar) (424), (Kollengodc) (188-190), (Sivan) 
(158). 

, not desirable (Subbarayan) (637). 

, no work_ being done in on mg to inability of tenohers 

(Narasimharaju) (569). 

School plots, desirable (Subbarayan) (530). 

, poor organisation (Sivan) (168), (Narasimharaju) (669). 

Sericulture in Mysore (Pao), Schools, middle, teaching sericulture 9142-50. 
, summary of work (Hao) (5). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from son-agricultural classes (S. Mvddliai) 
(424), (Subbarayan) (636), (Kollengodc) (18 8). 

System of general education unsuitable (Rcddi) (346), 12,898-913, 13,104-8. 
System, old Madras, of 2 yenrs course in agriculture may bo introduced 
in several districts (Narasimharaju) (669), 15,394-7. 

Tamil agricultural school, demands for (Beadi) (345). 

Teachers in ruial areas need not necessarily be draun from agricultural 
classes (Narasimhaiaiu) (669), 15,389-91. 

, fees (Paul) 11,673-5. 

, training school for (Paul) 11,694. 

■, should bo fat mors (Paul) (220 and 228), 11,370-2, 11,654-7. 

, supply of, not sufficient (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

— , in rural areas should bo drawn from agricultural classes 

(&'. Mvdaliai) (424). 
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Teachers and pupils in agricultural schools should bo drawn from agricul- 
tural classes (Rcddi) (345), 12,722-0, 

— , “ agricultural classes,” definition of ( Rcddi ) 12, 884-7 ; 

, should ho run on a class basis (Rcddi) 

13,007-12. 

, not sufficient for ngricultuinl education (Subharayan) (536). 

s>' for teaching agriculture, should bo drawn from agricultural 

’ classes (Subharayan) (536). 

, class from which drawn (Sivan) (160). 

, defective training and bad pay (Sivan) (1G5-0). 

•, should bo agriculturists ( Kollengode ) (188). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a piactical method of improving 

agriculture (Leach) (590), 

( average teacher hopeless ns a teacher 

of agriculture (Leach) 16,600-8. 

Technical knowledge of students, no attempt to improve (Subharayan) 

JSt districts should hnvo an agricultural college, no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vuagapatam District (Kurasim- 
haraju) (569), 16,401-4, 16,430-1, 13,627-33. 

Unemployment among educated middle class (Rcddi) (315-0). 

University education has been overdone (Jleddi) (353). 

Univoisities should give special facilities for agriculture (Subharayan) 
(544). 

Vernacular scientific and technical education (Narasimharaju) 16,423-9. 
Vizagapalnm District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
(Narasimharaju) 15,411-4. 

Voluntary agencies, help of. icquired (liamdas nntl Siraurami) (674-0). 
Work iu tlio fields, school children needed for (If. Mudahar) (706). 


FERTILISERS. (See KEITH and WOOD). 

Adulteration, very small (/Instead) (43), ( Rcddi ), (349), 12,760-1. 

•— ■, legislation necessary to prevent (Sivan) (104), 

• , may bo prevented by cheap facilities for analysis (If. 

Mudaliar) (702), 10, §02-3. 

Activated sludgo plant necessary (Anstcad) 0537-92. 

Artificial, value ot should bo demonstrated (Subharayan) (640). 

, inferior to natural mnnuro (S. Mudaliar) 13,715-21. 

Available to ryots ( Anstcad ) 10,633-4. 

Bonefits of, figuies (An fit cad) (147-50). 

■ , instances of (Munro) (250). 

Bonos, export of should bo prohibited (S. Mudaliar) 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 
Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (Munro) 256, 11,751-2. 

Cowdung, as fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (Anstcad) 
(43). 

, the best manure (Anstcad) 10,624-9. 

j cbonp^wood fuel (KoUcnyodc) (190), (If. Mudaliar) (702), (Jleddi) 

uso of as fuel, .should ho ponnliscd and substitute fuels made 

available (Subharayan) (610), 13,125-6. 

• , taking of from fields by strangers alic 

Mudaliar) (427). 

* — , to provont use of ns fuel, trees should bo grown to supply cheap 

fuel to villagers (S. Mud aim) (427). , 

, uso of as fuel decreasing (Sivan) (164). 

Demonstration of better results nocessnry (Rcddi) (349), (S. Mudaliar) 
(427), , v 

Export of, oxtont of (Anstcad) (41 and 42). 

■ , should bo prohibited (Anstcad) 9593-9001, 10,023-5, 10,449, 

, figures (140), (S. Mudaliar) (427), (Rcddi) (849), (If. Mudaliar) 

(702). 


should bo penalised (S. 


should bo discouraged (Ramdas and Sfoastoami ) (678). 
/ ,1 r i\ /oen\ ' ' ' 


Extent of uso of (Mumo) (250). 
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Greon manure (Kollcngodc) 10,011. 

, distribution of seed and demonstration (S. Mudaliar/ 

13,722-5. 

, can only be bad in small quantities (lieddi) (349). 

, and fodder crops, concessions in water charges as to 

(MacMicliael) 11,874, 12,040-3. 

Hutchinson’s work on piiosphates (/Instead) (33), 10,645-50. 

Investigation, not sufficient (Subbaiugun) (540). 

Leal manuie in forests (Ttreman) 11,217-B. 

Natural manures, grcatoi use should be made of (It. Mudaliar) (702). 

— , not sufficient quantity ( lieddi ) (349). 

Now fertilisers, samples should bo supplied freo (It. Mudaliar ) (702). 
Niglitsoil (Hut chin son) 17,143-6. 

, sale of ( Itusscll ) (480), 14,466-71. 

, the cheapest manure (S. Mudaliar) 13,725-9. 

, improving hygienic conditions (S. Mudaliar) 13,860-3. 

Oil (lushing plant, facilities lor purchase of, thiough co-oporatne societies, 
should bo given by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

— ■ , export duty on oilcnlco (S. Mudaliar) 13.822-30, (It. 

Mudaliar) (702), 16,965-8. 

Organic manure", nccessaiy (It. Mudaltai) (702). 

Pnti earth (old village soil) exhausted ( lieddi ) (349). 

Pests and diseases affected by (Munro) (256), 11,718-21. 

Phosphate deficiency (Anil end) 10,018-22 (Sivan) 10,884-91. 

Ploughing for nitiogen fixation (Ait stead) 10,435-48. 

Prices should be reduced (Kollcngodc) (190), (lieddi) (349), (S. Mudaliar) 

, test of value (S. Mudaliar) 13,726-9. 

, of crops, limiting factor in use of manures (Anstcad) 9603-7. 

— , of manures, too high (Anstead) (41 and 43), 9593-9604. 

railway freights an item (Anstcad) 10,069-72. 


Productivity of the soil in Salem has boon increased hy use of (Subbarayan) 
14,952-7. 

Propaganda necessary ( Kollcngodc ) (190). 

Railway transport, concessions ( lieddi ) (349). 

Research required (Mvnrb) (256), (An stead) (43), 9008. 

Residual effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should be investigated (B. 
Mudaliar) (702), 16,933-9 

Salt, denatured, not recommended (Anstcad) 10,412-5. 

Sheep penning, excellent (Anstcad) 10,027. 

, and loaf manure (Subbaiayan) 14,952-7. 

Sulphate of ammonia, residual effect of (11. Mudaliar) (702), 16,933-9. 
Superphosphates, experiments with (S. Mudaliar) 13,810-21. 

Synthetic farmyard manures (Anstcad) (43), 10,026-8. 

Ten, foitilisers for (Munro) 11,764-9. 

Waste of manuie (S. Mudaliar) (427). 


FINANCE. (See ATTRACTING CAPITAL and CO-OPERATION, CREDIT). 
Agricultural Department, cost of (Anstcad) 10,398-9. 

Alienation of land, no lestriction on (ltcddi) 13,090-4. 

Capital available (2? Mudaliar) 16,965-74, (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 
16,576-84. 

Co-operative credit societies, more required (B. Mudaliar) (G99). 

, havo givon immonso relief to note ( Beddi ) 

(346). 

, aud banks necessary (Kollcngodc) (189), 

10,920-2, 10,974-8. 

should exist in ereiy village ( Hood and 

Mvdaliyar) (605 <fc 025), (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

1 unable to meet demand oven for short-term 

loans (Kara simh araju) (570). 

Crop loan system should be developed (Hood and Mudalipar) (605-0). 
Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (Narasimharaju) (570). 
Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should ho undertaken 
(B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Facilities, present, ineffectiveness of (Sivan) 10,866. 
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FINANCE — contd. 

Federal Farm Loans Art (Kcddi) (340), 12,934-5, 13,030-7. 

Government loans should bo more easily available ( Kollengodc ) (189), 
10,979-80, 11,023-4. 

Impel ini Bank, eash credit of 60 lakhs (Hood and Madaliyar) 15,95b-2. . 
Improvomont of land hindered, inter alia, by lack of credit facilities 

( Svbbaiayan ) (545). 

, hanks will not give loans on land mort- 
gage alono ( Subbarayan ) 14,922-6. 
Income-tax on agriculture would bo unpopular (Kollengodc) 10,920. 
Interest: rates oi moneylenders not necessarily high (Rood and Madaliyar ) 
(60G). 

, sometimes exoibilnut (Rood and Madaliyar) (025). 

— } Religious objections to (Kollengodc) 10,981-4. 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (Rood and Mudahyar) (COO). 
, in co-operative societies (Rood and Madaliyar) 16,819-25, 

10,102-3. 

Irish Agricultural Oigamsution Society, co-oporativo societies similar to, 
required (Mubbuiayun) (339). 

Land mortgage banks, required (Kcddi) (340). 13,033-5. 

, but cannot ho organised under present 

system (Kcddi) 13,001-5. 

, legislation required (Ilcddi) 13,060-8. 

- , to supply long-tenn ciedit (Rood and Madaliyar) 

(605-6), 13,785-816 (Narasimharaja) (570), 

13,415-7. 

, should bo established under Government (/In- 
stead) (40), 9528-30. 

Legislation totally piolubiting mortgage oi solo of laud itmrlv .snble, but 
tlicre should bo restrictions on cultivators svbo are bo n owing from 
co-operative societies (Katndai and Stvastrami) (674). 

LoanF should bo made to cultivators at easy rates of interest (If. Mvdaliar) 
(700). 10,784-6. 

Local Government should finance propaganda (A nil cad) 10,172-1. 
Long-torm credit (£>'. Mndaliai) (420). 

- — ■ — — — , should be supplied through land mortgage bunks (Rood 

and Madaliyar) (600). 

issue of debentures by central banks (Rood and 

Madaliyar) (025). 

for land improvomont and liquidation of existing debts 

(K. MvdalUn) (699). 

, Land mortgage bnnks under centinl and piovincin! 

bank 1 * giving loans up to 40 years nt interest of 
7 per cent. (Kamdas and Sivasuami) (674), should 
lend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for 
productive improvements of land (674), 16,710-6. 
Monoj lenders, obtaining possession of land (licddi) 12,733-6. 
, not known whether increasing in number (Kcddi) 13,052-4. 

— moneylonding landlords (Kcddi) 13,034-7. 

Moil gages always redcomablo (licddi) (346), 12,914-5, 13,069-70. 
Ornaments for women, a source of credit (Anil cad) 9313-7, 10,036. 

Post Office savings bank should cneonrago thrift (Ansi rad) 9504-8. 
Revenue, effect of research in increasing (MacMicliacl) 11,794-801. 
Savings certificates, importance ol (/Instead) 9311-8. 

Sericulture in Mysoro, Government lonns, long and short term (Kao) (8). 

j , mulberry requires long trim credit (lino) 9053-6. 

Short torn credit should bo afforded on future crop (Stivan) (103), 10,770-4. 
Taccavi, and other Government loans, populai, amount increasing 
( MacMicliacl ) (263), 1924-5, 11,802-11. 

, in dry areas (MncMichacl) 11,867-72, 11,992-12,002, 12,014-53. 

, formalities (MacMicliacl) 12,307-8. 

— , security (MacMUhacl) 12,109-10. 

, percentage of applications rofured (MncMichacl 

■ , co-operative sociotios as ugoncies for (MgcMichac 

, tennnts-nt-will (MacMichact) 12,142-0. 

\xxi 


) 12,111-4. 
I) 12,115-7. 
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FINANCE —contd. 

Taccavi, pioportion of lontiB per cultivated acic, 1 anna per annum 
( MacMichacl ) 12,147-58. 

, amount of loans compared with lorcuuo (MacMichacl) 12,229-40. 

, rat-o of interest (MacMichacl) 12,211-6. 

, for purchnso of seed (MacMichacl) 12,330-2. 

— , oxtont of indebtedness (MacMichacl) (309). 

— j oxtont of taccavi (MacMichacl) (310-1). 

— , rules ns to (MacMichatl) 11,812-25. 

— - , , r lgidity of should lie reconsidered (Stvan) (103), 10,900. 

_ - f , should bo issued through co-oporntivo banks (liamdas and 

(Stvasxrami) (674). (7?. Mvdaliar) (426). 

, , should not bo relaxed (MacMichacl) 12,169-70, 12,207-10. 

, , unsatisfactory administration of (Ueddi) 12,729-32, 

13,082-3, 

1 should he trnnsferied to a Minister (Ueddi) 13,080-1. 

. may bo Risen nB seeds and manures (N a rasrmh araj u) (670). 

, adequate use not being made of (Narasimharaiu) 15,418-9, 

• 16,457-8, 15,603. 

, corruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 26 per cent.; 

advances should bo paid direct by Revenue Officers to bor- 
rowers (Subbarayan) (639). 

— , an instnneo of loakago (Svbharayan) 14,882-4. 

(Aha fee under CO-OPERATION.) 

Unification of crodit agencies required (It. Mudaliar) (699). 

■Usurious T/onns Act lias not been applied (Ueddi) 13,088-9. 

Well-sinking (Subbarayan) (639). 

FORESTS. (Sec Tl REMAN.) 

Deteriorating from excessive graying (It. Mvdaliar) (70 0). 

Denudation of deforested nrens not very important (Anstcad) 9579-84. 

— , of lulls, causes silling of irrigation tanks (Leach) (690). 

Erosion shonld ho prevented by re-afforestation (S. Mvdaliar) (429). 
Rxccssivo grazing not injuring forests ( S . Mvdaliar) (129). 

Firewood, supply of, should be increased by growing trees on Government 
lands ( S . Mvdaliar) (429), (It. Mvdaliar) 17,065-72, (Leach) (590). 
Fodder famine reserves, should be used for (Instead) 9951-61, 10403-13. 
Madras City, neighbouring forests should bo rcseivcd for grazing dry cows 
(4flsfcotI) (61). 

Panchnjats, should control forests, but aro weak (An dead) (52), 10,086. 

have done a small amount of afforestation (Tjcaeh) (590), 

(MacMiahacl) 11,981-3. 

, progress of (MacMichacl) (30S). 

, should control gr.izing (Jl. Mvdaliai) (700), 16,811-4, 16,948-51, 

17,050-4, 17,069-70. 

Pioximity to forest nrens not annoying to cultivators (Anstcad) 10,407-8. 
Re-afforestation of lull sides too o.\ponsive (Leach) (590). 

Touch adequate between Forest and Agricultural Departments, desirable 
to attach forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Depaitment 
(Instead) 9S17-60. 

HOLDINGS. 

Arbitration necessary (Subbarayan) (640), 16,061-6. 

Arorago size about 6 acres (Anstcad) 10,063, 10.141-5, 10,485-0. 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acres (It. Mvdaliar) 17,015-22. 

Colonies of depressed clnsscs, wells sunk by Government (Leach) (639). 
15,674-7. 

Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (Leach) (588), 15,693-7. 

, administrative means should bo tried before legislation 

which might not bo enduring (Leach) (6S8), 15,652-6. 

, should not bo encouraged by tomporngy exemption from 

land revenue (Leach) 13,672-3. 

compulsory, not advisable ( Anslcud) 10,486-8. 

— , neccssaiy spirit has not been produced by co-operntive 

societies (Sutherland) 13,648. 

, co-opeintivo soeioties for, no domand for ( Mood and 

Mvdaliyar) (616), (629), 15.944-50, 16,084-6, 16,134-7. 
, propaganda (flood and Mudatiyar) 16,323-8. 
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HOLDINGS — contd. 

Consolidation, survey (Hood and Mudaliyar) 10,398-9. _ 

, Legislation altering la.iv of succession 

( Eamdas and Sivaswamt) (679). 

Depressed classes, assignment of lnnds to ( Sutherland ) 13,570-7. 
Economic area for paddy, 5 to 10 neres (Kollengode) 10,930-7. 

Enquiry as to, very little ( MacMichael ) 12,264-9. _ _ 

Fragmentation and sub-division, Co-oporative societies ( MacMichael ) 

(266). 

, economic holding difficult to deter- 
mine ( MacMichael ) (264-6), 12,009-14. 

, expci iment m Tricinnopoly (Mac- 

Michacl) (266). 

Government actively assists sub- 
division ( MacMichael ) (264), 

12,118-9. 

inevitable owing to ti edition (Mac- 

Mtchael) (264), 11,835-9. 

not a burning question (MacMichael) 

12,195-7. 

, Keatinge’s Bill ( MacMichael ) (265-6). 

Revenue difficulties ( MacMichael ) 

11.831- 4. 

, population, increase m ( MacMichael ) 

(2041. 

, Punjab experiment ( MacMichael ) (266) 

, would simplify Revenue ( MacMichael ) 

11.831- 2. 

Resolution of Legislative Council m 

19 17 ( MacMichael ) (265). 

, statistics of, unreliable ( MacMichael ) 

(264), none ns to ( Iteddi ) 13,116-7. 

, fragmentation increasing (Kollengode) 

10,940, disadvantage of not so bad 
ns it is behoved to be ( Kcddi ) 12,747. 

, Malabar (KoUengndc) 10,938-9. 

, sub-division should be prevented by 

legislation (Kollengode) (189-190). 

, appointment of common manager 

(Kollengode) 10,923-8. 

, legislation would be popular (Kollen- 

gode) 11,023. 

, population, effect of (Iteddi) 12,740-9. 

> d ue partly to desire of ryot to have 

plots growing diftoient crops 
(Leach) (588), 15,730-43. 

, fniriy considerable (Leach) 15,646-61. 

Instance of successful consolidation at Tinnevelly (Leach) (588). 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division (Svhharayan) (540). 

— — — - — — ■ — — , dissatisfaction with 

joint family system in 
Mnlabar (Subbarayan) 
16,270-2. 

Kudivarnm and Molwnram rights (Sufheiland) 13,437. 

— — , no incentive to improve land (Suther- 

_ ,, , . land) 13,448. 

Iiandlcss men being settled on holdings of 4 neres, cconomio position of 
(. Faddtson ) 12,628-41. 

Legislation, necessary to prevent sub-division (Subbarayan) (539). 
, compulsion necessary (Svbbaiayan) 15,085-7. 

— , may bo possible to provide for exchange and compensation to 

consolidate holdings ( Narasrmharajv) (570), 15,445-6. 

— , to prevent fi agmentation impracticable (S. Mudaliar) (426). 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 

improvements (Siibbarayan) (540). 

, analogous to Settled Land Act in England (Subbaiayan) 14,898. 
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HOLDINGS — contd. 

Non-culturablo, freo (ilacMicliaet) ] 2,325-9. 

Pottos, figures ns to (Macdlichacl) (301). 

Permanent occupancy, landlord’s method of preventing tenant obtaining 
( Sutherland ) 13,672-5 
Plough nron (Ansi cad) 10.130. 

Pioportion of cultivating landowners docrensing uhilo proportion of culti- 
vating tenants increasing 12,034-7, (Narasim haraju) 16,459-67. 
Registry, correct, kept by Ooiornment to collect land Revenue and check 
dishonesty, therefore, sub-division is registered (Leach) (68S). 

Size of holdings, ( Narasimharaju ) 15,330-2, (Leach) 15,591-2, 15,049-51. 

, poverty 15,000-8, (If. Mudahar) (700), 10,952-3. 

Statistics, (MacMichact) 12,132-44. 

, not collected (Anstcad) 9581-6. 

Sub-division, unaioidnblo owing to law 
(570). 

, consolidation on co-operatho 

hamjv) 15,320-S. 

, disadvantages of fragmentation very important (Naiasim- 

haraju) 15,318-25. 

, not tiie main cause of indebtedness (Leach) 15,744-7. 

Snb-tcnurcs, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (Kollcnqodc) (190), 
10,972-3. 10,997-11,007, 11,016-22. 

Tenancy cultivation, an obstnelo (Anstcad) 10,146-8. 

Tenure, Inndloid’s share (S. Mvdaliar) 13,889-928. 

Uncultirnted land allotted to depressed class labourers (Paddison) 
12,349-71. 12,455-8, 12.4033, 12,071-8. 

Unit of cultivation^ a yoke or oven (/instead) 10,141-5. 

Znmindnn, proportion of (Itachlichnel) 12,309-11. 


of inhoritancc (Narasimharaju) 
lines ineffective (Narasim- 


HOOD, H. M., I.C.S., Registrar of Co-opcrativo Societies, Madras, and 
MUDALIYAR, M.R.RY. RAO SAHIB 1C. DEIVASIKHAMANI. 
AontcuLTUiui, lsDEBTr.nsi.3s : 

Alienation, limitation of powors of, not desirable, except to protect 
co-op era ti vo societies (007, 626). 

Cause-, of borrowing marriage, illness, improvidence, litigation, 
vicissitudes of seasons and ignorance (606). 

— , not ranch spending on ceremonies (025). 

Extent of indebtedness must ho investigated 15,891-906. 

— , re - settlement roports 

16,016-7, 16,149, lG,S92-3. 

Interest, of moneylenders, not necessarily high (606). 

, sometimes exorbitant (625). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (COG). 

, in co-oporativo societies 15,819-25, 16,102-3 

Aoiuccltchui, Industries: 

Agriculture os on industry subsidiary to weaving (607). 
Blanket-wearing iu tlio Coded Dibtucts (607). 

Carting (607). 

Coolio work (607). 

Unemployed period of tho year varies (607). 

Aorioui-tural Labour : 

Machinery, labour-saving, will cause unemployment (617). 

, introduction of, undesirablo (029). 

, distinguished from labour - improving 

machinery 16,137-48. 

Co-operation : 

Agiicultuial Dopnrtmont helping Co-operative Department 16,308-17, 
16,357-71, 16,400-5, 16,423-4. 

Banks, in all Districts except Nilgiris and Ramnad 16,210-1. 

, of mixed type, balance shoots 16,425-45. 
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HOOD, H. M., I.C.S., and MUDAL1YAR, D. — conid. 

Co-operation — contd. 

Building sooieties in urban nioas 15,227-82. . , 

Business capacity required in management of societies (007). 

Cnttlebi ceding societies, none (518, G30). 

Cattle insurance societies (518, 530). 

Clearance of silt sooieties (616). 

- - — cannot take action against unwilling persons 

(029). 

Common Good Fund, contributions to by societies 16,408-9. 

Confoience lcproscntmg nil Provinces would bo helpful 16,484-9. 
Consolidation of holdings, societies, no demand for (615), (629), 15,944-60, 
15,084-5, 15,134-7. 

Credit societies, overdues arc mounting (508-9), 15,891-905, 16,298-300. 
Crop loan societies (020-3), Lalgudi Crop Society (020), 16,098-101. 

— . — , Orflmnad Crop Loan Union 16,066-8, 16,121-30. 

— — — , payment of kist 16,347-9. 

Demonstration and propaganda, Agricultural Department might make 
fuller use of co-opointive oiganisation for 15,780-4, 16,308-17. 
Educntiou, elemental y, should includo instruction in principles and 
methods of co-opoi ation (608), 15,862-72, 16,161-0. 

Expansion, more rapid, demanded by financing banks 16,114-21. 
Extent to which tbo people nro in touch with co-operative movement 
16,080-3. 

FenCcn, otc. (for) construction of, societies (616). 

Food and necessaries, loans for 16,295-7. 

Funds of Central and Provincial Banks, lyiti^idlo^ 16,086-97, 16,109-13, 

, only avnilnblo for short-torm 

loans 16,331-51. 

Qodouns built with money lent by Government 16,131-3 
Impciml Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 15,951-2, 16,321-4. 

Jutciest, into of, co-operativo societies 9 per cent., sowkar 12 per cent. 
16,830-2, 16,301-3, 16,318-20. 

1 hoi rowing 16,310-6. 

1 competition with sowkar 16,410-5. 

JoiuWurmhig sooieties (617-8, 629). 

Labotu societies, activities of (018 to 620), (630). 

Labour societies, opposition from vested interests and mismanagement, 
(018, 030). 

Laud moitgogo hanks, issuing negotiable debentures (609), 15,785-815, 

13,988-93, 16,013-4, 10,101-8, 16,149-60. 

pcuod of loan, rate of interest 16.372-91, 

. 16,410-8. 

, management and supervision of, rate of interest 

10,447-83. 

Legislation to compel minority to co-opcratc in joint schemes inndvisablo 

Liquidation of old debts 10,350-3, 10,419-22. 

Long-teim funds necessary (607, 009). 

— , relative importance of ns compared with short-torm 

loans 10,024-48. 

, liquidation of old dobts 16,350-3 

Losses and defalcations 10,231-51, 16,253-70. 

Machinery, societies for co-operatiro use of (016-7, 629). 

Management, personnel 16,05S-62. 

Manufacture and sale societies, 'ample room for development (614-6) 
Marketing, haiely in its initial stages (624). 

Membership, character of 16,193-6. 

— depressed classes 10,278-91. 

— t percentage of population 16,336-9. 

— , figures (072). 

Non-credit societies, require investigation and experiment, managerial 
ability and capital (607-8, 026). 

( process not sufficient (620-7), 36,003-0. 
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HOOD, H. M., I.C.S., and MUDALIYAR, D contd. 

Co-operation — con td. 

Objects of societies in tlie main not yet achieved (624). 

Organisation of co-oporntive movement 15,963-8, 10,017-23, 16,183-9. 
Organisation of finnnce 15,973-96, 

Procedmo in applying for loan 16,049. 

, delny 16,050-3, 16,057, 16,190-2, 

16,304-7. 

, urgent applications 16,406-7. 

Piogress satisfactory (626). 

, varying 10,271-7. 

Purchase and Snle Societies : for agricultural implements, manure, seed, 

cattle food, etc., difficult to obtain 
managerial ability (609-10). 

1 extent of, figures (610), (628), 15,916-31. 

, Sluyali Agricultural and Industrial Society 

16,069-79. 

1 f or domestic requirements in villages, 

neither desirable nor economically pos- 
sible (609). 

, have failed (628), 15,907-15, 16,226. 

, for sale of produce or stock (611). 

1 difficulties of (612). 

— , Ornthnnnd North, in (613). 

, fot motion of salo socioties moro difficult 

than purchase societies (628-9), 15,932-43. 

, godown societies 16,214-7. 

, societies financing sales, none 16,218-25. 

Re-lending by members 15,841-2. 

Repayment, elasticity in legnrd to 15,833-9. 

. , danger of facile credit 15,840, 16,165-72. 

Security for loans 16,104-5. 

Short-term loans, should bo fostered for cultivation charges, pnjment 
of rent and kists, holding up crops for favourable 
market (607). 

, degree of success with legard to problem of 16,024-48. 

Size of loans 16,354-6. 

Staff, qualifications of 16,173-82. 

, number of 16,202-5. 

Supervision (626), 15,826-9, 15,843-61. 

Government supervision proportionately decreasing 

16,873-80, 15,953-9. 

, audit 15,969-72, 15,996-16,012, 16,253-70. 

, strengthening of audit staff 16,292-4. 

Taccavi, not necessary uhoro funds can be supplied by co-operative 
societies (606), (625). 

, might bo distributed through co-operative societies in selected 

districts (6251, 16,054-0. 

, should not be confined to oo-oporntivo agencies 15,816-8. 

, corrupt practices of subordinate officials 15,960-2, 16,301. 

Thrift, encouragement of 16,197-201. 

Well-sinking societies (616). 

Workers, lionoiary 15,881-90, 16,202-9. 

Dumovstiution and Propaganda : 

Co-operative sociotios, should be done through (605). 

, fuller use should ho made of 15,780-4. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should he stressed (605). 
■Education : 

Elementary, should includo mstiuction in principles and methods of 
co-oporntion (G03), 15,862-72, 16,101-6. 

Finance : 

Co-operative ciedit societies should exist in every village for providing 
6hort-toim loans (605 and 625). 

Crop loan system should be developed (605-6). 
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HOOD, H. M., and MUDALIYAR, D — contd. 

Finance — contd. 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 16,951-2. 

Interest rates of raonoylendcis not necessarily lngh (606). 

— — , sometimes exorbitant (025). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (606). 

, in co-oporativo societies 13 ,*1 9-25, 10,102-3. 

Land mortgago banks to supply long torm cicdit (605-6), 15,785-816. 
Long term credit, should bo supplied through land mortgago banks 
(606). 

— — , issuo of debentures by central banks (625). 

Taccavi (see under Co-orrrtATio>,). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation of holdings, co-operntivo societies for, no demand for 

(616), (629), 15,944-50, 16,084-5, 16,134-7. 

, propaganda 16,825-9. 

, survey 16,398-9. 

HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H. G., C.I.E., I.M.S., Surgeon General 
with the Government of Madras. 

Education : 

Medical, of the people, necessary (735), through subsidised medical 
practitioners. 

— , inability of school teachers to impart 17,147-56. 

, in Madras Medical College 17,278-9. 

Feutilisehs : 

Night soil 17,143-6. 

Welfare or Ruiul Population. 

Education, medical, of the people necessary (735), through medical 

practitioners and schools 17,147-56. 
, model villages 17,194-7. 

— , in Madras Mcdicni College 17,278-9. 

Hospitals, need for greater accommodation (747). 

Indian Rcsenrcli Fund Association 17,198-209. 

Medical practitioncis, extent of subsidy of 17,230-5, 17,239-42. 

Nurses, insufficient number of 17,243-6. 

Nutrition: Bhutias, diet and work of (732-3), 17,252-3, 17,258-62. 

, co-ordination of Col. McCarrison’s work at Coonoor, 

Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore nud Animal 
Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 17,111-87. 

, diets: of agricultural workers on East Coast where 

beriberi is common (732). 

, a starvation diet 17,2G3-7, 17,273. 

, of lull tribes of Bengal (732-8), 17,252-3. 

, of Indian troops (723), 17,252-3, 17,280. 

, education, dietary 17,182-5. 

, export of food grains 17,138-40. 

, famine followed by disease (734). 

, ignorance the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty 

(734). 

, McCarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance, should 

bo made Director of Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
17,107-37. 

, MoCay, Col., work of on nutritivo vnluo of grains (731). 

, milk 17,176-8. 

, Palal Village, dietary of cultivator in 17,268-72. 

, phjsieal deterioration, duo to under-feeding, examples of 

(733-4), 17,141-2. 

, . average labouror usually below par and has no reserve 

17,186-7, 17,219-23. 

\xvvii 
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HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H. G — roiifd. 

Wi'hVAint or Ruiivl Population — contd. 

Nutrition, protein deficiency . responsible for lack of resistance to 
infection and physical deterioration (735). 

, psychological effect of malnutrition (734). 

, pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich in protein, in- 
sufficient m quantity (735), 17,224-6. 

, research, lines ol (734-5), 17,214-8. 

, All-Indin or Provincial P 17,254-7. 

, nee: when consumed tn largo quantities 60 per cent, of 

protoid value absorbed (732), (735), 17,175. 

, people wasto money on too much rice 17,178, 

17,188-93. 

, sugar 17,236-8. 

, vitamins, am estimation ns to, of incalculable importance 

(731-2) 

— — ; , great shortage of 17,179-81. 

, yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency (731), 

17,224-9, 17,247-51. 

"Watoi supply, bad, cause of disease: 17,157-74, 17,274-7, 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Bullocks, poor quality of, prevents adoption of improved implements 
(If. Mudaliar) (703). 

Consolidation of holdings necessary to ennblo oultivntors to uso improved 
implements (Subbarayan) (541). 

Co-oporntivo societies should undertake distribution (Amt cad) (48). 
Demonstration necessary (S. Mudaliar ) (4271. 

Factors limiting uso of, prieo nnd cattlo (Anstcad) (48). 

Tmproromcnt of existing nmelimer; proforablo to introduction of new 
machinery ( Anstcad ) ,48), 9052-61. 

Industrial Engineer investigates ( [Basl-tf-Lalt and Pinto ) 11,180-4. 
Long-term loans at low rates of interest should be given by Government 
(It. Mudaliar) (703-4). 

Manufacturers, small (/Instead) 10,684. 

— , indigenous, none (liad-ul-Lah and Pinto ) 14,185-6. 

Needs, improved ploughs, harvesters, sugaronne crushers (I?. Muilaliar) 
(703). 

None hnvo bcon designed superior to indigenous tools (If. Mudaliar) (698), 
10,847-58. 

Ploughs, improved, 6,000 in usc r mass production (Anstcad) 10,13G-9. 
Prices: must bo reasonable (Kollmgodc) (190), 

, must bo lowered (Subbarai/an) (541). 

, Government should supply at moderate prices (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

Progress in, fairly good (Amt end) (48). 

Propaganda necessary (Paid) (227). 

Research engineer required (/Instead) (48), 10,083. 

Subsidies should be given to Indian manufacturers to mako agricultural 
implements (It. Mudaliai) (703), 10,801-6. 

IRRIGATION (see MULLINGS). 

Administration (MacAIithaeV) 11,875-91, 12,303-7. 

Agncultuial Department, Jins no touch with Irrigation Department 

(Anstcad) 9538-48. 

, disagree ns to -water-requirements of sugarcane 

9500-73. 

Bellary, ample scope for now schemes (If. Mudaliai) (700). 

Bliovnni, Upper, Dry Project, instmetions of Board of Revenno 
(MacMichad) (305-7). 

Canal water, there should he co-operation botwcon Agricultural and Irri- 
gation Departments ns to supply of (Svbbaiavan) (540). 

Cnuvory-Mottur Project, Salem should bo included in (Subbaraya n) (640), 
15,127-37, (Katammharaju) 15,572-84. 

Coded Districts new schemes needed, in (If. Mudaliar) (700). 
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IRRIGATION — eonld. 

Concessions in respect of fodder and greon manure crops (MacMichacl) 
11,87 4. 

Co-oporativo labour unions, irrigation contract works should bo handod 
over to (Iiamdas and Stvasvami) (077). 

Crop insuianoo. pnvato enterprise will not undertake (Iiamdas and Sivas- 
wami) (677). 

Crops, first nnd second (Jicddi) 12,883-0. 

Delay in repair of works (It am das and Sivaswamt) (077). 

Demand for laud, effect on (MacMitkacl) 12,323-0. 

Depressed classes do not complain about (Sutherland) 13,513. 
Experimental borings nccessnri (Paul) (226). 

Famine protection, standard of (Paul) (225), (/Instead) 10,352-7. 10,364-6. 

, losses from, gronter than costs of irrigation schemes (B. Mnda- 

liar) (701), 16,787-02. 

Financo, the first obstacle to extension of (Itcddi) (347), 12,806-84. 

Godavari District, olio of the best systems in India, but should ho extended 
(Itcddi) (317), 12,956-61. 

Hydro-electric schemes (And cad) 10,366-71, 11,834-7. 11,954-6. 

Interest of 10 per cent, is being realised on 830 lakhs (Itcddi) (348), 
13,047-61. 

Kiari system suggested (MacMichacl^ (269). 

Kistiin reservoir project, considered remunerative (ltrddi) (347). 
Legislation: proposed (MacMichacl) 11,840-53. 

, required for compulsion of minorities and exclu- 
sion of irrigation matters from Civil Courts 
(Leach) (589). 15,696-701. 

Lift irrigation, bullock power, should be dovoloped (Svbbarayan) (636), 
14,360-70. 

, improved methods (Subbarayan) 15,267-9. 

Madura, schemes for (S. Mudaliar) (426), cost 30 croios, irrigating 2 million 
acies 13,690-9. 

— financo of (S. Mudaliai) 13,784-809. 

Malabar (Kollcngodc) (190). 

■Mottur project to cost 6 croTea and irrigate 3 lnl:hs of nores ( Itcddi ) (347), 
a productive schomo 12,860-77. 

Minor works, require moio attention (And end) (41). 9553-9, 9664-6. 

, co-operntiio societies (/I nstrad) 10,489-91. 

, should be encouraged (Kollengodc) (190). 

, Government should eompcl ryots to carry out (S. Mudaliar) 

(4 26-7). 

Nandnlnr, defective drainage, urgoncy of (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

Obstacles, in Bollnry, want of understanding and imagination of Govern- 
ment (It. Mmlalim) (701). 16,793-801, 37,053-64. 

Pnnchnynta (MacMichacl) (269^12,127-31, 

, under Irrigation Bill (Bandaji nnd Stvaswami) (677). 

, minor iirigntion works should bo handed over to (Iiamdas and 


Siranrami) (680). 

Perennial rivors (dnafead) 10,058-9. 

Piccotali (Kurasimhaiajv) 15,378-84. 

Prodtietivo works, policy as to, wrong (Itcddi) (348). 12,916-25. 

, increased general revenue caused by should bo tnken into 

consideration (Jtcddi) 13,109-16. 

Proportion of irrigated nnd unirrigatod (MacMichacl) 12,258-63, (312). 
Protective and productive schomcs (MacMichacl) 11,840-60, 12,312-24, 
(Ileddi) (318). 

■n.. i . ' i.i. Jt • • i « . * svji » 


rtu rovomio caused ny siiouia do tnKcn into 
n (Itcddi) 13,109-16. 
rigated ( MacMichacl ) 12.258-63, (312). 
ernes (MacMichacl) 11,840-60, 12,312-24, 


Salem, a dry area, sinking wntor tnblo, wells sunk at expense of cultivator 
(Subbarayan) 14,945-9. 

, two crops wcll-irrigatod (Subbarayan) 14,950-1. 

, necessity for irrigation in (Paul) (225*6), 11,414-6, 11,628-30. 

Schemes (/Instead) 9537. 

, extent of (MacMichacl) (260-7), 11,906-14. 
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IRRIGATION— conld. 

Schemes, minor (MacMtchacl) (203). 

, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, ron-e- 

qnent Inglier a** esurient (Leach) (6S9). 

, now, necessary in Vi/ngnpntsm, legislation required (Warns im» 

hamju) (670), 

, himleml 1>> u>st«d rights of raniinrlnrs (Xawfitnharaju) 10,029. 

15,313*53, 10,:i0f»-72, 16.JW-S, 15 197-49. 

Surioy of subterranonn souiecs of wntcr (ilacMichacl) 12,0-17-00. 

Tnccnvi loans for deepening wells (MncMxhml) 11,808-7. 

■ — , hi <lry mras 11,807-72. 

Tanl.s, maintenance of (MucMichact) 12.278-8.1, 

, and ponds, no que.fioit of evtendimj but should bo improved 

(Itcddi) (317) 

Touch between hrig.it ion mid Agrieultnrnl Departments (MaeMicharl) 
11. *'73-01, 12,051-0, 12,270-3. 

Ttingnbadra piojert, to command 35 lot.bs of litres of fnmino tonntry 
(Iteihh) (3171. 

, should not hi delayed (II. Mttdaltat) (700-1). 

Value of land affected by ( 1 infeed) 10.5 53-7. 

Volumetric charge, ideal but diflienlt (.Indratf) 0874-0. 

, co-operation needed f.lfnr.lftrjuirl) (203-9), 12.018-21. 

Waste of water, due to nnmnwrv of land (if. Mittlalutr) (701). 

— , of e.innl water (3t<x3hehn<l) (2CU). 

— — — ... — , should Mtinsiff lie respon tblof 12,072-3, 12,270-3. 

— — , by evaporation or ah orptinn In roil (Head i) (319). 

Water diunei (.Uor.fiu/mtl) (2GS), 11,888, 11,928-31. 

Water rate- and laud rev einie, enhnm cniont of land revenue in view 
of irrigation (MatMxhnrl) 11,932-49, 12,001-2, 12,109-207, 11,932-80, 
11,039-91, 12,016-30, 12,171-91, (S. Mvdaltar) 13,776-83, 13,878-SI, 
(A’libbuiayiit) 15,191-212, 15,253 9. 

Water requirement i of crops (An-trad) 10,618-61. 

Wells: (Sec under BAZL-UL-L.AH ond PINTO) (Atufcod) 10,613-25. 

, Watcrlifts, Ac., handed over to Industrial Department (.Instead) 

10,(» a -100, 10,870-82. 

, Stnte should undertake sinking (Leach) (6S9), IS, 598-9, 15.615-0, 

15.657-01. 

, OfaeMicl.aif) (288), 11.915-31. 

— - — , land reiemie assessment not imrcosrd hNwine of Milking of wells 
(M.icMtehorl) 12,199-297. 

— ■, cost and effectiveness of (MacMichncT) 12,211-6. 

, water should be supplied at cost in rejected villages (if. STvdnliar) 

(701). 

, loans should be Risen l>v Government (f>. Ahtdnlwr) (127). 

, not Fuflicient GVnnirimf urujti) 15,420-2. 

, economic value of ( l’av *) 11 ,019-26, 11,611-2. 

, sinking of: Got eminent should do boring ire« of cost (Hamden 

and Nirimrami) (077). 

— , roc u ties for * inking wells should he formed (Hamden and 

•Strasiruml) (677), 

, Industries Department lias undertaken boring and assisting 

ryots (lleddi) (317). 

, largo scope for extension of (Hcddt) (317). 

, system necessary for deepening (Sublaravan) (510). 

. in tomo places impossible to die (Subbarayan) 14,064-6, 

1 increase dcmrnhlo (Suhhamutin) 13.073. 

, under I'Mnies I,nnd Act rent can bo raised after sinking of wells 

(St ibharnyan) 15,271-7, 

, in Chingloput (Sutherland) 13.G7P-83. 

KEITH, J. W., and WOOD, C. £., reprcsentutircs of Messrs. Parry A Co., 

Madras. 


Aonicumurju, Ivnusmirs: 

Government, should not take any steps to establish industries mb* 
stdiary to agricullmo (703). 

— — , should not intcrfeic with private entu prise 17,168-79. 

Poultry farming and luniks i gardening (701). 
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KEITH, J., and WOOD, C. E. — could. 

DfMONBT RATION AND PROl'AGANDA : 

Artificial fortilisois, use of (761). 

, should ho on ryot’s own land 17,413-7. 

Education : 

College for training sons ol mirasdnrb in agriculture would bo of great 
vnluo (701). 

PmaiLisnns : 

Adulteration, not of great importance, usually duo not to fraud but 
to defective niothods ot manufacture (761),* 17,418-23, 17,490. 
Artificial fertilise]*, application ol, pi ofi table on normal soils (761), 
17,403-7. 

Co-operative societies should finance purchase ot fortilisois from private 
manufacture! s (762), 17,428-30, 17,454-8. 

Demand, nature of 17,489-506. 

Demonstration and nchortisement of, necessary (701). 

, should iio on ryot’s own lnnd 

17,413-7. 

Distribution through series of local dopots fed from central factory 
(762). 

European demand for artificial fortilisois greater than Indian 17,459-60. 
Export of bones and poouac should not bo prohibited until thoro is 
nn indication that the bones will all be consumed ill India, such 
prohibition would not lower prices to agriculturists, except perhaps 
temporarily 17,436-50, (709-70). 

Free distribution by piivaic firms of fertilisers for experimental 
put poses (761). 

Inspection liable to hamper fertiliser industry (761). 

Method of manufacturer 17,451-3, 17.401-2, 17,482-6. 

Organic manure nlso necessary (765). 

Records of experiments done by Agricultural Dcpnitmont not 
accessible (763). 

Remission of lnnd tax, should bo lnrgor, in ease of fniluro of crops, 
to cultivators using manures, selected scods or improved implements 
(762). 

Research : by Agi iculturnl Department, by Messrs. Parry on behalf 
of Potash Supply Company of London (763). 

Sales of, increasing (762-8), 17,431-3. 

Shows should lie utilised tor propaganda (762), 

Transport and storage 17,424-7. 

- — , railway freights a big factor 37,491-6. 

KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E., Malabar. 

Administration: 

Agricultural Scrvico insufficient (189), 

Railways unsatisfactory (1S9). 

Ronds, villago, insufficient and ill maintained (1S9). 

Veterinary service insufficient (189). 

AoiUCDDTURAI, lNDBUTjaiNESB : 

Causes of (189). 

Interest, loans should ho piovided nl low rates (189). 

, Legislation with regard to insolvency inadvisable (189). 

Mortgages, non-torminnble, should bo prohibited (189). 

AfilUGOI.TURAT, iNDUsrmuo : 

Agricultural produce, preparation of for consumption (190). 

Industrial concerns in rural nrens (190). 

Mniltollng, lack of facilities (100). 

None at present 10,909-71. 

Animat. Husbandry: 

Cattle-breeding 10,937-06. 
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KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.l.E. — contd. 

Attracting Capital: 

Sub-tonures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-3, 
11,018-22. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies 10,921-2. 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Mahali disease, spraying effective (190). 

New crops, scope for (190), 10,985-0. 

Seed selection and distribution (100), 10,966-8. 

Wild animals, firearms (190). 

Cultivation • 

Meston plough (190) 

Paddy, economic aTca 10,936-7. 

, transplantation 10,955-7. _ 

Potation not practised systematically 11,013-7. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Demonstrators, lack of 10,942-6. 

Education : 

Adult education by night schools (189). 

Extension necessary (1138), 11,003-32. 

Finnnco from land rerenuo (189). 

Panohayats should control rural schools (189) 

School farms necessary (188-190). 

Students nre agriculturists (188). 

Teachers should be agriculturists (188). 

Fertilisers : 

Coivdung, use of as fuel: cheap wood fuol (190) 

Green manure 10,941. 

Price should bo reduced (190). 

Propaganda necessary (190). 

Finance: * 

Co-operativo societies and banks necessary (189), 10,920-2, 10,974-8. 
Government lonnB should bo more easily available (189), 10,979-80, 
11,023-4. 

Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular 10,920. 

Interest, religious objections to 10,081-4. 

Holdings : 

Economic area for paddy, 5 to 10 acres 10,930-7. 

Fragmentation increasing 10,940. 

, Malabar 10,038-9. 

Sub-division, should be prevented by legislation (189-190). 

, appointment of common manager 10,923-8. 

— ‘ , legislation would bo popular 11,025. 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-3, 
10,997-11,007, 11,018-22. 

Implements : 

Prices must bo reasonable (190). 

Irrigation : 

Malabar (190). 

Minor projects should be encouraged (190). 

Research (188). ' 

Marketing : 

Lack^of facilities preventing development of agricultural industries. 
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KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E.-contd. 
Research : 


Importance of (188), 10,915-9. 

Indigenous theory should bo investigated (188). 
Irrigation (188). 

Soil (188). 


VETERINARY : 

Disponsnrics, oxpnnsion of, noeded (189-190) 
Inoculnlion, demand for, great 10,929-35, 


LEACH, A. G., I.C.S., Collector of North Arcot, Madias. 

Administration : 

Panchayuts, village, have mndo a good beginning 15,639-40. 

Revenue Department, duties of 15,748-51. 

training in agriculture of officers of not advisable 

15,752-GO. 

Ronds 15,078-83. 

, Taluk Hoard should assist panohaynts to control 15,683-7. 

Aamcui.TuitAi/ iNnr.nrrDNr.ss i 
Sub-division of holdings, not tho main cause of 16,744-7. 

Aonictn/nniAi, Industries : 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot 15,761-2. 

Animal Humundry : 

Castration, n good deni of, used to bo done by touring veterinary 
assistants (SU0). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (5S9). 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous piopngntion (689). 

.. . ... , panchayata might control (539), 15,688-92 

— , should bo gradually abolished (589-90). 

Draught animals, ryot does not npprecialo importance of improvement 
of 15,000. 

Panchaynt control of forest grazing grounds 15.003-4. 

Touring of votoriiiniy assistants lias boon nbolishod (590), 15,019-22. 

Attracting Capitals 

Capital, no lack of, for acquiring agricultural land, but not 60 for 
improvement; land regarded ns a safe but not paying investment 
(591), 13,002-6. 

Factois discouraging impmonicnt of land aro personal (691-2). 

Price of and profit from land 15,702-8. 

Cnopb ani> Crop Protection : 

Money and food crops 15,703-0. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PllOl’ACAN II \ : 

Demonstrators do not reach ordinary cultivators 15,612-4, 15,030-4. 
Literature issuod by Agricultural Dopnrtmoht 15,093-5. 

Education : 

Literacy the first objective (690-1), 15,005. 

Natuio study might bo of uso but is badly taught (591), 

Teaching of agriculture in Schools, not a practical method of improving 
agriculture (590). 

, average tenuhei hopeless os a teacher of ngtioulluio 15,600-8. 

Forests : 

Denudation of hills causes silting of irrigation tanks (590). 

Firewood should lie produced (5UD). > 

Panolinyats have dono a small amount of afToreslotion (590). 

Ro-nfroi citation of hill sides too expensive (590). 
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LEACH, A. G., I.C.S — contd. 

Holdings : 

Colonies of depiessod classes, wells sunk by Government (580), 16,074-7 
Consolidation, should bo initiated by Government (588), 15,593-7. 

, administrative means should bo tried before legislation 

Tillich might not bo enduring (588), 16,652-6. 

, instance of success nt Tmnovoiiy (688). 

, Bhould not bo encouraged by temporary exemption from 

land revenue 16,072-3. 

Fragmentation, duo partly to desire of ryot to have plots grouine 
different crops (588), 15,736-43. 

, fairly considorablo 15,046-51 

Registry, correct, kept by GoToinmcrnt to collect land Revenue and 
check dishonesty, therefore, sub-division is registered (688). 

Size of holdings 16,591-2, 15,040-51. 

, poverty of small holders 15,006-8. 

Sub-division not the main causo of indebtedness 15,744-7. 

IRRIGATION : 

Legislation required for compulsion of minonties and exclusion of 
irrigation matters from Civil Courts (689), 15,696-701. 

Schemos, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, 
consequent higher assessment (589). 

Wells, State should undertake sinking (589), 15,598-9, 15,615-9, 
15,657-61. 

Roads ( see Administration). 

Veterinary ; 

Touring veterinary assistants, used to do a good deal of castration, 
but havo been abolished (590), 15,619-22. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Complaints by ryots 15,678-81. 

Conditions of labouring class unsatisfactory 16,709; in zamindari os 
compared with ryotwari districts 15,635-8. 

Emigration 16,715-24. 

Employment, labourer sometimes a slave 16,710-4. 

Funds for rural improvement cannot be obtained by retrenchment of 
official salaries 16,725-9. 

Labour of villagers for improvement of village 16,066-71. 

Panclmynts, village, have made a good beginning 15,639-46. 

, are elected 16,730-5. 

Slight manifestation of desire for improvement 16,623-9. 

MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S., First Membor, Board of Revenue, Madras. 
Administration : 

Departments of Agriculture and Revenue 12,054-6, 12,225-8. 
Departments of Irrigation nnd Agriculture 11,875-91. 

Development Department 12,083-4. 

Irrigation, control of 12,303-7. 

Pnnchayats for forests 11,981-3. 

- — , progress of (308). 

, irrigation (269). 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prosperity of cultivators 
11,794-801. 

Remuneration of village staff by grant of land? 12,070-1. 

Roads, village 12,293-302. 

Agricultural Indebtedness ( see Finance). 

Co-operative movement -should teach thrift 11,826-30. 

Taccavi, popular amount of loans increasing (263), 11,802-11, 12,014-7. 
, rules as to 11,812-25. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S 

Agricultural JKDKiiTtnxnss — con i d. 

Tnccnvi, in dry mens 11,867-72. 

, in fmnine 11. 992-1 2, 002, 12,014-53. 

, rato of interest 12,241, 

, of moneylenders 12,2-12-6. 

, extent of indebtedness (300). 

— — — — • , extent of tsecavi (310-1). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Ryots, most, have subsidiary occupations (264), 12,120 3. 

Aontoui/rriiAr. Lauour: 

Emigration 11,896-005, 12,274-0, 12,333-46. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Fodder and green nianuio crops, concessions as to water charges 11,874. 

in Q 3 T 


Co-operation : 

Credit societies touch about 8 por cent, of rural population 12,165-8. 
Irrigation societies for paying on iota metric basis (269). 

Panchnynts for irrigation (209). 

Tacoavi, societies should not ndwinister 12,115-7. 

Tlirift, should tench 11,826-30, 11,892-3. 

Cultivation : 

Economic position, general 12,132-4. 

Improvements in, considerable, past and futnro 13,787-01, 12,090-4. 

•, cotton, considerable improvement in 11,790. 

, land 12,189-01. 

— , paddy, transplanting 11,790-1, 12,004. 

Intention 11,000-7. 

"Waste lands 12,031-0. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Consolidation of holdings 12,108. 

Demonstrators, agricultural, moie required 12,286-0. 

Jtovcnuo oflirinls cannot do propaganda woik 12,290-2. 

Tnccnvi loans for purchase of seed 12,330-2. 

Education : 

Agricullui nl training, of doubtful vnluo to Povcnuo officials 12-291-2. 
Fertilisers : 

Gtccn manure and fodder crops, concessions in water charges ns to 
11,874, 12,040-3. 

Finance: 

Research 11,704-801. 

Tnccnvi and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing (263). 

■, 1921-5 11,802-11. 

— , rules ns to 11,812-26, should not 

bo lelaxcd 12,159-70, 12,207-10. 

, in diy areas ll ,867-72, 11,902- 

12,002. 12,044-53. 

formalities 12,107-8. 

— , security 12,109-10. 

— -, pcicentnRo of applications 

refused 12,111-4. 

— , co-opomtion 12,115-7. 

, tcnantfe-at-will 12,142-6/ 

proportion of loam por culti- 

' vntod aero, 1 anna por annum 

12,147-58. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S — contd. 

Finance — contd. 

Taccavj and other Government loans, amount of loans compared with 

revenue 12,229-40. 

, iate of interest 12,241-0. 

— , for pui chase of seed 12,330-2. 

1 extent of indebtedness (309). 

■ — - • ■ , extent of taocavi (310-1). 

Forests : 

Panchayats 11,981-3. 

, pi ogress of (308). 

Holdings : 

Enquny as to, i ery little 12,204-9. 

Fragmentation and sub-division, Co-operative societies (266). 

, economic holding difficult to determine 

(2C4-5), 12,009-14. 

, experiment m Tricliinopoly (266). 

, Government actively assists sub- 

ilii ision (264), 12,118-9. 

, inevitable owing to tradition (264) 

11,835-9. 

, not a burning question 12,193-7. 

— - — , Kentingo’s Bill (265-0). 

, revenue difficulties 11,831-4. 

, population, increase in (264). 

— — — , Punjab experiment (266). 

, consolidation wonld simplify revenue 

11,831-2. 

, Resolution of Legislative Council in 

1917 (265). 

, statistics of, unreliable (264). 

Non-cultur.iblo, free 12,825-9. 

Pattns, figures ns to (301). 

Statistics 12,132-44. 

Znimndari, propoition of 12,309-11. 

Irrigation : 

Administration of 11,875-91, 12,303-7. 

Bhavani, Upper, Dry Project, instructions of Board of Revenue (303-7). 
Concessions in respect of fodder and green manure crops 11,874. 
Demand for land, effect on 12,325-9. 

Hydro-electric schemes 11,854-7, 11,954-6. 

ICiari system suggested (269). 

Legislation proposod 11,840-53. 

Panchnynts for (269), 12,127-31. 

Pioportion of irrigated and unirrigatcd 12,238-63, (312). 

Protective and productive schemes 11,840-60, 12,312-24. 

Protective schemes afford insurance against famine 11,861-5. 
Registration of agreements as to private works 12,072-82. 

Schemes, extent of (20C-7), 11,906-14. 

, minor (26S). 

Survey of subterranean sources of water 12,057-60. 

Tnccavi loans for deepening wells 11,806-7. 

, in dry areas 11,867-72. 

Tanks, maintenance of 12,278-84. 

Touch betweon Irrigation and Agricultural Departments 11875-91, 
12,034-C, 12,270-3. 

Volumetric chargo, co-operation needed (268-9), 12,018-24. 

■Waste of canal water (268). 

— , should Munsiff bo responsible? 12,072-3, 12,270-3. 

Water diviner (26S), 11,866, 11,928^1. 

"Whiter rates and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of' irrigation 11,932-49, 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,932-80, 11,989-91, 
12,016-30, 12,171-94. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S.— ronfd. 

Iiuito ation — con td. 

Wells (208), 11,91 5-31. 

. land revenue assessment not increased because of sinking of wolls 

12,109-207. 

, cost and effectiveness of 12,211-6. 

ilAiurrTiKO : 

Hoads, village, some in bad condition in wet season 12,293-302. 
HnsnAitcn : 

Agricultural Department, interest in by large landholders 12,035-9. 
Results, considerable 11,787-03. 

, effect upon Government levenuo 11,704-801. 

Son.s : 

Land lovcnuo assessment in relation to 12,095-105. 

Survey 12,100-1. 

Statistics : 

Agricultural stock, not very accurate (260). 

Cultivation nndcrop, arc satisfactory (269) 12,063. 

Economic Enquiry Committee (269). 

Economic position, gonoral 12,13241. 

Indebtedness 12,018-53. 

Paltns (304). 

Rail-borne inler-Provincial trndo 11,873. 

Reports of villages 12.0G3-9. 

Ryotwari, moro rolinbio than ns to znmindari tracts 11,981. 

WriJAUB: 

Agricultural problem, not exclusively an 12,213-24. 

Emigration 11.896-003, 12,274-0, 12,333-46. 

Standard of hio 11,803-5. 

— — , with reference to fragmentation 12,009-14. 

Survey, economic, ns to position of ryots 12,285-6. 

Thrift essential 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8. 

, examples of ostravnganco 12,247-57. 

1 is there a margin on Which to save 12,258-63. 


MANURE (see FERTILISERS.) 


MARKETING. 

Adulteration, vory common (Ant l cad) (52). 

, co-operntivc societies should soli standaid qualities (Aiulead) 

(63). 

Advances on vnluo of crop before harvesting ( Anstcad ) (57). 

Barter (Anstead) (57). 

Commission rales (Anstcad) (07) 0023. 

Communications unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,595-7. 

Co-oporativo credit would strengthen position of ryot; eo-oporntivo snlo 
society not likely to succeed at present ( Anstcad ) (56), hut in futuro 
dhouiu improve quality of exported goods by grading (58). 

Cotton, ryots at a disadvantage in selling (Anstcad) (55-0). 

Dnes (/instead) (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of improvement of (Anstcad) (56). 

Export, multiplicity of intermediaries (Anstcad) (CO). 

, fniror to cultivator than internal markot (/Instead) 9873-5. 

Facilities unsatisfactory (/Instruct) (55). 

, special officer should bo appointed (Anstcad) 

9S70-2. 

Groundnut largely oxportod (/Instead) (56), 

, decortication (Anstcad) 9897-990 1. 
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MARKETING— could. 


Information as to market prices ifcc. would bo of little value to cultivator! 

under present conditions ( /Instead] 
(58). 

, should bo made available to cultiva 

tors _ (If. Mudaliar) (706). 

■ , facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 

,, (Munio) 11.729-83. 

Iutci medial ics tiont cultivators unfairly (If. Mudaliar) (70S). 

Jaggery, quality of, must bo improved (If. Mudaliar ) (706). 

, importance of storage for price (Narasimharaju) 16,337-9. 

(Lack of facilities preventing development or agncultuial industries (Kollcn- 
godc) (190). 

Legislation needed for control of markets ( Anslead) (64). 

Licensing of nuddlomcn, public opinion not ripe for ( '/Instead ) 9893-4, 
9913-7. 

Middlemen and monoylonders largely control ( Anstcad ) (56 & 66), 9876-9. 

— , no free samples (Anstcad) 10,707. 

Milkmen’s co-opoiativo societies (/Instead) (51). 9760-76. 

Poultry (Sutherland) (402). 

Profits, division of ( Itao ) 9235-8. 

Railuajs, no complaint ( Anstcad) 9480-0. 

Hoads, unsatisfactory (Anstcad) 9490-9, 10,287-10,303. 

, Milage, somo in bad condition in yvet season ( MaeMxchacl ) 12,293- 


Silkworm cocoons (Itao) 9177-81. 

Bilk, artificial, competition of, with real silk (Itao) 9057-66, 9114-6. 
Shandies (Subbarayan) 15,036-42. 

Storage facilities for grain vory practical (Anstcad) 9918-22, 10,423. 
Sugarcane, bad conditions (Anstcad) (66), 0005-17. 

Tea (Munro) 11,748-60. 

Tirrupur Cotton Mniket, history of (Anstcad) (63) 9864-9. 

Transport system must be improved (Anstcad) (54-5). 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (Anstcad) (47). 
Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying need (Anstcad) (53) 
9895-6. 


MUDALIAR, M. R. Ry. A. Ranganatha, M.L.C., Madras. 

AmnNIBTJlATION- : 

Conferences of heads of dopartmonts should be held (699). 
Government of India, advantage to Provinces of additional scientific 
staff, doubtful (699), 10,876. 

Meteoiological Department renders no service to agriculturists (699), 
10,910-1. 

Posts and Telegraphs, Postal service too costly (699). 

— , telegraphic reports of agricultural prices should 

be given (699). 

, wireless should be used foi broadcasting agricul 

tur-al information (699). 

(Research staff should bo strengthened (099). 

(Ronds inadequate (699). 

, are deteriorating 16,770-8. 

, lack of funds, panchayats should control 16,976-81, 17,044-62. 

Transport charges should be reduced (699), 16,779-80, 17,024-9. 

-AonicuLTUitAi Indfutfdncss : 

Causes of, pui chase of land and livestock, mariiages, etc., trade and 
speculation, buildings, permanent improvements (699). 

Increasing 16,920-30. 

Legislation foi comploto liquidation of existing debts (700), 10,930-2. 

-— — — — , Government loans 16,982-17,014, 

17,101-2. 

(Remedies for (700). 

Rcpajment presented by, failure. of crops, high interest, insufficient 
income and lack of subsidiary industries (700). 
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MUDALIAR, R. — conld.' 

Aohtcuj.tuiui. J ki>rbtei>nk8 8 — contii. 

Bcsfci iction of crodit of cultivators inadvisable, but there should bo 
restriction on cultivators who mo borrowing from Government' (700), 
16,947. 

Sources of oredit, tarcavi, co-operative societies and monoylondorB 
(690). 


AOHtCU/.TTOAI, Indurtiues : 

Employment may bn_ supplied by Government and Local Boards on 
road and lank repnirs, Milage improvements, water supply, otc. (706). 

Govornmont should cncouiago industries connected with the prepara- 
tion of sugar, cotton seed used fot felt, nco straw for paper (706). 

Panchnyats should organise work liy villagers for village improvement 

Period of unemployment, 180 to 250 dnys a year (706). 

Hopemnlcing (706). 

"Water, lack of supply of, oliiof obstacle to (700). 

•AmarAt UufiMNimv : 

Artificial manuro, production of, might hoip ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (705)^ 16,942. 

Bollnry Distnct, Govornmont breeding station should bo established in 
(705). 

Dairying, milch buffalo should bo improved (705). 

, doubtful whether cow can take place of milch buffalo 16,810. 

Deterioration of cattle caused by pionnscuous breeding and insufficient 
pasture land (705). 

Fodder, times of shortage (705). 

, methods of improving supply of (705). 

ArriuoxiNO Capital: 

Agriculture does not pay (706), but rent-collecting pays 16,816-8. 

Land is n safo investment (706). 

Landownors not interested in cultivation and improvement of land 
(707). 

Nou-eultivating landownera and tenants increasing (707), 17,087-100. 

Settlement Departs in Bollary District misleading os to profitableness 
of ngric.ulturo (707). 

•Co-operation : 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should bo undertaken 
(699). 

Movement requites overhauling 16,781-3, 16,912-0, 

.Chops and Crop Photectjon ; 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain " Form Cotton ” in 
Bollnry District (703). 

Crops, important, jovvnii, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (702). 

Diseases, bollworin on cotton, enleans on jowari, atom borer on paddy, 
awniining caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on coroals (703). 

Fodder cions suitable for dry noils should bo introduced (702). 

Seod distribution should bo tlnough co-oporativo societies (699). 

Wild animals, fencing, barbed who, should be supplied by Government 
(703). 

, licences for firearms (703). 

, permission to hunt in reserves by bents (703). 

— , scrub jungle should bo removed (703) 

Cultivation : 

Following in diy lands should bo investigated (703). 

Ploughing, deep, should be dono at least once evoiy year (703). 

Power irmchinciy can bo popularised by removing import duty on agri- 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of korosine and potrol 
(703). 
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MUDALIAR, R contd. 

Cultivation — conid. 

notation on wet lnnds should bo investigated (703). 

Yield pci acre stntod to be consistently declining (707), 18,819-23 
17,035-43. ' 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Cinema should be used (899). 

Demonstration fields should lie leased by Government (098), 16,883-72. 
Domonstraters, moie required (898), 18,898-909. 

Instalment system for solo of implements (899). 

Lectures for farmers (699), 16,873-5. 

Loans should be mnde to cultivators adopting improvomonts (698). 
Poddy, economic transplantation adopted (098). 

Pamphlets not of much use on mg to illiteracy 18,871-2. 

Ploughs, iron, nnd cotton seed, greater uso of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (699). 

Seed, distribution of bolter cotton seed lios improved yield (698). 

, should bo sold on credit (699). 

Villages, should bo selected for demonstrations (698). 

Education : 

Work in the fields, school children needed for (706). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration of, may bo prevented by cheap facilities for annfysis (702), 
16,802-3. 

Com dung, uso of ns fuel, should be prevented by cheap supply of other 
fuels (702). 

Export of fish guano and bones should bo prohibited (702). 

Natural manures, groator uso should be made of (702). 

Non fertilisers, enmples should bo supplied free (702). 

Oilcake, oil piessing should be done in India (702). 

, by Government support 

16,965-8. 

Organic manures necessary (702). 

Ilcsiduni effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should bo investigated 
(702), 16,933-9. 

Sulphate ot ammonia, residual effect of (702), 10,933-9. 

Finance: 

Capital available 16,965-74. 

Co-operative credit societies, more required (699). 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should bo undertaken 
(699). 

Loans should be inndo to cultivators nt onsy rates of interest (700), 
16,784-6. 

Long-term credit for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 
(099). 

Unification of ciedit agencies required (099). 

Forests . 

Deteriorating from excessive grazing (700). 

Firewood, production of 17,065-72. 

Panchnyats should control grazing (706), 16,811-4, 16,948-61, 17,030-4, 
17,069-79. 

Holdinos : 

Bullocks, pnir, can work 16 acres 17,015-22. 

Sire of (706), 16,952-3. 

IMFLEMLNT8 : 

Bullocks, poor quality of, prevents adoption of improved implomonts 
(7u3) 

Long-term loans at low rates of interest should bo given by Govern- 
ment (703-4). 
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MUDALIAR, R.— contd. 

Implements — contd. 

Needs : improved ploughs, harvesters, sugarenue, crushers (703). 

Nono have boon designed superior to indigenous tools (008), 16.B47-68. 
Subsidies should bo given to Indian manufacturers (703), 10,804-6. 


JnniomON : 

Bellary, ample scope for now schemes (700). 
j Ceded Districts, now schemes needed, in (700). 

Nomine, losses from, greater tlmn cost of irrigation schemes (701), 
10,787-92. 

Obstacles, in Bcllary, want of understanding and imagination of 
Government (701), 10,793-301, 17,053-04. 

TungnLndrn Scheme should not bo delayed (700-1). 

Wnsto of water due to imevonnoss of land (701). 

lVells : water should ho supplied at cost in selected villages (701). 

Mammies. ( See under Feetiliseus .) 


Maiikktiko ; 

Information should bo mndo available to cultivators (700). 
Intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly (700). 

Jaggery, quality of, must bo improved (700). 

lll'.SEAltCIt ; 


Agricultural engineering, not scry successful (09b). 

Foreign experts should not ho employed (CDS), 1G, 835-9, 16,892-93. 

Funds should bo provided out of land revenue (GDo), 10,840-2, 10,913-0. 
Implements, agricultural, nono hove been designed superior to indigenous 
tools (698), 10,847-68. 

Indians, resenreh should be done by, if necessary Indians should bo sent 
abroad for training (60S). 

lndigoiious methods should bo imestigatod (693), 16,703-72. 

/roe? Nought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(ouo) • 

ox I ,crim onts of, not encouraging (698), 16,773-6, 

10,894-7 . 

Private research, not much 16,843-62. 

Province should bo divided into nrons for resoarcb work (698), 10,824-39. 
Hod soil cultivation, insufficient attention lias been paid to improve- 
ment of (698). 

Theosopliicnl Educational Trust, work of 10,877-93. 

V n cniNAnv : 


Co nf oi once of provincial expert officers desirable (705). 

Contagious diseases, obstacles in dealing with (70S). 

Department shouldbo under Director ot Agrienlluro (701k 10.808-9 
, agnimlturnl demonstrator may attend to petty diseases 

Dispensaries, under Bocal Boards, very few and not likelv to work 

S8i»!Sal£ li'&B. •P~vlncinl 

, should be increased (701). 

n “T> Y ,urjH R> full u«« has nor been made of (701) 

Expansion inadequate (701). v '• 

Reseat ob into animal diseases icquired (703). 

Reiuin, no difficult} with logard to supply- of (705). 
buperior veterinary officer with Government of India not advisable 
* 

\Vei«m or Rubai, Population : 

Holdings, effect of sizo of (700). 16,032-3, 

hand revenue, a largo pwfc of should ho devoted to improving eondi 
lions of rural population (098), 10,840-2. improving eonu,- 

Survoys, economic, should bo carried out (707) 

1 oluntnry work 10,954-00. 
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MUDALIAR, M. T. Subrnmnnyn, Proprietor of TJttamapalayam, Member 
of the Mourns Committee, Alndinx. 

AnstiMSTiunoN : 


Agricultural Service, degree of satisfaction with (425). 

Collector, District, should bo highest authority in agricultural matters 
( 430 ) , 

Demonstrntion and Propaganda should bo met out of a special grant 
by Goi eminent of India to Provincial Government (42 5). 

Railway freights should bo reduced and wagons supplied promptly 
M25). 

Research, expenses of, should be borno by Government of India (425). 
Ronds, village, inadequate and ill-kept (425). 

, through lack of funds 13,090-5, 

, 18,831.0. 

Veterinary Service, not sitisfnelory except to limited extent (425). 

AonicuLTuiut. lKorirrrnM'ss s 

Onuses of, poor yield, bnd seasons, cattlo disease, cont of living and 
unemployment (420). 

, drink 13,020. 

Government loan, through co-operative societies to liquidate existing 
debts i42C). 

, extent of debt unknown 13,757-00. 

Interert rates exorbitant (420). 

, maximum rate ihouhl bo fixed (426), 13,0J3. 

freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus for snring 

13,020-12, 13,044-7. 

Aunt cultural IvuDhTnirs ; 

Chaika spinning (423). 

Coolie work (428). 

Demonstration and loans for bee-keeping, poultry rearing, fruit grow- 
ing, Ac. (428). 

Industrial concerns should move to rural nroas (429). 

Machinery, should bo supplied by Government cheaply (429). 
Well-sinking in dry lnnd B (428). 

Work, number of days of, done by average cultivator during the year 
(123). 


AoTuctn/ioitAi. Laiiouh : 

■\Yngcs in kind and money 13,734-0. 

Ammai, lIcsnA.sunv : 

Castration (42S). 

Dairying industry, could bo improved nt Cantamnnayaknmir (428). 

, loans for should bo granted by Government (428). 

Fodder crops 13,866-7. 

Fodder sliorlago in Madura (428), 

Oilcake as cattle food 13,874-u. 

Pastures, common, inadequate (428), 13,803-5. 


Attract rva Capital : 

Agriculture not paying (429). 

— — , yield has decreased 13,702-14. 

but valuo of land lias increased 13,754-6. 

; , yiold 13,845-50, 13,948-54. 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that ngriculturo will pay 
(429). 

Fnctois tending to discourage improvements, want of funds and appre- 
hension of taxation of improvements (429). 

Rent, assessment nnd water rate 13,700-88, 13,S45-59. 

Co-orntATiON : 


Facilities for should bo given by Government (429). 

, nudil and education 13,700-5. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in Joint schemes (429). 
Solavnndnm credit rooiety doing good work (429). 
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MUDALIAR, S contd. 

Oaors and Chop Pbotuotiox ; 

Fruit trees giown by District Board 13,887-44. 

Groundnut, yield 13,877. 
rnddy, yield 13,885-8, 13,018. 

Seal city of rain 1S,8GS-71. 

Seed distribution by Government (427). 

Yield 13,846-50. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PnOl’AOANDAl 

Chemists, Government, should give free advice as to 6oils and crops (425). 
Demonstration fauns m important centres (425). 

Demonstrator, services of, should bo free to experimenting landholders 
(425). 

Fertilisers, oilcakes, fish, nightsoil (424). 

Madura in (425). 

Solavandam Farm, success of experiment at (425). 

Vnrioliiyur Farm, failure of experiment at (425). 

Education s 

Adult, m rural tracts, may bo popularised by demonstration farms (424). 
Coimbnforo Agricultmal Collcgo, Government Servico, tlio usual incen- 
tive to studonts (424). 

, pupils not mainly drawn from agri- 
cultural classes (424). 

Elementary and middlo schools, ugncultmo should bo taught in (424). 

1 atu i i n n ii faC hools and colleges (429). 

Elementary schools may bo under Local 

Boards (424). 

■ — — — Middle schools may ho under Pro- 

vincial Government (424). 

Extension of, urgont nood for (424). 

Hygiono and village sanitation (429). 

Institutions, supply of insufficient (424). 

Scholarships for middlo class youths (424). 

School fai ms necessary (424). 

Studonts, agricultural, mostly from non-agrioultural classes (424). 

, teachers, agricultural, supply of, not sufficient (424). 

• , in rural areas should bo drawn from agricultural classes (424). 

FruTiusnns : 

Artificial, inferior to natural manure 13,715-21. 

Bones, export of should bo prohibited 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 

Cowdung, taking of fiom fields by strangors should bo penalised (427). 

, to nrovout uso of ns fuel, trees should bo grown to supply 

cheap fuel to villagers (427). 

Demonstration of (427). 

Export of all manures should ho prohibited (427). 

Groon manure, distribution of seed and demonstration 13,722-5. 

Nightsoil, the cheapest manure 13,725-0. 

, impioving hynionio conditions 13,800-3. 

Oil crushing plant, facilities for purchase of through co-oporativo 
societies should bo given by Government (427). 

, export duty on oilcako 13,822-80. 

Price of, should bo reduced (427). 

, test of value 13,726-9. 

Superphosphates, experiments with 13,810-21. 

Wasto of manure (427). 

Finance : 

Co-oporativo societies in every villngo for loans, purchase and solo and 
storngo (425). 

Long-term credit (420). 

Taccavi should bo administered through co-oporativo societies (420). 
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MUDALIAR, S. — contd. 

Forests : 

Erosion should be pi evented by re-nffoiestation (429). 

Excessive grazing not injuiing forests (429). 

Fnowood, supply of should bo increased bj giotung trees on Gin em- 
inent lands (429). 

Holdings : 

Legislation to present fi ngmontation impracticable (426). 

Tenure, landlord’s share 13,889-928. 

IitrLFiirNTs : 

Demonstration necessary (427). 

Prices, Government should supply at moderate prices (427), 

Irrigation : 

Madura, schemes for (426). 

, <ost 30 croros, inignting two million acres 13,696-9. 

, finance of 13,784-809. 

Minoi lvoilis, Govcinment should compel lyots to carryout (426-7). 
Nnndnlnr, drainage defective, uigency of (427). 

Water rate 13,776-83, 13,878-84. 

Wells : loans should bo given by Government (427). 

Research : 

Government of India should control (424). 

— , and pay for 13,086-9. 

Indians may be sent nbiond for tinimng (424). 

Linguistic mens, selection of Indinns with loference to (424). 

Piovincial Governments may demonstrate lesults (424). 

Superphosphates 13,810-21. 

Vernaculars, publications should bo in (424), 13,789-43. 


Veterinary : 

Contagious diseases, mothods foi preventing spread of, successful to n 
very limited extent (425). 

, legislation to deal with, at cost of Government 

(428). 

•, rinderpest 13,744-7. 

Cost of Service excessive (428). 

, bat would be too costly if no charge were 

made, owing to travelling expenses 
13,748-52. 

. Depnitmont should be under Director of Agncultuio (428). 

— — , in older to 

decrease cost 

„ 13.700-1. 

Indigenous treatment should bo investigated and adopted (428). 

Madura District, existing institutions in, do not servo any useful 
purpose (42S). 

Research into animal diseases, further facilities desirable (428). 
Service not satisfactory (425). 

Superior Veteiinnry Officer with the Government of India should not bo 
appointed (428). 

Weltari* or Rural Population : 

Education in hygiono and village sanitation (429). 

Jfightsoil, disposal of 13,860-3. 

Surveys, economic, should be conducted by Government (429). 


MUDALIYAR, D. ( see under HOOD and MUDALIYAR). 
• liv 
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MULLINGS, C. T., Chief Engineer for Jftrigation, Madras. 

IniuoATioN : 

Advisory Boards, working very l M,W0. 

_ — 9 functions, 14,747-60, 14, row. 

Assessment, system of 14,037-42. „ 

- by llevenuo Department 14,770-30. 

Charges, volumetric ideal hut difficult to manage 14,678-9, 

■ - 5 should be increased 14,014-25. 

, incidence 14,784-7. 

Co-operative organisation for clearing silt, none 14,851-4. 

Distribution of water 14,003-71. , , , „„„ 

— — — — ■, pancliayats 14,/3/-8, 14,76/— 8, 14,739-45. 

, continuouR flow 14,701-G. 

Drainage, Irrigation Department jesponsiblo for 14.688-90. 

Extent, total nerengo of four schemes will be over 4 lnklis ncros 14,666-7. 

, since Irrigation Committee reported, about n quarter million 

acres put under irrigation 14, COO-14, 14,756-60. 
financial considerations holding up schomos 14,607. 

Hydro-electric develop men t, iidmimstration 14,519-22. 
— , Pykarn, about 5 crorcs, variation of esti- 
mate 14,522-30. 

no industrial demand for power 14,631-44, 

14 ,049-5 1 , 14,600-4, 14,727-31, 14,733. 

Kiari system suggested by the Revenue Dopnrtmont 14,958-9. 

Lifting, cost of 14,672-7. 

Loss of water by evaporation 14,830-40, 14,848-60. 

l’roductivo nnd protective schomos : income of productive schemes might 
be used to finance protective 14,492-6. 

Profit nnd loss 14,783-99, 14,808-13. 

Projects : 

Bellary West Canal Project, to be productive 14,655-6. 

— — - — .... . . y may he undertaken in the courso of 

o next fow years 14,661, 14,723. 

Bhnvnni, Upper, Project, area 14,505. 

Agricultural Department may not havo 

been consulted 14,507-11. 

undor consideration, a productive tcliemo 

14,552-4. 

, chenpost to uso plant from Oauvury- 

Mottur Projoct 14,561, 14,720-2, 
Cnuvury-Mettur Project, 301,000 noras of new crops 14,500. 

— — , under construction, to pny n dividond or 

71 per eont. 14,647-60. 

, will bo finished in 7-} years 14,653, 14,644-8, 

14,655-02. 

.... ■ , ngieomont with Mysore State 14,685-9, 

14,005-710.. 

Deccan rivers protective Scheme, not in collaboration with Bombay 

14,490-9. 

. Hvdorabad, megoiiations with 

14,500-1. 

— y nroa 14,602-4. 

Divi Sehomo. capital cost 23 lakbs, maintenance Rs.5 nn acre 14,846-7. 
Kislna Project 14.632-6, Id’, 814-20. . 

Polavnram Project, undor construction 14,6ol. 

- \ will lie finished by the Ond of 1927 14,559-60. 

Tnngabadra Project 14,026-31, 14.814-20. 

Research, none by Irrigation Department 14,69u-7. 

. f should bo done by Agricultural Department 14,724-6, 14,751-t. 

, none as to lonkn'ge 14,800-3. 

, or water requirements of crops 14,804-7, 14,840-3. 

— , soil survey 14,844-5. , 

, dry schemes 14,857-00. 

Salino lands 14,591-4. 

Tanks 14,72.9-76. 

Technical advico 14,831-5. 
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MULLINGS, C. T contd. 

Irrigation — contd. 

Touch botweon Irrigation and Agricultural Departments, through 
Revenue Department 14,507-18, 14,746. 

Water requirements of cultivation 14,580-7, 14,827-80. 

Wells 34,562-77. 


MUNRO, D. G., B.Sc., Goneial Scientific Officer, United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India. 

Administration : 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India (255-262). 

Crops and Crop Pbotfotion: 

Cinchona ll,73S-48. 

Coffee, declining men of, small capital required (255). 

, varieties 11,763. 

Potatoes 11,744. 

Tea (255) 11,734-8, 11,748-69. 

United Planters’ Association, crops of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 

spices 11,689-90, 11,694. 

— , improvement of crops of, possible (256). 

Cultivation : 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona 11,734-8. 

Small bolders cultivating coffee 11,722-8. 

Education : 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental woik (255), 11,717. 


Fertilisers : 

Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (250), 11,751-2. 
Extent of use of (256). 

Instances of bonefits of (266). 

Pests and diseases affected by (256), 11,718-21. 
Research required (256). 

Ton, fertilisers for 11,764-9. 


Marketing : 

Information, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 11,729-33. 
Tea 11,748-60. 


Research : 

Central institute should bo strengthened (255). 

Coffeo, more difficult to obtain results than with regard to rubber and 
ten (255), 11,763. 

Fertilisers (266). 

Rubber, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java (256). 

Ten Association Experimental Station at Tocklai (255), 11,755-69. 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Area of operations 

11,770-6. 

, Chop organisation of 

11,711-2. 

, Finance (255), 

11,691-4, 11,703-8, 
11,745-7, 11.777-84. 

— — , Touch with Agiicul- 

tural Department 
11,709-10. 

■ , Touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
11,695-11,702. 

Soils : 


Erosion, considerable uork done on (255-6). 
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NARASIMHARAJU, Rao Bahadur, C.V.S., M.L.C., landholder, Viangapa- 
tam, Madras. 

Admjnismiawov : 

Panchnynts, village, should bo encouraged 15,637-50. . . 

Roads under control of local authorities have not deteriorated 
15,560-71. 

AoniouaronM. iNDEDTr.DNnss : 

Causos of, failuio of crops, marriages, etc., buildings, purchaso of cattlo 
(670). 

Insolvency, rural, not common (670). 

Land mortgngo banks undor Government (5/0). 

Monojlendoxs, methods of 15,340-2, 15,603-11. ^ 

Mortgages, lion-terminable, no piactico of (570). 

Repayment prevented by failure of crops (5/0). 

Restiiction of ciedit of cultivators inadvisable (570), lo, 315-7. 

Source of credit, tbo holding and tlio moneylondor (670). 

Usurious Loans Act may invoUe hardship to the cultivators unless land 
moitgago banks arc slnitod (570). 

AciucuiiTUiUT. Indcstiuer : 

Spinning and weaving, hand, propaganda 15,486-9. 

Co-orrnATios : 

Credit societies require contx ol 15,311-4. 

Crops and Chop Pium'cnoN : 

Money and food crops 15,468-74. 

Sugarcane 15,333-0. 

Ursro.N'.STiiATro.v and Propaganda: 

Agricultural Advisory Boaids 15,464-6. 

Annkapnllc farm 16,476-9. ... ., ,-- n . 

Demonstration, successful in regard to sxigarcnne cultivation (570). 
-, importance of 15,480-1. 


farms 
on 


ms not of much importance 15,480-5. 
cultivator’s own plot dosirnblo lo, 480-5. 


... f 0*1 CUIUVUIUI « VMW* , * " . - » 

Demonstrators in closo and sympathetic touch with culfcnators, popular > 
do not deal with marketing 16,307-10. . , ,, , 

PrDes should he given to cultivators adopting improved methods (5bU). 
Propaganda x's succo-eful but number of piopagandists not sufficient 
(609), 16,398-9. 

Education : 

Administintion should ho by local bodies (309), 

Adult education can bo popularised by capitation grants (oG9), 15,444 
16,519-26. , , 

Agiicultuial bent should bo given to gcneial education (669), 
Agricultural College, only ono for tlio wholo Presidency (669). 
Agiiculturnl olRcioncy and education (570^, 13,400. 

Anaknpalle Agricultural Middle School lo, 531-0. 

Attendance at agricultural Institutions not numerous (569). 

Elementary education, entire cost of provided by Provincial Govern- 
ments (509), 15,405-8. 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (569), 16,392-3, 

Institutions, number of, insufficient (509). 

Literacy the main objective rather than vocational training, vernacular 

15,205-302. . . ,, , /kao . 

Nnimio study, no woik being done in owing to inability of toacnors (oou). 
Pnucliaynt-mnimged schools 15,632-6. , 

Pupils, agricultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (569). 

most seek Government employment, might be 

compelled to roliro after 10 yours’ service (569), 
15,303-0, 15,351-8, 13,409-10, 15,447-33, 15,512-8. 
School farms, no woi k being dono in owing to inability of teachers (569). 
School plots, ditto (669), 
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NARASIMHARAJU, Rao Bahadur, C.V.S., M.L.C contd. 

Education — contd. 

Sjstom, old Madras, of two years’ course in agricultuio may be intro- 
duced in several districts (569), 15,394-7. 

Tcncheis in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from agricul- 
tural classes (569), 15,889-91. 

Telugu districts should have an agricultural college, no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vizagapatam District (669), 
15,401-4, 15,431 m, 15,527-33. 

Vernacular sciontific and technical education 16,423-9. 

Vizagapatam Distiict Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
16,411-4. 

Finance : 

Co-operative societies unable to meet demand oven for short-term loans 
(570). 

Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (570). 

Land mortgage banks for long-term credit (570), 15,415-7. 

Tnccavi, may bo given ns seeds and manures (670). 

, adequate uso not being made 15,418-9, 16,467-8, 15,668. 

Holdings : 

Legislation may be possible to provide for exchnngo and compensation 
to consolidate holdings (570), 15,445-6. 

Proportion of cultivator owners 15,459-67. 

Size of 15,330-2. 

Sub-division unavoidable owing to law of inheritance (570). 

, disadvantages of fragmentation very important 16,318-25. 

, consolidation on co-operative lines ineftectivo 16,326-8. 

Irrigation : 

Cauvury-Mettur project 15,572-84. 

Piccotah 15,373-84. 

Schemes, now, necessary in Vizagapatam, legislation required (670). 

, hindered by vested rights of zemindars 15,329, 15,343-53, 

15,359-72, 15,385-8, 15,437-43. 

"Wells, not sufficient lo, 420-2. 

MARKETING : 

Jaggery, importance of storage for price 15,337-9. 

Research : 

Fruit culture and millets, nono in, except ragi and cholam (669). 

, considerable scope for fruit culture and preserving 

16,286-91. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in the Department not appre- 
ciable (569). 

Welfare or Rural Population: 

Funds for luinl improvements bhould bo obtained by retrenchment in 
salarios of Government servants 16,659-68, 15,686-8. 

Local bodies, work of, for rural betterment 15,490-602. 

Panchnynts, village, should bo encouraged 16,537-66. 

NUTRITION (human): . 

Bhutias, diet and uork of (Hutchinson) (732-3), 17,252-3, 17,258-62. 
Cause of malnutrition, poverty or ignorance (ItusseU ) 14,432-51. 
Co-ordination of Col. McCarrison's work at Coonoor, Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Coimbatore and Animal Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 
( Hutchinson ) 17,111-37. 

Deficient, causes beriberi, keratomalacia, intestinal disease, malaria, 
leprosy, infantile mortality (Uusieli) (2490-1). 

Diots: of agricultural workers on East Coast where beribori is common 

( Hutchinson ) (732). 

, a starvation diet (Hutchinson) (17,263-7, 

17,273. 
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NUTRITION (human) — eontd. 

Diets of hill tribes of Bengal ( Hutchinson ) (732*3), 17,252-3. 

, of Indian troops (Hutchinson') (723), 17,252-3, 17,280. 

Education dietnry (Hutchinson) 17,182 -5. 

Export of food grains (Hutchinson) 17,138-40. 

Famine followed by disease ( Hutchinson ) (784). 

Ignorance the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty ( Hutchinson ) 
(784). 

Institute, nutritional, required ( Bussell ) (491). 

McCarrison, Col., work of. of vital importance ( Hutchinson ) 17,107-37, 
(Bussell) 14,234-5, 14,431. 

, should bo made Director of Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 

(Hutchinson) 17,120-1. 

McCay, Col., work of on nutritive vain© of grains (Hutchinson) (731). 
Milk (Hutchinson) 17,170-8. 

Palal Village, dietary of cultivator in (Hutchinson) 17,268-72. 

Physical deterioration, due to under-feeding, examples of (Hutchinson) 

(733-4), 17,141-2. 

— , Avorago labourer usually below par and has no 

rcsorvo (Hutchinson) 17,186-7, 17,219-23. 
Population, pressure of (Bussell) 14,236-54. 

, Malthusian theory (Bussell) 14,397-407. 

, Benefit of increased production owing to irrigation does not 

go to tlio cultivator ( Bussell ) 14,440-1. 

Protein deficiency responsible for lack of resistance to infection and physi- 
cal deterioration (Hutchinson) (735). 

Psychological effect of malnutrition (Hutchinson) (734). 

Pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich in protein, insufficient in quantity 
(Hutchinson) (736), 17,224-6. 

Itesearch, lines of ( Hutchinson ) (734-5), 17,124-8. 

, All-India or Provincial P 17,254-7. 

Bice, when consumed in large quantities 60 per cent, of protoid vnluo 
absorbed ( Hutchinson ) (732), (735), 17,175. 

, waste through ovor-consumption of (Hutchinson) 17,178, 17,188-93. 

Starvation during convalescence from disease (Bussell) (480). 

Sngar (Hutchinson) 17,236-8. 

Teeth, diseases of, enused by calcium deficiency (Bussell) 14,333-4. 

, Vitamins, investigations ns to, of incalculable importance (Hutchinson) 
(731-2). 

, great shortage of (Hutchinson) 17,179-81. 

Yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency (Hutchinson) (731), 
17,224-0, 17,247-51. 

PADDISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of Labour, 
Madras. 

Administration ; 

Labour Department Budget 12,569-81, (343-4). 

— , classes it deals with 12,569-81. 

Aorioultoiui, Indebtedness : 

Depressed classes, settled on the land 12,523-8. 

AaniovLTMua, Labour: 

Caste os affecting labourers (314-5). 

Cost of living, too figures as to, 12,547-8. 

Emigration (314 and 316-8). 

, from 1911 to 1921 Madras sufTored net loss of 1J millions 

of labourers (317). 

, of family unit 12,878-5. 

, Housing ; Planters' Labour Act 12,376-90. 

, no restriction on freedom of emigrant 12,423-30. 

, effect on wages 12,431-40. 

, to Burma (317), 12,452-4, 12,459-62. 

, Indian Emigration Act, 1922. lias improved conditions 

12,489-90, 12,651. 
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PA DD ISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E.— contd. 

AoiuotrLTun.vL Labour — contd. 

Emigration, figures of 12,682-8. 

, effect on labour supply 12,689-94. 

, direction of 12,695-003. 

, seasonal emigration to Burma 12,686. 

, restriction of free movements of labour would be unfair 

12,670. 

, returned emigrants hnvo good social influence 12,091-3 

Farm servants (314). 

Holidays (315). 

Housing, provision of (31 5), 12,870-80, 12,629. 

-, tied cottages 12,042-0. 

Industries, othor than agriculture, factors affecting migration to 12,529- 

36, 12,644-5. 

, does not relieve rnral congestion 

12,090. 

Labour Department Budget 12,569-81, (343-4): classes it deals with 
12,509-81. 

Labour, conditions and hours of (315). 

, regulation of not desired (315). 

, slavery 12,478-83. 

, hours not decreasing 12,549-51. 

, employer not nt mercy of labourers at harvest 12,552-4. 

Labourers (313). 

, co-oporntivo socioties (314), 12,355-0, 12,450-1, 12,469-70. 

, various kinds of 12,475-7. 

, no division between labourer and tenant classes 12.490-8. 

, economic future of depressed class promising 12,604-11. 

, number of (313). 

Migration, within the Province 12,613-5. 

, housing accommodation 12,679-81. 

Pancliangnmdar, village 12,647. 

Population stationary 12,612. 

Proportion to population (7 out of 10), (313). 

, occupiers and employfis 12,623-7. 

Shortage of labour, in Gnnjnm 12,446-9. 

Uncultivated land, allotted to depressed class labourers 12,349-71, 
12,455-8, 12,463-77. 

, protection from attachment for debt, 12,623-8. 

Unemployment (316). 

, organisation of labour for village improvements 12,536-8. 

Village workmen (313). 

, generally hnvo n little land 12,499-601. 

Wages (313-4). 

, continuous tendency to rise (317). 

, in kind very difficult to assess 12,891-3. 

, supplemental 12,602-14. 

, effect of emigration 12,430-4. 

— — — , census of 12,435-45. 

, effect on standaid of life 12,656-68, 12,616-22. 

, annual earnings? 12,649-55. 

, jail food allowance 12,656-9. 

, relation between nourishment and liability to disease 12,660-1. 

Women labourers, reduction in numbers of, sign of prosperity (313-4), 
12,515-22. 

, difficulty of providing maternity benefits 12,663-5. 

Co-operation : 

Depressed classes in societies 12,688-9. 

Housing, provision of 12,397-407. 

Labourers (314 and 318), 12,355-6, 12,450-1, 12,463-73. 

Crops and Chop Protection : 

Groundnut in sandy dry tracts 12,349-50. 

Money crops as compared with food crops 12,694-6. 
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PADDlSON, Sip George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E contd. 

Education : 

Compulsory, dosirable 12,491-5, 

, to raise standard of living 12,564-8. 

Holdings : 

Landless men being settled on holdings of four acres, economic position 
of 12,628-41. 

Proportion of cultivating landowners decreasing whilo proportion of 
cultivating tenants increasing 12,684-7. 

Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labourers 12,349-71, 12,455-8, 
12,463-8, 12,671-8. 

Soils : 

Uncultivated, poor, assignod to depressed class labourers (318), 12,349-71. 

Statistics : ' 

Census reports 12,646. 

Ratio between occupiers nnd employees 12,623-7. 

Wages, in kind, vciy difficult to assess 12,391-3. 

, supplomentnis 12,602-14. 

, Census of 12,435-45. 

, insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data 12,639-48, 

12,619-22. 

WELrAIUS J 

Drink, intoxicating (315). 

, a great improvement 12,484-8. 

, abkari revenue 4 to 6 crores 12,616-7. 

— - — , local prohibition 12,682-3. 

Drinking water supply, being impioved (315). 

, Government supply for depressed classes, 12,395, 

12,408-9. 

. Emigrants, returned, have good social influence 12,691-3. 

Famine, causing unemployment (316). 

Family budget not worked out 12,618. 

Health, factors affecting (310). 

Hookwoim almost universal (315). 

, among pcoplo who do not wear shoes 

12,410-3. 

Housing, provision of (315), 12,376-80. 

. , by Government and co-operative societies 12,397-407. 

, not built on piles 12,413-22. 

, unfortunate results of tied cottages 12,642-6. 

Labour, conditions of (316). 

Labourors’ diot, no information as to 12,478-83. 

Maternity, conditions of (315). 

, difficulty in providing women workers with maternity 

benefits 12,663-5. 

Recreation (316). 

Rural congestion not being relioved by expansion of industries 12,690. 
Wjages, effect of, on standard of living 12,556-68. 

, annual earnings? 12,649-55. 

, jail food allowance 12,656-9. 

— , relation between nourishment and liability to disease 12,660-1. 

PAUL, K, T., O.B.E., B.A., National Secretary, National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Admmisteation : 

Central Agricultural Board should bo established (224), on a federal 
basis 11,389-93. 

Central Research Institute necessary (224). 

Germany, post-war oxamplo, agriculturally (223-4), ,11,393, 11,681. 
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PAUL, K. T., O.B.E., B.A eonid. 

Adm inistration — con fd. 

Pnnchajat Villngo, Act. 1920 (219), 11,302-3, 11,451-62, 11,474, 11,615-8. 
Ronds, villngo, unsatisfactory 11,595-605. 

, finance 11,600-11. 

AGRICULTURAL ISDEDTPBNr.HS i 

Causes of (224-5), 11,521-5. 
legislation ns to 11,394-8. 

Panohnynts should administer law ns to (225). 

Soui co of credit, tlio usurer (224) 

Usurious Loans Act 11,526-S. 

Aqiiicultural iNuusTiurfl: 

Exporhnonts 11,493-7. 

Market must bo avnilablo (227-8), 11,629-39. 

Staple crops, should be related to (227). 

Weaving and spinning (223), ll,63Q-0. 

Woollen twist making ns on instance (228). 

Agricultural Labour: 

School children 11,642-4 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls should bo provided at weokly markets (227). 

Silo should bo adopted (227). 

Co-orwiATiox: 

Caste difficulties 11,649-GO. 

Cnttlo insurance and silo societies, necessity for (228). 

Co-operathe movement 11,463-72 
Facile credit, danger of 11,399. 

JCon-credit societies (228), 11,472. 

Panohnynts, comparison with co-oporativo societies 11,655-66, 11,016-8. 
Self-management, progress towards 11,545-54. 

Selling societies 11,382-5. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Education, should ho regnidod ns a process of (222). 
Farmer-demonstrators (223). 

Farmer’s own land, demonstration should ho carried out on (223). 
Implements (227). 

Markots should bo used for (222), 11,379-Sl. 

Pamphlets, degreo of usefulness of, in viow of illiteracy (223), 11,388-8. 
Seod distribution 11,483-4, 11,633-5. 

Silo 11,400-13, (228). 

Education : 

Adult 11,420-33, 11,487-92. 

Aftcr-careors of students of agricultural colleges 11,447-8. 

Attraction of educated youths to agriculture depends upon whether 
pi ofi table (220). 

Bins, agricultural, should ho given to all education (219). 

Books 11,431-5. 

Commission on Village Education in India (220). 

Communications, improvement in required 11,598-601. 

Compulsory, Jocnl option desirable 11,378. 

, should he elastic 11,543-4. 

Demand for, acti\o hut indefinite 11,372-7, 11,444-6. 

Female 11,304-7, women do not attend adult schools 11,491-2. 

History of 11,301-23. 

Land ecss 11,572-82. 

Land rovenuo, earmarking of 11,679-80. 
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PAUL, K. T., O.B.E., B.A — eonid. 

Education — conid. 

Leakage of boys after first class 11,5'Q- 2 - 

Literacy act of first .mportnnc^l 1,324-3^ 11,420-33. 


Middle schools 


an example 
11,005-71 


11,473, 


agricultural, should bo* in every district (220). Prn 
- — 2 -i, should bo stuffed by graduates of Pro- 

vincial agricultural collcgo (220), 


ngrii 

11,052-3, 13,502-6. 
— , demand for 11,589-03. 


Mogn (220), 11,301-9, 31,498-11,601, 11,500-17. 

Organisation of agricultural od nca tion in tho P r0T ‘ nc ° ® ^ 
Panelmyats, statutory registration o : (219), 11.302-3, 11,507-71. 

Primary, fiiiould bo dolled (219-.—v). , - , .« /ooi o\ 

J- should bo financed in profcicnco to higher education (221-2), 

’ 11.485-0, 11,573-87, 11,040-80. 

shoufd bo vernacular and /Jelf-supporling (223), 1J,<W5 liv, 

’ 11,439-43, 11,672, 11,058-80. 

Sadler Commission report (221). 

Teachers, fees 13,673-5. 

— , training school for ll,o94 ,, n -no nrai 

. ... should %o fnrinciF (220 <fc 228), ll,3i0--, ll,Go4-7. 

IxirtnirNTR : 

Propaganda necessary (227) 

Iiuuoation : 

Experimental borings necessary (226). 

Fnmino protection, standard of (22o). _ ,, n noc on 

Salom District, nceossity for inigation in (225-0), 11,414-6, 11,625-30. 
Wells, economic value of 31,019-26, 13,611--. 

MAiucnriNO : 

Communications unsatisfactory 31,695-7. 

Ersr.vncn: . 

Appreciation of necessity For, not sufficient (219), 11,300-1, 11,001-4. 
Soils, importance of, ns to (219). 

Well boring (220). 


affecting marketing, education, 
(229). 


Wra-rAiiF or Euiiai. Popudation ; 

Communications, unsatisfactory, 
medical relief ,11.695-13 ,011, 

Congestion in villages, 11,014. 

Goneral lines, noih should bo nlon^ , — 

regarding rurnl problem ns a ujut 11,21 w-0, 11,1* Wdj. 

Non-olficinl work ho)p<A by officials (229), 11,290-7, 11,436-8, 11,479-84. 
Sanitation, villngo 11,612-3. . 

University atudonts, ignarnneo of social conditions f itlvo-S. 

Young Moji’r Christian Association, work of 11,299, 11,416-9, 11.449-50, 
31,632-9, 11,500. 

pebrine disease of silkworms (2?a») 9111 - 3 . 

PINTO. ( See under BAZL-UL-LAH.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH, (Sen vnder WELFARE.) 

RAILWAYS. (See wider ADMINISTRATION.) 

RAMOAS, V„ and SIVASWAMI, K. G., representing the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operfttivo Union. 

' Adjiinisthation : 

Departments connected with agriculturo, co-operation and labour 
should bo reorganised (070-7, 080), 10,564-0. 

Pnnehnyats, minor irrigation works should bo handed over to (080). 
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RAMDAS, V„ and SIVASWAMI, K. G. —con Id. 

Aoiucuj.turat, Indjjitj;dnfbb : 

Caines of. nrninlv uneconomic nature of holdings ami laek of sub- 
bidiniy occupations (673). 

Evtciit of. two-thirds of pntladars in dry tracts and one-half in not 
tracts mo indebted, thoir mortgngo debts alono amounting to half 
tho \ nlue ot the land held by them (673). 

Interest, rates of (073). 

Land i evonue in Tsnjoro, a ennso of indebtedness (673). 

1 incidence of 10,603-10. 

Ilninlall, insiiflUioncy of a cause of indebtedness (673), 10,611-5. 

Aoiucui.turai. Lvnotm : 

Labour Ofiitera should ho transferred to proposed Dov elopmont Depart- 
ment (078), 16,732-3. 

At.niauLTumi. Cu>mi: 

Liquid capital u'inilablo for investment 16,576-89. 

Co- on less ion ; 

All-Indin oigamsutiou advisable 16,561-3. 

Backward classes, societies for, should haio special contribution from 
Government, ns lccommondcd by Maolngnn Comini tteo (678). 

Bunks, central and ptovincinl, existing, could undortako mortgage 
banking (074), 10,710-6. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank successful in its salo shops (678). 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Onion, Government help 16,691-5. 

• , educated men helping 1G,690- 

701. 

Broadening of constitution of (.mitral co-operntno societies to enable 
educated classes to coma m (CbO), 16,067-73, 16,620-1, 16,653-60, 
16,74 1-61. 

Conti nl hanks roiulenng good service 16,511-8. 

Central control nnd assistance required (677-8). 

Consolidation of holding-. (G79). 

Co-operation, tho one and only method for dovelopmont of iho 
agricultural industry (079). 

Firewood, supply of (679). 

Government loan-, to co-opeiative societies at low rntes of interest for 
plant, machinery nnd godowus (678). 

Indigenous system of hanking is money lending by sowknrs 16 ,514-61. 
Labour unions, lrugation voiks should bo luinth-d over to (677). 

, village improvement work 10,730-3. 

Land loaso societies require expel l paid secretaries (079). 

Land mortgngo banks (074). 

j Jo |,ot command oonlidonco in tho market, 

boiiowmg limit too low, rates of interest 
16,635-43. 

, Government should gunrnntco payment of 

interest nnd so eneouiago investment 
10,574-84. 

1 security 16,690-3. 

, Government should finance, 16,616^7. 

, inspection 16,618-9. 

, have completely failed 16,C6S-72 f 16,709. 

Logal coercion of tho unwilling inadvisable in eo-oporntive enterprise 
(679). 

Legislation requited to restrict i e-mortgaging of lands already 
mortgaged to co-opeiativo soeiotics (OSO). 

Local unions, may perform functions of development association, 
inhoront weakness of and absence of any defined relationship to 
ngrictiUuinl officers (670), 16,676-85. 
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RAMDAS, V., and SIVASWAM1, K.G .—eonUl. 

Co-operation — contd . 

Madras Central Urban Batik Limited 1(>,51D-21. 

administration 16,635-!). 

f Hegistrui ol Cu-ojiot ativo 

Societies inoielj gives 
ndvtco 16,610-2. 

— , boi rotting at, 4 per cent, and 

pacing dividend limited to 
9 per cent. 16,643-5. 

- f bnlniae sheet 16,646-8. 

. > clearing bank 10,6-19-52. 

— , could Jlont debentures fm 

land mortgage banks 
10,672-5. 

Madras Plot inrial Co-ojieintitc Union, constitution of 16,492-510. 

> hot rotting and lending rates 

oi interest 16.619-32. 

t r{v i 0 0 f interest has not inuoli 

effect on borrotving 
16,532-4. 

f unt l s ig,657-60. 16,594-602, 

10,622-5. 

— piopaganda 16,626-34. 

— — — -- - - . meetings 16,688-90 

, training classes 16,705-'' 

Management, expel t . lequired, UmteiMij and Collcgo of Commoieo 

should leach crop finance, trade hanking and accounts (678). 
Propaganda and demolish ut inn (67b). 

„ — . fullor use bhould be made of co- 
operative movement 16,512-6, 16,626- 
34, 16,661-7, 16,731-5. 

Bnle societies Slnjnli liquidated, Tindivnnam working at a loss, Knllnk- 
kuTielii making a bare profit 16,721-9. 

Tnluka Development Associations 16,736-43. 

Touch between Agriuultnral and Go-operatiro Departments not 
sufficiently sympathetic 16,553. 

Trading unions have failed for want of neeessnij stimulus from the 
centre (678). 

Triplieane stores a success (678). 

Voluntary agencies, importance of (679). 


Demonstration ami Pupimoamiv: 

Go-operative movement, fuller uso might be made of 16,555. 

Local co-operative unions should eiurj on (676). . 

Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departments popularising 
iinpiovoments and small industries should bo amalgamated with Co- 
operative Department (076-7); Dopaitment so rc-organiscd should 
deielop co-oporativo nmtketing (677). 


EmiOATtON : 

t 

Adult education through non-official agencies (076-6). 

High schools, rural, curriculum should huso rural bins (6S0). 

Voluntary agencies, help ol required (674-6). 

PEnmtouTui : 

iixpoil of bono and fish manures and oilenkos should bo discouraged 
(678). 

I xv 
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RAM DAS, V., and SIVASWAMI, K. G contd. 

Finance : 

Capital, liquid, available for investment 10,576-84. 

Legislation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, but 
tlieio should bo restrictions on cultivatois who are borrowing from 
co-operative societies (074). 

Long term loans: land mortgage banks under central and provincial 
banks guing loans up to 40 ^oars at inteiest of 7 per cent. (674); 
should lend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for productive im- 
provements of land (674), 10,710-6. 

Taccavi should bo issued through co-operative hanks (674). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, legislation alteiing law of succession impracticable (679). 

liui [ration : 

Co-opoiative labour unions, irrigation contract woiks should be handed 
oror to (677;. 

Crop msuianie, pnvate enterprise will not undertake (677). 

Delay in topair of works (677). 

Panchnjats, under Irrigation Bill (677). 

— , minor irrigation works should bo handed over to (680). 

Well sinking, Government should do boring free of cost (677). 

, societies should bo formed (677). 

"Wbifaiie op Ruiui. Population : 

Drink, alcoholic, seriousness of (679-680). 

Voluntary w'oikors 16.655-7, 16,717-20. 


RAO, Mr. N. RAMA, Superintendent, Sericulturnl Department, Mysore 
Government. 

AGlUCULTUltAIf lNBUSTlin h : 

Sericulture in Mjaoro, breeding silkworms (10), 9222-33. 

caste restrictions 9153-5, 9206-11, 9261-6. 

1 co-operation (8-0). 

, demonstration (7-8). 

, economic advantages of (2). 

. education (5). 

, expansion (5-6), 9196-9205, 9234-40. 

, exports (6). 

, extent of distribution of industry, area under 

mulberry nbout 60,000 acres, value of silk 
produced ove a croro of rupees, supports 
100,000 families (1), 9040-7, 9068-85. 

. filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 

, history of (2) ct sc g. 

, organisation, of the department (4). 

, of the industry (10). 

, population, sericulture depends upon density 

of 9120-4. 

> se ed (6 and 7), distributed by Government 

Department 9091-5. 

, smnlllioldcis oauy on sericulture 9156-9. 

, State action (3). 

1 subsidiary to agriculture generally, but m 

places the mam mdustrj (2), 0151-2. 
, worm, characteristics of (2), 9048-9. 

Co-opeuatton : 

Sericulture m Mysore, special type of society (8). 

short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-36, 

9100-76 (29). 

1 Xaluk Association (10). 

— — , weavers’ societies 9182-6. 
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•RAO, Mr. N. RAMA — contd. 

Chops : 

Mulberry 9049-52. 

, compared with groundnut 9098-9101. 

, compared with cnstoi 9106-9110. 

, in competition with' food crops 9117-9, 9125-8. 

Demonstration and Pbopao in da : 

Sericulture in Mysoro, classification of work (3). 

, history of (3). 

( oigamsation of the dcpaitmcnt (4). 

— — . piogiess (7 -n) 

Educaiion : 

Sericulturo in Mysoio, teaching of m middle schools 9142-50. 

— — , summary of woik (6). 

Finance : 

Soricultnre in Mysore, Government loans, long and short teim (8) 

, mnlbeny requires long-term credit 9053-6. 

Marketin g : 

Cocoons 9177-81. 

Profits, division of 9235-8. 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk 9057-65, 9114-6. 

Pebrine disease of silkworm 9111-3. 

Research : 

Sericulture in Mysore, breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 

— — — — , filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 

Tahiti's : 

Protection for Mysoic silk ill and 12). 

, 25 per cent, ad valoiem. import duty 

required 9212-21. 

REDD I, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C., Madras. 

Administration : 

Agricultural Department, a oik of, should be extended 12,697-704. 

— , amount spent \oiy small as compared with 

other countries (381), 12,765-70, 12,863-5, 
13,095-103. 


AomcujUTuitAL Indebtedness : 

Alienation of land, no restrictions on 13,090-4. 

Causes of (346). 

Control of credit of cultivators inadvisable (346), 13,055-61. 

Co-operative credit societies have given immenso relief to ryots (346). 
Drink, cause of (346), 12,600-28, 13,055-61. 

Federal Farms Loans Act of America (310). 

Land Mortgage Banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

— , hut cannot be organised under present 

system 13,061-5. 

, legislation required 13,066-8. 

. - — , nature of mortgages 13,009-76. 

Monoylcndors, obtaining possession of land 12,733-6. 

, not known whether incronsing m number 13,052-4. 

, monoyleiiding landlords 13,084-7. 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied 13,088-89. 

AqiUoui.tueal Industries : 

Coconut fibie, use of (350). /QKft . 

Coconut oil factory, room for, in Godavari District (350). 

. . Government help necessary 12,757-8, 

— — started by Tata Company 12,759-61. 
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REDD/, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C. — contd. 

Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Cultn ator, average, onlj works 120 days in tlio year, wastes tho lest of 
his tune (319-50). 

Dairying (350). 

Government justified in spending public funds on popularising pai t-time 
occupations for agriculturists 12,752-6. 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (350). 

Oil pressing (350;. 

Poultry. not l eared on extensive scale (350). 

Ropes, baskets and mats (350). 

Scrieultun* (350). 


AonicuLTORVi Labour: 

Emigration by low-caste people, improving tlioii economic position 

12.829-30. 

. Ceylon, doubtful conditions, 12,837-9. 

, indentured labour stopped 12,810-7. 

Wages 12,801-5. 

Attracting Capital: 

Land bonks should be established 13,0^0-2. 

Co-operation : 

Administration or agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory 13,038- 
Credit societies havo givon immense relief to ryots (346). 

Land mortgage banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

Non-credit societies should be developed 13,039-41. 

Cultivation : 

Pnddy, compniutivo yields in India, Spain and America 12,767-70. 

, 4 to 5 acres, can bo cultivated by one man 12,902-6. 

, transplanting, etc. 12,967-77. 

Green manure 12,971-3. 


Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural Department, work of should bo oxtonded 12,697-7(11. 

— , amount spent very small as compared with 

other countries (381), 12,763-70. 
Demonstration farm, private 12,990-5. 

Demonstrators 12,996-13,004. 

Pamphlets 12,976-7, 


Education : 

Agiicultural classes, teachers and pupils in agiicultuial schools should 
bo drawn from (315), 12,722-G. 

— , definition of, 12,884-7. 

, education should bo run on a class basis 13,007-12. 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

gcneial system of agiiculture (345), 
12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4. 

settling them ou outtnrable waste 

land 13,017-21. 

Compulsion advisable until age of 16 (346), 33,022-4, 13,104-8 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (345). 
Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
College (315), 12,726 

— , economio reasons 12,890-6. 

roasons of prestige 12,897, 12,952-5. 

High schools, none (345). 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose 32,779-8 9, 
12,936-40. 

Snmalkot. Agricultural College should be established at 12,911-5- 
13,015-C. 

System of general education unsuitable (316), 12,89S-913 13,104-8. 
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'REDDt, Sip K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C. — contd. 

Education — contd. 

Tamil agricultural school, demands for (345). 

Unemployment among educated middle class (846-6). 

University education has been ovoidone (363). 

Pehtimseus . 

Adulteration, rare (349), 12.750-1. 

Cowdung, can only lie bad in small quantities (349). 

, uso of ns luel can only be pi evented by provision of cheap 

firewood (349). 1 

Demonstration of bettor icaults necessary (349). 

Export of, causes increase in price and should bo prohibited (349). 
Groon mnntno, can. only bo had in small quantities (319). 

Natural manure, not sufficient quantities (349). 

Pati earth (old village soil) exhausted (349). 

Prices should be reduced (349). 

Hailway transport concessions (349). 

.Finance : 

Alienation of innd, no lcstiiction on 13,090-4. 

Oo-oparntivo credit societies have given immense rebel to ryots (340). 
Federal Farms Loans Aot of America (840), 12,934-5, 13,036-7. 

Land mortgage hunks requnod (346), 33,033-5. 

( hut cannot be organised under piesont 

system 18.061-5. 

, legislation requirod 13,060-8. 

Moneylenders, obtaining possession ot land 12,733-6. 

, not ltnmvn whether increasing in number 13,052-4. 

— , inoncylending landlords 18,084-7. 

Mortgages always redeemable (346), 12,934-5, 13,069-76. 

Taccavi, unsatisfactory administration of 12,729-32, 13,082-3 

, should be transferred to a Minister 13,080-1. 

Usurious Loans Act has not ibeon applied 13,088-9. 

Hoppings : 

Fragmentation, disadvantage of not so bud ns it is believed to bo 
12,747. 

( effect of population 12,740-9. 

, statistics, none os to 13,116-7. 


Irrigation : 


Finance, tlio first obstacle to extension of (347) 12,866-84. 

Godavari District, one of tlio best systems in India, but should bo ex- 
tended (347), 12,956-01. 

Interest of 10 per cent, is boing realised on S30 lakhs (348), 13,047-51. 
Kistna reservoir piojoct, considoiod roniunerativo (347). 

Mctlur project to cost 6 croros and irrigate 3 lakhs of acres (347). 

— , a productive scheme 12,866-77. 

Productive works, policy ns to, wrong (348), 12,916-26. 

, iaoroased general rorenuo caused by should be 

taken into consideration 13,109-15. 


Protective works (348). 

Tanks and ponds, no question of extending but should bo improved 
(347). 

‘Thungabndra project to coinmnnd 35 lakhs of ncxes of famine country 
(347). 

Wastngo of cnnnl water by ovaporntioti or absorption in soil (349). 
■Wells. Industries Department has undertaken boring and assisting 
ryots (347). 

, largo scope for extension of (84 7). 


Hkseahoh : 

Agriculluml Department, uoik of should bo extended 12,697-704. 
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REDD), Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C. — contd. 

Statistics 

Census of cattle carelessly done, uso of, as legal evidence, has caused. 

immense mischief (361), 12,762-4. 

Crop estimates of poddy and cotton fairly coirect (350-1). 

Economic fnctois, cost of production, etc., none os to 13,118-24. 
Fragmentation, none a-, to 13,116-24. 

Not always reliable 13.122-4. 

Prices, should be compiled by one Department (351). 

Pail-borne tiado returns were of some value (351). 

Rural reconstruction should bo undertaken by Government and not 
left to unofficial agencies 13,125-30. 

Surrey reports should be compulsory (350). 

Zamindan lands, statistics only available in surveyed areas (350). 

.Wemaiie or Rubai. Population: 

Bombay compared with Madras 12,705-805. 

Co-operativo society, supply infoimation ns to economic position of then 
members (350). 

Drink, alcoholic, has spread among lower classes (346), 12,806-28. 

, Excise Administration Report shows a decrease 

13,025-8. 

, prohibition experiments 13,029-32. 

Drinking water supply r/ton insufficient and contaminated (350). 
Educated men taking interest m rural affairs 12,783-94. 

Public spirit, lack of 12,034-9. 

Reforms of 1919 havo not effected agricultural outlook 12,774-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not servo any purpose 12,779-82. 
Rural reconstruction should bo undertaken by Government and not left 
to unofficial agencies 13,125-80. 

Standard of living 12,771-3. 

, desire by educated porsons for higher standard 

12,927-31. 

, influence of war service 12,932-3. 

Survey, economic, should not bo undertaken for a decade (350). 

Village, averago, has no club, lecroation ground, hospital, road, post 
office or public library (350). 


RESEARCH. (See ANSTEAD). 

Administrative work should not bo done by scientific experts ( Sivan ) (152), 
10,735. 

Agricultural Department ■ work of should bo oxtondod ( JReddi ) 12,697-704 

interest in by large landholders (OlacMiehael) 

12,085-9. 

Agricultuinl engineering, not veiy successful (I?. Mudaliar ) (693). 
Appreciation of necessity for, not sufficient (Paul) (219), 11,800-1, 11,661-4. 
Beekeeping (Sutherland) (402). 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with crops 
common to all Provinces (Subbarayan) (636). 

Central institute should bo strengthened (Munro) (255). 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results than with rognrd to rubber and 
tea (il/tmro) (255), 11,763. 

Continue greater, required in field experiments (Sivan) (161), 

Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Provinces 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (Sivan) (151). 

, cential co-ordinating body (Sivan) 10,736-55, 10,837-8, 

10,867, 10,912-3. 

Cotton, improved o.g. Cambodia, should be introduced (Subbarayan) (536). 

, more could be done (Subbarayan) 14,864-5. 

Dry farming requires study (Sivan) (154), 10,762-5. 

Duplication of, necessaiy (Sivan) 10,726-86, 10.872-4. 

Facilities for, sufficient (Sivan) (154). 

Fertilisers (Munro) (256). 

Forests ( Tireman ) 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,284. 
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(421). 

(698), 


RESEARCH— -canid. 

Foreign exports sliould not be employed (If. Mudaliar) (C98), 16,835-9, 
10,882-93. 

Fruit culture and millets, none in, except r-agi and ckolnm ( Narasim . 

haraju) (669). 

, considerable scope for fruit culture and pre- 
serving (Narasimharaju) 16,286-94. 

Funds sliould bo provided out of land revonuo (If. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,840-2, 16,948-0. 

Government of India sliould control (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

— and pay for (S. Mudaliar ) 13,086-9. 

Gioundnut and jute, research work done m tlio Department not appre- 
ciablo ( Naiasimliaraju ) (669). 

Implements, agricultural, none have been designed supoiioi to indigenous 
fools (If. Mudaliar) (698) 10,817-58. 

Importance of (Kollcngodc) (188), 10,915-9. 

Indians, research should bo dono by : if necessary Indians should bo sent 
nbioad for tiaining (If. Mudaliai) (693). 

, may bo sent abroad for training (S'. Mvdalmi) (424). 

Itidigonous methods should bo investigated (If. Mudaliar) (698), 16,768-72 
(Kollcngodc) (188), (Svbharayan) (536). 

Irrigation and conservation oi soil moisture should reioive first attention 
(Sivan) 10,703-6, ( Kollcngodc ) (188). 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work lias been dono to develop 
(If. Mudaliar) (693). 

Lift irrigation should ha investigated (Svbharayan) (53G). 

Linguistic areas, selection of Indians with reference to (S, Mudaliar) 

Millet specialist, expciimonts of. not encoui aging (If. Mudalvu) 
10,773-5, 10,894-7. 

Phosphates (Shait) 10,879-90. 

Post-giaduato study in each Province (Sivan) (162-3), 10,757. 

Private resoarcli, not much (If. Mudahai) 16,84 3-62. 

Proverbs (Stvan) (153). 

Provinco should be divided into areas foi research work (If. Mudaliar) 
(698), 10,821-30. 

Provincial Governments may demon stra to results (S. Mvdahar) (424). 
Provincial research for crops special to each Provinco (Subharayan) (536). 
Provincial, must be ( Sivan ) 10,721-7, 10,872-4. 

Records of past work should bo codified (Swan) (163). 

Bod soil cultivation, insufficient attention lias been pnitl to improvement of 
(Sivan) (698). 

Results, considerable (MacMichael) 11,787-93. 

, effect upon Government Revenue (MacMichael) 11,794-801. 

Retired officers, facilities should bo provided for work by (Sivan) (183). 
Rubber, visits to Ooylon, Malaya and Java (Munro) (2o5). 

Soience, pure, graduates taken for roscarcli in preference to agricultural 
graduates (Sivan) (153), 10,758-62, 10,801 : 14, 10,830-6. 

Sericulture in Mysore (lean) Breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 

, filnturo, village and domestic reeling (Baa) (9). 

Soils (Paul) (219), (Kollcngodc) (388). 

Staff (Paul) (210), (Kollengode) (188). „ , . 

Staff, division of, between routino and rcsenroli (Sivan) (162), 10,766, train- 
ing of (162). 4 

Stipends for post-grndunto work (Sivan) 10,815-20, 

Study loavo in foreign countries, facilities for should be increased (Sivan) 
(161-2). . 

Superphosphate* (S. Mudahai) 13,810-21. 

Tea Association Exporimontal Station at Toeklni (Munro) (255), 11,755-69. 
Teaching and research should bo in sopnrato soctions (Sivan) (157), 
10,823-9. 

Team work necessary (Shan) 10,721-3. 

•* * ■ nork of (If. Mudaliar) 16,877-93. 

India, Area of oporationB 
(Munro) 11,770-6. 

, Crop organisation of 

< Munro) 11,711-2 


Tlioosoplucnl Educational Trust, work of (I 
Unitod Planters’ Association of Southern 
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RESEARCH — contd. 

United Plantcis’ Association of Southern Indin, Finance (Afitnro) (255), 

11,691-4, 11.703-8, 
ll'74o-7, 11.777-84. 

— — , touch mtli Agricul- 
tural Department 
(Munro) 11,709-10. 

■, touch Tilth Indian 

Tea Association 
(. Mnnro ) 11,695-702. 

Voin.ictihiis, publications should be m (5. Mudaliar) (4 24), 13,739-43. 
t oterinniy, classib cation of diseases (Aitchison) 13,349-53. 

, examples of work done (iht chiton) 13,302-9. 

, facilities, further, desirnhlo (Ait chi ton) (383). 

, feeding (Aitchison) 13,236-7. _ 

, indigenous medicines (AU chi son) 13,313-4, 13,325-9. 

, Muktesar wrongly conli oiled (Ait chi son) (382). 

, Rncctors of should have adniinistiativc woik only 

( lifrftison) (382). ...... . 

, staff should bo free fiom loutmo work (Ait chiton) 

(383), 13,169-73. 

Well boring (Pnn7) (226). 

ROADS (Sec untie, ADMINISTRATION). 

RUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.B.E., M.D.. D.P.H., I.M.S., Dueotor of 
Public ncaltli, Madias. 

Euucvriox- 

Hoaltli, first aid 14,420-2. 

, lijeieno should be a compulsory school subject (490). 14,211-20. 

, not a difficult subject to teach 14,378-83 

, instiuction by di.-ttnns 14,325-7. 

, latiines in schools (190), 14,221-9. 

leaflots, vernacular 14,328-0 , . . , . „ 

not collected in book form 14,412-3. 


_____ , not collected lit HOOK iorm 

medical colleges and schools, in, pi oi entiro ns P??f s should be 

emphasised (<00). 

-, affiliated to universities 14,230-3. 


pm sonal lij giene (486-7). 
jnopngnndn woik in villages (177-8). 
teachers (478). _ . . , 

-, instructions to 14,210, 11,382-4. 


text books, vernacular 14,213-7. _ 

— , training, Calcutta School of Tiopical Medicine (1,487-8). „ 

vi II Igcs, educated persons should return to, and devote tnoir 
attention to agriculture (479). 

— , voluntary woikers, not fail thnt burden should fall on, 
increased fund*! required (478), 14,335. 


FmTiiasFJis : 


Night soil (480). 

— — , sale of 14,466-71. 

Public Health. (See Wf-Uaiu ). 


Statistics : 

Vital 14,452. 

Wfm .vise of Rubai, Population : 

Absentee landlordism (479-80). 

Child wolf are, sec Maternity and Child w elf me. 

in 7 lhi and 1925 96,000 deaths (477). 

protected water supply, relation to 14,803-7. 

, periodicity of 14,467-61. 

Conditions, deplorable in average village (480). 
Deaths from diseases (473). 
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■RUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S. — conid. 

W ELrAnu or Rcbat, Fopuiation — conid. 

Decentralisation, disadvantages of, too gioat (484-5). 

Education, see “ Health ” undei “ Eduoaiion.” 

Expectation of life, figures (173), 14,233-6. 

Fairs and festivals, sanitary control of (477) 

, tax on pilgiinis to pay oost of 

14,455. 

Fever, relapsing in 1922-3 (477). 

First aid, training in 14,420-2. 

Health officers, annual reports submitted by (477), 

— , duties of, knowledge of vernaculars necessary 11,414-9 

Hookwoim, 80 to 100 pm cent, m wet distiuts affected (474). 
, International Health Boaid’s campaign (483). 

, ou tea and calico plantations 14,237-8. 

, piovision of laluncs 14,239-74. 

Housing, bad (480). 

, impiov croon t of 14,339-40. 

, constructing on piles 14,341-2. 

, model villages 14,313. 

■, bad effect of keeping animals m dwelling houses 14,483-4. 

Internationa) ITenlili Board of tho Rockefeller Foundation hookworm 

cnmpmgn (493). 

— invitation from Madras Government, 

14,370-1. 

Intestinal disease, neeessitv for investigation of (491). 

Latrines, importance of, Mr. Foulkos’ offer, selection of test villages 
(483-4). 

, in schools (490). 

, l elation to disease 14,239-74. 

, types of 14,403-71. 

— . sow ago disposal 14.485-6. 

Madras Health Council (478). 

Malaria, seriousness of, no sufficient preventive measures (474-5). 

— — , llio most serious disonso 14,844-G. 

, problem practically untouched (483-0), 14,281-0. 

all-India scheme 14,341-50, 14,867. (Sec Quinino.) 

_ .hil.! 1 r - — t 1. 


Jtaternity and child welfare, goneinl liealtli conditions, unprovemont 

of, necessni-y (486). 

. infantile mortality rates (472). 

— . . , Madras Ficsidoncy Maternity Relief 

and Child Welfare Association (480). 
, maternity deaths largely duo to in- 
efficient midwivos (474). 

, National Health and Baby Week cele- 
brations (477). 

, — , success of (479). 

muses ami nnchvives, registration Bill 

(480), 14,363-9. 

— , , tiaining 14,410-1. 

, pinotically nothing done in rural arens 

(480). 

, legistrnlion of hiillis and deaths (477). 

, school children, modibal inspection of 

(478). 

— , tenchois, education of (478). 

Medical practitioneis, subsidies to, in mral areas (480), 14,830-8. 

Milk, safe supplies should ho assured (486). 

, Adulteration of Food Act, 1918, penalties inadequate 14,355-8. 

National Health and Baby Week celebrations (477). 

success of (479). 

Night soil, hygienic benefits of use of, as a manure (480). 

— , sale of 14,406-71. 

Nutrition, Cause of mnl-nutrition, poverty or ignorance 14,432-51. 

— , Deficient, causes beriberi, keratomalacia, intestinal disease, 

malaria, leprosv, infantile mortality (190-1). 
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RUSSELL, Major A. J. H„ C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., contd. 

Welt Aim or Ruiun Poroi,ATio.v — conid. 

Nutrition Institute, required (491). 

, McCariison, Colonel, work of 14, 231-5. 

— , nut mvnro of any oilier work than Colonel 

MeCarrison’s in the Presidency 14,431. 

, population, pressure of 14,230-51. 

, Malthusian theory 14,397-407. 

, bonofit of increased production owing to irriga- 
tion does not go to the cultivator 14,440-1. 


Stntvntion during convalescence fiom disease (480). 

Teeth, diseases ot, caused by calcium deficiency 14,333-4. 


Panelmynls. hopeful 14.851-4. 

, Inch of funds, subsidies impossible 14,472-0. 

Population of Madras Presidency, 42’5 millions of whom 93 per cent. 

mainly dependent upon agricul- 
iuro (472). 

__ 1 pressure of 14,230-40. 

. offer! of emigration 14,211-i. 

— , biitbrale 14,211-51. 

— — — economic effect of iirigntion causes 

increased birthinto 14,217-51. 

Mnlthua 14,397-407. 

, birth control 14,450-00. 

Prorention of di°ensc raihor than euro 14,392-0, 14,42S-30. 

Primitivo health mc.-uurc*. necessary (483). 

Problem must bo dealt with ns a wliolo (482). 

Propaganda, importance of 14,328-32, 14,412-3. 

Public Hcaltli, Act letjnirod (485), 14,351. 

- - ■ , Administration, no co-ordinated svstom before 1922-3 

(476). 

, disadvantages of too great decentralisation (484-5). 

', Department should have power to compel local bodies 

to take reasonable preenutionB (485), 14,375-7. 

, proper organisation required ill the districts (488). 

, laboratories required (491). 

, by-laws a dead letter (485). 

, institute, museum and laboratory required 14,402. 

, progress slow (476). 

. Memorandum on the future development of tho Public 

Health Service (481-9). 

( scheme in every district in 1923 (476) 

, success of, but requires development (481), 

1 1,292-302, 


— — ■■■■■ , cost 14 ,4 0S-9, 

Public opinion 14,303-6. 

Quinine (set Malaria) Prico exorbitant (474), 14.2S7-9, 14,454. 

, world shortage 14,477-80. 

, Government cinchona factory, profit of Its. 3.28 lnklis 14,481-2. 

Babies, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 14,423-4. 

Reports, annual, submitted by health officers 477, 

Res'nreh. fundamental, All-India 14,314-50. 

Sanitation, had stnto of cnu'C of dysentery and diarrhoea (474). 

— , in the real sense of the term does not exist in rural area* 

(481). 

— — , programme of mini sanitation required (481), (489-9). 

Smallpox, chiefly duo to ignorance and superstition (474). 

- ■ - , lack of unifornutv in measures for control of (1851. 

, vaccination compul'oi v in certain nrens 14,275-80. 

- , in 1921 two -million person* successfully vaccinated (477). 

, cnu*es most blindness 14,351. 

, snrteys by research workers 14,425. 

Teeth, diseases of, very common among children 11,333-4. 

Tuberculosis, great increase of. largely due to ignorance and bad housing 
conditions (475), 14,290-1 . 

, men cm es for pretention of (4801. 
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RUSSELL, Major A, J. H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., LM.S.-- rapid. 
WuxaUE ok ItiinSL PoroMTioN — canid. 

Vaccination (see Smallpox). 

Venereal disease, common but not very Etnious 14,350*02. 

Water, drinking supply, cholera, relation to 14,303-7. 

. famine of water in Coded Districts in 1022 14,453. 

, impjoioment r>f (477 he 482). 

, pollution of (474). 

, contamination of tanks ami wells genera) (4b0). 

• , ecliemo for supply of 14,310-24. 

, wells, bucket attached to, for drawing water 1-1,303-0. 

— , construction of and distribution of water ]4, 310-7. 

— , step- 11,307. 

, tnho 14,420-7. 

Windmills for pumping water 14,318-9, 


SALT, PRICE OF: (BtiUarayan) 15,177-81. 


SIVAN, M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib M. R. Romnswamt, B.A., D.I.P., A.G.R.I., 
I.A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultmal College, G’oimbatoro. 


Admixistiuuoj? : 

Hoard of Agricultuic, the present, 1ms outlived its usefulness, Central 
Board of Agricultuic would bo unwieldy (101). 

Co-ordination ot experts, wlioino for 101-3. 

Village, organisation of ns a unit has broken down 10,877-3. 


Attiuctino Capitm. : 

Impioicnicnt of land, factors tending to disoourago (100-7/. 

Land rcgaidod ns a safe investment (ICO). 

Co-oratATio.v : f 

Lnlgudi Co-operative Acrieultur.nl Sooioty’B farm (1C 1-5), 10,777-82. 
Shiyali Agrieultural-Industiial Manure Society, failure oi dun to lack of 
business moUtods (103). 

Coops ani> Chop Photfgtiox - 
Food crops preferable to money crops 10,801-3. 

Oumivatiok': 

Ploughing 10,797-10,800. 


Dr.SroN'STltATION AMD PllOPAOSNlH : 

Advertisement required (100), 10,700. 

Agricultural Department, instances of work (100-1). 

Commercial 10.010-11. 

Cultivators willing to tuko aUvieo (159). 

“ 1 should ho encouraged to visit ngiioulturol stations ( 160 ). 

Demonstrators should ooneontrato, tin veiling nllownnco /iiould ho in* 
creased, numbors of should bo increased (159), 

Local ndvisoiy bonrds should be established (159-1C0). 

* “» agricultural associations aro official-ridden, co- 

Manurcs. 10,901-5. 0,,< ‘ ,nt,U ' * wWh * aml V**to»*M 10, SOW*. 

Pei tonality of officois, importance oi (159). 
anmindnn areas, more attention should be paid to (ICO). 

Eduoation ; 


Adnlt (158). 

supply- should anticipate demand 30,853-9. 

Dins, agricultural, in universities (153-8). 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (154). 

} Chemist, Lecturing, appointment of 

- - Dairying, toaohing of should 1« im- 

proved (160). 
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-SIVAN, M. R. R contd. 

Education — cont d . 

Coimbaioie Agricultm al College, Economics, agricultural, should be 

taught moie thoroughly (155). 

Degree of llural Economy should bo 

established 10,700-8, 10,907-9. 

— r honoiary visitors for inspection (160). 

, incentive oi stndents is to join .Agri- 
cultural Some© (166). 

number of students should be inciensed 

(16uj. 

. practical iaim training, students 

should bo given (166-7). 

, Pi mcipal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
have complete coiitiol of all teaching 
staff (156). 

, research and teaching should be in 

separate sections (167), 10,82-1-9. 

t teaching has not received so much 

attention as l e^enrch 
(164-5). 

— ( methods of 10,892-9. 

j trnnsfois, periodical, of staff from 

teaching to re^enich sections (155), 
10,839-43. 

Compulsion should be adopted (166), 10,784-9. 

Defects of system of general education based on examinations (165). 
Demand for, grent (166), 10,783. 

Post-ginduato agricultural courses necessary (158). 

Prirnto farming, reasons why agricultural students have not taken to 
(168). 

, culturable waste land should be assigned to studoutB 

by Govcrnmont 10,844-62. 

School farms necessary (158). 

— plots, poor oiganisation (168). 

Teachers, class from which drawn (166); defective training and bad pay 
(165-6). 

Fem missus s 

Adulteration, legislation necessary to prevent (164). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel decreasing (164). 

Phosphates 10,884-91. 

Finance : 

facilities, present, ineffectiveness of 10,860. 

Slioit-torm credit should ho afforded on future crop (163), 10,770-4. 
Tnccnvi mles, ugidity of should lie re-considered (163), 10,906. 

Research : 

Administintivo work should not bo done by scientific experts (162), 
10,735. 

Continuity, gioater, required in field experiments (151), 10,868-71. 
Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Piovmce, between Provinces 
and betweeu Deputy Directors and experts (161). 

, central co-ordinating body 10,736-65, 10,837-8, 10,867, 

10,912-3. 

Dry farming requires study (164), 10,762-6. 

Duplication of, necessary 10,726-36,’ 10,872-4. 

Facilities for, sufficient (154). 

Irrigation and conservation of 6orl moisture should leceive first attention 
10,793-0. 

Phosphates 10,879-90. 

Post-graduate study in each Province (152-3), 10,757. 

Proverbs (163). 

Provincial, must bo 10,724-7, 10,872-4. 

Records of past work should be codified (153). 
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SIVAN, M. R. R. — eonid. 

Besfoich — contd. 

Belli eel officers, facilities should bo piovidetl for work by (io-J)- . 
Science, pure. graduates taken for icseaich in preieienco to agncul- 
turnl graduates (153), 10.758-62, 10,801-1*1, 10,830-0. 

Stall, division of, beluoeu inutine and research (lo2), 10,(00. 

, training of (162). 

Stipends foi post-grndimio work 10,810-20 , /in o\ 

Studv lonvoin foioign louutiies. facilities for should bo inciensed (lol-z). 
Teaching and re«eaich sliould lie in separate sections (lo.), 10,82 <j-J. 
Team voik noccssniy 10,721-3. 


Soils : 

Alkali land, leclnmntion of, not a serious problem (162L 
Cultmable wosto land should he auctioned (104), 10.873-0. 

Erosion (164). 

Instances of improvement (104). 

Minimum cropping value, most soils havo renehed (163). 

Phosphate shortage general 10,776-0, 10,880-91. 

S1VASWAM1: (Nee under RAM DAS). 

SOILS; 

Alkali land, reclamation of, not a serious piohlem (Aniftad) 9661-3, (Sivan) 

(163). 

Analyses of, for private poisons (/Instead) 10,670-85 
Cropping, effect of (An stead) 10,020-32. 

Culturahlo rvasto land should ho auctioned (Rican) (10 1), 10.875 6. 
Denudation of deforested aieas not very important (.instead) 0579-86. 
JSiosion (Tir email) (198-0), 11,007-86, 11,114-8, 11,225-33. 

, considoi able work dono on (Mvmo) (255-6), (Riran) (16 J). 

Instances of improvement (Si van) (104). 

Land Revenue assessment in i elation to (MacMichacl) 12,005-105. 
Minimum cropping value, most soils huso loachcd (Sivan) (103). 
Phosphate shortage general (Sirnn) 10,775-0, 1O,8°6-01, (.Instead) 

10,018-22. 

Piicfcly pear, lnnds coveicd uith, should be given to ton.ints assessment- 
fiee (Xiibbaiaynn) (610), 

He'Cnich, more should ho dono (/Instead) 9577-8. 

Survey (Anstcad) 10,015-22, 10,637-14, (MacMichacl) 12,100-1. 

CnOuHivnted, poor, assigned to depressed class lnbouieis (Paddi'on) (318), 
12.319-71. 

Waterlogging not serious (Ansi cad) 9560-3, 10,501-2. 

STATISTICS: 

Accounts, farm (.Instead) 10,134-0. 

Aitei caieeis of students ( Anstcad ) 9375-6. 

Agricultural indebtedness, no .statistics as io (Anstcad) 0461-73, 
(MacMichacl) 12,048-53. 

Agricultural stock, not very accninte (MacMichacl) (260) 

Census ot cattle cau*le«ly done; use of, as legal eudeuco has •'iiu'-ed 
immense miscliief (Itcddi) (331), 12,762-4. 

, leports (Paddisoji) 12,510. 

Ciop estimates of pnddj* and cotton fnirlv correct ( Itcddi ) (350-1). 
Crop-cutting experiments necessnry (/Instead) (01). 

— ', carried out by Revenue Department (/Instead) 

10,450-3. 

Cultivation and ciop, are satisfactory (MacMichacl) (269), 12,063 
Economic Enquiry Committee (MacMichacl) (269). 

Economic factors, cost of production, Ac., none nv to ( Itcddi ) 13,118-21. 
Economic position, genoinl (MacMichacl) 12,132-41. 

Figures of areas under crops fairly nccninte, except in permanontlv 
settled tinets and mixed ciops (.Instead) (00). 

Fomentation of holdings, of, not collected (/In dead) 0531-0, (Itcddi) 

Not nlunys lclinble ( Itcddi ) 13,1224. 
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STATISTICS — contd. 

Pattns (MacMtchael) (301). 

Puces, should be compiled by one Department (Ifeddi) (351). 

Provincial departments of statistics should be established (Anjtead) (61), 
9986-8. 

Rail-boi no inter-Piovincial trade (MaaSIichael) 11,873. 

. trade retnrns as to crops should ne restored (/instead) (60). 

9981-5. 

, weic of some \nhie (Itcddi) (351). 

Ratio between occupiei s and employes ( Paddison ) 32,623-7. » 

Deports of villages (Maclfichael) 12,068-9. 

Dural leconstruotion should bo undertaken by Government and not left 
to unofficial ngondos ( Itcddi ) 13,125-30. 

Ryotivari, more reliable than its to snmindari tracts (MacMichacl) 11,934. 
Statistical section at Madras requires moio staff (.Instead) (61). 

Survey icports should be compulsory (Deddt) (350). 

Vital (Jlusirtl) 14,452. 

TVages, in kind, xory difficult to assess ( Paddison ) 12,391-3. 

— — — , Supplemental ( Paddison ) 12,502-14. 

, Census of wages (Paddison) 12,435-45. 

, insufficiency ot staff prevents collection of data ( Paddison ) 12,539-48, 

12,019-22. 

Zamindari lands, statistics only available in survoxed areas (Deddt) 
(350). ‘ 

SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C., ramimlar of Kumarnmnngalnm, Madras. 
Abmixistiutiox : 

Arbitration necessary (540) 15,004-0. 

Contral Dcsearoh Bureau under Government of- India to deal with 
crops in all Provinces (637-8). 

Meetings of Provincial heads of departments with Agricultuia) Ad- 
viser with the Government of India (538). 

Meteorological Department of no uso to ngt lcnlturists (538). 

Postal Department not much use to agriculturists (533). 

Provincialism gradually growing (538). 

— . India's future with regard to 14,879-81. 

Railways, existing, not enough for tiansport of agricultural produce 
(o33). 

Ronds, rural population do not iccciio sufficient return for cess they 
pay, Road Board necessary (538). 

, have deteriorated since they wore token ox ei by local authori- 
ties 15.280-1 . 

Staff, more needed (538). 

Telegraph and wiielosx, not much use to agriculturists (538). 
AonioraTtriut Ivw im nvrss 

Alienation of land, free right of should bo taken from cultivators (539), 
14,896-7. 

Borrowing for uneconomic pm poses should be made illegal 13,191-3. 
Causes of borrowing, for raniri.iges and foasts, seed, cattle and imple- , 
monts (339), 14,883. 

— , annual income of typical cultivator Rs.60, 

spends Rs.300 on mniringo 14,887-93, 
15,078-80, 15,230-52. 

— , productixo nnd unproductive 15,060-1. 

, marriages 15,091-9. 

Extent of 14,999-15,002. 

Interest, moneylenders’ rate nbnormnlly high, co-operative societies 
lending at lower rates (539). 

, rate should bo controlled by legislation (539), 14,885-6, 

14,894-5. 

— — . excessive rates 15,045-7. 

Minors, pioporty of, gunidinns should be permitted to borrow upon 
for improvements (540). 

, xxouid bo analogous to piovisions of Settled Land Act in Eng- 
land 14,898. 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr, P., M.L.C.— eon/rf. 

AoEiotn-runAT, lKDjcKnwsrss— roiitd. 

Moneylonding, by landlords 16,045. ( 

, dishonest nccount-kcopmg 15,017-0. 

, security 16,056-9, 15,062-3. 

, shop account 15,057-8. 

Usurious loans Act 15,050-5. 


Acniccrr.TiTrut, Issubtrixs : 


Bosketraaking (542). 

Beekeeping, not much scopo for (512). 

Carting (542). 

Cotton ginning factories, eul live tors obtain seasonal employment in 
, (542). 

Fruit glowing, o.g., mango and banana, profitable (642). 

Industrial Department should investigate (543). 

Industries should not bo moved to rural mens (542). 

Oil pressing (542). 

Pisciculture (642). 

Poultry keeping, necessary to improve breeds (642). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption (512). 

Satom, industries in 13,214-7. 

Sericulture, not much scopo for (542). 

Spinning, hand, should bo encouraged by Government (542), 36,015-23. 
'Work, cultivators work 0 months during the year (542). 
i Aorioultubm, Lsnora; 

Emigration to Ceylon and Malay States 16,003-7. 

, emigrants return with improved stnndnrd of lifo hut have 

learned to drink arrack 15,155-63. 

Free allotment of lnnd to landless labourers (643). 

Salom, m, no shortage of labour (643). 

Animal HnsuANnhYi 


Bulls, Eangayam 14,972-G, 15,213-5. 

— — , work cattle, 14,978-9. 

Caltlebrooding (64 1-2). 

, herd of the Pattagar of Palnyakotlai. very remunerative 

14m*m nG inffuon< * of if »° Band Act 

, Kangaynin^ n nd Ayrsbiio bulls, Sindhi cattlo, dairying 

Cow, care of 14.976-7. 

Dairying industry, great scape for (511). 

.Destruction of useless cattlo necessary (542), 15,087-90. 
rod dor scarcity, system to don] with, necessary f54D, 

^ — —»„}? (542). ’ ' 

— — r. 'Ify 16,216.9. 

amil»lsTwi. CttT,n0t b ° U60d bMnUfiC 0f «!• draught 


ATTRACTING OiU'ITAIi! 

Agriculture must bo made more profitable (54 t\ 14 0 Ra.oR 

tad, U»d..„ta J „r 

holdings, lack of credit facilities, 

— of education (645). 

> bniiKt will not give loans incroly on 

— L_ n jnnd mortgage 14,922-6. 

, hktatee Band Act, 1903, 14,983-8. 

. 16,031-4. 

— ( provieioHj of' 

. . 16,100-11. 

, ' — — , permits in- 

crease of rent 
in respect of 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr, P., M.L.C eonM. 

Anjutn>o Capitsl — canid. 

Profit fiom innd 15.200-11. 

Value of lnn<l in Tii uckengode 15,218-0. 

Co-opj uation : 

Co-opcr.ituo fanning nerc«-.nr) to nt event i uti-dhisian of holdings (540), 
14,012-5. 

Credit societies, ptopngnudR neccisitry to tench cultivate! the advantages 
of (5 IH). 

being worked wot! but require too much eupoi vision 

(5-13), 11/iOO-n. 

— — , lock ol confidence in 11,005-8, 15,011-1, 15,074-7. 

Distributive nnd product ho (societies, Government elinubl try to develop 

(013). 

- — — — — , difficult to manage 15.2C0-6. 

Kducntiim li) mh ictus 13,007-73. 

Government help, too mueli relied on (013). 

Sale of piod nee or stock, no societies for 1513). 

Legislation not nccrMary to compel minorities to co-opei nto in joint 
Sclumc”. foi irrip.it ion . fencing, toreol hint ion, Ac. (511). 

Chops : 

Money crops, groundnut atul cotton 15,02 i-S. 

Cui tivatios : 

l)r), depending on ploughing, imprnu-d plough cannot bo used because 
of poor quality of Cattle 1I.P5I-71. 

Piodmtmty of the soil has mcrea-ed owing to use of fertiliser-, 11,052-7. 

Pi monj, tuition ami VkoI'AUAkds: 

Demonstrators, moi.« loqturcd (517). 

d 0 not como from nnd do not undersfnnd psychology of 

npruulliir.il chtss 11870-8, 11,038-01. 

, Mlnpc ] 1.002-3. 

J'.trms d<rm»Dsiration, not l or; wiwevful (637). 

Paddy cultivation. single weedling sjoloin, f-ucte^fullj demonstrated 
(637). 

Plough, improved. demonstration of (537). 

Kim vrio-s . 

Adult education, n great v.nnt, night schools (537). 

Attendance nt agricultural schools sitirinetory (330). 

Compnlsoiy education nece.snry (537), 11,874-5, 15.112-24. 

. for 4 yeari, 15,220-3. 

Kxtemmin of facilities lot teaching ugiiculturc not necessary till farmers 
have learned three Il’t. (5J0). 

Pinnace, Government xliould spend more on rural education (537). 

— . } education ti--s not applied to education 35,112-24. 

, comparative expenditure on primary mid on secondary and 

umvorsitv education 13,181-00. 

Gov eminent -or vice. agricultural students go into (356). 

— — — , main i neon tile to students to study agriculture 

(580-7). 

— , mole profitable than cultivation 35,228-0. 

In-titntiom, nnd toacheis, not sufficient for ngnculturnt education (53G). 
Middle class youths should he attracted to agriculture by being given 

land bj Government and land-holders (587), 15,221-ft. 

Nature study should b" tompnlsory in schools (536). 

Part-time schooling preforablo, so ns not to interfere nitli boy's 
training in his fnthci ’s trade (544), 14,016-21. 

School farms not dcsirnblo (537). 

School plots dcwiablo (530). 

Students nt agricultural colleges not drown fiom agricultural classes 
(580). 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C — conid. 

Education — contd. 

Teocbois, not sufficient for agricultui ul education (530). 

, for teaching ngriculturo, should bo drawn from agricultural 

classes (636). 

Technical knowledge of studonts, no nttompt to improve (537). 

Uni voi si ties should give special facilities for agriculture (544). 

Fnr.Trusnas : 

Artificial, value of should be demonstrated (540). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel, should be potiahsod nnd substitute fuolB made 
available (640), 15,125-6. 

Investigation, not sufficient (540). 

Sheep penning and leaf manure 14,952-7. 

Finance : 

Improvement of land hindered, infer alia, by lack of credit facilities 

(545). 

— — , batiks will not give lontib on land 

mortgage alono 14,922-6. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar 
to, required (589). 

'l’actaii, ooiruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 25 per cent., 
advances should bo paid direct by Revenue Officers to 
borrowers (539). 

, an instance of leakage 14.882-4. 

Well sinking (539). 

Holdings : 

Arbitration necessary (540), 16,064-6. 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division (640). 

, dissatisfaction with joint family system in Malnbar 

16,270-2. 

Legislation necessary to picvont sub-division (539). 

, compulsory, latlior than pot missive 16,085-7. 

Minois, property of, gnnrdians should bo pennittod to borrow upon for 
improvements (640). 

analogous to Settled Land Act in England 14,898. 

IMPLEMENTS 1 

Consolidation of holdings nccossoiy to ontiblo cultivatois to uso improved 
implements (541). 

Prices must bo lowered (511). 

I mu cation: 

Canal water, there should bo eo-oporntion botueon Agiieulturnl and 
Irrigation Departments as to btipply of (640). 

Cauvcrj-Mettur Project, Salem should bo included in (510), 15,127-37. 
Lift irrigation, bullock power, should be developed (536), 14,860-70. 

, improved method 15,207-9. 

Rainfall, no statement from Meteorological Office 14,980-2. 

Salem, a dry area, sinking water tablo, wolls sunk at expense of 
cultivator 14.946-9. 

, two crops, well-irrigated 34,950-1. 

, productivity of the soil lias mcroasod owing to use of fertilisers 

14,952-7. 

Wafer rate 15,194-212, 16,253-9. 

Wells, system necessary for deepening (540). 

, in somo places impossible to dig 14,961-5. 

, incroaso desirable 15,273. 

, under Esfatos Land Act rout can 1 k> raised nftor sinking of wells 

15,274-7. 

MANimn (Sec i min Fnvm.tsnna). 

MAtucrTi.va : 

Shandici 15,030-42, 

0? 144 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C — contd. 

RnsMncn : 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal nith ctojt 
common to all Provinces (536). 

Cotton, improved, o.g. Cambodia, should be introduced (536). 

, more could be done 14,864-5. 

Indigenous theory should bo investigated (536). 

Lift irrigation should bo investigated (536). 

Provincial research for crops special to each Province (536). 

S.vi/r, price of 15,177-81. 

Sorts : 

Prickly peai, lands cotercd uitli, should bo given to tenants assessment- 
fiee (540). ' 


Veteuikahy : 

Department should be independent of Agricultural Department, lint 
there should bo a system of co-ordvnation (541). 

Dispensaries should be transferred to Piovinoial Governments (511). 

, cultivators do not mnke full use of, owing to loti #f 

education (541). 

Legislation necessary with regard to notification of diseases, &c. (541) 
51uktes.tr Institute, office is of, should undertake special researches 
(541). 

Research, further facilities neces&aiy for (541). 

Yetciinaiy Officer, Special, with the Government of India, should be 
appointed (541). 


Wumpahe of Buiun Povulation : 

Comparative expenditure by Government on urban and rural populations 
15,184-90. 

Drink evil must bo checked (545). * * 

, crowded toddy shops 14,927-31. 

, heavy cost to labourers and cultivators and leads to ill-hoaltb 

and crime 14,932-44. 

, closing of toddy shop? 15,043-4. 

, illicit distillation, corruption among subordinate staff oi 

Excise Department 15,164-76. 


, women and childion do not drink 15,182-3. . 

Education of villagers in health and sanitation by lectures and cinemas 
(543). 

Educated youths should devote then time to social amelioration (537), 
hut not much interest being shown at present 14,871-3. eft 

Iiioome, annual, of typical cultivator Rs GO 14,887-93, 15,0/8-M), 
15,230-43, 15,283-3. 

Standard of living and education must bo raised 15,007-8. , 

Surveys, eeonomio, of typical villages should be made by Government 
(545). 


SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES (see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 


SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S., B.D., United 1’iec Cfanrch Minion, 

Cbingloput, Madras. , t 


AnatiNisTiUTiorr : 

Pancliayats, village self-government by, would probably not succeed 
' 476-8 * 

, depressed class do not roniplaiu as to graving areas under 

13,544. 

Aokicultuilai. IxnuiiTiuES : 1 


Basket-making, difficult (403). 

Bec-kceping not likelj to piore piofilable oil tho plains, 
imostigatioii (402). 

Carpentry 13,510-20 


lint inquires 
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SUTHERLAND, Rov. W. S., B.D — contd. 

Agrioui/tohae Industries — contd. 

Cultivator, average, probably docs not work more than eight months 
a year (402). 

Fruit-growing uncertain (402), 18,578-83. 

Government should encourage industries connected with preparation 
of agricultural produce (403). 

Health conditions can bo impioved by education and propaganda (403). 
Middle schools could teach grass mat-making, weaving, rope-making, 
baskei^nmking poultry (402). 

Oil-pressing could be ndoptod by villagois (403). 

Pisciculture, not sufficient water for, in diy season (403). 

Pottery (403). 

Poultry, considerable opportunity (402). 

Hoad repairs (402). 

Rope-making could bo developed (403). 

Sericulture, heat Would bo an obstacle (402), 13,587-9. 

Study of rural industries necessaiy (403). 

Teaching children 13,581-6, 13,595. 

Wenving taught in vocational middlo school 13,615. 

'Women, lace-making 13,509-14. 

Aonjcin/rmur, Labour: 

Emigration, returned emigrants of depressed classes have improved 

standards 13,487-93. 

— , are usually landless people 13,677-8. 


Oo-ormiATioN : 

Agricultural labourers’ societies required (403). 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, nccossaiy spirit for Iibb not been 
produced by co-operativo societies 13,648. 

Credit societies, should do purchase and welfare work (403). 

, mixed castes, controlled by onste people to exploit 

outcastes (403). 

, unsatisfactory 13,461-73. 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach 13,645-7. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes 13,474. 

Pancliayats, villngo self-government by, would probably not succeed 
13,476-8. „ 

Societies have not achieved their object (403). 

, some are self-managing 18,640-4. 

Supervision, more requirod (403), 13,469. 

Education : 

Adult education in lural tracts by lantern lectures, &c. (402). 

, adults will not attend night Schools 13,420-80, 18,649-67. 

, subsidiary occupations 13,G64-70._ 

After-careers of agricultural students, consideration of should not carry 

weight (402). 

, hast leave the land, 13,432-61, 

13,450-5, 13,058-9. 

Compulsory, economio conditions do not favour in rural areas (404). 
Educative value of agriculture apart from practical usefulness (401 and 
403), 13,431, 13,456-00, 13,627-8. . . , , 

Facilities for agricultural education not sufficient to satisfy demand 

(401-2). 

High School at Chingleput, English the medium of instruction in the 

'higher clnsses 13,383-4. 

, all pupils boys of the backward class 

13,386-6. . , 

— increasing demand for agricultural eduen- 

, tion 13,387, 13,838-40. 

, agriculture an optional subject 13,390-3, 

— — — . — - J pupils not all Christians, some sons of 

landownors 18,497-9. 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S., B.D.— contd. 

Education — contd. 

High School at Cbingloput, casta and depiessed classes mixed 18,605-7 

■ — 1 agriculture and English 13,555-71. 

- — - — — , competitive examinations 13,001-2. 

— , English, time spont in learning 13,402-0. 

“ — — , curriculum prescribed by Government for 

secondary school-leaving certificate 
13,026. 

— , help from Industiial and Agricultural 

_ Departments 13,029-30. 

iiatidloras, absentee, sons of, should bo taught ngricultuio (401). 
Middlo Agnculturnl School, United Freo Church Mission Agricultural 

School, Melrosapumm, teaching m tho 
vernacular 13,378-82. 

a vocational school 18,3SS-9, 13,603-8, 
13,394-409. 

U.F. Cliurch Mission, Melrosnpuram, 

Christians of the depressed classes 13,499. 

, SO or 40 acres of land attached 13,500-4. 

weaving 13,516, 

: j learning agriculture 13,521-8. 

shortngo ot test-books 13,629-37. 

— , vegetables 13,590. 

, local craps 13,595-600. 

, not a community centre 13,615. 

— -, prejudice against manual labour 13,016. 

1 meetings, &e., for villagers 13,617-20. 

— , syllabus 13,020. 

, help from Industrial and Agricultural 

Departments 18,629-30. 

— — , standard of teaching 13,631-9. 

Middle vernacular vocational schools to train teachers 13,449, 13,058-03 
Moga School 13.624. 

Natnro etudy hns oducativo value m elementary schools (402), but 
teachers not cnpnhlo 13,481-0. 

Night schools attended chiefly by children 13,420-3. 

Nqn-attendancoat school due to economic position of parents (404). 
Primary education, toachois should be interested in agriculture (401). 
vocational and literacy 13,410-1. 

— , leakage of pnpils after first standard 33,412-4. 

, 5 per cent attain literacy 13,416-9. 

; ; ■, literacy not tho first objective 13,466-60. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from classes directly engaged in farming (402). 
School farms necessary in middlo and secondary schools (402). 

Schools, middlo and high, should lay great emphasis on agriculture 
(401-8). » 

School plots should be attached to elementary schools (402). 

Schools, rural, do not develop into community centres 18,621-3. 
.Subsidiary industries should be taught (402), 13,634-6, 13,664-70. 
Teachers, Bupply insufficient (401). 

, salaries 13,009-12, 13.058-63. 

, in rural ureas should bo drawn from agricultural classes 

(401). 

, poor material 13,479. 

, largely from rural classes 13,480. 13,009-10. 


Holdings : 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, necessary spirit has not been pro- 
duced by co-operative societies 13,648 
, Depressed classes, assignment of lands to 13,576-7. 

Kudivnrnm and Melwarnm rights 13,487. 

1 n o incentive to improve land 13,448. 

Permanent occupancy. Iandloids' method of preventing tenant obtaining 
13,672-6. , 
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SUTHERLAND, Rov. W. S., B.D ,—conld. 

Iiuuuation ; 

Dopmsed classes do not complain about lo.OdO. 

Wells in Chmglcput 13,079-83. 

Mabkktino : 

Poultiy (402), 

Itr&iuuoii ! 

Beekeeping (402). 

Wu.vAiir or IIuiiaj. 1‘ovui.aiion : 

Chinch, the onlj ngeney in Clungleput winking for welfare of depressed 
claves 33,541*2. 

Dtitifc, intoxiealiug 13.494-7, 

, in iuereiising 13,515-55. 

, illiiit distillntion 13,071-G. 

Health conditions can be impioved by education and propaganda (403). 
TARIFFS. 

Protect ion ten Jljhmo mIK (liao) (11 and 12). 

— . — 25 per wnt. ltd valorem nupoit dull icmmcd 

{Jtao) 9,212-21. 

TIREMAN, The Hon. Mr. H., I.F.S., C.I.E., Chief Consm utoi of Fomsts, 

Madias. 

AnifiMSiitAiiox : 

Pnnoluijals, foiest, 33,028-35, 11,097-13,109, 11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177- 
Sl, 11,2m, 11,259-60, 11,200-72, 11,280-3. 

Am mu, Uuauakduy: 

Grnnng in foies Is 11,080-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-30, 11,242-1. 

, sheep 11,091-3. 

. ( K oats 11,126-7. 

1 hilnge 11,182-3. 

Oui.llVATIOS i 

Codec and ten plantations 31,278-9. 

Shifting (108-9), 11,007-85, 11,091-0, 11,22,1-4. 

Kwjcauon' : 

Ooimbatoie Finest College 31,150-3. 
b’aiTiusnts : 

Loaf liiamiK in forests 11,217-8. 

Fours re ; 

Affoiostation (193), 11,050-5, 11,231-41. 

, mu series 11,273. 

Ooimbiifote Foi« ,l l College 11,150-3 
Coufei cnees with rjol, 11,140-3, 

Department, duties of 13,023, 11,259-00. 

, jovenuo and expenditure 11,174-80, 11,210-2. 

Erosion (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, 11,225-3.1. 

Firewood, tnoro should bo produced (198), 11,050-5, 11,231-11, 11,285-92. 
Fodder famine ic*oi vos not inaiutninod 1 J,0o6-G7. 

Crazing (109), 11 ,0il-9. 

, Fees 11,036-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,212-4. 

,, Gouts 11,320-7. 

, Slice)) 11,091-3, 

Incondinrisro 11,219-20. 

Industries 11,119-25. 

- , timber 11,169*73. 

paper, basket-making, building timber, matches, tannin 

11,189-206, 11,152-6, 11,274-7. 

- — — , tailwuy feluopeis 11,201-5. 
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T1 REMAN, The Hon. Mr. H„ I.F.S., C.I.E.— iontd. 

Forests — eontd. 

Lnntana 11,160-8. 

Manure, leaf 11,217-8. 

Monsoon, effect of failure of 11,207-0. 

Pnm.hnj.its should manage graying resoi res 11,028-03, lt.lW-iOG, 
11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177-81, 11,213-7. 

I’niichnvnt officer 11,100-0, 11,239-60, 11,266-72, 11,241-0, 11,280-3. 
Position of, remote from agriculture 11,023. 

Privntc entorpiiso, absence of 11,236. 

Reso.irch 11,167-61, 11,189, 11,284. 

Hoads in forests 11,257-8. 

Shifting cultivation (198-0), 11,067-85, 11,091-6, 11,223-1, 11,210-1 
Silage ifcc , staff not available for 11,182-3. 

Touch botwoen Forest and Agricultural Depot tments 11,036-8, 11,039-40 
11,183-8. 

Training of Officeix 11,150-7. 

Trees, easy groiring 11,221-2 

ltrsfAiicit. 

Forests 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,281 

fc>OH,b . 

Erosion (198-9), 11,007-83, 11,1 14-b, 11,225-33. 

VETERINARY. (Sec AITCHIS0N). 

Conference of Provincial cxpei t ofliccrs dosunblo (If. Mudohm) (703). 
Contagious disonses, obstacles in dealing with (if. Mudaliat) (703). 

, methods for pi eventing spread of successful to n 

scry limited extent otheiuno sen it os not -satis- 
factory (S. MvdaUar ) (423). 

legislation to deal with, at cost of Government 

(S’. MvdaUar) (428). 

j rinderpest (S. MvdaUar) 13,744-7 

Conti ol should be tinnsfoired to Provincial authority (if. MvdaUar) (701). 
16,807. 

Cost of Servico excessive (S. MvdaUar) (42S). 

, hut would bo too costly if no ehaiges were 

mode, owing to travelling expenses (S. 
Mudaltar) 13,748-52. 

Dopmtiuont, should bo under Director of Agriculture (S. MvdaUar ) 
(428) in order to decrease cost 13,700-1. 

should bo under Dnector of Agriculture (if. MvdaUar) 

(704), 10,808-9. 

, agricultural demonstrator way attend to petty diseases 

(if. Mudaltar) 17,080-0. 

, should be independent of Agricultural Depni tineut, but 

there should bo a sjstom of coordination (Svbbarayan) 
(541). 

Dibpcnsnnes, expansion of, needed (Kollcngode) (189-190). 

, should bo transfoired to Provincial Governments (Sub- 

bat ayan) (541) 

, cultivatois do not mako full uso of owing to lack of edu- 
cation (Subbat ayan) (541) 

, under Local Boards, scry few and not likely to woik well 

(if. MvdaUar) (70 i). 

i should ho increased (if. MvdaUar) (704). 

, touring, full uso has not been made of (If. Mudaltar) (704) 

Expansion inadequate (If. Mudalwi) (704). 

Indigenous treatment should be investigated and adopted (S. MvdaUar) 
(428). 

Inoculation, demand for great (Kolltnaude) 10,929-35. 

Legislation necessary with regard to notification of diseases &o. (Svb- 
barayan) (541). 
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VETERINARY — canid, 

Madura Distiiot, existing innt itutions in, do not servo any usotul pui- 
po'O (.S'. Mvdalnn) (428). 

Muklcsai institute, olliceib oi, jhould under tnko special leso.ucJics (£>'. 

_ Mxululiar) (Gil). 

ilesuntoh 111(0 imimal diseases, fuilhci Inciiilics required (,V. J/m/iiftui) 
(428), ( U . At udaltui) (705), (Subbnuiytn) (611). 

801 uni, im difficult} v\ it It repaid lo i>up|>I> oi (11. Mndulun) (705). 

Superior \eteiimuy Oflioor with Government, oi India not advib.iblu (H. 
Mudntinr) (705), (S. Mudaluti) (428). 

Touch vv till 1’rcn inoinl Agricultural Depot intent vety close (Ansicad) 
9GG2-7, 

Touring ict 01 iiinry assistants used to do a good deal of castration, but 
h.uq been .tliotislied (Latch) (600). 15,0)0-22. 

Votcrumry officer, Special, with the (Internment of India, bhould bo 
appointed (Subbtmtyan) (oil). 


WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. (.S’ec RUSSELL and 
HUTCHINSON.) 

Adv.mco should bo genet at (Amtutd) 10, 713-4. 

Agi icultltral pioblein, not oxclusitolj an (MncAfichacl) 12,218-21. 

Ilcmbny coiii]mred with Madias ( Jltddi ) 12,705-805. 

Jltoadcasting, impoituucc of (Ah it rad) 0500-10. 

(Jhuicli, the only jgcnc.v in Ohinglcptit noticing for ttullaro ol dopiessed 
classes ( Suihulund ) 18.641-2. 

Cojumunirationb, uusat iblnctoi v, nilcctnig maikoling, education, medical 
relief (Paul) 11,695-11,011. 

Comparative expenditure bj Got eminent on urban and mrnl population 
(Subbaiayan) 16, 184-90, 

Complaints by ryots (Latch) 16,078-81. 

Conditions of labouring clash, unsatiafnctoi.v (Lindt) 15,709. 

, in zuuiindnri ns compared mill ijotuari 

districts (Leach) 15,035-8. 

Congestion 111 » Hinges (Paul) 11,014. 

Co-oporntito Micieiy, supply information ns to economic position of thou 
memboih (l(cddi) (350). 

Cultivnlorh' position iinpioviug (AnHatd) 9,777-9, 10,195-10,212. 

Drinking ttaier supply: being impiovcd (Paddison) (315). 

Govornmont supply for depressed clnsscs (Paddi~ 

son) 12,395, 12,108-9. 

often insufficient and contaminated (l(iddt) (350). 

Drinlr, intoxicating (Sutherland) 13,491-7, (Faddwon) (316). 

, a great improvement ( Paddison ) 12.481-8. 

— , abkari rovonuo four to five croies (Paddison) 12,016-7. 

, local prohibition (Paddison) 12,882-3. 

, causes indebtedness (Anstead) 9170-9. 

, surioubnehs of (JlamJas and Sivastcami) (079-80). 

, is incronsing (Sulliuland) 13,516-55. 


,800-28. 

Report hbon s a dwonsi' (Iteddi) 13,025-S. 
prohibition experiments (lir.ddi) 13,029-32. 

— — , evil must bo checked (Subbarayan) (515). 

— - **, trondod toddy bliops (Sttbbutai/iui) 14,927-31. 

, heavy robt to labourers and cultivatoin ami lends to ill-licalth and 

i‘i line (Subbaniyau) 14,932-14. 

, /dosing of toddy bhops ( Subbarayan ) 15,013-4. 

— , illicit distillation, corruption among huboulinato staff of JJxcibe 

Depat t taunt (Subbarayan) 15,104-70. 

, women and children do not drink (Snbbaiuyun) 15,182-3. 

Kdwnud men taking interest in mrnl ntiaiib (lltddi) 12,783-94. 

Educated youtlis should dm etc their lime to social amelioration (Svhbo- 
utynn) (537), but not mtieb intei cst buing shown at. pre«ont 14,871-3. 
lidnontion of villngeih in healtfi and sanitation by lectures ami cinemas 
(Subhautyan) (543), (N. AludaUttr) (429). 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION — contd. 

Emigration ( MaeMichael ) 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46, (Leach) 16,715-24, 
Emigrants, returned, have good social influence (Paddison) 12,091-3. 
Employment, labourer sometimes a slave (Leach) 36,710-4. 

Eaminc, causing unemployment ( Paddison ) (S16). 

Family budget not worked out (Paddison) 12,618. * 

Funds for lural improvements should be obtained by lotroiiclimcnt m 

salaries of Government servants 
C Narasimharaju ) 15,559418, 15,686-8. 

, cannot be obtained by retrenchment in 

salaries of Government servants 
(Leach) 16,726-9. 

Genei.il lines, work should be along (Paul) (229). 

, legarding rural pioblem as a unit (Paul) 11,295-6, 11,04345 

Health, factors aflecting (Paddison) (315) 

> conditions can be improved by cQuuaeion and propaganda 

(Sutheiland) (403). 

Holdings, effect of sine of (17. Mvdaliar) (706), 16,932-3. 

Hookworm (Anstead) 9963-6. 

, almost universal (Paddison) (316). 

, among people who do not vvcai slim* 

(Paddison) 12,4103. 

Housing, provision of (Paddison) (315), 12,876-80. 

, by Govornmont and co-operative societies (Paddison) 12,397-407. 

, not built on piles ( Paddison ) 12,413-22. 

, unfortunate results of tied cottages (Paddison) 12,642-0 

' (Ansi cad) 9966-80. 

Income, annual, of typical cultivator Bs.60 (Svbbaia'iari) 14,887-93, 
16,078-80, 15,230-43, 16,282-3. 

Labour, conditions of (Paddison) (315). 

, ns to diet no infoimatmn ( Paddison ) 12,478-83. 

Labour of villagers for improvement of villages (Zcacli) 15,066-71. 

Land revenue, a largo part of should bo devoted 1o impiov mg conditions 
of mral population (11. Mudahur) (098) 16,840-2. 

Local bodies, work of, for lural betterment (Xaiasimhaiaju) 15,490-502 
Maternity, conditions of (Paddison) (b 16) 

, difficulty in providing women workers with maternity benefits 

(Paddison) 12 663^. 

Nightsoil as manure (S. Mvdaliar) 13,860-3. 

Non-official work helped by officials (Pout) (229), 11,296-7, 11,436-S, 
11,479-84. 

Organisation of educated persons for social woifc (Anslcad) (37). 
Panoliayats, village, liavo made a gold beginning (Leach) 15,639-46. 
, are elected (Leach) 16,730-5. 

, should be encouraged (Natasimharaju) 15,637-56, (Anstead) 

(37), 9396-403. 

Pessimism as to outlook for poor people (Anstead) 10,130-1 . 

Population not increasing (Anitrod) 10,213-27. 

Post Office savings bank could cm outage tlmft (An stead) 9504 8 
Public spirit, lack of (Beddi) 12,984-9. 

Recreation (Paddison) (315). 

Reforms of 1919 have not affected agricultural outlook (Beddi) 12,774-8 
Rural congestion not being i oliovod by expansion of industries (Pa Idbon) 
12,690. 

Rural economics, study of, would not servo any purpose (Beddi) 12,779-82. 
Rural reconstruction should bo undertaken by Government and not loft to 
unofficial agencies (Beddi) 13,125-30. 

Sanitation, village (Paul) 11,612-3. 

Savings certificates, importance of (Amtcad) 9511-8. 

Slight manifestation of desire for improvement (Leach) 15,623-9. 

Standard of life (MaeMichael) 11,893-5. 

, with leference to fragmentation (MaeMichael) 12,009-14. 

, and of education must too raised (Subbarayan) 15,007-8, 

(Beddi) 12,771-3. 

, desire by educated persons for higher standard (Beddi) 

12,927-31. 

— , influence of war service (Beddi) 1 12,932-3. 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION — contd. 

Survoys, economic, should bo earned out (2?. Mudaliar) (707), 
(MacMichacl) 12,285-6. 

— — , should bo conducted by Govornraont ( S . Mudaliar) 

(429). 

( 0 f typical villages (Sttbbai ayan) (545). 

, should not bo undertaken foi a doendo (Iteddi) (3*30). 

Thrift essential (MnrMiehael) 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8. 

— — , examples of extravagance ( MacMichacl ) 12,247-67. 

Js there a margin on which to save ( MacMichacl ) 

12,258-63, 

University students ignorance of social conditions (Paul) 11,475-8. 

Village, mernge, has no club, reel cation ground, hospital, road, post office 
or public library ( Jlcddi ) (350). 

Voluntary workers (Jlnmdas and Sivasvaini) 10,055-7, 10,717-20, (It. 
Mudahat) 10,951-00. 

Wages, effect of, on standard of living (Paddtton) 12,650-68. 

, annua] earnings (Paddison) 12,649-55. 

, jail food allowance (Pnddnon) 12,050-9. 

relation between nourishment and liability to disease (Paddison) 

12,000-1. 

Water supply good (Anstcud) 9959-05. 

young Xlon’n Christian Association, woik of {/Vuh 11,299, 11,410-9, 
11,419-50, 17,532-9, 11,500. 
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xci j Glossaey. 

Mirasidar , , . Historically denotes an inhabitant of a village who 

, has a preferential right to waste land in it. Now 
generally used to denote any landholder in a ryot- 
wari village. 

Mote _ . . . .An indigenous water lift. 

Munsif .. . . Judge ot the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 

Nayudu < . - A fanning class. 

Pnnchangamdar . Hindu Priest. 

Pancharaas . . a. class 0 f outcasts. 

Panchayat . . Literally a Committee of fire. Used to describe on 

association of any number of persons institntod for 
objects of an administrative or judicial nature. 
Panehayatdnr . . Member of the Panchayat. 

Pandit . . . Hindu title, Btrictly speaking applied to a person 

versed in the Hindu Scriptures. 

Pariah (sec Panchnmao) 

Patta . . . Tho written demand issued annually for the land 

revenue due in respect of ryotwari land (or for the 
rent due to a landholder from certain of his tennnts 
undei Madras Act I of ISOS). 

Pattadar . . . Registered holder of ryotwari land. 

Pattagar . . . Honorafic title given to the chief by tho tribesmen. 

Peishcush . . . Permanent assessment of revenne payable to Govern- 

ment by zamindars or other landholders holding 
under a sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrnr issued under 
the Madras Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
XXV of 1802. - 

Peth .... Largo village. 

Picottah (sec Mote). 

Podu . . . Land domed from thicket and prepared for shifting 

cultivation. 

Pongal . . . Hindu festival. 

Poonac . . . Oil-seed cake. 

Poramboke . . Land at the disposal of tho Government sot apart for 

any Government or other public purpose. 

Putti .... A measure of capacity varying from district to 
district. 

Parofiit . . , f’ftini/y priest. 

Rngi .... A coarse millet (Eleuvne eotacana). 

Sari .... Indian dress for women. 

Sindhvnlii . . . Name of a furnace used for hailing sugarcane juice. 

Shandy or Sandi . Weekly market. 

Sastras . , . The Hindu Scriptures. 

Sowenr . . . Moneylender. 

Taccavi . . . Advances made by Government to ‘cultivators for 

' t agricultural purposes, ' 

Tabsildar . . , An_ officer in charge of a tahsil (a local revenno divi- 

sion of a district), 

Tamasha . . . Carnival. 

Taram . . , Qualify of land. 

Tharwad ... A family (in Malabar). % '• 

Tlienai . . . Italian Millet (Setaria ItaHca). 

Tope . • . . .A plantation of trees. 

Vaidyan . . . Village doctor. 

Votti . . , A village menial. ' 

Vcrnmpattamdars , Tenants at will, lowest olnss of tenant liable to be 
evicted at the end of the year. 
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